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THE DEVELOPMENT 01* THE THEOCRAC 


that the presence of God is not confined to an appointed and i 
that wherever He is sincerely invoked, He bestows His abundari 
of penitence and prayer for whicli Samuel assembled the pcop^ 
tribe of Benjamin, after lie had put down idolatrj’, becan 
Jehovah, who acknowledged the prayer of His prophet, a < 
their enemies, and the beginning of their deliverance (ch. 
henceforth judge of the whole nation ; and tlie prophetic offit 
time to develop its agency, on which account the history of P, 
speaking, dates from Samuel (Acts iii. 24). 

(1) 1 Sam. xiv. 18, where, moreover, the LXX assume a difle 
of an exception, which is alluded to as such. 

(2) Samuel was, according to 1 Chron. vi, 13, 18, of the 

His father is called in the same sense as the Levite in J, 

to be of the family of Judah. The frequent occurrence of tin 
father Elkanah among the Levitical proper names, especially 
ites. Ex. vi. 24, 1 Chron. vi. 7 sq., xii. 6, 9, xv. 23, is remarko 
berg, Oemiineness of the Pctitateuch^ ii. p. 50 f. This name, li; 
Mikneiah, 1 Chron. xv. 18, 21, points to the office of the 
that Samuel was devoted to the service of the sanctuary by a £ 
nothing against his Levitical descent [although thisismaintainec 
because without this vow such service was not binding on hi; 
twenty-five years of age ; and even Levites were not obliged tc 
at the sanctuary (art. “Levi, Leviten ”). [Comp. Riehm’s art. 
HandxDorterbuch, and Kohler, ii. p. 95.] 

§ 101 . 

Nature^ Importance, and first Beginnings of the Propheti 

The position occupied by the prophetic office in the organisj 
has already been generally referred to, § 97 : we must now trea- 
of its institution and duties, in which respect also our point of 
the fundamental passage Deut. xviii. 9-21. The character of ! 
fered entirely from that of the priestly office. It was not, like ' 
to one tribe and one family, nor, generally speaking, to an e: 
though a certain external succession subsequently took place. ’ 
“ the Lord will raise up (D'p’) a prophet, ” — an expression used : 
Judg, ii. 16, 18, iii. 9, 15, etc., and denoting the freeness of th< 
and again, ’■^from the midst of thee, of thy brethren” (comp 
showing that the call to the office of prophet was to know nr 
than that of being confined to the covenant people. This of 
not to be severed from the historical connection of revelation, 
Moses and to continue his testimony (vers. 15, 18). The propht 
Divine mission, not so much by signs and wonders — for the peri 
even a false prophet might receive power — as by his confessio' 
red^ . = Israel and gave them the law (xiii. 2-6). Again, 

' oome to pass that is, the prophetic word was 

i 1 fulfilment. In the first respect, the prophetic ' 

ithin the unalterable ordinances of the law, was def 
of legal injunctions, by proclaiming to ( 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND GENERAL PREFACE 


TO TIIK 

WAVERLEY NOVELS 


I 'j' lias been tlio ocwi.sional occupation of tlie Author of 
Waverley, for several years past, to revise aial correct the 
voluminous aeries of Novels which pass under tliat name, iu 
order tlint, if they sliould ever appwir us his avowed productions, 
he might render them iu some degree deserving of a coiitiniiauco 
of the public favour with which they have been honoured ever 
since their (irst appearance. For a long periotl, however, it 

11*1 1 1 * 1 ^* 1 1*11 i / ^ \ i *‘* 1*11 


mediUifed would be a postliumous publication. But the cour.'^e 
of the events which occasioned the disclo-sure of the Author’s 
jjjune having, iu a grwit measure, restored to him a sort of 
parental control over the-a,*. Works, he is naturally induced to 
givii them to the press in a corrected, and, he hopes, an im- 
proved form, while life and health i>ernnt the task of revising 
and illustrating them. Such being bis purpu.-s?, it is neccs,s:iry 
lo isvy a few word.s on the |»iau of the projm-ed EHtion, 

In .stating it to be revised and corrected, it is not to be 
iutV'ped that any attempt is uuule to alter the tenor of the 
.stime-s, tbu cljaracter of tne actors, or the spirit <;f the dialogue. 
There Is no doubt ample rsom for emcudaiion in all ihc.-e 
iHiiiiSs, liut where the tree falls it musc He, Any attempt, to 
obviate criticism, however Ju-t, by alterine' a w^rk already in 
the luiuds of tlm pubHo u gi-nerally un.>ucce--.o'ul In' tin; 
meat impriLible Hcti-m, fbo reader .-till de-ircr. .--eso'e air 
4y"0 and doe 1 . r.ut reli'h thc.l tlse iaeidents of a (a!o 
fjOidltr to isiui --.houhi InJ alteJi d to r-uil. the ta -to vf it'iti* 
d"* e.-o.r!,-., .Vntliar bine elf. 'Hu'-. t;f f 


or 


:o n.ftar.ih that it m-tv vb-erved 


prstvai ej loonu 

% 4 
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tlie same taste Avith myself, and alternately to recite to each 
other such wild adventures as we were able to devise. We 
told, each in turn, hiterminahle tales of knight-errantry and 
battles and enchantments, which were continued from one day 
to another as opportunity offered, wthoiit our ever thinking 
of brining them to a couelusion. As we observed a strict 
secrecy on the subject of this intercourse, it acquired all the 
character of a concealed pleasure, and we used to select for the 
scenes of our indulgence long walks throiigh the solitary and 
romantic environs of ibrthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid 
HiUs, and similar places in the vicinity of Edinburgh ; and the 
recollection of those holidays still forms an oasis in the pilgrim- 
age which I have to look back upon. I have only to add, that 
my friend ^ still lives, a prosperous gentleman, but too rnucii 
occupied with graver business to thank me for indicating him 
more plainly as a confidant of my childish mystery. 

When boyhood advancing into^ youth required more serious 
studies and graver cares, a long iUness threw me back on the 
kingdom of fiction, as if it were by a species of fatality, iVIy 
indisposition arose, in part at least, fi:om my having broken a 
blood-vessel; and motion and speech were for a long time 
pronounced positively dangerous. For several weelcs I was 
confined strictly to my bed, during which time I was not 
allowed to speak above a whisper, to eat more than a spoonful 
or two of boiled rice, or to have more covering than one thin 
counterpane. When the reader is informed that I was at this 
time a growing youth, with the spirits, appetite, and impatience 
of fifteen, and suffered, of course, greatly under this severe 
regimen, which the repeated retmn of my disorder rendered 
indispensable,' he will not be surprised that I was abandoned to 
my own discretion, so far as reading (my almost sole amuse- 
ment) was concerned, and stiU. less so, that I abused the indul- 
gence which left my time so much at my own disposal. 

• There was at this time a circulating library in Edinburgh 
founded, I believe, by the celebrated Allan Ramsay, which^ 
besides ’ containing a most respectable collection of books of 
every description, was, as might have been expected' peculiarly 
rich in works of fiction. It exhibited specimens, of every Mud, 
from the' romances of chivalry and the ponderous foHos of 
Cyrus and Cassandra, down to the most approved works of 
later ‘times. I was plunged into this great ocean of reading 
without compass or pilot ; and, nnless when some one had the 

^ Jolrn Irving, Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, died 1850 (Laing). 
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charity to play at chcss with me, I was allowed to_ do nothing 
save raid from morning to night. 1 was, in hindiiess and 
pity, which was perhaps enoneous, however miturai, permitted 
to .select my subjects of study at my own plamure, upon the 
auue principle that the humours of children are indulged to 
keep tJiem out of mi.schief. A.s my ta.sto and appetite were 
gratified in nothing else, I indemnified myself by becoming a 
glutton of books. Accordingly, I believe 1 read almo.st all the 
romances, old plays, and eijic poetry in tliat formidable collec- 
tion, and no (loubb was unconsciou.sly amassing materials for 
tlie task in which it lias been my lot to be so much employed. 

At the same time I did not in all respects abuse the license 
peniiitted me. Familiar acquaintance with the speciou.s miraeles 
of fiction brought with it some degree of satiety, and I began 
by degree.s to seek in liistories, memoirs, vuyage.s and travels, 
" aiid the like, events nearly as wonderful a.s those whicli were 
the work of imagination, tvith the additional utlvantage that 
they were at least in a gieat measure true. The lapse of 
nearly two years, during which I was left to the exercise of my 
own free will, was followed by a temporary residence in the 
country, where I was again veiy lonely but for the amusement 
wliich I derived from a good though old-fashioned library. The 
vague and wild use which I made of this advantage I cannot 
describe better than by referring my reader to the desultory 
studies of Waverley in a similar situation, the passages con- 
ceniing whose course of reading were imitated from recollec- 
tions of my own. It must be understood that the resemblance 
extends no farther. 

Time, as it glided on, brought the blessings of confirmed 
health and personal strength, to a degree which had never been 
I expected or hoped for. The severe studies necessary to render 
' me fit for my profession occupied the greater part of my time ; 
and the society of my friends and conipanions, who were about 
to enter life along Avith me, filled up the interval with the 
^ usual amusements of young men. I was in a situation which 
rendered serious labour indispensable ; for, neither possessing, 
on the one hand, any of those peculiar advantages which are 
supposed to favour a hasty, advance in the profession of the law 
nor being, on the other hand, exposed to unusual obstacles to 
interrupt my progress, I might reasonably expect to succeed 
according to the greater or less degree of trouble which I 
should take to qualify myself as a pleader. 

It makes no part of the present story to detail how the 
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saccess of a few ballads bad tlie effect of cbaiiLdiiff all the 
purpose and tenor of my life, and of converting a pams taking 
laAvyer of some years standing into a follower of literature. It 
IS enough to say, that I had assumed the latter character for 
before I seriously thought of attempting a work 
Ill prose, although one or two of my poetical 
differ fi-om romances otherwise than by being 

time rTinw ^ observe, that about this 

aStioT7dp??t since) ! had nouiished the 

be in thp qfvlp chivalry, which was to 

chamcters Otranto, wth plenty of Border 

StSlv a Pb Jpf found unex- 

paners I havp ^nb' intended work among some old 

lome i-eaderl mav introductory essay, thinking 

bome leaders may account as curious the first af-tpmnts at 

mS" in TSrdepTrfcment" “*!jd”hose'’“l 

have male ® ‘I'®, nan-ow escape they 

SO nearly taken which had 

postponed for. iitoen yeara la£ “ntoiT. ''eing 

abandon^ the^klea o^lctitiru^com^^ resumed, but I. did not 
determined to give another turn though I 

-My early recollections of the Highland^ s^p^^ + 

•made, so favourable an impression m+i customs 

of the Lale, that I was induced to +V ®^lfod the Ladnj 

:tW of the same laud in prose T W ^^fompting some- 

.the HigUapds atja time Xn they\TOe 

and much less visited , than they LeXen nfw ^ 

..were, like most veterans, eXy TnXX ioTke 1 

over again for, the benefit of a^llino- d^heir battles 

apirit of a .people X? 

retained so strong a tincture of Tmr,T.rr v ^^d; country, 

it^thCeidrr^^^^^^ 

; 1§0^ I threw together about one-third'iart'lrf' tlf°'? 

It.was advertised to . be ^publiS b/ the k“e 

■See Appendix No. I. 
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!Mr. Jolm Ballantyne, bookseller iu Ediiibiirgb, under the name 
of Warn'lei/, or 'tis Fiftij Years since — a title afterwards 
altered to 'T is SUti/ Years since, that the actual <bite of 
publication might be made to correspond with the period iu 
which the scene was laid Having proceeded, as Jar, I think, 
us the seventh chapter, I showed my work to a criticid friend, 
whose opinion was unfavourable ; and having then some poetical 
reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it by attempting a 
iiew style of composition. I therefore threw aside the work I 
had commenced, without either reluctance or remonstrance. 
I ought to add that, though my' ingenious friend’s sentence 
was afterwarils reversed on an appeal to the j)ublic, it cannot 
be considered as any imputiition on his good taste; for the 
specimen subjected to his criticism did not extend beyond the 
departure of the hero for Scotland, and consequently' had not 
entered upon the part of the story which was finally found 
most interesting. 

Be that as it may, this portion of the manuscript was laid 
aside in the drawers of an old \vriting-desk, w'hich, on my first 
coming to reside at Abbotsford iu IS 11, was placed in a lumber 
garret and entirely forgotten. Thus, though I sometimes, 
among other literary avocations, turned my thoughts to the 
continuation of the romance which I had commenced, yet, as I 
could not find what I had already \mtten, after searching such 
repositories as were within my reach, and was too indolent to 
attempt to write it anew from memory, I as often laid aside 
all thoughts of that nature. 

Two circumstances in particular recalled my recollection of- 
the mislaid manuscript. The first -was the extended and well- 
merited fame of Miss Edgeworth, whose Irish characters have 
gone so far to make the English familiar with the character of 
their gay and kind-hearted neighbours of Ireland, that she may 
be truly said to have done more towards completing the Union 
than perhaps all the legislative enactments by which it has 
been followed up. 

^ Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the 
rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact which 
peiwade the works of my accomplished friend, I felt that some- 
tlnng might be attempted for my o^vn country, of the same 
kind rvith that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved 
for Ireland — something which might introduce her natives to 
those of the sister kingdom in a more favourable light than 
they had been placed hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy 
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for tlieir virtues and indulgence for their foibles. I thought 
also, that much of what 1 wanted in talent might be made uj) 
by the intimate acq^uaintance with the subject which I coukl 
lay claim to possess, as having travelled through most parts of 
Scotland, both Highland and Lowland, having been familiar 
with the elder as well as more modern race, and having had 
from my infa ncy free and unrestrained communication with all 
ranks of my countrymen, fr’om the Scottish peer to the Scottish 
plougtunan. Such ideas often occurred to me, and constituted 
an ambitious branch of my theory, however far short I may 
have fallen of it in practice. 

But it was not only the triumphs of Miss Edgeworth which 
waked in me emulation, and disturbed my indolence. I chanced 
actually to engage in a work which formed ^ a sort of as.siiy 
piece, and gave me hope that I might in time become free 
of the craft of romance-miting, and be esteemed a tolerable 
workman. 

In the year 1807-8 I undertook, at the request of John 
Murray, Esq., of Albemarle Street, to an-ange for publication 
some posthumous productions of the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, 
distinguished as an artist and an antiquary, amongst which 
was an unfinished romance, entitled QueenJioo Hall. The 
scene of the tale was laid in the reign of Henry VL, and the 
work was Avritten to illustrate the manners, customs and 
language of the people of England during that period.* The 
extensive acquaintance which Mr. Strutt had acquired with 
such subjects in compiling his laborious Hordu Anyel-Cijniian, 
his Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, and his Essay on the 
8'poi'ts and Pastimes of the People of England had rendered 
him familiar with ah. the antiquarian lore necessary for the 
purpose of composing the projected romance; and although 
the manuscript bore the marks of hurry, and incohereime 
natural to the first rough draught of the author, it evinced 
(in my opinion) considerable powers of imagination. 

As the work was unfirrishSd, I deemed it my duty, as editor 
to supply such a hasty and inartificial conclusion as eonlrl Vip 
shaped out from the story, of which Mr. Strutt had laid the 
foundation. This_ concluding chapter^ is also added. to the 
present Introduction, for the reason already mentioned regard- 
ing the preceding fragment. It was a step in my advance 
towards romantic composition; and to preserve the. traces of 
these is in a great measure the object, of his Essay. 

^ See Appendix No. II. ' ' 
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Quemlioo Hall was not, liowever, very successful. . I tliouglit 
I was aware of the reason, and supposed tliat, by render- 
ing his language too ancient, and displaying, his antiquarian 
knowledge too liberally, the ingenious author had raised up 
an obstacle to his owi success. Every work designed for 
mere amusement must be expressed in language easily , com- 
prehended; and when, as is sometimes the case in Queeii- 
hoq Hall, the author addresses himself exclusively to the 
antiquaiy, he must be content to be dismissed by the gen- 
eral reader with the criticism of hlungo, in the Padlock,^ on 
the Mauritanian music, ‘Wiat signifies me hear, if me* no 
understand V 

I conceived it possible to avoid tliis error ; and, by rendering, 
a similar work more light and obrioiis to general comprehension, 
to escape the rock on which my predecessor was shipwrecked. 
But 1 was, on the other hand, so iar discouraged by the indif- 
ferent reception of Mr. Strutt’s romance as to become, satisfied 
that the manners of the middle ages did not possess the interest 
which I had conceived; and was led to form the opinion that 
a romance founded on a Highland story and more modem 
events would have a better chance of popularity than a tale 
of cliivahy. My thoughts, therefore, returned more than once 
to the tale wlrich I had actually commenced, and accident at 
length threw the lost sheets in my way. 

I happened to want some fishing-tackle for the use of a 
guest, when it occurred to me to search the old writing-desk 
already mentioned, in which I used to keep articles of that 
nature. I got access, to it wuth some difficulty ; and, in looking 
for lines and flies, the long-lost manuscript presented itself 
I immediately set to work to complete it according to my 
original purpose. And here I must frankly confess that the 
mode in wmch. I conducted the storj’- scarcely deserved the 
success which the romance afterwards attained. The tale of 
Waverley put together mth so little care that I cannot 

boast of having sketched any distinct plan of the work. The 
whole adventures of "Waverley, in his movements up and down 
the country with the Highknd cateran Bean Lean, are managed 
without much skill. It suited best, however, the road I wanted 
to travel, and permitted me to introduce some descriptions of 
scenery and manners, to which the reality gave an interest 
which the powers of. the Author might have otherwise failed to 
attain for them. And though I have been in other instances a 
sinner in this sort, I do not recollect any of these novels in 
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whicli I have transgressed so widely as in the first of the 
series. 

Among other unfounded reports, it lias been said that the 
cop 3 rright of Waverky was, during the book's progress through 
the press, offered for sale to various booksellers in London at a 
very inconsiderable price. This was not the case. Messrs. 
Constable and Cadell, who published the work, were the only 
persons acquainted with the contents of the publication, and 
they offered a large sum for it while in the course of printing, 
which, however, was declined, the Author not choosing to part 
■with the copyright. 

The origin of the story of Waverky, and the particular facts 
on which it is founded, are given in the separate introduction 
prefixed to that romance in this edition, and require no notice 
in this place. 

Waverky was published in 1814, and, as the title-page was 
without the name of the author, the work was left to ^vin its 
way in the world ■without any of the usual recommendations. 
Its progress was for some time slow ; but after the first two or 
three months its popularity had increased in a degree which 
must have satisfied the expectations of the Author, had these 
been far more sanguine than he ever entertained. 

Great anxiety was expressed to learn the name of the author, 
but on this no authentic information could be attained. My 
original motive for pubhshing the work anonymously was the 
consciousness that it was an experiment on the public taste 
which might very probably fail, and therefore there was no 
occasion to take, on myself the personal risk of discomfiture. 
For this purpose considerable precautions were used to preserve- 
secrecy. My old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. James BaUantyne, 
who ininted these Novels, had the exclusive task of correspond-- 
ingi-with the Author, who thus had not only the advantage of 
his professional telents, but also of his critical abilities. The 
original manuscript, or, as it is technically called, copy, was 
transcribed under Mr. Ballantyne’s eye by confidential persons ; 
nor was there an instance of ■treachery during the many 
years in which these precautions were resorted to, although 
various indi^vlduals- were employed at different times. Double 
proof-sheets were regularly printed off. One was forwarded to 
the ■ Author by Mr. BaUantyne, and the alterations which it 
received were, by his o^wn hand, copied upon the other-proof- ‘ 
sheet for the use of the printers, so that even the corrected ^ 
proofs of the Author were never seen in the printing office; and^ 
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thus the curiosity of sucli eager inquirers as made the most 
minute inyestigation was entirely at fault. 

But although the cause of concealing the author’s name in 
the first instance, when the reception of Waverley was doubtful, 
was natural enough, it is more difficult, it may be thought, to 
account for the same desire for secrecy during the subsequent 
editions, to the amount of betwixt eleven and twelve thousand 
copies, wMeh followed each other close, and proved the success 
of the work. I am sorry I can give little satisfaction to queries 
on this subject. I have already stated elsewhere that I can 
render little better reason for choosing to remain anonymous 
than by saying with Shylock, that such was my humour,_ It 
will be observed that I had not the usual stimulus for desiring 
personal reputation, the desire, namely, to float amidst the 
conversation of men. Of literary fame, whether merited' or 
undeserved, I had aheady as much as might have contented 
a mind more ambitious than mine ; and in entering into this 
new contest for reputation I might be said rather to endanger 
what I had than to have any considerable chance of acquiring 
more, I was affected, too, by none of those motives wmch, at 
an earlier period of life, would doubtless have operated upon 
me. My niendships were formed, my place in society, fixed, 
my life had attained its middle course. My condition in 
society was higher perhaps than I deserved, certainly as' high 
as I wished, and there was scarce any degree of literary success 
which could have greatly altered or improved my personal 
condition. \ . .. 

I was not, therefore, touched by the spur of ambition, usu- 
ally stimulating on such occasions; and yet I ought to stand 
exculpated firom. the charge of ungracious or unbecoming indif- 
ference to public applause, I did not the less feel gratitude 
for the public favour, although I did not proclaim it ; as the 
lover who wears his mistress’s ffivour in his bosom is as .prbud> 
though not so vain, of possessing it as another who displays 
the token of her grace upon his bonnet. -Far from such an 
ungracious state of mind, I have seldom felt more satisffiction 
than when, returning fi:om a pleasure voyage, I found Waverhy 
in the zenith of popularity, and public > curiosity in fidl ‘ cry 
after the name of the Author. The knowledge that I had' the 
public approbation was like having the property of a hidden 
treasure, not less ratifying to the mvuer than if all the world 
knew that it was his own. Another advantage was connected 

with the secrecy which I observed. I could appear or retreat 
5 
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from the stage at pleasure, wthont attracting any personal 
notice or attention, other than what might he founded on 
.suspicion only. In my own person also,^ as a successful author 
in another department of literature, I might have been charged 
■with too frequent intrusions on the public patience ; but the 
Author of Waverley was in this respect as impassible to the 
critic as the Ghost of Hamlet to the partizan of Marcellus. 
Perhaps the curiosity of the public, irritated by the existence 
of a secret, and kept afloat by the discussions which took 
place on the subject from time to time, went a good way to 
maintain an unabated interest in these frequent publications. 
There was a mystery concerning the author whiim each new 
novel was expected to assist in unravelling, although it might 
in other respects rank lower than its predecessors. 

I may perhaps be thought guilty of affectation, should I 
allege as one reason of my silence a secret dislike to enter on 
personal discussions concerning my own literary labours. It is 
in every case a dangerous intercourse for an author to be 
dwelling continuaUy among those who make his writings a 
frequent and familiar subject of conversation, but who must 
necessarily be partial judges of works composed in their o'wn 
society. The habits of self-importance which are thus acquired 
by authors are highly injurious to a well-regulated mind ; for 
the, cup of flattery, if 'it does not, like that of Circe, reduce 
men to the level of beasts, is sure, if ’eagerly drained, to bring 
the best and the ablest do-wn to that of fools. This risk was 
in some degree prevented by the mask which I wore ; and my 
O'wn stores of self-conceit were left to their natural com-se, 
■svithout being enhanced by the partiality of friends or adula- 
tion of flatterers. 

If I am asked farther reasons for the conduct I have long 
observed, I can only resort to the explanation supplied by a 
critic as friendly as he is intelligent ; namely, that the mental 
organisation of the novelist must be characterised, to speak 
craniologicaUy, by an extraordinary development of the passion 
for delitescency ! I the rather suspect some natural disposition 
of this kind ; for, from the instant I perceived the extreme 
curiosity manifested on the subject, I felt a secret satisfaction 
in baffling it, for which, when its unimportance is considered, 
I do not well know how to account. 

My desire to remain concealed, in the character of the- 
author of these Novels, subjected me occasionally to awkward 
embarrassments, as it sometimes happened that those who 
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•were sufficiently intimate with me would put the question in 
direct terms. In this case, only one of three courses' could be 
followed. Either I must have surrendered my secret, or have 
returned an equivocating answer, or, finally, must have stoutly 
and boldly denied the fact. The first was a sacrifice which 
I conceive no one had a right to force from me, since I alone 
was concerned in the matter. The alternative of rendering 
a doubtful answer must have left me open to the de^ading 
suspicion that I was not unwilling to assume the merit , (if there 
was any) which I dared not absolutely lay claim to; or- those 
who might tbinh more justly of me must have received such 
an equivocal answer as an indirect avowal. I therefore con- 
sidered myself entitled, like an accused person put upon trial, 
to refuse. giving my o-wn e'vidence to my o'wn conviction, and 
flatly to deny all that could not he proved against me. At the 
same time I usually qualified my denial by stating that, had 
I been the author of these worfe, I would have felt myself 
quite entitled to protect my secret by refusing my o-wn evi- 
dence, when it was asked for to accomplish a discovery of what 
I desired to conceal. 

The real truth is, that I never expected or hoped to disguise 
my connection with these Novels from any one who lived on 
terms of intimacy vith me. The number of coincidences which 
necessarily existed between narratives recounted, modes of ex- 
pression, and opinions broached in these Tales and such as 
were used by their Author in the intercourse of private life 
must have been far too great to permit any of my famihar 
acquaintances to doubt the identity betwixt their Mend and 
the Author of Waverley ; and I beheve they were aU morally 
convinced of it. But while I was myself silent, their behef 
could not weigh much more with the world than that of others ; 
their opinions and reasoning were hable to be taxed Mth 
partiality, or confronted -with opposing arguments and opin- 
ions ; and the question was not so much whether I should be 
generally acknowledged to be the author, in spite of my o'wn 
denial, as whether even my O'wn avowal of the works, if such 
should be naade, would be sufficient to put me in undisputed 
possession of that character, 

I have been often asked concerning supposed cases, in which 
I was said to have been placed on the verge of discovery ; but, 
as I maintained my point with the composure of a lawyer of 
thirty years’ standing, I never recollect being in pain or con- 
fusion on the subject. In Captain Med^vyn’s Conversations of 
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Lord Buroii the reporter states himself to have a,sked my nublo 
and highly-gifted friend, ‘ K he was certain about these novels 
being Sir Walter Scott’s 1 ’ To whicli Lord Byron replied, 
‘Scott as much as ov-med himself the Author of 1 Facer Ay to 
me in Murray’s shop. I was hilking to hini about that novel, 
and lamented that its author liad not carried back the story 
nearer to the time of the Revolution. Scott, entirely off his 

guard, replied, “Ay, I might have done so ; but there he 

stopped. It was in vaiu to attempt to correct himself; he 
looked confused, and relieved his embarrassment by a precipi- 
tate retreat.’ I have no recollection whatever of this .scene 
taking place, and I should have thought that I was more likely 
to have laughed than to appear confused, for I certainly never 
hoped to impose upon Lord Byron in a case of the kind ; and 
from the manner in which he uniformly expressed hijiiselt* I 
knew his opinion was entirely formed, and that any disclama- 
tions of mine would only have savoured of affectation. I 
do not mean to insinuate that the incident did not happen, 
but only that it could hardly have occurred e.xactly under 
the circumstances narrated, without my recollecting something 
positive on the subject. In another part of the same volume 
Lord Byron is reported to have expressed a supposition t^t 
the cause of my not avowng myself the Author of Waver ley 
may have been some surmise that the reigning family would 
have been displeased ^vith the work. I can only .say, it is the 
last apprehension I should have entertained, as indeed the 
inscription to these volumes sufficiently proves. The sufferers 
of that melancholy period have, during the last and pre-sent 
reign, been honoured both with the sympathy and protection 
of the reigning family, whose magnanimity can well pardon a 
sigh from others, and bestow one themselves, to the memory of 
brave opponents, who did nothing in hate, but all in honour. 

While those who were m habitual intercourse %vith the real 
author had little he.sitation in assigning the literary property 
to him, others, and those critics of no mean rank, employed 
themselves in investigating with persevering patience any 
characteristic features which might seem to betray the origin 
of these iMovels. Amongst these, one gentleman, equally re- 
markable for the kind and liberal tone of his criticism, the 
acuteness of his reasoning, and the very^ gentlemanlike manner 
in which he conducted his inquiries, displayed not only powders 
of accurate investigation, but a temper of mind deserving to be 
employed on a subject of much greater importance ; and I have 
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no doubt made converts to his opinion of almost all who thought 
the point worthy of consideration.^ Of those letters, and other 
attempts of the same kind, the Author could not complain, 
though his incognito was endangered. He had challenged the 
public to a game at bo-peep, and if he was discovered in his 
‘hiding-hole,'’ he must submit to the shame of detection. 

Various reports were of coui'se circulated in various ways ; 
some founded on an inaccurate rehearsal of what may have 
been partly real, some on circumstances having - no concern 
whatever mth the subject, and others on the invention of 
some impatient persons, who might perhaps imagine that the i 
readiest mode of forcing the author to disclose himself was ' 
to assign some dishonourable and discreditable cause for his 
silence. 

It may be easily supposed that this sort of inquisition was 
treated with contempt by the person whom it principally 
regarded ; as, among all tne rumours that were current, there 
was only one, and that as unfounded as the others, which had 
nevertheless some alliance to probability, and indeed might 
have proved in some degree true, 

I . allude to a report which ascribed a great part, or the whole, 
of these Novels to the late Thomas Scott, Esq., of the TOth 
Regiment, then stationed in Canada. Those who remember 
that gentleman 'will readily grant that, with general talents 
at least equal to those of his elder brother, he added a power of 
social humour and a deep insight into human character which 
rendered him an univer.sally delightful member of society, and 
that the habit of composition alone was wanting to render him 
equally successful as a -writer. The Author of Waverley was 
so persuaded of the truth of this, that he warmly pressed his 
brother to make such an experiment, and ^villingly xmdertook 
aU the trouble of correcting and. superintending the press. Mr. 
Thomas Scott seemed at first very well disposed to embrace the 
proposal, and had even fixed on a subject and a hero. The 
latter was a person well known to both of us in our bo3dsh 
years, fi:om ha-ving di.splayed some strong traits of character. . 
Mr. T. Scott had determined to represent ms youthful acquaint- 1 
ance as emigrating to America, and encountering the dangers . 
and_ hardships of the New World, with the same daimtless 
spirit which he had displayed when a boy in his native country. 
Mr. Scott would probably have been highly successful, being 
familiarly acquainted vith the manners of the native Indians, 

^ Lcttera the A^tlwr of Waverley; Rodwell and Martin, London, 1822. 
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of tFe old French settlers in Canada, and of the BruMs or 
TFoodsmen, and ha\'ing the power of observing with accuracy 
what I have no doubt he could have sketchecl with force and 
expression. In short, the Author believes his brother would 
have made himself distinguished in that striking field in which, 
since that period, jMr. Cooper has acliieved so many triumplis. 
But iilr. T. Scott was already affected by bad^ health, wfiich 
wholly unfitted him for literary labour, even if he could have 
reconciled his patience to the task. He never, 1 believe, wrote 
a single line of the projected work; and I only have the 
melancholy pleasure of preserving in the_ Appendix^ the simple 
anecdote on which he proposed to found it. 

To tWs I may add, 1 can easily conceive that there may 
have been circumstances which gave a colour to the geneml 
report of my brother being interested in thase works ; and in 
particular that it might derive strength from my Iiaving 
occasion to remit to him, in consequence of certain family 
transactions, some considerable sums of money about that 
period. To which it is to he added that if any person chanced 
to evince particular curiosity on such a subject, my brother 
was likely enough to divert himself \\ith ijractisiiig on their 
credulity. 

It may he mentioned that, while the paternity of these 
Novels was from time to time warmly disputed in Britain, the 
foreign booksellers expressed no hesitation on the matter, hut 
affixed my name to the whole of the Novels, and to somehesides 
to which I had no claim. 

The volumes, therefore, to 'which the present pages forma 
Preface are entirely the composition of the author by whom 
they are now_ acknowledged, mth the exception, always, of 
avowed quotations, and such unpremeditated and involuntary 
plagiarisms as scarce he guarded against by any one who 
has read and written a great deal The original manuscripts 
are all in existence, and entirely ^vritten (Jiorresco referens) in 
the Author’s o-wn hand, excepting during the years 1818 and 
1819, when, heing^ affected mth severe illness, he was obliged 
to employ the assistance of a friendly amanuensis. 

The number of persons, to whom the secret was necessarily 
enrinisted, or communicated by chance, amounted, I should 
t h i nk , to twenty at least, to whom 1 am greatly obliged for the 
fidelity with which they observed their trust, until the derange- 
ment of the affairs of my publishers, Messrs. Constable and Co., 


- See Appendix No, III. 
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and th.e exposure of tlieir accompt books, • "wbicb v?as ^ the 
necessary consequence, rendered secrecy no longer possible; 
The particulars attending • the avowal have been -laid before 
the public in the Introduction to the Chronicles of the 

Canongate. ' , . . . 

The preliminary advertisement has given a sketch of the 
purpose of this editiom I have some reason to^ fear that 
the notes which accompany the tales, as now_ published, may 
be thought too miscellaneous and too egotistical It may be 
some apology for this, that the publication was intended to be 
posthumous, and still more, that old men may be permitted to 
speak long, because they cannot in the course of nature have 
long time to speak. In preparing the present edition, I have 
done all that I can do to explain the nature of my materials, 
and the use 1 have made of them ; nor is it probable that I 
shah again revise or even read these Tales. I was therefore 
desirous rather to exceed in the portion of new and explanatory 
matter which is added to this edition than that the reader 
should have reason to complain that the information com- 
municated was of a general and merely nominal character. It 
remains to be tried whether the public (like a child to whom 
a watch is shown) wiU, after having been satiated with look- 
ing at the outside, acquire some new interest in the object 
when it is opened and the internal* machinery displayed to 
them. 

That Waverley and its successors have’ had their day of 
favour and popularity must be admitted with sincere gratitude ; 
and the Author has studied (with the prudence of a beauty 
whose reign has been rather long) to supply, by the assistance 
of art, the charms vrhich novelty no longer affords. The pub- 
lishers have endeavoured to gratify the honourable partiality of 
the public for the encouragement of British art, by illustrating 
this edition with designs by the most eminent living artists. 

To my distingidshed counti-jonan,. David Wilkie, to Edwin 
Landseer, who has exercised his talents so much on ’Scottish 
subjects and scenery, to Messrs. Leslie and Newi;on, my thanlrs 
are due, from a friend as well as an author. Nor am I less 
obliged to Messrs. Cooper, Kidd, and other artists of distinc- 
tion to whom I am less personally known, for the ready 
zeal with which they have devoted their talents to the same 
purpose. 

Farther explanation respecting the Edition is the business 
of the publishers, not of the Author 3 and here, tWefore, the 
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latter lias accomplished his task of Introduction and explana- 
tioiL If, like a spoiled cliild, he has sometimes abused or trilled 
ivith the indulgence of the public, he feels himself entitled to 
full belief ivhen he exculpates hhnself from the cliurge of having 
been at any time iasensible of their kindness. 

Abbotsfokd, Isi January 1829 . 
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INTRODUCTION TO WAVERLEY 

T he plan of this edition leads me to msert in this place 
some account of the incidents on which the Novel of. 
Waxerley is founded. They have been already given 
to the public by my late lamented friend, William Erskine, Escp 
(afterwards Lord Kinneder), when reviewing the Tales of. my 
Landlord for the Quarterly Review in 1817. The particulars 
were derived by the critic from the Author’s information; After- 
wards they were puhhshed in the Preface to the Chronicles of the 
Canongate. They are now inserted in their proper place. 

The mutual protection afforded by Waverley and Talbot to 
each other, upon which the whole plot depends, is founded upon 
one of those anecdotes which soften the features even of civil 
war ; and, as it is equally honourable to the memory of both 
parties, we have no hesitation to give their names at length. 
When the Highlanders, on the morning of the battle, of Preston, 
1745, made their memorable attack on Sir John Cope’s army, 
a battery of four field-pieces was stormed and carried by the 
Camerons and the Stewarts of Appine. The late Alexander 
Stewart of Invernahyle was one of the foremost in the charge, 
and observing an officer of the King’s forces, who, scorning to 
join the flight of all around, remained with his sword in his 
hand, as if, determined to the very last to defend the post 
assigned to him, the Highland gentleman commanded him to 
surrender, and received for reply a thrust, , which he caught, in 
his target. The officer was now defenceless, and the battle- 
• axe of a gigantic Highlander (the miller of Invemahyle’s, mill) 
was uplifted to dash his brains out, when Mr. Stewart with 
difficulty prevailed on him to yield. He took, charge of his 
enemy’s property, protected his person, and finally obtained 
hiin liberty on his parole. The officer proved . to he Colonel 
Whitefoord, an Ayrshire gentleman of high character and 
influence, and waimly attached to the House of Hanover ; yet 
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sucli was the confidence existing hetw'een these two honourable 
men, though of different political principles, that, while the 
civil war w’as raging, and straggling officers from the Highland 
army were executed "without mercy, Invernahyle hesibitcd not 
to pay his late captive a visit, as he returned to the Highlands 
to raise fresh recruits, on which occasion he spent a day or 
two in A}nshiTe among Colonel Whitefoord’s Whig friends, as 
pleasantly and as good-humouredly as if all had been at peace 
around him. 

After the battle of CuUoden had ruined the hopes of Charles 
Edward and dispersed his proscribed acDierents, it wils Colonel 
Whitefoord’s turn to strain every nerve to obtain Mr. Stewart’s 
pardon. He went to the Lord Justice Cleric, to the Lord 
Advocate, and to all the officers of state, and each apiilication 
was ans'wered by the production of a list in which Invernahyle 
(as the good old gentleman was "wont to exjiress it) appeared 
‘marked with the sign of the beast 1’ as a subject unfit for 
favour or pardon. 

At lengthy Colonel Whitefoord applied to the Duke of 
Cumberland in person. _ From him, also, he received a positive 
refusal. He then limited his request, for the present, to a 
protection for Stewart’s house, wife, children, and property. 
This was also refused by the Duke ; on which Colonel White- 
foord, taking Ins commission from his bosom, laid it on the 
table before his Royal Highness with much emotion, and 
asked permission to retire from the service of a sovereign who 
did not know how to spare a vanquished enemy. The Duke 
was strucl^ and even affected. He bade the Colonel take up 
his commission, and. granted the protection he required It 
was issued just in time to save' the house, com, and cattle at 
Invernahyle from the troops, wffio were engaged in laying waste 
what it was the fashion to call ‘the country of the enemy.’ 
A small encampment of soldiers was formed on Inveraahyle’s 
property, which they spared while plundering the country 
around^ and searching in every direction for the leaders of the 
insurrection, and for Stewart in particular. He was much 
nearer them than they suspected ; for, hidden in a cave (like 
the Baron of Bradwardine), he lay for many days so near the 
English sentinels that he could hear their muster-roll called 
His food was brought to him by one of ffis daughters, a child 
of eight years old, whom Mrs. Stew’art was under the necessity 
of entrasting with this commission ; for her o"wn motions,' and 
those of all her elder inmate.s, were closely watched. With 
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ihgenuity teyond lier years, tlie cMld used to stray about 
among the soldiers,, who were, rather Mnd to her, and thus 
seize the moment' when she was unobserved and steal into the 
thicket, when she deposited whatever small store of provisions 
she had in charge at some marked spot, where her father might 
find it. Invernahyle supported life for several weeks by means 
of these precarious supplies and, as he had been wounded in 
the battle of C’ollodeu, the hardships which he endured were 
aggravated by great bodily pain. After the soldiers had re- 
moved their quarters he had another remarkable escape. . 

As he now ventured to his own house at night and left it in 
the morning, he was espied during the dawn by a pm^ of the 
enemy, who fired at and pursued him. The fugitive being 
fortunate enough to escape their search, they returned to the 
house and charged the family with harbouring one of the pro- 
scribed traitors. An old woman had presence of mind enough 
to maintain that the man they had seen was the shepherd. 
‘Why did he not stop when we called to him % ’ said the soldier. 
‘He is as deaf, poor man, as a peat-stack,’ answered the 
ready-witted domestic. ‘Let him be sent for directly.’ The 
real shepherd accordingly was brought from' the hill, and, as 
there was time to tutor liim by the way, he was as deaf when 
he made his appearance as was necessary to sustain his char- 
acter. InvemaEyle was afterwards pardoned under the Act of 
Indemnity. 

The Author knew him well, and has often heard these cir- 
cumstances fi:om his own mouth. He was a noble specimen of 
the old Highlander, far descended, gallant, courteous, and 
brave, even to chivalry. He had been out, I believe, in 1715 
and 1745, was an active partaker in all the stirring scenes 
which passed in the Highlands betwixt these memorable eras ; 
and, r have heard, was remarkable, among other exploits, for 
having fought a duel with the broadsword -with the celebrated 
Rob Roy . MacGregor at the clachan of Balquidder. 

Invernahyle chanced to be in Edinburgh when Paul Jones 
came into the Firth of Forth, and though then an old man, I 
saw him in arms, and heard him exult (to use his o-wn words) 
in the prospect of ‘ drawing his claymore once more before he 
died.’ In fact, on that memorable occasion, when the capital of 
Scotland, was menaced by three trifling sloops or brigs, scarce 
fit to have sacked a fishing village, he was the only man who 
seemed to propose a plan of resistance. He offered to the 
magistrates, if broadswords and dirks could be obtained, to find 
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as many HigUanders among the lower classes as would cut off 
any boat’s crew who might be sent into a town full of narrow 
and mnding passages, in which they were like to disperse in 
quest of plunder. I know not if his plan was attended to ; I 
rather think it seemed too hazardous to the constituted au- 
thorities, who might not, even at that time, desire to see arms 
in Highland hands. A steady and powerful west wind settled 
the matter by sweeping Paul Jones and his vessels out of the 
Firth. 

If there is something degrading in this recollection, it is not 
unpleasant to compare it with those of the last war, when 
Edinburgh, besides regular forces and militia, furnished a 
volunteer brigade of cavalry, infantry, and artillery to the 
amount of six thousand men and upwards, which was in readi- 
ness to meet and repel a force of a far more formidable de- 
scription than was commanded by the adventurous American. 
Time and circumstances change the character of nations and 
the fate of cities ; and it is some pride to a Scotchman to re- 
flect that the independent and manly character of a country, 
willing to entrust its own protection to the arms of its children, 
after having been obscured for half a century, has, during the 
course of his own lifetime, recovered its lustre. 

Other illustrations of WaverUy will be found in. the Notes 
at the foot of the pages to which they belong. Those which 
appeared too long to be so placed are given at the end of the 
chapters to which they severally relate.^ 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITIONT 

T O this slight attempt at a sketch of ancient Scottish man- 
ners the public have been more favourable tb.n.n the 
Author durst have hoped or ejected. He has heard, 
with a mixture of satisfaction and humility, his work ascribed to 
more than one respectable name. Considerations, which seem 
weighty in his particular situation, prevent Hs releasing those 
gentlemen from suspicion by placing his own name in the title- : 
page ; so that, for the present at least, it must remain uncertain 

^ In this edition at the end of the several volumes. 
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whether WaurUijhz the work of a poet or a critic, a lawyer ora 
clerg 3 man, or whether the writer, to use Mrs. Malaprop’s phrase, 
he, ‘like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once/ The Autnor, as 
he is unconscious of anythin" in the^ work itself (except perhaps 
its frivolity) which prevents its finding an acknowledged father,, 
leaves it to the candour of the public to choose among the 
many circumstances peculiar to different situations in life such 
as may induce him to suppress his name on the present occasion. 
He may be a writer new to publication, and unwilling to avow 
a character to which he is unaccustomed; or he may be a 
hackneyed author, who is asliamed of too frequent appearance, 
and employs this mystery, as the heroine of the old comedy 
used her mask, to attract the attention of those to whom her 
face had become too familiar. He may be a man of a grave 
profession, to whom the reputation of being a novel-writer 
might be prejudicial ; or he may be a man of fashion, to whom 
writing of any kmd might appear pedantic. He may be too 
yomag to assume the character of an author, or so old as to 
make it advisable to lay it aside. 

The Author of Waverley has heard it objected to this novel, 
that, in the character of Galium Beg and in the account given 
by the Baron of Bradwardine of the petty trespasses of the 
Highlanders upon trifling articles of property, he has home 
hard, and unjustly so, upon their national character. Nothing 
could be farther from his wish or intention. The character of 
CaUum Beg is that of a spirit naturally turned to daring evil, 
and determined, by the circumstances of his situation, to a 
particular species of mischief Those who have perused the 
curious Letters from the Highlands, published about' 1726, 
win find instances of such atrocious characters which fell under 
the writer’s own observation, though it would be most unjust 
to consider such villains as representatives of the Highlanders 
of that period, any more than the murderers of Marr and 
Williamson can be supposed to represent the English of the 
present day. As for the plunder supposed to have been picked 
up by some of the insurgents in 1745, it must be remem- 
bered that, although the way of that unfortunate little army 
was neither marked by devastation nor bloodshed, but, on 
the contrary, was orderly and quiet in a most wonderful 
degree, yet no army marches through a country in a hostile 
manner without committing some depredations; a nd several, 
to the extent and of the nature jocularly imputed to theni 
by the Baron, were really laid to the charge of the Highland 
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insuTgeiits \ for wliicli mEny trEditions, End pErticulErly on© 
iBspecting th© Knight of the Mirror, mny he cjuoted us good 
evidence/ 


1 A homely metrical narrative of the events of the period, which con- 
tains some striking particulars, and is still a great favourite with the 
lower classes, gives a very correct statement of the behaviour of the moun- 
taineers respecting this same military license ; and, as the verses are little 
known, and contain some good sense, we venture to Insert them. 


THB* ADTHOB’S ADDBESS to all IK GENERAL 

Now, gentle readers, I have let you ken 
My very thoughts, from heart and pen, 

’T is needless now for to conten’ 

Or yet controule, 

For there’s not a word o’t I can men’ ; 

So ye must thole. 

For on both sides some were not good ; 

I saw them murd’ring in cold blood. 

Not the gentlemen, but wild and rude. 

The baser sort, 

"Who to the wounded had no mood 

But murd’ring sport ! 

Bv’n both at Preston and Falkirk, 

That fatal night ere it grew mirk. 

Piercing the wounded with their durk. 
Caused many cry ! 

Such pity ’s shown from savage and Turk 
As peace to die. 

A woe be to such hot zeal. 

To smite the wounded on the Sell ! 

It’s just they get such groats in kail. 

Who do the same. 

It only teaches crueltys real 
To them again. 

I’ve seen the men call’d Highland rogues. 
With Lowland men make aUanga a brogs. 
Sup kail and brose, and fling the cogs 
Out at the door. 

Take cocks, hens, sheep, and hogs. 

And pay nought for. 

I saw a Highlander, ’twas right drole. 

With a string of puddings bung on a pole, 
Whip’d o’er his shoulder, skipped like a foie. 
Caus’d Maggy bann. 

Lap o’er the midden and midden-hole. 

And aff he ran. 

When check’d for this, they’d often tell ye. 
Indeed her nainaelVa a tume belly; 

You ’ll no gie ’t wanting bought, nor sell me ; 
will 

Go tell King Shorge, anti Shordy’s Willie, 
I’ll hae a meat.’ 

I saw the soldiers at Linton-brig, 

Because the man was not a Whig, 

Of meat and drink leave not a sklg. 

Within his door ; 

They burnt his very hat and wig. 

And thump’d him sore. 
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And through the Highlands they were ho rude. 
As leave them neither clothes nor food, 

Then burnt their houses to conclude ; 

’Twas tit for tat. 

How can Tier nainsell e’er he good. 

To think on that? 

And after ali, O, shame and grief ! 

To use some worse than murd’ring thief. 

Their very gentleman and chief, 

Unhumanly ! 

Like Popish tortures, I beiief, 

Such crueity. 

Ev’n what was act on open stage 
At Cariisle, in the hottest rage, 

"When mercy was clapt in a cage. 

And pity dead. 

Such crueity approv’d by every age, 

I shook my head. 

So many to curse, so few to pray. 

And some aloud huzza did cry ; 

They cursed the rebel Scots that day. 

As they’d been nowt 
Brought up for slaughter, as that way 
Too many rowt. 

Therefore, alas 1 dear countrymen, 

O never do the like again. 

To thirst for vengeance, never ben’ 

Your gun nor pa’. 

But with the English e’en borrow and len’. 

Let anger fa’. 

Their boasts and bullyings, not worth a louse. 
As our King’s the. best about the house. 

'Tis ay good to be sober and douce. 

To live in peace ; 

For many, I see, for being o’er crouse. 

Gets broken face. 
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OR ’TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE 

CHAPTER I 

Introductory 

T he title of tWs work lias not been cbosen without the 
grave and solid deliberation which matters of impor- 
tance demand from the prudent. Even its first, or 
general denomination, was the result of no common research 
or selection, although, according to the example of my prede- 
cessors, I had only to seize upon the most sounding and 
euphonic surname that English history or topoCTaphy affords, 
and elect it at once as the title of my work and the name of my 
hero. But, alas ! what could my readers have ejected from the 
chivalrous epithets of Howard, Mordaunt, Mortimer, or Stanley, 
or from the softer and more sentimental sounds of Behnour, Bel- 
^e, Belfield, and Belgrave, but pages of inanity, similar to 
those which have been so christened for half a century past 1 
I must modestly admit I am too diffident of my own merit to 

f lace it in unnecessary opposition to preconceived associations ; 

have, therefore, like a maiden knight mth his white shield, 
assumed for my hero, Wavbrlet, an imcontaminated name, 
bearing with its sound little of good or evil, excepting what the 
reader shall hereafter be pleased to affix to it. But my second 
or supplemental title was a matter of much more difficult elec- 
tion, since that, short as it is, may be held as pledging the 
author to some special mode of laying his scene, dra,wing his 
characters, and managing his adventures. Had I, for example, 

TOI>. I — 1 
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announced in my frontispiece, ‘ Waverley,_a Tale of other Days, 
must not every novel-reader have anticipated a castle scarce 
less than that of TJdolpho, of which the eastern wing had long 
been uniiihabited, and the keys either lost, or consigned to the 
care of some aged butler or housekeeper, whose trembling steps, 
about the middle of the second volume, were doomed to guide 
the hero, or heroine, to the ruinous precincts'? Would not the 
owl have shrieked and the cricket cried in my very title-page ? 
and could it have been possible for me, with a moderate atten- 
tion to decorum, to introduce any scene more lively than might 
be produced by the jocularity of a cloivnish but faithful valet, or 
the garrulous narratiye of the heroine’s fille-de-chambr.e, when 
rehearsing the stories of blood and horror which she had heard 
in the servants’ hall'? Again, had my title borne, ‘Waverley, 
a Romance from the German,’ what head so obtuse as not to 
image forth a profligate abbot, an oppressive duke, a secret 
and mysterious association of Rosycrucians and Illuminati, ivith 
all their properties of black cowls, caverns, daggers, electrical 
machines, trap-doors, and dark-lanterns '? Or if I had rather • 
chosen to caU my work a ‘Sentimental Tale,’ would it. not 
have been a sufiicient presage of a heroine with a profusion of 
auburn hair, and a harp, the soft solace of her solitary hours, 
which she fortunately finds always the means of transporting 
from castle to cottage, although she herself be sometimes obliged 
to jump out of a two -pair- of-stairs window, and is more than 
once bmvildered on her journey, alone and on foot, without 
any guide but a blowzy peasant girl, whose jargon she hardly 
can understand? ^ Or again, if my Waverley had been entitled 
‘ A Tale of the Times,’ wouldst thou not, gentle reader, have 
demanded from me a dashing sketch of the fashionable world, 
a^ few anecdotes of private scandal thinly veiled, and if lus- 
ciously painted, so much the better ? a heroine from Grosveiior 
Square, and a hero from the Barouche Club hr the Four-iii- 
Hand, with a set of subordinate characters from the . elegantes 
of Queen Anne Street East, or the dashing heroes of the Bow- 
Street Office? I could proceed in proving the importance of a 
title-page, and displaying at the same time my own intimate 
knowledge of the particular ingredients necessary to .the com- 
position of romances and novels of various descriptions ; — but 
it is enough, and I scorn to tyrannise longer over the impa- 
of my reader, Avho is doubtless already anxious to know 
made by an author so profoundly versed in the 
different branches of his art. . 
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By fixing, then, the date of my story Sixty Years before 
this present 1st November 1805, I would have my readers 
understand, that they will meet in the follo^ving pages 
neither a romance of chivalry nor a tale of modern manners ; 
that my hero avtII neither have iron on his shoulders, as 
of yore, nor on the heels of his boots, as is the present 
fashion of Bond Street- and that my damsels will neither 
be clothed ‘in purple and in pall,’ like the Lady Alice of 
an old ballad, nor reduced to the primitive nakedness of a 
modern fashionable at a rout. Prom this my choice of 
an era the understanding critic may farther presage that 
the object of my tale is more a description of men than 
manners. A tale of manners, to be interesting, must either 
refer to antiquity so great as to have become venerable, 
or it must bear a vivid reflection of those scenes which are 
passing daily before our eyes, and are interesting from their 
novelty. Thus the coat-of-mail of our ancestors, and the 
triple-fiirred pelisse of our modem beaux, may, though for 
very different reasons, be equally fit for the array of a fictitious 
character ; but who, meaning the costume of his hero to be im- 
pressive, would willingly attire him in the court dress of George 
the Second’s reign, with its no collar, large sleeves, and low 
pocket-holes? The same may be urged, with equal truth, of 
the Gothic haU, which, vith its darkened and tinted windows, 
its elevated and gloomy roof, and massive oaken table garnished 
with boar’s-head and rosemary, pheasants and peacocks, cranes 
and cygnets, has an excellent effect in fictitious description. 
Much may also be gained by a lively display of a modem 
frte, such as we have daily recorded in that part of a 
newspaper entitled the Mirror of Fashion, if w*e contrast 
these, or either of them, with the splendid formality of an 
entertainment given Sixty Years since; and thus it will be 
readily seen how much the painter of antique or of fashion- 
able manners gains over him who delineates those of the last 
generation. 

Considering the disadvantages inseparable from this part of 
my subject, I must be understood to have resolved to avoid 
them as much as possible, by throwing the force of my narra- 
tive upon the characters and passions of the actors; — those 
passions^ common to men in all stages of society, and which 
have alike agitated the human heart, whether it throbbed 
imder the steel corslet of the fifteenth century, the brocaded 
coat of the eighteenth, or the blue frock and white dimity 
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waistcoat of the present day.^ Upon these passions it is no 
doubt true that the state of manners ami laws casts a necessary 
colouring; but the bearings, to use the language of heraldry, 
remain the same, though the tincture may be nob only {lifferent, 
but opposed in strong contradistinction. The wrath of our 
ancestors, for example, was coloured (jaks; it broke forth in 
acts of open and sanguinary violence against the objects of its 
fury. Our malimant feelings, which must seek gratification 
through more indirect channels, and undennine the obstacles 
which they cannot openly bear down, may be rather said to be 
tinctured sdbU. But the deep-ruling impulse is the same in 
both cases; and the proud peer, who can now only ruin his 
neighbour according to law, by protracted suits, is the genuine 
descendant of the baron who ivrapped the castle of his compet- 
itor in flames, and Imocked him on the head as he endeavoured 
to escape fi:om the conflagration. It is from the great book 
of Nature, the same through a thousand editions, whether of 
black-letter, or wire- wove and hot-pressed, that I have ventur- 
ously essayed to read a chapter to the public. Some flivour- 
able opportunities of contrast have been afforded me by the 
state of society in the northern part of the island at the period 
of my history, and may serve at once to vary and to illustrate 
the moral lessons, which I would wUingly consider as the most 
important part of my plan ; although I am sensible how short 
these will fall of their aim if I shall be found unable to mix 
them with amusement — a task not quite so easy in tliis critical 
generation as it was ‘Sixty Years since.’ 

^ Alas J that attire, respectable and Bentlemanlike in 1805, or there- 
abouts, is now as antiquated as the Author of Waverley has himself be- 
come since that period ! The reader of fashion will please to fill up the 
costume with an embroidered waistcoat of purple velvet or silk, and a 
coat of whatever colour he pleases. 



CHAPTEU II 

WaverleySonour — A Betr aspect 

I T is, then, sixty years since ^ Edward Waverley, the hero of 
the following pages, took leave of his family, to join the 
regiment of dragoons in which he had lately obtained a 
commission. It was a melancholy day at "W averley-Honour when 
the young officer parted with Sir Everard, the affectionate old 
uncle to whose title and estate he was presumptive heir. 

A difference in political opinions had early separated the 
Baronet ffom his younger brother Uichard "Waverley, the father 
of our hero. Sir Everard had inherited from his sires the 
whole train of Tory or High-Church predilections and preju- 
dices which had distinguished the house of Waverley since the 
Great Ci-vdL War. Richard^ on the contrary, who was ten years 
younger, beheld himself bom to the fortune of a second brother, 
and anticipated neither dignity nor entertainment in sustaining 
the character of Wih Wimble. He saw early that, to succeed 
in the race of life, it was necessary he should carry as little 
weight as possible. Painters talk of the difficulty of expressing 
the existence of compound passions in the same features at the 
same moment ; it would he no less difficult for the moralist to 
analyse the mixed motives which unite to form the impulse of 
■ our actions. Richard Waverley read and satisfied hims elf fi-om 
history and sound argument that, in the words of the old song, 

Passive otedience was a jest, 

And pshaw! was non-resistance ; 

yet reason would have probably been unable to combat and 
remove hereditary prejudice could Richard have anticipated 
that his elder brother. Sir Everard, taldng to heart" an early dis- 

^ Since tae year 1T45, when this little romance was commenced. The 
precise date was withheld from the original edition, lest it should antici- 
pate the nature of the tale by announcing so remarkable an era. 
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appointment, would have remained a baclielor at seventy-two. 
The prospect of succession, however remote, might in that case 
have led him to endure dragging through the greater part of 
his hfe as ‘Master Richard at the HaU, the Baronet’s brother,’ 
in the hope that ere its conclusion he should be distinguished 
as^ Sir Richard Waverley of ‘Waverley-Honour, successor to a 
princely estate, and to extended political connections as head of 
the county interest in the shire where it lay. But this was a 
consummation of things not to he expected at Richard’s outset, 
when Sir Everard was in the prime of life, and certain to be 
an acceptable suitor in almost any family, whether wealth or 
beauty should be the object of his pursuit, and when, indeed, 
his speedy marriage was a report which regularly amused the 
neighbourhood once a-year. His younger brother saw no prac- 
ticable road to independence save that of rel3dng upon his own 
exertions, and adopting a political creed more consonant both 
to reason and his own interest than the hereditary faith of Sir 
Everard in High-Church pd in the house of Stuart. He 
therefore read his recantation at the beginning of his career, 
and entered life as an avowed Whig and friend of the Hanover 
succession. 


The ministry of George the First’s time were prudently 
anxious to dimmish the phalanx© of opposition. The Toiy 
depending for their reflected lustre upon the sunshine 
of a court, had for some time been gradually reconciling them- 
selves to the new dynasty,^ But the wealthy country gentle- 
men of England, a rank which retained, Avith much of ancient 
maimers and primitive integrity, a great proportion of obstinate 
and unyielding prejudice, stood aloof in haughty and sullen 
mpositum, and cast many a look of mingled regret and hope to 
Bois le Buc, Avi^on, and Italy.^ The accession of the near 
relation of one of those steady and inflexible opponents was 
considered as a means of bringing over more converts, and there-’ 
fore Richard Waverley met ivith a share of ministerial favour 
more than proportioned to his talents or his political importance. 
It was, however, discovered that he had respectable talents for 
public business, and the first admittance to the minister’s levee 
being negotiated. Ins success became rapid. Sir Everard learned 
m_ e pubhc Newsletter, first, that Richard Waverley, 

® ministerial borough of Barter- 
faith, next, t hat Richard Waverley, Esquire, had taken a dis- 


tend^,^hefd*^hl3^eslled*^court°a^ma^lnnn’tf® was termed, the Old Pre- 
place of residence. court, as nla situation compelled him to shift his 
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tinguished part in the debate upon the Excise bill in the support 
of government; and, lastly, that Richard Waverley, Esquire, 
had been honoured vdtli a seat at one of those boards where 
the pleasure of serving the country is combined Avith other im- 
portant gratifications, which, to render them the more accept- 
able, occur regularly once a-quarter. 

Although these events followed each other so closely that 
the sagacity of the editor of a modern newspaper would have 
presaged the two last even while he announced the first, yet 
they came upon Sir Everard gradually, and drop by drop, as it 
were, dfistilled through the cool and procrastinating alembic of 
Dyer’s IrVeeMy Letterd Eor it may he observed in passing, 
that instead of those mail-coaches, by means of wliich every 
mechanic at his six-penny club may nightly learn from twenty 
contradictory channels the yesterday’s news of the capital, a 
weekly post brought, in those days, to Waverley-Honour, a 
Weekly Intelligencer, which, after it had gratified Sir Everards 
curiosity, his sister’s, and that of his aged butler, was regularly 
transferred from the Hall to the Rectory, from the Rectory to 
Squire Stubbs’s at the Grange, from the Squire to the Baronet’s 
steward at his neat white house on the heath, from the steward 
to the badiff, and from him through a huge circle of honest 
dames and gaffers, by whose hard and homy hands it was 
generally worn to pieces in about a month after its arrival. 

This slow succession of intelligence was of some advantage 
to Richard Waverley in the case before us ; for, had the sum 
total of his enormities reached the ears of Sir Everard at once, 
there can be no doubt that the new commissioner would have 
had little reason to pique himself on the success of his politics. 
The Baronet, although the mildest of human beings, was not 
without seusitive points in his character ; his brother’s conduct 
had wounded these deeply; the Waverley estate was fettered 
by no entail (for it had never entered into the head of any of its 
former possessors that one of their progeny could be guilty of 
the atrocities laid by Dyer’s Letter to the door of Richard), , 
and if it had, the marriage of the proprietor might have been 
fetal to a collateral heir. These various ideas floated through 
the braiu of Sir Everard mthout, however, producing any 
determined conclusion. 

_He examined the tree of his genealogy, which, emblazoned 
with many an emblematic mark of honour and heroic achieve- 
ment, hung upon the well- varnished wainscot of his baU, The 

^ See Dyer’s Weekly Letter. Note 1. 
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nearest descendants of Sir Hildebrand Waverley, failin^^ those 
of his eldest son Wilfred, of whom Sir Everard and his brother 
were the only representatives, were, us this honoured register 
informed him (and, indeed, as ho himself well knew), the 
Waverleys of Highley Park, com. Hants ; vith whom the main 
branch, or rather stock, of the house had renounced all connec- 
tion since the great law-suit in 1670. ^ 

This degenerate scion had committed a further offence 
against the head and source of their gentility, by the inter- 
marriage of their representative Avith Judith, heiress of Oliver 
Bradshawe, of Higldey Park, whose arms, the same Avith those 
of Bradshawe the regicide, they had quartered with the ancient 
coat of Waverley. These offences, however, had vanished from 
Sir Everard’s recollection in the heat of his resentment ; and 
had LaAvyer Clippurse, for Avhom his groom Avas despatched 
express, amved but an hour earlier, he might have had the 
benefit of drawing a new settlement of the lordship and manor 
of Waverley-Honour, with all its dependencies. But an hour 
of cool reflection is a great matter Avhen employed in Aveighing 
the comparative evil of two measures to neither of Avhich Ave 
are internally partial. LaAvyer^ Clippurse found his patron 
involved in a deep study, Avhich he Avas too respectful to 
disturb, otherAvise than by producing his paper and leathern 
ink-case, as prepared to minute his honour’s commands. Even 
this slight manceuvre was embarrassing to Sir Everard, Avho 
felt it as a reproach to his indecision. He looked at the 
attorney AAuth some deshe to issue his fiat, Avhen the sun, 
emerging firom behind a cloud, poured at once its chequered 
light through the stained AvindoAV of the gloomy cabinet in 
Avhich they were seated. The Baronet’s eye, as he raised it 
W the splendour, fell right upon the central scutcheon, im- 
pressed Avith the same device Avhich his ancestor Avas said to 
have* home in the field of Hastings, — three ermines passant, 
argent, in a field azure,* Avith its appropriate motto, Sans tache,- 
‘May our name rather perish,’ exclaimed Sir Everard, ‘than 
that ancient and loyal symbol should be blended Avith the dis- 
honoured insignia of a traitorous Roundhead ! ’ 

All this Avas the effect of the glimpse of a sunbeam, just 
sufficient to light LaAvyer Clippurse to mend his pen. The 
pen Avas mended in vain. The attorney Avas dismissed, with 
directions to hold himself in readiness on the first summons. 

The apparition of LaAvyer Clippurse at the Hall occasioned 
much speculation in that portion of the Avorld to which' 
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’Waverley-Honour formed the centre. But the more judicious 
pohticians of this microcosm augured yet worse consequeuces 
to Bichard Waverley ftom a movement which shortly followed 
his apostasy. This was no less than an excursion of the 
Baronet in his coach-and-six, with four attendants m rich 
liveries, to make a \isit of some duration to a noble peer on 
the confines of the shire, of untainted descent, steady Tory 
principles, and the happy fiither of six unmarried and accom- 
plished daughters. 

Sir Everard's reception in this family w'as, as it may be 
easily conceived, sufficiently favourable ; but of the six young^ 
ladies, his taste unfortunately deterniined him in favour ^ of 
Lady Emily, the youngest, who received his attentions with 
an embarrassment wmch showed at once that she durst 
not dechne them, and that they aftorded her anything but 
pleasure. 

Sir Everard could not but perceive something uncommon in 
the restrained emotions w’hich the young lady testified at the 
advances he hazarded ; but, assured by the prudent Countess 
that they were the natural effects of a retired education, the 
sacrifice might have been completed, as doubtless has happened 
in many similar instances, had it not been for the courage of 
an elder sister, who revealed to the w'ealthy suitor that Lady 
Emily’s affections were fixed upon a young soldier of fortune, 
a near relation of her own. Sir Everard manifested great 
emotion on receiving this intelligence, which was confimed 
to him, in a private interview, by the young lady herself, 
although under the most dreadful apprehensions of her father’s 
indignation. 

Honour and generosity were hereditary attributes of the 
house of Waverley. With a grace and dehcaoy worthy the 
hero of a romance, Sir Everard withdrew his claim to the hand 
of Lady Emily. He had even, before leaving BlandeviUe Castle, 
the address to extort fi:om her father a ^consent to her union 
with the object of her choice. What arguments he used on 
this point cannot exactly be known, for Sir Everard was never 
supposed strong iu the powers of persuasion; but the young 
officer, immediately after this transaction, rose in the army with 
a rapidity far surpassing the usual pace of unpatronised pro- 
fessional merit, although^ to outward appearance, that was aU 
he had to depend upon. 

The shock which Sir Everard encountered upon this occasion, 
although diminished by the consciousness of having acted 
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virtuously and generously, bad its effect upon bis future life. 
His resolution of marriage bad been adopted in a fit ot indig- 
nation ; tbe Labour of courtsbip did not quite suit the dignified 
indolence of bis liabits; be bad but just escaped the risk of 
marrying a woman who could never love bim, and bis pride could 
not be greatly flattered by tbe termination ot bis amour, even 
if bis heart had not suffered. Tbe result of tbe whole matter 
was bis return to Waverley-Honour without any transfer ot_ 
his affections, notwithstanding tbe sighs and languLsbinents of 
tbe fair tell-tele, who bad revealed, in mere sisterly aflection, 
tbe secret of Lady Emily’s attachment, and in despite ot the 
nods, winks, and innuendoes of the officious lady mother, _ and 
tbe grave eulogiums which the Earl pronounced successively 
on the prudence, and good sense, and admirable dispositions, 
of his first, second, third, fourth, and fifth daughters. The 
memory of his unsuccessful amour was with Sir Everard, as 
with many more of liis temper, at once shy, proud, sensitive, 
and indolent, a beacon against exposing hunself to similar 
mortification, pain, and fruitless exertion for the tune to come. 
He continued to live at Waverley-Honour in tbe style of an 
old English gentleman, of an ancient descent and opulent 
fortune. His sister. Miss Eachel Waverley, presided at his 
table ; and^ they became, by degrees, an old bachelor and an 
ancient maiden lady, the gentlest and Idndest of the votaries 
of celibacy. 

. The vehemence of Sir Everard’s resentment against his 
brother was but short-lived ; yet his dislike to the Whig and 
, the placeman, though unable to stimulate him to resume any 
active measures prejudicial to Eichard’s interest, in the suc- 
cession to the family estate, continued to maintain the coldness 
between them. Eichard knew enough of the world, and of his 
brother’s temper, to believe that by any ill-considered or pre- 
cipitate advances on his part, he might turn passive dislike 
into a more active principle. It was accident, therefore, which 
at lengthy occasioned a renewal of their intercourse. Eichard 
had married a young woman of rank, by whose family interest 
and private fortune he hoped to advance his career. In her 
right he became possessor of a manor of some value, at the 
distance of a few miles from Waverley-Honour. 

Little Edward, the hero of our tale, then in his fifth year, 
was their only child. It chanced that the infant with his maid 
had strayed one morning to a mile’s distance fi-om the avenue 
of Brere-Avood Lodge, his father’s seat. Their attention Avas 
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atti-acted by a carriage drawn by six stately long-tailed black 
horses, and with as much carving and gilding as would have 
done honour to luy lord mayor's. It was waiting for the 
osvner, who was at a little distance ins])ecting the progress of 
a half-built farm-house. I know not whether the boy's nurse 
had been a Welsh or a Scotch-woman, or in what manner he 
associated a .sliield emblazoned with three ermines with the 
idea of personal property, but he no sooner beheld this family 
emWem than he stoutly determined on vindicating his right 
to the splendid veliiele on which it was displayed. The Baronet 
arrived wiiile the boy’s maid was in vain endeavouring to make 
him desist from Ins determination to appropriate the gilded 
coach and six. The rencontre was at a happy moment for 
Edward, as his uncle had been just eyeing wistfully, with 
something of a feeling like envy, the chubby boys of .the stout 
yeoman whose mansion w'as building by his direction. In the 
round-faced rosy cherub before him, bearing his eye and liis 
name, and vindicating a heredita^ title to his family, affection, 
and patronage, by means of a tie which Sir Everard held as 
sacred as either Garter or Blue-mantle, Providence seemed 
to have granted to him the very object best calculated to fill 
up the void hi his hopes and affections. Sir Everard returned 
' to Waverley-HaU upon a led horse, wdiich was kept in readi- 
ness for him, while the child and his attendant were sent home 
in the carriage to Brere-wood Lodge, with such a message as 
opened to Richard Waverley a door of reconciliation ivith his 
elder brother. 

Their intercourse, however, though thus renewed, continued 
to be rather formal and civil than partaking of brotherly 
cordiality ; yet it was sufficient to the ivishes of both parties. 
Sir Everard obtained, in the frequent society of his little 
nephew, something on w'hich his hereditary pride might found 
the anticipated pleasure of a continuation of his lineage, and 
where his kind and gentle affections could at the same time 
fully exercise themselves. For Richard Waverley, he beheld 
in the growing attachment between the uncle and nephew the 
means of securing his son's, if not his own, succession to the 
hereditary estate, which he felt would be rather endangered 
than pronioted by any attempt on his oivn part towards a 
closer intimacy ivith a man of Sir Everard’s habits and 
opinions. 

Thus, by a sort of tacit compromise, little Edward was per- 
mitted to pass the greater part of the year at the Hall, and 
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appeared to stand in the same intimate relation to both families, 
although their mutual intercourse was otherwise limited to 
formal messages and more formal visits. The education of the 
youth was regulated alternately by the taste and opinions of 
his uncle and of his father. But more of this in a subsequent 
chapter. 



CHAPTER HI 

Education 



"MIE education of our hero, Edward "Waverley, was of a 
nature somewhat desultory. In infancy his health suf- 
fered, or was supposed to suffer (which is quite the same 
thing), by the air of London. As soon, therefore, as official 
duties, attendance on Parliament, or the prosecution of any of 
his plans of interest or ambition, called his father to to‘wn, .wMch 
was his usual residence for eight months in the year, Edward 
was transferred to Waverley-Honour, and experienced a total 
qhange of instructors and of lessons, as well as of residence. 
This might have been remedied had his father placed him under 
the. superintendence of a permanent tutor. But he considered 
that one of his choosmg would probably have been unacceptable 
at Waverley-Honour, and that such a selection as Sir .Everard 
might have made, were the matter left to him, would have 
burdened him with a disagreeable inmate, if not a political 
spy,; in his family. He therefore prevailed upon his private 
secretary, a young man of taste and accomplishments, to be- 
stow an hour or two on Edward’s education while at Brere- 
wood .Lodge, and left his uncle answerable for his improvement 
in literature while an inmate at the Hall. 

This was in some degree respectably provided for. Sir 
Eyerard’s chaplain, an Oxonian, who had lost his fellowship for 
declining to take the oaths at the accession of George I., was 
not only an excellent classical scholar, but reasonably sMUed 
in science,, and master of most modem languages. He was, 
however, old and indulgent, and the recurring interfe^um, 
during which Edward was entirely freed from his discipline, 
occasioned such a relaxation of authority, that the youth was 
permitted, in a great measure, to learn as he pleased, what he 
pleased, and. when he pleased. This slaclniess of rule might 
have been ruinous to a boy of slow understanding, who, feeling 
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labour in the acquisition of knowledge, would have altogether 
neglected it, save for the command of a task-master ; and it 
might have proved equally dangerous to a youth whose animal 
spirits were more powerful than his imagination or his feelings, 
and whom the irresistible influence of Alma would have engaged 
in field-sports from morning till night. But the character of 
Edward Waverley was remote from either of these. His powers 
of apprehension were so uncommonly quick as almost to re- 
semble intuition, and the chief care of his preceptor was to 
prevent him, as a sportsman would phrase it, from overrunmng 
his game — that is, from acquiring his knowledge in a slight, 
flimsy, and inadequate manner. And here the instructor had 
to combat another propensity too often united with brillianey 
of fancy and vivacity of talent — that indolence, namely, of 
disposition, which can only be stirred by some strong motive of 
gratification, and which renounces study as soon as curiosity is 
gratified, the pleasure of conquering the first difficulties ex- 
hausted, and the novelty^ of pursuit at an end. Edward wo^d 
throw himseK with spirit upon any classical authpr of which 
his preceptor proposed the perusal, make himself master of the 
style so far as to understand the story, and, if that pleased or 
interested him, he finished the volume. But it was in vain to 
attempt fixing his attention on critical distinctions of philology, 
upon the ^ffpence of idiom, the beauty of felicitous expression, 
or the artificial combinations of syntax. ‘ I can read and un- 
derstand a Latin author,’ said young Edward, -with the self- 
confidence and rash reasoning of j&teen, ‘and Scaliger or 
Bentley could not do much more.’ Alas ! while he was thus 
permitted to read only for the gratification of his amusement, 
he foresaw not that he was losing for ever the opportunify of 
acquiring habits of firm and assiduous application, of gaining 
the art of controlling, directing, and concentrating the powers 
of his mind for earnest investigation — an art far more essential 
than even that intimate acquaintance with classical learning 
which is the primary object of study. 

I am aware I may be here reminded of the necessity, of ren- 
dering instruction agreeable to youth, and of Tasso’s infusion 
of honey into the medicine prepared for a child ; but an age in 
which children are taught the dryest doctrines by the insin- 
uating method of instructive games, has little reason to dread 
nn *^f study being rendered too serious or severe. 

Ihe history of England is now reduced to a game at cards, 
the problems of mathematics to puzzles and riddles, and’ the 
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doctrines of arithmetic may, vre are assured, be sufficiently 
acquired by spending a few hours a-week at a new and com- 
pli^ted edition of the Royal Game of the Goose. There wants 
hut one step further, and the Creed and Ten Commandments 
may he taught in the same manner,^ without the necessity of 
the grave face, deliberate tone of recital, and devout attention, 
hitherto exacted from the iveU-govemed chil^ood of tffis rej^. 
It may, in the meantime, be subject of serious consideration, 
whether those who are* accustomed only to acquire instruction 
through the medium of amusement may not he brought to 
reject that which approaches under the aspect of study ; whether 
those who learn history by the cards may not be led to prefer 
the means to the end ; and whether, were we to teach religion 
in the way of sport, our pupils may not thereby be gradually 
induced to make sport of their rehgion._ To our young hero, 
who was permitted to seek his instruction only according to 
the bent of his own mind, and who, of consequence, only sought 
it so long as it afforded him amusement, the indulgence of his 
tutors was attended ivith evil consequences, which long con- 
tinued to irifluence his character, happiness, and utility. 

Edward’s power of imagination and love of literature, 
although the former was vivid and the latter ardent, were so 
ffir from affording a remedy to this peculiar evil, that they rather 
inflamed and increased its violence. The library at Waverley- 
Honour, a large Gothic room, with double arches and a gallery, 
contained such a miscellaneous and extensive collection of vol- 
umes as had been assembled together, during the course of two 
hundred years, by a family which had been always wealthy, 
and inclined, of course, as a mark of splendour, to furnish their 
shelves with the current literature of the day, ^vithout much 
scrutiny or nicety of discrimination. Throughout this ample 
realm Edward was permitted to roam at large. Bhs tutor had 
• his own studies ; and church politics and controversial divinity, 
together with a love of learned ease, though they did not with- 
draw his attention at stated times from the progress of his 
patron’s presumptive heir, induced him readily to grasp at any 
apology for not extending a strict and regulated survey towards 
his general studies. Sir Everard had never been himself- a 
student, and, like his sister Miss Rachel Waverley, held the 
common doctrine, that idleness is incompatible with reading of 
any kind, and tlmt the mere tracing the alphabetical characters 
with the eye is in itself a useful and meritorious task, without 
scrupulously considering what ideas or doctrines they may 
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itappen to convey. With a desire of amusementj tlierefore, which 
better' discipline might soon have converted into a thirst for 
knowledge, young Waverley drove thi’ough the sea of books 
like a vessel without a pilot or a rudder. Nothing perhaps in- 
creases by indulgence more than a desultory habit of reading, 
especially under, such opportunities of gratiiyiug it. ^ I believe 
one reason why such numerous instances of erudition o(^ur 
among the lower ranks is, that, 'with the same powers of mind, 
the poor student is limited to a narrow 'circle for indulging Ids 
passion for books, and must necessarily make himself master of 
the few he possesses ere he can acquire more. Edw’ard, on the 
contrary, like the epicure who only deigned to take a single 
morsel from the sunny side of a peach, read no volume a 
moment after it ceased to excite his curiosity or interest; and 
it necessarily happened, that the habit of seeking only tins sort 
of gratification rendered it daily more difficult of attainment, 
till the passion for reading, like other strong.appetites, produced 
by indulgence a sort of satiety. 

Ere he attained this indifference, howover, he had read, and 
stored in a memory of uncommon tenacity, much curious, though 
ill-arranged and miscellaneous information. In English litera- 
ture he was master of Shakspeare and Milton, of our earlier, 
dramatic authors, of many picturesque and interesting passages 
from our old historical cm-onicles, and w^as particularly well 
acquainted with Spenser, Drayton, and other poets who , have 
exercised themselves on romantic fiction, of aU themes the most 
fascinating to a youthful imagination, before the passions have 
roused themselves and demand poetry of a more sentimental 
description. In this respect his acquaintance with Italian 
opened him yet a wider range. He had perused the numerous 
romantic poems, which, from the days of Pulci, have been a 
favourite exercise of the wits of Italy, and had sought gratifica- 
tion in the numerous collections of Tiovelle, wHch were brought . 
forth by the genius of that elegant though luxurious nation, in 
emulation of the Decameron. In classical literature, Waverley 
had made the usual progress, and read, the usual authors,; and 
the French had afforded him an almost exhaustless collection of 
memoirs, scarcely more faithful than romances, and of romances 
^ well written as hardly to be distinguished from memoirs. 
The splendid pages of Froissart, with his heart-stirring and eye- 
^zzhng descriptions of war and of tournaments, were among 
his chief favourites ; and from those of Brantome and De la 
IN oue he learned to compare the wild and loose, yet superstitious, 
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character of the nohles of the League mth the stem, rigid, and 
sometimes turbulent disposition of the Huguenot party. The 
Spanish had contributed to his stock of chivalrous and romantic 
lore. The earlier literature of the northern nations did not 
escape the study of one who read rather to awaken the imag- 
ination than to benefit the understanding. And yet, knowing 
much that is known hut to few, Edward Waverley might justly 
he considered as ignorant, since he knew little of what adds 
dignity to man, and qualifies him to support and adorn an 
elevated situation in society. 

The occasional attention of his parents might indeed have 
been of service to prevent the dissipation of mind incidental to 
such a desultory course of reading. But his mother died in 
the seventh year after the reconciliation between the brothers, 
and Richard "Waverley himself, who, after this event, resided 
more constantly in London, was too much interested in hi^ 
own plans of wealth and ambition to notice more respecting 
Edward than that he was of a very bookish turn, and probably 
destined to he a bishop. If he could have discovered and 
analysed his son’s waking dreams, he would have formed a very 
different conclusion. 



CHAPTEll IV 


Castle- Building 

> 

I HAVE already hinted that the dainty, sfiueiiniish, and fas- 
tidious taste acquired by a surfeit of idle reading laid not 
only rendered our hero unfit for serious and sober study, 
but had even disgusted him in some degree \\ith that in which 
he had hitherto indulged. 

He was in his sixteenth year when liis habits of abstraction 
and love of solitude became so much marked as to excite Sir 
Everard s atfectionate apprehension. He tried to counterbalance 
these propensities by engaging his nephe^v’ in field-sports, which 
had been the chief pleasure of his own youthful days. But 
although Edward eagerly carried the gun for one season, yet 
when practice had given liim some dexterity, the pastime ceased 
to afford him amusement. 

In the succeeding spring, the perusal of old Isaac Wton’s 
fascinating volume determined Edward to become ‘ a brother of 
the angle. But of aU diversions which ingenuity ever de^^sed 
lor the rmiei of idleness, fishing is the worst qualified to amuse 
a man who is at once indolent and impatient; and our hero’s 
rod was speedy flung aside. Society and example, which, more 
than any other^ motives, master and sway the natural bent of 
our passions, mi^t ha,ve had their usual effect upon the vouth- 

neighbourhood was thinly inhabited, 
and the home-bred young squires whom it afforded were not 
of a class fit to fonn Edward s usual companions, far less to ex- 
cite him to emulation m the practice of those pastimes which , 
composed the senous business of their lives. 

. There were a few other youths of better education and a 
S from their society also our hero was 

OtiPP? excluded Sir Everard had, upon the death of 

Queen ^e resigned his seat in Parliament, and as his ane 
mcreased and the number of his contemporaries diminished, 
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had gradually withch’awn himself ffom_ society ; so that when, 
upon any particular occasion, Edward mingled with accomplished 
and well-educated young men of his own rank and expectations, 
he felt an inferiority in their company, not so nauch from defi- 
ciency of information, as from the want of the skill to command 
and to arrange that which he possessed. A deep and increasing 
sensibility added to this dislike of society. The idea of having 
committed the slightest solecism in politeness, whether real or 
imaginary, was agony to him ; for perhaps even guilt itself does 
not impose upon some minds so keen a sense of shame and re- 
morse, as a modest, sensitive, and inexperienced youth feels 
from the consciousness of having neglected etiquette or excited 
ridicule. Where we are not at ease, we cannot be happy ; and 
therefore it is not surprising that Edward Waverley supposed 
that he disliked and was imfitted for society, merely because 
he had not yet acquired the habit of living in it with ease and 
comfort, and of reciprocally giving and receiving pleasure. 

The^ hours he spent Avith ms uncle and aunt were exhausted 
in listeniug to the oft-repeated tale of narrative old age. Yet 
even there his imagination, the predominant faculty of his mind, 
was frequently excited. Family tradition and genealogical his- 
tory, upon which much of Sir Everard’s discourse turned, is 
the very reverse of amber, which, itself a valuable substance, 
usually includes flies, straws, and other trifles ; whereas these 
studies, being themselves very insignificant and t riflin g, do 
nevertheless serve to perpetuate a great deal of what is rare 
and valuable in ancient manners, and to record many curious 
and minute facts which could have been preserved and conveyed 
through no other medium. If, therefore, Edward Waverley 
ya^Yned at times over the dry deduction of his line of ancestors, 
with their various intermarriages, and inwardly deprecated the 
remorseless and protracted accuracy with which the worthy Sir 
Everard rehearsed the various degrees of propinquity between 
the house of Waverley -Honour and the doughty barons, knights, 
and squires to whom, they stood allied ; if (iiotmthstanding 
his obligations to the three ermines passant) he sometimes 
cursed in his heart the jargon of heraldry, its griffins, its mold- 
Avarps, its vyverns, and its dragons, Avith all the bitterness of 
Hotspur himself, there were moments AAken these communica- 
tions interested his fancy and rewarded his attention. 

The deeds of Wilibert of Waverley in the Holy Land, his long 
absence and perilous adventures, his supposed death, and his 
return on the evening Avhen the betrothed of his heart had 
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wedded tlie liero who liud protected her from in.sulfc and op- 
pression dunug Jiis absence;^ the generosity witli which the 
Crusader relimpiished his claims, and sought in a neighbour- 
ing cloister that peace whicli passeth not a^vay ; ‘ — to these 
and similar tales he would hearken till his heart glowed and 
his eye glistened. Nor was he less affected when his aunt, 
Mrs. Rachel, iian-ated the sufferings and fortitude of Lady Alice 
Waverley during the Great Civil War. The benevolent features 
of the venerable spinster kindled into more majestic e.\pression 
as she told how Charles had, after the field of Worcester, found 
a days refuge at Waverley-PIonour, and how, when a troop of 
cavalry were approaching to search the mansion. Lady Alice 
dismissed her youngest son with a Jiandful of domestics, charg- 
ing them to make good wth their lives an liour’s diversion, that . 
the Mng might have that .space for escape. ‘ And, God help 
her, ^ would Mr.s. Rachel continue, fixing her eyes uiion the 
heroines portrait as she .spoke, ‘full dearly did she purcha.se 
t^ sMety of her prince with the life of her darling child, 
ihey brought him here a prisoner, mortally wounded ; and you 
may ^ace the drops of his blood from the great hall door along 
the httle gallery, and up to the saloon, where they laid him 
dmvn to ^e at his mother’s feet. But there was comfort e.x- 
changed between them ; for he knew, from the glance of liis 
mothers eye, that the purpose of his desperate defence was 
attamed. Ah ! I r^emember,’ she continued, ‘ I remember well 
to have seen one that loiew and loved him.. Miss Lucy St. 

^ foi’ bis sake, though one of the 
mos^t beautiful and wealthy matches in this country; all the 

fh^nr will®'’ ™ wdow’s mom-iimg dl her life 

la/ZrlTn ’ married, 

and died in — I carmot think of the date ; but I remember, 

in the November of that very year, when .^he found herself 

more, and visited all the places ivhere she had been with mv 
grand-uncle, and caused the carpets to be raised that slip mio-ht 

• It nad not been there now ; for there was not a drv eve 
m the house. You would have thought Edward thnt th?vprv 

nef^Aee Uke one that would 

_Erom such legends our hero would steal away to indulge the 

See rhe Bradshaigh Legend. Note 2. 
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fancies they excited. In the corner of the large and sombre 
library, \nth no other light than vva.s atVorded by the deciiying 
brands on its ponderous and ample heiirth, he would exercise 
for hours that internal sorcery by ^Yhich past or imaginary 
events are presented in action, as it ^Yere, to the eye of the 
muser. 'riien arose in long and iair array the splendour of the 
bridal feast at Waverley-Castle ; the tall and emaciated forai of 
its real lord, as he stood in hi.s pilgrim's wcecls, an unnoticed 
spectator of the festivities of Ms supposed heir mul intended 
bride ; the electrical shock occiisioned by the discovery ; the 
springing of the vassals to arms ; the astonishment of the bride- 
groom ; the terror and confusion of the bride ; the agony with 
wMch Wilibert observed tluit her heart as well as consent 
was in these nuptials ; the air of dignity, yet of deep feeling, 
with which he hung down the luilf-thawii sword, and turned 
away for ever from the house of his ancestors. Then Avould he 
change the scene, and fancy would at his wish represent Aunt 
Rachel’s tragedy. He saw the Lady Waverley seated in her 
bower, her ear strained to every sound, her heart throbbing 
with double agony, now listening to the decaying echo of the 
hoofs of the king’s horse, and when that had died away, hearing 
in every breeze that shook the trees of the park, the noise of 
the remote skirmish. A distant sound is heard like the rushing 
of a swoln stream ; it comes nearer, and Edward can plainly 
distinguish the galloping of horses, the cries and shouts of men, 
with straggling pistol-shots between, rolling forwards to the 
Hall. The lady starts up — a tenified menial rushes in — but 
why pursue such a description 1 

As living in tMs ideal world became daily more delectable to 
our hero, interruption was di.sagreeable in proportion. The 
extensive domain that surrounded the Hall, wMch, far exceedmg 
the dimensions of a park, was usually termed Waverley-Ohase, 
had originally been forest ground/ and still, though broken by 
extensive glades, in which the young deer w-ere sporting, re- 
tained its pristine and savage character. It Avas traversed by 
broad avenues, in many places half groAvn up Avith brushAvood, 
where the beauties of fonuer days used to take their stand to 
see the stag coursed Avith greyhounds, or to gain an aim at him 
Avith the crossboAV. In one spot, distinguished by a moss-grown 
GotMc monument, Avhich retained the name of Queen’s Standing 
Elizabeth herself was said to have pierced seven buclcs Avith her 
OAvn arrows. Tliis Avas a very favourite liaunt of Waverley. 
At other times, Avith his gun and Ms spaniel, Avhich served as 
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an apology to others, and with a book in his pocket, which 
perhaps served as an apology to himselfj he used to pursue one 
of these long avenues, which, after an ascending sweep of four 
miles, gradually narrowed into a rude and contracted path 
through the cliffy and woody pass called Mirkw'ood Dingle, and 
opened suddenly upon a deep, dark, and small lake, named, from 
the same cause, Mirkwood-Mere. There stood, in former times, 
a solitary tower upon a rock almost surrounded by the water, 
which had acquired the name of the Strength of Waverley, 
because in perilous times it had often been the refuge of the 
family. There, in the wars of York and Lancaster, the last 
adherents of the Red Rose who dared to maintain her cause 
carried on a harassing and predatoij warfare, till the stronghold 
was reduced by the celebrated Richard of Gloucester. Here, 
too, a party of Cavaliers long maintained themselves under 
Nigel Waverley, elder brother of that William whose fate Aunt 
Rachel commemorated. Through these scenes it was that 
Edward loved to ‘ chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,’ and, 
like a child among his toys, culled and arranged, from the 
splendid yet useless imagery and emblems with which his 
imagination was stored, visions as brilliant and as fading as 
those of an evening sky. The effect of this indulgence upon 
his temper and character "will appear in the next chapter. 



CHAPTEH V 

Choice of a Profession 

F rom the minuteness with which I have traced "Waverley’s 
pursuits, and the bias which these unavoidably commu- 
nicated to his imagination, the reader may perhaps an- 
ticipate, in the following tale, an imitation of the romance of 
Cervantes. But he will do my prudence injustice in the suppo- 
sition. My intention is not to foUow the steps of that inimitable 
author, in describing such total perversion of intellect as mis- 
construes the . objects actually presented to the senses, but that 
more common aberration from sound judgment, which appre- 
hends occurrences indeed in their reality, but communicates to 
them a tincture of its own romantic tone and colouring. So 
&r was Edward BTaverley from expecting general sympathy with 
his own feelings, or concluding that the present state of things 
was calculated to exhibit the reality of those visions in which 
he loved to indulge, that he dreaded nothing more than the 
detection of such sentiments as were dictated by his musings. 
He neither had nor wished to have a confidant, with whom to 
communicate his reveries ; and so sensible was he of the ridicule 
attached to them, that, had he been to choose between any 
punishment short of ignominy, and the necessity of giving a cold 
and composed account of the ideal world in which he lived the 
better part of his days, I think he would not have hesitated to 
prefer the former infliction.' This secrecy became doubly pre- 
cious as he felt in advancing life the influence of the awakening 
passions. Female forms of exquisite grace and beauty began 
to mingle in his mental adventures ; nor was he long mthout 
looking abroad to compare the creatures of his own imagination 
with the females of actual life. 

The list of the beauties who displayed their hebdomadal 
finery at the parish church of "Waverley was neither numerous 
nor select. By far the most passable was Miss Sissly, or, as 

I * 
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she rather chose to he called, Miss Cecilia Sfcuhbs, daughter of 
t^qiiire Stubbs at the Grange. I know not whether it w-as by 
the ‘ merest accident in the world,’ a phrase which, troin female 
lips, does not always exclude malice prepense, or whether it was 
from a coiifonuity of taste, that IMiss Cecilia inoro than once 
crossed Edward in his iavourite walks through Waverley- Chase. 
He had not as yet assumed courage to accost her on these occa- 
sions ; but the meeting was not without its ellect. A roman- 
tic lover is a strange idolater, who sometimes Ciires not out of 
what log he frames the object of his adoration ; at least, if 
nature has given that object any nassable proportion of per- 
sonal charms, he can easily play tlie Jeweller and Bervise in^ 
the Oriental tale,^ and supply her richly, out of the stores of 
his own imagination, with supernatural beauty, and ail, the 
properties of intellectual wealth. 

But ere the charms of Miss Cecilia Stubbs had erected her 
into a positive goddess, or elevated her at least to a level with 
the saint her namesake, j\Irs. Rachel Waverley gained some 
intimation which deteniiined her to prevent the approaching 
apotheosis. Even the most simple and unsuspicious of the^ 
female sex have (God bless them •) an instinctive sharpness ot 
perception in such matters, which sometimes goes the length 
of observing partialities that never e.xisted, but rarely mi.sses 
to detect such a pass actually under their observation. 3Irs. 
Rachel applied herself vith gi-eat prudence, not to combat, but 
to elude, the approaching danger, and suggested to her brother 
the necessity that the heir of his house should see sometlmig 
more of the world than was consistent with constant residence 


at Waverley-Honour. 

Sir Everard woidd not at first listen to a proposal which 
went to separate his nephew” from him. Edward w'as a little 
bookish, he admitted ; but youth, be bad always beard, was the 
season for learning, and, no doubt, when his rage for letters 
was abated, and his head fully stocked Avith knowledge, his 
nephew” would take to field-sports' and country business. He 
bad often, be said, himself regretted that he had not spent 
some time in study during his youth : he w”ould neither have 
shot nor hunted with less skill, and he might have made the 
roof of _St. Stephen’s echo to longer orations than were com- 
prised in those zealous Noes, with which, when a member of 
the, House during Godolphin’s administration, he encountered 
every measure of government. 


^ See Hoppner’s tale ot The Seven Lovers. 
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Amit Racliers anxiety, however, lent her address to carry 
her point. Every representative of their house had visited 
foreign parts, or served his country in the army, before he 
settled for life at ‘W'averley-Honour, and she appealed for the 
truth of her assertion to the genealogical pedigree, an authority 
which Sir Everard was never known to contradict. In short, 
a proposal was made to Mr. Richard Waverley, that his son 
should travel, under the direction of his present tutor, _ Mr. 
Pembroke, with a suitable allowance from the Baronpt’s liber- 
ality. The father himself saw no objection to this overture ; but 
upon mentioning it casually at the table of the minister, the 
great man looked grave. The reason was explamed in private. 
The unhappy turn of Sir Everard’s poHtics, the minister observed, 
was such as would render it highly improper that a young gen- 
tleman of such hopeful prospects should travel on the Conti- 
nent with a tutor doubtless of his uncle’s choosing, and directing 
his course by his instructions. What might IMr. Edward W aver- 
ley’s society be at Paris, what at Rome, where all manner of 
snares were spread by the Pretender and his sons — these were 
points for Mr. W averley to consider. This he could himself say, 
that he knew his Majesty had such a just sense of Mr. Richard 
Waverley’s merits, that, if his son adopted the army for a few 
years, a troop, he believed, might be reckoned upon in one 
of the di’agoon regiments lately returned from Flanders. 

_A hint thus conveyed and enforced was not to be neglected 
with impunity; and Richard Waverley, though mth great 
dread of shocking his brother’s prejudices, deemed he could 
not avoid accepting the commission thus offered biTn for his 
son. The truth is, he calculated much, and justly, upon Sir 
Everard’s fondness for Edward, which made him unlikely to 
resent any step that he might take in due submission to 
parental authority. Two letters announced this determination 
to the Baronet and his nephew. The latter barely communi- 
cated the fact, and pointed out the necessarj’^ preparations for 
joining his regiment. To his brother, Richard was more diffuse 
and circuitous. He coincided ivith him, in the most flattering 
manner, in the propriety of his son’s seeing a little more of the 
world, and was even humble in expressions of gratitude for his 
proposed assistance; was, however, deeply concerned that it 
was now, unfortunately, not in Edward’s power exactly to 
comply with the plan which had been chalked out by his 
best friend and benefactor. He liimself had thought ivith pain 
on the bo/ s inactivity, at an age when all his ancestors had 
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borne arms j even Royalty itself had deigned to inquire whether 
young Waverley was not now in Flanders, at an age when his 
grandfather was akeady bleeding for his king in the Great 
Civil War. This was accompanied by an offer of a troop of 
horse. What could he do 1 There was no time to consult his 
brother’s inclinations, even if he could have conceived there 
might be objections on his part to his nephew’s followng the 
glorious career of his predecessors. And, in short, that Edward 
was now (‘the inteimediate steps of cornet and lieutenant being 
overleapt with great agility) Captain Waverley, of Gardiner’s 
regiment of dragoons, which he must join in their quarters at 
Dundee in Scotland, in the course of a month. 


Sir Everard Waverley received this intimation wth a mix- 
ture of feelings. At the period of the Hanoverian succession 
he had withdrawn from parliament, and his conduct, in the 
memorable year 1715, had not been altogether unsuspected. 
There were reports of private musters of tenants and horses in 
Waverley- Chase by moonlight, and of cases of carbines and 
pistols purchased in Holland, and addressed to the Baronet, 
but intercepted by the vigilance of a riding officer of the excise, 
who was afterwards tossed in a blanket on a moonless night, by 
an association of stout yeomen, for his officiousness. Nay, it 
was even said, that at the arrest of Sir William Wyndham, the 
leacmr of the To:^ party, a letter from Sir Everard was found 

night-gown. But there was no overt act 
which an attainder could be founded on, and government, con- 
tented mth suppressing the insurrection of 1715, felt it neither 
prudent nor safe to push their vengeance farther than against 

those unfortunate gentlemen who actuaUy took up arms. 

IN or did Sir Everard s apprehensions of personal consequences 
seeni to correspond mth the reports spread among his Whig 
neighbours. It was well Imown that he had supplied mth 
money several of the distressed Northumbrians and Scotchmen, 
who, after being made prisoners at Preston in Lancashire, were- 
Newgate and the Marshalsea, and it was his 

™ nf conducted the defence of 

some of these unfortunate gentlemen at their trial. It was 

fed Soo/of ministers possessed any 

would Tift accession to the rebellion, he either 

ment nr it to brave the existing govern- 

ment, or at least would not have done so with impunitv ' The 

vomm dictated his proceedings Avere th(Je of a 

jouii^ man, and at an agitating period. Since that time Sir 
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Everard’s Jacobitism liad been gradually decajing. like a fire 
wliicli bums out for waut of fuel His Tory and High-Church 
X)rinciple.s were kept up by some occasional exercise at elections 
and quarter-sessions; but those respecting hereditary right 
were faUeu mto a sort of abeyance. Yet it jarred severely upon 
liis feelings, that his nephew should go into the army under the 
BrunsAvick djiuisty; and the more so, as, independent of his 
high and conscientious ideas of paternal authority, it was im- 
possible, or at least highly imprudent, to mterfere authoritatively 
to prevent it. This suppressed ve.xatiou gave rise to many 
poohs and pshaws, which were placed to the account of an 
incipient fit of gout, until, having sent for the Army List, the 
worthy Baronet consoled himself with reckoning the descendants 
of the houses of genuine lox'alt}’', IMordaunts, Granvilles, and 
Stanleys, whose names were to be found in that military 
record ; and, calling uj) all his feelings of family grandeur and 
warlike glory, he concluded, with logic something like Falstaffs, 
that when war was at hancl although it vrere shame to be on 
any side but one, it were worse shame to be idle than to be on 
the worst side, though blacker than usurpation could make it. 
As for Aunt Bachel, her scheme had not exactly teiminated 
according to her wishes, but she was under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to circumstances; and her mortification was diverted 
by the emiiloymeut she found m fitting out her nephew for the 
campaign, and greatly consoled by the prospect of beholding 
him blaze in complete uniform. 

• Edward Waverley himself received with animated and un- 
defined surprise this most unexpected intelligence. It was, as 
a fine old poem egresses it, ‘like a fire to heather set,’ that 
covers a solitary hill ivith smoke, and illumines it at the same 
time with dusky fire. His tutor, or, I should say, Mr. Pem- 
broke, for he scarce assumed the name of tutor, picked up 
about Edward’s room some fragments of irregular verse, which 
he appeared to have composed under the influence of the 
agitating feehngs occasioned by this sudden page being turned 
up to him in the book of life. The doctor, who was a believer 
in all poetry which was composed by his fTierid.s, and -written 
out in fair straight lines, with a capital at the beginning of 
each, communicated this treasure to Aunt Rachel, who, with 
her spectacles dimmed ivith tears, transferred them to her 
commonplace book, among choice receipts for cookery and 
me^cine, favourite texts, and portions from High- Church 
divines, and a few. song.s, amatory and Jacobitical, which she 
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had carolled in her younger days, from whence her nephew’s 
poetical tentamina were extracted when the volume itselt, wth 
other authentic records of the Waverley family, were exposed 
to the inspection of the unworthy editor of this memorable 
history. If they afford the reader no liigher amusement, they 
will serve, at least, better than narrative of any land, to 
acquaint him mth the wild and in-egular spirit of our hero ; — 

Late, when the Autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood-Mere’s romantic dell, 

The lake return’d, in chasten’d gleam, 

The purple cloud, the golden beam : 

Eeflected in the crystal pool. 

Headland and bank lay fair and cool ; 

The weather-tinted rock and tower. 

Each drooping tree, each faiiy flower, 

So true, so soft, the miiTor gave, 

As if there lay beneath the wave. 

Secure from trouble, toil, and care, 

A world than earthly world more fair. 

But distant winds began to wake. 

And roused the Genius of the Lake ! 

He heard the groaning of the oak, 

And donn’d at once his sable cloak. 

As warrior, at the battle-cry, 

Invests him with his panoply : 

Then, as the whirlwind nearer press’d 
He ’gan to shake his foamy crest 
O’er furrow’d bz’ow and blacken’d cheek. 

And bade his surge in thunder speak. 

In wild and broken eddies whhl’d 
Elitted that fond ideal world. 

And to the shore in tumult tost 
The realms of fairy bliss were lost. 

Yet, with a stern delight and strange, 

I saw the spirit-stirring change. 

As warr’d the w’ind with wave and wood, 

Upon the ruin’d tower I stood. 

And felt my heart more strongly bound 
Kesponsive to the lofty sound, ’ 

"While, joying in the mighty roar, 

I mourn’d that tranquil scene no more. 

So, on the idle dreams of youth, 

Breaks the loud trumpet-call of truth. 

Bids each fair vision pass away. 

Like landscape on the lake that lay. 

As fair, as flitting, and as frail. 

As that which fled the Autumn gale — 

For ever dead to fancy’s eye 
i , Be each gay form that glided by, 

. ; While dreams of love and lady’s charms 

Give place to honour and to arms ! 
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In sober prose, as perhaps these verses intimate less de- 
cidedly, the transient idea of Miss Cecilia Stubbs passed from 
Captain Waverley’s heiirb amid the tumioil which his new 
destinies excited. She appeared, indeed, in full splendour in 
her father’s pew upon the Sunday when he attended service for 
the last time at the old parish church, upon which occasion, at 
the request of his uncle and Aunt Rachel, he was induced 
(nothing loth, if the truth must be told) to present himself in 
full uniform. 

There is no better antidote against entertaining too high an 
opinion of others than having an excellent one of ourselves at 
the very same time. Miss Stubbs had indeed summoned up 
every assistance wMch art could alibrd to beauty ; but, alas ! 
hoop, patches, frizzled locks, and a new mantua of geiiuine 
French silk, were lost upon a young officer of dragoons who 
wore for the first time his gold-laced hat, jack-boots, and broad- 
sword. I know not whether, like the champion of an old ballad, 

His heart was all on hononr bent. 

He could not stoop to love ; 

No lady in the land liad power 
His frozen heart to move ; 

or whether the deep and flaming bars of embroidered gold, 
which now fenced his breast, de&d the artillery of Cecilia’s 
eyes ; but every arrow was launched at him in vain. 

Yet did I mark where Cupid’s shaft did light ; 

It lighted not on little western flower, 

' But oil bold yeoman, flower of all the west, 

Hight Jonas Culbertfield, the steward.’s son. 

Craving pardon for my heroics (which 1. am unable in 
certain cases to resist giving way to), it is a melancholy fact, 
that my history must here take leave of the fair Cecilia, who, 
like many a daughter of Eve, after the departure of Edward, 
and the dissipation of certain idle visions which she had 
adopted, quietly contented herself with a pis-aller, and gave 
her hand, at the distance of six months, to the aforesaid Jonas, 
son of the Baronet’s steward, and heir (no unfertile prospect) 
to a steward’s fortune, besides the snug probabihty of succeed- 
ing to his Other’s office. All these advantages moved Squire 
Stubbs, as much as the ruddy brow and manly form of the 
suitor mfiuenced his daughter, to abate somewhat in the article 
of their gentry; and so the match was concluded. None 
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seemed more gratified than Aunt Rachel, who had hitherto 
looked rather askance upon the presumptuous damsel (as 
much so, peradventure, as her nature would permit), but who, 
on the ' first appearance of the new-married pair at church, 
honoured the bride with a smile and a profound courtesy, in 
presence of the rector, the curate, the clerk, and the whole 
congregation of the united jjarishes of Waverley cu,m Beverley. 

I beg pardon, once and for all, of those readers who take up 
novels merely for amusement, for plaguing them so long mth 
old-fashioned politics, and Wliig and Tory, and Hanoverians 
and Jacobites. The truth is, I cannot promise them that tins 
story shall be intelligible, not to say probable, without it. 
My plan requires that I should explain the motives on which 
its action proceeded ; and these motives necessarily arose from 
the feelings, prejudices, and parties of the times. I do not 
invite my fair readers, whose sex and impatience give them the 
greatest right to complain of these circumstances, into a flying 
chariot dra'svn by hippogriffs, or moved by enchantment. Mine 
is a humble English post-chaise, drawn upon four wheels, and 
keeping his Majesty’s highway. Such as dislike the vehicle 
may leave it at the next halt, and wait for the conveyance of 
Prince Hussein’s tapestry, or Malek the Weaver’s flying sentry- 
box. Those who are contented to remain with me will be 
occasionally exposed to the duhiess inseparable from heavy 
roads, steep hills, sloughs, and other terrestrial retardations ; 
but, with tolerable horses and a civil driver (as the advertise- 
ments have it), I engage to get as soon as possible into a more 
picturesque and romantic country, if my passengers incline to 
have some patience .with me during my first stages.^ 

, . ; * These Introductory Chapters have been a good deal censured as tedious 
and unnecessary. Yet there are circumstances recorded in them which the 
author -has not been able to persuade himself to retrench or cancel. ;■ 



CHAPTEK VI 

The Adieus of Waverley 

I T was upou the eveuini? of this memorable Sunday that Sir 
Everard entered the library,, where he narrowly missed sur- 
prising our young hero as he went through the guards of 
the broadsword Avith the ancient weapon of old Sir Hildebrand, 
which, being preserved as an heirloom, usually hung over the 
chimney in tne library, beneath a picture of the laiight arid 
his horse, where the features were almost entirely hidden by 
the knight’s iirofusion of curled hair, and the Bucephalus which 
he bestrode concealed by the voluminous robes of the Bath 
with which he was decorated. Sir Everard entered, and after 
a glance at the picture and another at his nephew, began a little 
speech, which, however, soon dropt into the natural simplicily 
of. his common manner, agitated upon the present occasion by 
no common feeling. ‘ Nephew,’ he said ; and then, as mending 
his phrase, ‘ My dear Edward, it is God’s will, and also the will 
of your father, whom, under God, it is your duty to obey, that 
you should leave us to take up the profession of arms, in which 
so many of your ancestors have been distinguished. I have 
made such arrangements as will enable you to take the field as 
their descendant, and as the probable heir of the house of 
Waverley; arid, sir, in the field of battle you wDl remember 
what name you bear. And, Edward, my dear boy, remember 
also that you are the last of that race, and the only hope of its 
revival depends upon you ; therefore, as far as duty and honour 
will permit, avoid danger — I mean unnecessary danger — and 
keep no company with rakes, gamblers, and "V^gs, of whom, 
it , is to be feared, there are but too many in the service into 
which you are going. Your colonel, as I am informed, is an 
excellent man — for a Presbyterian; but you ^vill remember 

your duty to God, the Church of England, and the’ (this 

breach, ought to have been supplied, according to the rubric. 
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■witli the word ; but as, unfortunately, tliat word conveyed 
a double and embarrassing sense, one meaning ch facto and 
tbe other dsjwre, the knight tilled up the blank othenvise) — 

‘ the Church of England, .and all constituted authorities/ _ Then, 
not trusting himself Avith any further oratory, he carried his 
nephew to his stables to see the horses destined for liis cam- 
paign. Two were black (the regimental^ colour), superb chargers 
both; the other three were stout active hacks, designed for 
the road, or for his domestics, of whom two were to attend him 
from the Hall; an additional groom, if necessary, might be 
picked up in Scotland. 

‘You will depart Avith but a small retinue,’ quoth the 
Baronet, ‘compared to Sir Hildebrand, when he mustered 
before the gate of the Hall .a larger body of horse than your 
.whole regiment consists of. I could have Avished that these 
twenty young felloAvs from my estate, Avho have enlisted in 
your troop, had been to march Avith you on your journey to 
Scotland. It would have been something, at least ; but I am 
told their attendance Avould be thought unusual in these days, 
Avhen every new and foolish fashion is introduced to break the 
natural dependence of the people upon their landlords.’ 

Sir Everard had done his best to correct this unnatural 
disposition of the times; for he had brightened the chain of 
attachment between the recruits and their young captain, not 
only by a copious repast of beef and ale, by AAny of parting 
feast, but by such a pecuniary donation to each individual as 
tended rather to improve the conviviality than the discipline 
of' their march. ^ After inspecting the cavahy, Sir Everard 
again conducted his nephew to the library, where he produced 
a. letter, carefully folded, surrounded by a little stripe of flox- 
sUk, accordmg to ancient form, and sealed Avith an accurate 
impression of the "Waverley coat-of-arms. It was addressed, 
Avith. great formality, ‘ To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq. 
of Bradwardine, at his principal mansion of Tully-Veolan, 
in_ Perthshire, North Britain. These — By the hands of Cap- 
tain Edward Waverley, nephew of Sir Everard Waverley, of 
"Waverley-Honour, Bart.’ 

The gentleman to whom this enormous greeting was ad- 
dressed, of whom Ave shall have more to say in the sequel, 

, had been in arms for the exiled family of Stuart in the year 
1715, and was made prisoner at Preston in Lancashire. He 
Avas of a very ancient family, and somewhat embarrassed 
fortune ; a scholar, according to the scholarship of Scotchmen, 
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that is, his learning was more diffuse than accurate, and he 
was rather a reader than a gramniarian. Of his zeal for the 
classic authors he is said to have given an uncommon instance. 
On the road between Preston and London he made his escape 
from his guards; but being afterwards found loitering near 
the place where they had lodged the former night, he was 
recognized, and again arrested. His companions, and even his 
escort, were surprised at his infatuation, and could not help 
inquiring, why, being once at liberty, he had not made the 
best of lus way to a place of safety ; to wliich he replied, that 
he had intended to do so, hut, in good faith, he had returned to 
seek his Titus Livius, which he had forgot in the hurry of his 
escape.^ The simplicity of this anecdote struck the gentleman, 
who, as we before observed, had managed the defence of some 
of those unfortunate persons, at the expense of Sir Everard, 
and perhaps some others of the party. He was, besides, him- 
self a special admirer of the old Patavinian, and though 
. probably his own zeal might not have carried him such ex- 
travagant lengths, even to recover the edition of Sweynherm 
and Paimartz (supposed to he the pi'inceps), he did not the 
less estimate the devotion of the North Britain, and in conse- 
quence exerted himself to so much purpose to ‘ remove and 
soften evidence, detect legal flaws, ^ et cetera, that he accom- 
phshed the final discharge and deliverance of Cosmo Oomyne 
Bradwardine from certain very awkward consequences of a plea 
before our sovereign lord the king in W estminster. 

The Baron of Bradwardine, for he was generally so called in 
Scotland (although his intimates, from his place of residence, 
used to denominate him TuUy-Veolan, or more familiarly, 
TuUy), no sooner stood rectus in cu/ria than he posted down 
to pay his respects and make his acknowledgments at Waverley-r 
Honour. A congenial passion for field-sports, and a general 
coincidence in political opinions, cemented his fidendship with 
Sir Everard, notwithstandmg the difference of their habits and 
studies in other particulars ; and, having spent several weeks 
at Waverley-Honour, the Baron departed with many expressions 
of regard, warmly pressing the Baronet to return his visit, and 
partake of the diversion of grouse-shooting upon his moors in 
P erthshir e next season. Shortly after, Mr. Bradwardine remitted 
from Scotland a sum in reimbursement of expenses incurred in 
the King’s High Co.urt of Westminster, which, although not 
quite so formidable when reduced to the English denomination, 

^ Titus Livius. Note 3. 
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iiad, in its original form of Scotch pounds, shillings, and pence, 
such a formidable effect upon the frame of Duncan Macwheeble, 
the laird’s confidential factor, haron-hailie, and man of resource, 
that he had a fit of the cholic, which lasted for five days, occa- 
sioned, he said, solely and utterly by becoming the unhappy 
instrument of conveying such a serious sum of money out of 
his native country into the hands of the false English. But 
patriotism, as it is the fairest, so it is often the most suspicious 
mask of other feeliugs ; and many who Imew Bailie Macwheeble 
concluded that his professions of regret were not altogether 
disinterested, and that he would have grudged the moneys 
paid to the hons at "Westminster much less had they not come 
from Bradwardine estate, a fond which he considered as more 
particularly his o^vn. But the Bailie protested he was absolutely 
disinterested — 

‘Woe, woe, for Scotland, not a wMt for me !’ 

The laird was only, rejoiced that his worthy fiiend. Sir Everard ’ 
Waverley of Waverley -Honour, was reimbursed of the expendi- 
ture which he had outlaid on account of the house of Brad- 
wardine. It concerned, he said, the, credit of his own family, 
and of the kingdom of Scotland at large, that these disburse- 
ments should be repaid forthwith, and, if delayed, it would be a 
matter of national reproach. ^ Sir Everard, accustomed to treat 
much larger sums -with indifference, received the remittance 
of £294, 13s. 6d. mthout being aware that the payment was 
an inteniatioual concem, and, indeed, would probably have 
forgot the circumstance altogether, if Bailie Macwheeble had 
thought of comforting his cholic by intercepting the subsidy. 
A yearly intercourse took place, of a short letter and a hamper 
or a cask or two, between Waverley-Honour and TuUy-Veolan, 
the English exports consisting of mighty cheeses and mightier 
ale, pheasants, and venison, and the Scottish returns being 
vested in gi-ouse, white hares, pickled salmon, and usquebaugh ; 
ail which were meant, sent, and received as pledges of constant 
friendship and amity between two important houses. It followed 
as a matter of cour.se, that the heir-apparent of Waverley-Honour 
could not with propriety visit Scotland wthout being famished 
with credentials to the Baron of Bradwardine. 

Vtlmn this matter was exifiained and settled, Mr. Pembroke 
e.xpressecl hi.s wish to take a private and particular leave of his 
dear pupil.^ Ihe good man s exhortations to Edw'ardto preserve 
uu uiiulculiiihed life und moriils, to liold fast tlie principles of 
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much, honour in supposing him an emissary of exiled royalty, 
h.e explained his actual business. 

Tiie Tnan of hooks uith a much more composed air pro- 
ceeded to examine the manuscripts. The title of the first Tvas 
‘A Dissent fi:om Dissenters, or the Comprehension confuted; 
shouring the Impossibility of any Composition between the 
Church and Puritans, Presfijiierians, or ySectaries of any De- 
scription ; illustrated from the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the soundest Controversial Divines.’ To this 
work the bookseller positively demurred. ‘Well meant,’ he 
said, ‘and learned, doubtless; but the time had gone by. 
Printed on small-pica it would run to eight hundred pagas, and 
could never pay. Begged therefore to be excused. Loved and 
honoured the true church from his soul, and, had it been a 
sermon on the martyrdom, or any twelve-penny touch — why, 
I would venture something for the honour of the cloth. But 
come, let ’s see the other. “ Plight Hereditary righted 1 ” — Ah ! 
there’s some sense in this. Hum — hum — hum — pages so 

many, paper so much, letter-press Ah — I’ll tell you, 

though, doctor, you must knock out some of the Latin and Greek ; 
heavy, doctor, damn’d heavy — (beg your pardon) and if you 
throw in a few graias more pepper — I am he that never peached 
my author. I have published for Drake and Charlwood Lawton, 
and poor Amhuist ^ — Ah, Caleb I Caleb ! Well, it was a shame 
to let poor Caleb starve, and so many fat rectors and sguires 
among us. I gave him a dinner once a- week ; but, Lord love you, 
what ’s once a-week, when a man does not Imow where to go the 
other six ^ys 1 W ell, but I must show the manuscript to little 
Tom Ahbi the soHcitor, who manages all my law affairs — must 
. keep on the windy side ; the mob were very uncivil the last time 
I mounted in Old Palace Yard — aU Whigs and Poundheads 
every man of them, WiUiamites and Hanover rats. ’ 

The next day ^Ir. Pembroke again called on the publisher, 
but found Tom Alibi’s advice had determined him agamst 
undertaking the work. ‘ Hot but what I would go to — (what 
was I going to say?) to the Plantations for the church with 
pleasure — but, dear doctor, I have a wife and family; hut, to 
show my zeal, I ’ll recommend the job to my neighbour Trimmel 
he is a bachelor, and leaving off business, so a voyage in a 
western barge would not inconvenience him.’ But LIr. Trimmel 
was also obdurate, and Mr. Pembroke, fortunately perchance 
for himself, was compelled to return to Waverley-Honour with 
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Ms treatise in vindication of tlie real fundamental principles of 
church and state safety pached in Ms saddle-hags. 

As the public vrere thus hkety to he deprived of the benefit 
arising from Ms lucubrations by the selfish cowardice of the trade, 
Mr. Pembroke resolved to make two copies of these tremendous 
manuscripts for the use of Ms pupil, lie felt that he had been 
indolent as a tutor, and, besides, his conscience checked Mm for 
complying with the request of Mr. Richard Waverley, that he 
would impress no sentiments upon Edward’s mind inconsistent 
with the present settlement in church and state. But pow, 
' thought he, I may, without breach of my word, since he is no 
longer under my tuition, afi'ord the youth the means of judging 
for himselfi and have only to dread Ms reproaches for so long 
concealing the light which the perusal will flash upon Ms 
mind. RTiile he thus indulged the reveries of an author and a 
politician, Ms darling proseljlc, seeing nothing ver3>- inviting 
in the title of the tracts, and appalled by the hulk and compact 
lines of the manuscript,' quietly consigned them to a comer of 
his travelling trunk. 

Aunt Rachers ferewell was brief and affectionate. She only 
cautioned her dear Edward, whom .she probably deemed some- 
what susceptible, against the fascination of Scottish beauty. 
She allowed that the northern part of the island contained some 
ancient families, but they were aU "WMgs and Presbyterians 
except the Highlanders ; and rejecting them she must needs 
say, there could he no great delicacy among the ladies, where 
the gentlemen’s usual attire was, as she had been assured, to say 
the least, very singular, and not at aU decorous. She concluded 
her farewell with a'Mnd and moving benediction, and gave the 
young officer, as a pledge of her regard, a valuable diamond ring 
(often worn by the male sex at that time), and a purse of broad 
gold pieces, wMch also were more common Sixty Years since 
than they have been of late. 
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A Horse-QiiaHer in Scotland 

T he next morning, amid varied^ feelings, tlie chief of 
which was a predominant, anxious, and even solemn 
impression, that he was now in a great measure aban- 
doned to his own guidance and direction, Edward Waveiiey 
departed from the Hall amid the blessings and tears of- all the 
old domestics and the inhabitants of the village, mingled with 
some sly petitions for sergeantcies and corporalships, and so 
forth, on the part of those who professed that ‘ they never thoft 
to ha’ seen Jacob, and Giles, and Jonathan go olf for soldiers, 
save to attend his honour, as in duty bound.’ Edward, as in 
duty bound,, extricated himself from the supplicants with the 
pledge of fewer promises than might have been expected from a 
young man so little accustomed to the world. After a short 
visit to London, he proceeded on horseback, then the general 
mode of travelling, to Edinburgh, and from thence to Dundep, 
a seaport on the eastern coast of Angus-shire, where his regiment 
•was then quartered. , . , 

He now entered upon a new world, where, for a time, all was 
beautiful because all was new. Colonel Gardiner, the command- 
ing officer of the regiment, was himself a study: for a romantic, 
and at the same time an inquisitive, youth. In person. he was 
tall, handsome, and active, though somewhat advanced in Hfe. 
In Ms early years he had been what is called, by manner of 
palliative, a very gay young man, and strange stories were 
circulated about his sudden conversion from doubt, if not 
infidelity, to a serious and even enthusiastic turn of mind. It 
was whispered that a supernatural communication, of a nature 
obvious even to the exterior senses, had produced this wonderiul 
change ; and though some_ mentioned the proselyte as an en- 
thusiast, none hinted at his being a hypocrite. This singular 
apd mystical circumstance gave Colonel Gardiner a peculiar and 
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A Horse-Quarter in Scotland 
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forth, on the part of those who professed that ‘ they never tboft 
to ha’ seen Jacob, and Giles, and Jonathan go off for soldiers, 
save to attend his honour, as in duty bound.’ Edward, as in 
duty bound, extricated himself from the supplicants vdth the 
pledge of fewer promises than might have been expected from a 
young man so nttle accustomed to the world; : After a short 
■visit to London, he proceeded on horseback, then the general 
-mode of travelling, to Edinburgh, and from thence to Dundee, 
a seaport on the eastern coast of Angus-sliire, Avhere his regiment 
■was then quartered. , 

He now entered upon a new world, where, for. a time, aU was 
beautiful because all was new. Colonel Gardiner, the command- 
ing ofi&cer of the regiment, was himself a study for a romantic, 
and at the same time an inquisitive, youth. In. person he was 
tall, handsome, and active, though somewhat advanced in life. 
In his_ early years he had been what is called, by manner of 
palliative, a very gay young man, and strange stories were 
circulated about his sudden conversion from doubt, if not 
infidelity, to a serious and even enthusiastic turn of mind. It 
was whispered that a supernatural communication, of a nature 
obvious even to the exterior senses, had produced this wonderftil 
change ; and though some_ mentioned the proselyte as an en- 
thusiast, none hinted at his being a hypocrite. This singular 
and mystical circumstance gave Colonel Gardiner a peculiar and 
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solemn interest in the eyes of the young soldier.^ It may be 
KisUy ima^ned that the officers of a reginient, commanded by 
so respectable a person, composed a society' more sedate and 
orderly than a military mess always exliibits j and that Waverley 
escaped some temptations to which he might otherwise have 
been exposed. 

]\Ieanwhile his military education proceeded. Already a 
good horseman, he was now initiated into the arts of the manage, 
which, when carried to perfection, almost realise the fable of 
the Centaur, the guidance of the horse appearing to proceed 
horn the rider’s mere volition, rather than from the use of 
any external and apparent signal of motion. He received 
also in.structions in liis field duty ; but I must omi, that wheii 
his fir.st ardour was past, his progress fell short in the latter 
particular of what he Avished and exiiected. The duty of an 
officer, the most imposing of all others to the inexperienced 
mind, because accompanied with so much outward pomp and 
circumstance, is in its essence a very dry and abstract task, 
depending chiefly upon arithmetical combinations, requiring 
much attention, and a cool and reasoning head to bring them 
into action. 'Our hero Avas liable to fits of absence, in which 
his blunders excited some mirth, and called doAm some reproof. 
This circumstance impressed him Avith a painful sense of 
inferiorit}’’ in those qualities Avhich appeared most to deserve 
and obtain regard in his new profession. He asked himself in 
vain, why his eye could not judge of distance or space so well 
as those of his companions ; wh}^ his head was not ahvays suc- 
cessful in disentangling the various partial movements neces.sarj’- 
to execute a particular evolution ; and Avhy his memory, so alert 
upon most occasions, did not correctly retain technical phrases 
and minute points of etiquette or field discipline. , Waverley 
was naturafiy modest, and therefore did not fall into the 
egregious mistake of supposing such minuter rules of military 
duty beneath his notice, or conceiting himself to be bom a 
general, because he made an indifierent subaltern. The truth 
was, that the vague and unsatisfactory course of reading which 
he had pursued, working upon a temper naturally retired and 
abstracted had given him that wavering and unsettled habit of 
mind. Avhich is most averse to study and riveted attention. 
Time, in the meanwhile, hung heary on his hands. The 
gent^ of the neighbourhood were disaffected, and showed little 
hospitahty to the mditary guests ; and the people of the toAvn, 
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cMefly engaged in mercantile pursuits, ^vere not such as 
Waverley chose to associate with. The arrival of summer, and 
a curiosity to know something more of Scotland than he could 
see in a ride from his quarters, determined him to request 
leave of absence for a few weeks. He resolved first to visit his 
uncle’s ancient friend and correspondent, "with the purpose of 
extending or shortening the time of his residence according to 
circumstances. He travelled of course on horseback, and with 
a single attendant, and passed his first night at a miserable inn, 
where the landlady haa neither shoes nor stockings, and tlie 
landlord, who called himself a gentleman, was disposed to be 
rude to his guest, because he had not bespoke the pleiisure of 
his society to supper.^ The next day, traversing an open and 
uninclosed country, Edward gradually approached the High- 
lands of Perthshire, which at first had appeared a blue outline 
in the horizon, but now swelled into huge gigantic masses, 
which frowned defiance over the more level country that lay 
beneath them. Near the bottom of this stupendous barrier, 
but still in the Lowland country, dwelt Cosmo Comyne Brad- 
wardine of Bradwardine ; and, if grey-haired eld can be in aught 
believed, there had dwelt his ancestors, with all their heritage, 
since the days of the gracious King Duncan. 


^ Scottish Inns. Note 6. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A. Scottish Manor-House Siocty Years Since 

I T was about noon wben Captain Waverley entered the strag- 
gling village, or rather hamlet, of Tully-Veolan, close to 
which was situated the mansion of the proprietor.- The 
houses seemed miserable in the extreme, especially to an eye 
accustomed to the smiling neatness of English cottages. They 
stood, without any respect for regularity, on each side of a 
straggling kind of unpaved street, where children, almost in a 
primitive state of nakedness, lay sprawling, as if to be crushed 
by the hoofs of the first passing horse. ^ Occasionally, indeed, 
when such a consummation seemed ine-vitable, a watchful old 
grandam, with her close cap, distaff, and spindle, rushed like a 
sibyl in firenzy out of one of these miserable cells, dashed into 
the middle of the path, and snatching up her own charge from 
among the sun-bumt loiterers, saluted him -with a sound cuff, 
and fransported him back to his dungeon, the little white- 
headed varlet screaming ah the while, from the very top of 
his lungs, a shrilly treble to the growling remonstrances of the 
enraged matron. Another part in this concert was sustained 
by the incessant yelping of a score of idle useless curs, which 
followed, snarling, barldng, howling, and snapping at the horses’ 
heels ; a nuisance at that time so common in Scotland, that a 
French tourist, who, like other -travellers, longed to fin d a good 
and rational reason for everythmg he saw, has recorded, as one 
of the memorabilia of Caledonia, that the state maintained in 
each village a relay of curs, called collies, whose duty it was to 
chase the chevaus de poste (too starved and exhausted to move 
without such a stimulus) from one hamlet to another, till their 
annoying convoy drove them -to the end of their stage. . The 
evil and remedy (such as it is) still exist. — But this is remote 
from our present purpose, and is only thrown out for considera- 
"tion of the cohectors under Mr. Dent’s dog-bill. 
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As Waverley moved on, here and there im old man, bent as 
much by toil as years, bis eyes bleared with ago and snioke, 
tottered to the door of bis liut, to gaze on the dress of the 
stranger and the fonn and motions of the horses, and then 
assembled, vith his neighbours, in a little groni) at the smithy, 
to discuss the i)robabilities of whence the stranger c.'inie and 
where he might be going. Three or four village girls, re- 
turning from the well or brook with pitchers and ])ails u])on 
their heads, formed more xdeasing objects, and, with their thin 
short-gowns and single petticoats, bare arms, legs, and feet, 
uncovered heads and braided liair, somewhat resembled Italian 
forms of landscape. Nor could a lover of the picturesque ha ve 
challenged either the elegance of their costume or the sj'mmetry 
of their shape ; although, to say the truth, a mere Englishman 
in search of the comfortable^ a word peculiar to his nati\'e tongue, 
might have wished the clothes less scanty, the feet and legs 
somewhat protected from the weather, the head and complexion 
shrouded from the sun, or perhaps might even have thought 
the whole person and dress considerably improved by a plentiful 
application of spring water, with a quantum sujficit of soaj). The 
whole scene was depressing ; for it argued, at the first glance, 
at least a stagnation of industry, and perhaps of intellect. 
Even curiosity, the busiest passion of the idle, seemed of a list- 
less cast in the village of Ti^y-Veolan : the curs aforesaid alone 
showed any part of its activity ; ivith the villages it was passive. 
They stood and gazed at the handsome young officer and hiS 
attendant, hut without any of those quick motions and eager 
looks that indicate the earnestness with which those who live 
in monotonous ease at home look out for amusement abroad. 
Yet the physiognomy of the people, when more closely examined, 
was fer from exhibiting the indifference of stupidity ; their 
features were rough, hut remarkably intelligent ; gi’ave, but the 
very reverse of stupid ; and from among the young women aii 
artist might have chosen more than one model whose features 
and form resembled those of Minerva. The children also, whose 
sldns were burnt black, and whose hair was bleached white, by the 
influence of the sun, had a look and manner of life and interest. 
It seemed, upon the whole, as if poverty, and indolence, its too 
fi-eguent companion, were combining to depress the natural 
genius and acquired information of a hardy, iatelliffent and 
reflecting peasantry. , ’ • 

Some such thoughts crossed Waverley’s mind as he paced 
his horse .slowly through the rugged and flinty street of Tully- 
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Veolan, interrupted only in his meditations by the occasional 
caprioles which his charger exhibited at the reiterated assaults 
of those canine Cossacks, the collies before mentioned. The 
■vdllage was more than half a mile long, the cottages being 
irregularlj* divided from each other by gardens, or yards, as the 
hdiabitants called them, of different sizes, where (for it is Sixty 
Years since) the now imiversal potato was unknomi, but which 
were stored with gigantic plants of kale or colewort, encircled 
with groves of nettles, and exliibited here and there a huge 
hemlock, or the national thistle, ove^shado^ying a quarter of the 
pett}’’ inclosm'e. The broken ground on which the ^ullage was 
built had never been levelled ; so that these inclosures pre- 
sented declivities of every degree, here rising like terraces, 
there sinking like tan-pits. The dry-stone walls wliich fenced, 
or seemed to fence (for they were sorely breached), these' 
hanging gardens of Tu%-Veolan were intersected by a narrow 
lane leading to the common field, where the joint labour of the 
villagers cultivated alternate ridges and patches of rye, oats, 
barley, and pease, each of such minute extent that at a little 
distance the unprofitable variety of the surface resembled a 
tailor’s book of patterns. In a few favoured instances, there 
appeared behind the cottages a miserable wigwam, compiled of 
earth, loose stones, and turf, where the wealthy might perhaps 
shelter a stamped cow or sorely galled horse. But almost every 
hut was fenced in front by a huge black stack of turf on one 
side of the door, while on the other the family dunghill 
ascended in noble emulation. 

About a bowshot from the end of the village appeared the 
inclosures proudly denominated the Parks of TuUy-Veolan, 
being certain square fields, surrounded and divided by stone 
walls five feet in height. In the centre of the exterior barrier 
was the upper gate of the avenue, opening under. an archway, 
battlemented on the top, and adorned with two large weather- 
beaten mutilated masses of upright stone, wliich, if the tradition 
of the hamlet could be trusted, had once represented, at least 
had been once designed to represent, two rampant Bears, the 
supporters of the family of Bradwardine. This avenue was 
straight and of moderate length, running between a double 
row of very ancient horse-chestnuts, planted alternately with 
sycamores, which rose to such huge height, and flourished so 
luxuriantly, that their boughs completely over-arched the broad 
road beneath. Beyond these venerable ranks, and running 
■parallel to them, were two high walls, of apparently the like 
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antiquity, overgrown with ivy, honeysuclde, and other climbing 
plants. The avenue seemed very little trodden, and chiefly 
by foot-passengers ; so that being very broad, and enjoying 
a constant shade, it was clothed with grass of a deep and 
rich verdure, excepting where a footpath, worn by occasional 
passengers, tracked with a natural sweep the way from the 
upper to the lower gate. This nether portal, like the former, 
opened in front of a wall ornamented with some rude sculpture, 
with battlements on the top, over which were seen, half-Mdden 
by the trees of the_ avenue, the high steep roofs and narrow 
gables of the mansion, with lines indented into steps, and 
comers decorated with small turrets. One of the folding leaves 
of the lower gate was open, and as the sun shone frill into the 
court behind, a long line of brilliancy was flung upon the 
aperture up the dark and gloomy avenue. It was one of those 
effects which a painter loves to represent, and mingled well 
with the struggling light wliich found its way between the 
houghs of the shady arch that vaulted the broad green alley. 

The solitude and repose of the whole scene seemed almost 
monastic ; and "Waverley, who had given his horse to his servant 
on entering the first gate, walked slowly down the avenue 
enjojdng the grateful and cooling shade, and so much pleased 
with the placid ideas of rest and seclusion excited by this con- 
fined and quiet scene, that he forgot the misery and dirt of the 
hamlet he had left behind him. The opening into the paved 
court-yard corresponded ivith the rest of the scene. The house 
which seemed to consist of two or three high, naiTow, and steep- 
roofed buildings, projecting from each other at right angl4 
formed one side of the mclosure. It had been built at a penod 
when castles were no longer necessary, and when the Scottish 
architects had not yet acquired the art of designing a domestic 
residence. The windows were numberless, but very small • the 
roof had some nondescript kind of projections, called bartizans 
and disiilayed at each frequent angle a small turret, rather 
resembling a })epper-box than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither 
did the front indicate absolute security from danger. There' 
were loop-holes for muSlcetry, and iron stanchions on the lower 
endows, probably to repel any rowing band of gipsies, or resist 
a jiredatory Msit from the caterans of the neighbouring Hiah 
lands. Stables and other olficcs occupy another side of the 
square. The former were low vaults, with narrow slits instead 
ot windows, resembling, as JMward’s groom observed ‘rather a 
prison for murderers, and larceners, and such like as are tried 
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at ’sizes, than a place for any Christian cattle.’ Above these 
dungeon-loolong stables were granaries, called girnels, and other 
offices, to which there was access by outside stairs of heavy 
masonry. Two hattlemented walls, one of which faced the 
avenue, and the other divided the court from the garden, 
completed the inclosure. 

Ror was the court without its ornaments. In one comer 
was a tun-hellied j)igeon-house, of great size and rotundity, 
resembling in figure and proportion" the curious edifice called 
Arthur’s Oven, which would have turned the brains of aU the 
antiquaries in England, had not the worthy proprietor puUed it 
down for the salte of mending a neighbouring cmm-dyke. This 
dove-cot, or columbarium, as the o^vner called it, was no small 
resource to a Scottish laird of that period, whose scanty rents 
were eked out by the contributions levied upon the farms by 
these light foragers, and the conscriptions exacted from the 
latter for the benefit of the table. 

Another comer of the court displayed a foimtain, where a 
huge bear, carved in stone, predominated over a large stone- 
basin, into which he disgorged the water. This work of art 
Was the wonder of the country ten miles round. It must not 
be forgotten, that all sorts of bears, small and large, demi or in 
full proportion, were carved over the windows, upon the ends 
of the gables, terminated the spouts, and supported the turrets, 
with the ancient family motto ‘ 33rinar i^z 33ar,’ cut imder each 
hyperborean form. The court was spacious, well paved, and per- 
fectly clean, there being probably another entrance behind the 
stables for removing the litter. Everything around appea,red 
sohtary, and would have been silent, but for the continued plash- 
ing of the fountain ; and the whole scene still maintained the 
monastic illusion winch the fancy of Waverley had conjured up. 
And here we beg permission to close a chapter of stiE life.^ 


^ Tully-Veolan. Note 7. 



CHAPTBK IX 

■ i 

M^ore of the JManoi'-House and its EnviTOTis 

A fter having satisfied his curiosity by gazing around 
him for a few minutes, Waverley applied himself to 
the massive knocker of the hall-door, the architrave of 
which bore the date 1594. But no answer was returned, though 
the peal resounded through a number of apartments, and was 
echoed from the court-yard w'alls Avithout the house, startling 
the pigeons from the venerable rotunda w’hich the}'’ occupied, 
and alarming anew even the distant village curs, which had re- 
tired to sleep upon their respective dunghiDs. Tired of the 
din which he created, and the unprofitable responses which it 
excited, Waverley began to think that he had reached the castle 
of Orgoglio, as entered by the victorious Prince Arthur, , 

When ’gan he loudly through the house to call, 

But no man cared to answer to his cry ; 

■ • There reign’d a solemn silence over all, ' . 

. .Nor voice was heard, nor wight was seen in bower or hall. 

, Filled almost with expectation of beholding some ‘ old, old 
man, .with beard as white as snow,’ whom he might question 
concerning this deserted mansion, our hero turned to a little 
oaken wicket-door, well clenched -with iron-nails, which opened 
in the court-yard wall at its angle with the house. It was only 
latched, notwithstanding its fortified appearance, and, when 
opened, admitted him into the garden, which presented a 
pleasant scene.^ The southern side of the house, clothed with 
firuit-treeSj and having many evergreens trained upon its walls, 
extended its irregular yet venerable front along a terrace, partly 
paved, partly gi'avelled, partly bordered with flowers and choice 

/ At Ravelston may lie seen such a garden, which the taste of the nro- 
• prietor, the author’s friend and kinsman. Sir Alexander Keith TCni^h^l- 
Mareschal, has judiciously preserved. That, as well as the house’ is how- 
ever, of smaller dimensions than the Baron of Bradwardine’s mansion and 
garden are presumed to have been, uaauaiuu auu 
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shrubs. This elevation descended by three several flights of 
steps, placed in its centre and at the extremities, into what might 
be called the garden proper, and was fenced along the top by a 
stone parapet with a heavy balustrade, ornamented from space 
to space with huge grotesque figures of aminals seated upon 
their haunches, among which the favourite bear was repeatedly 
iiitroduced. Placed in the middle of the terrace, between . a 
sashed-door opening from the hoifee and the central flight of 
steps, a huge animal of the same species supported on his head 
and fore-paws a sun-dial of large circumference, inscribed with 
more diagrams than Edward’s mathematics enabled him to 
decipher. 

The garden, which seemed to be kept with great accuracy, 
abounded in fruit-trees, and exhibited a profiision of flowers 
and evergreens cut into grotesque forms. It was laid out iu 
terraces, which descended rank b}'^ ranlc from the western wall 
to a large brook, Avhich had a tranquil and smooth appearance, 
where it served as a boundary to the garden ; but, near the 
extremity, leapt in tumult over a strong dam, or wear-head, the 
cause of its temporarj’^ tranquillity, and there forming a cascade, 
was overlooked by an octangular summer-house, with a gilded 
beat on the top by way of vane. After this feat, the brookj 
assuming its natural rapid and fierce character, escaped from 
the eye down a deep and wooded deU, from the copse of which 
arose a massive, but ruinous tower, the former habitation of 
the Barons of Bradwardine. The margin of the brook, opposite 
to the garden, displayed a narrow meadow, or haugh, as it was 
called, which formed a small washing-green} the bank, which 
retired behind it, was covered by ancient trees. 

. The ■ scene, though pleasing, was not quite equal to the 
gardens of Alcina ; yet wanted not the ‘ dm donzelette garrule ’ 
of that enchanted paradise, for upon the green aforesaid two 
bare-legged damsels, each standing in a spacious tub, performed 
with their feet the office of a patent washing-machine. These 
did not, however, like the maidens of Armida, remain to greet 
with their harmony the approaching guest, but, alarmed at the 
appearance of a handsome stranger on the opposite side, dropped 
their garments (I should say garment, to be quite correct) 
oyer their limbs, which their occupation exposed somewhat too 
freely, and, with a shrill exclamation of ‘ Eh, sirs ! ’ uttered with 
an accent between modesty and coquetry, sprung off like deer 
in different directions. 

, ^averley began, to despair of gaining entrance into this 
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solitary and seemingly enchanted mansion, when a man ad- 
vanced up one of the garden alleys, where he still retained his 
station. Trusting this might he a gardener, or some domes- 
tic belonging to the house, Edward descended tlie steps in order 
to meet him; hut as the figure approached, and long before 
he could descry its features, he was struck witli the oSdity 
of its appearance and gestures. Sonietimes this mister wight 
held his hands clasped over his head, lilce an Indian Jogue in the 
attitude of penance ; sometimes he swung them per])endicu]arly, 
like a pendulum,- on each side; and anon he slapped them 
smftly and repeatedly across liis breast, like tlie substitute used 
by a haclmey-coachman for his usual flogging exercise, when 
his cattle are idle upon the stand, in a clear Irosty day. His 
gait was as singular as his gestures, for at times he hopped with 
great perseverance on the right foot, then exchanged that 
supporter to advance in the same manner on the left, and then 
putting his feet close together he hopped upon both at once. 
His attire also was antiquated and extravagant. It consisted 
in a sort of grey jerldn, with scarlet cuffs and slashed sleeves, 
showing a scarlet lining; the other parts of the ^ess corre- 
sponded in colour, not forgetting a pair of scarlet stocldngs, and 
a scarlet bonnet, proudly surmounted with a turkey’s feather. 
Edward,- whom he did not seem to observe, now perceived con- 
firmation in his features of what the mien and gestures had 
already announced. It was apparently neither idiocy nor 
insanity which gave that wild, unsettled, irregular expression 
to a face which naturally was rather handsome, hut something 
that resembled a compound of both, where the simpKcity of the 
fool was mixed with the extravagance of a crazed imagination. 
He sung with great earnestness, and not vdthout some taste, a 
fragment of an old Scottish ditty: ■ 

False love, and hast thou play’d me thus 
In summer among the flowers ? 

I will repay thee hack again 
In winter among the showers. : 

Unless again, again, m3>^ love. 

Unless you turn again ; . 

As you with other maidens rove, 

I ’ll smile on other men. 1 

r 

Here lifting up_ his eyes, which had hitherto been fixed in 
observing how his feet kept time to- the tune, he beheld 
"Waverley, and instantly doffed his cap, with many grotesque 

^ This is a genuine ancient fragment, with some alteration in 
last lines. 
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signals of surprise, respect, and salutation. Edward, though 
with little hope of receiving an answer to any constant question, 
requested to Imow whether hdr. Bradwardine were at home, or 
where he could -find any of the domestics. The questioned 
party Tepliei and, like the witch of Thalaha, ‘ still his speech 

was song,’ — * 

The Knight ’s to the mountain 
His bugle to wind; 

The Lady’s to greenwood 
Her garland to bind. 

The bower of Burd EUen 
Has moss on the floor, 

That the step of Lord William 
Be silent and sure. 

This conveyed no information, and Edward, repeating his 
queries, received a rapid answer, in which, from the haste 
and peculiarity of the dialect, the word ‘hutler’ was alone 
intelligible. Waverley then requested to seethe butler; upon 
which the fellow, with a knowing look and nod of mtelhgence, 
made a signal to Edward to follow, and began to dance and 
caper down the alley up which he had made his approaches. 
A strange guide this, thought Edward, and not much unlike 
one of Shal^peare’s roynish clowns. I am not over prudent to 
trust to his pilotage ; hut wiser men have been led by fools. 
By this time he reached the bottom of the alley, where, turning 
short on a little parterre of flowers, shrouded from the east and 
north by a close yew hedge, he foxmd an old man at work with- 
out his coat, whose appearance hovered between that of an upper 
servant and gardener ; his red nose and ruffled shirt belonging 
to the former profession; his hale and sunburnt visage, with 
his green apron, appearing to indicate 

Old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden. 

The major domo, for such he was, and indisputably the 
second officer of state in the barony (nay, as chief minister of 
the interior, superior even to Bailie Macwheeble in his own 
department of the kitchen and cellar) — the major domo laid 
down his spade, slipped on his coat in haste, and with a wrath- 
ful look at Edward’s guide, probably excited by his having intro- 
duced a stranger while he was engaged in tliis laborious, and, as 
he might suppose it, deluding office, requested to know the 
gentleman’s commands. Being informed that he wished to pay 
his respects to his master, that his name was Waverley, and so 

VOL. I — 4 
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forth, the old in.-in’s countenance assumed n ^^real deal of 
respectful iin])ortance. ‘Me conlrl take it upon liis conscience 
to say, his honour would have exceedin|( plcasun; in sCoiuL'' him. 
Would not Mr. Wavcrle}' choo.se .‘■’ouic rcfiT:shuH;nt after his 
journey? His honour was with the folk who wore frettiu;,' dooii 
the dark hag; the twa g»irdcuer lads (an eui}»hasis (tii the word 
iiva) had been ordered to attend him ; and ho liad hoen just 
amusing himself in the mean time with dre.ssing ]\Iiss llo.so s 
flower-bed, that he might ho near to receive hi.s honours ord(,m~, 
if need were; he was very fond of a garden, hut had little time 
for such divertisements.’ 

‘He c<anna get it nought in alninc twa days in the week at 
no rate whatever,’ said Edward s lantasf ic conductor. 

A grim look from the hutler chasti.sed hi.s interference, and 
he commanded liim, hy the name of l)a\ue Gellafiev, in a tone 
which admitted no discu.s.sion, to look for lioiionr at tlic 
dark ha^, and tell liim there was a gentleman from the south 
had arrived at the Ha’. 


‘Can this poor fellow deliver a letter? ’ asked Edward. 

‘ With all fidelity, sir, to any one tvhom he res])cots. J would 
hardly trust him with a long mes.sage hy word of luonth — 
though he is more knave than fool.’" 

Waverley delivered his credentials to Mr. Gcllatlev wlio 
seemed to confirm the butler’s last observation, hv twistinu his 
features at him, when he was looking another way, into the 
resemblance of the grotesque face on the bole of a German 
tobacco pipe; after whicli, with an odd conge to Waverlc 3 % he 
danced off to discharge lus errand. 

^ He is an innocent, .sir, said the butler ; ‘ there is one such 
m alm^t every town in the countrj^, hut ours is brought far 

St a day’s turn Aveel eneiigh ; but he 

helped Miss Rose when .she AAns flemit with the Laird of Killan- 
rareitos new Enghsh hi^, and .since that time we ca’ lum DaHe 
Do-little ; indeed we might ca him Davie Do-naething, for since 
he got that gaj. dothmg to ptee his honour and my j-oung 
mistress (great folks inh toe their fancies), he has done um 
thmg but dance np and dorni about the tjm, irithont dohfa 
single turn, unless tnimning the laird’s fishing-wand or buskfna 
to files, or may he catching a dish of trouts at an orra-S 
But here comes Miss Kose, who, I take burden upon me to to 

win he especial glad to see one of the house of wSv at 1.5 
father s mansion of TuUy-Veolan.’ aveney at lier 


^ Jester or Fool. Note 8. 
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But Rose Bradwardine deserves better of her unworthy his- 
torian than to he introduced at the end of a chapter. 

In the meanwhile it may he noticed, that Waverley learned 
two things from this coUoquy ; that in Scotland a single house 
was called a tovm, and a natural fool an innocent. 



CHAPTER X 

Rose Bradwardine and Her Father 


M 


IS)S BEADWARDINE was but seventeen; yet, at the 

last races of the county to^vn of ^,upon her 

health being proposed among a round of beauties, the 
Laird of Bumperquaigh, permanent toast-master and croupier 
of the Bauthenvhillery Club, not only said More to the pledge 
in ^ pint bumper of Bourdeaux, but, ere pouring forth the 
libation, denominated the divinity to whom it was dedicated, 
‘the Bose of TuUy-Veolan ; ’ upon which festive occasion three 
cheers were given by all the sitting members of that respectable 
society whose throats the wine had left capable of such exertion. 
•Nay, I am well assured, that the sleeping partners of the com- 
pany snorted applause, and that although strong bumpers and 
weak brains had consigned two or three to the floor, yet even 
these, fallen as Ihey were from their high estate, and weltering 
— I will capy the parody no farther — uttered divers inartic- 
ulate sounds, mtimatmg their assent to the motion. 

Such unanimous applause could not be extorted but by 
aclmowledged merit; and Bose Bradwardine not only deserved 
it, but also the approbation of much more rational persons than 
the Bauthetyhillery Club could have mustered, even before dis- 
cussion of the first magnum. She was indeed a veiy pretty girl 
of the Scotch cast of beauty, that i.s, with a profusion of hair of 
paley gold, and a skin like the snow of her own mountains in 
wluteness Yet she had not a paUid or pensive cast of coum 
tenance ; her features as well as her temper, had a livX 
expression ; her compleiaon, though not florid, was so pure as 
to seem transparent, and the slightest emotion sent he? whole 
blood at once to her face and neck. Her form, though undt 
the common size, was remarkably elegant, and her motions S 
eas} , and unembarrassed. She came fi-om another nart nf 
garden to receive Captain Waverley with T 
hovered between bashfulness and courtesy 
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Tlie first. OTCotings past, Edward learned from her that tlie 
8nrk hag, which liad somewhat puxdcd hini^ in the butler’s 
account of liis master’s avocations, had nothing to do either 
witli a black cat or a broomstick, but was simply a portion of 
oak copse which was to bo felled that day. Sue offered, udth 
diffident ci\nlity, to show the .strjinger the way to the spot, 
which, it scorns, was not far distant ; but tliey were prevented 
by the appearance of the Baron of Bradwardinc in person, who, 
summoned by David Gellatlc;-, now appeared,^ ‘ on hospitable 
thoughts intent, ■' clearing the ground at a prodigious rate with 
snift and long strides, which reminded Wavcrlcy of the seven- 
league boots of the nursery fable. He was a tall, tliin, athletic 
figure, old indeed and grey-haired, but with every muscle ren- 
dered as tough as whip-cord by constant exercise. He was 
dressed carelessly, and more like a Frenchman than an English- 
man of the yeriod, wliilc, from liis linrd fwitiirc-s and perpen- 
dicular rigidity of stature, he bore some resemblance to a Swiss 
officer of the guards, who had resided .some time at Paris, and 
caught the costume, but not the ease or maimer, of its inliahit- 
ants. The truth was, that his language and habits were tis 
heterogeneous as bis external appoiiraiice. 

Oviing to his natural disposition to study, or perhaps 'to a 
verj' general Scottish fashion of giving young men of rank a 
legal education, he bad been bred Avitb a view to the bar. But 
the x>olitics of his family precluding the hope of bis rising in 
that profession, ]\Ir. Bnidwardine travelled with high reputation 
for several years, and made some ciunpaigns in foreign service. 
After his dem^o\A^ the law of high treason in 1715, he had 
lived in retirement, conversing almost entirely with those of his 
own principles in the vicinage. The pedantry of the lawyer, 
superinduced upon the militar}>' pride of the soldier, might re- 
mind a modem of the days of the zealous volunteer service, 
when the bar-gonm of our pleaders was often flung over a blaz- 
ing uniform. To tliis must he added the prejudices of ancient 
birth and Jacobite politics, greatly strengthened by habits of 
solitary and secluded authority, wliich, though exercised only 
within the bounds of his half-cultivated estate, was there in- 
disputable and undisputed. For, as he used to observe, ‘the 
lands of Bradwardine, Tully-Veolan, and others, had been 
erected into a firee barony by a charter from David the First, 
cum liberali potest hahendi curias et justicias, cum fossa et fmea 
(lie — pit and gallows), et saJea, et soha, et tliol et theam, et infang- 
thief et outfang -thief, sive hand-habend sive bak-bardndf . The 
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peculiar, meaning of, all -tliese-cabalistical’ words few or none 
could- explain ; but tliey imjjlied, upon tlie whole, that the 
■Baron of Bradwardine might,, in case of delinquency, imprison, 
try, and execute his yassals at his- pleasure. Like James the 
First, however, the present possessor of this authority was more 
pleased in talldng about prerogative than in exercising it ; and 
excepting that he imprisoned two poachers in the dungeon of 
the old tower of Tuliy-Veolan, where they were sorely fright- 
ened by ghosts, and almost eaten by rats, and that he set an 
old woman in the jougs (or Scottish pillory) for saying / there 
were mair fales in the laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatley,’ I 
do not learn that he was accused of abusing his high powers. 
StiU, however, the conscious pride of possessing them gave ad- 
ditional importance to his language and deportment. 

At his first address to Waverley, it would seem that the 
hearty pleasure he felt to behold the nephew of his firiend. had 
somewhat discomposed the stiff and upright dignity of 'the 
Baron of Bradwardine’s demeanour, for the tears stood in the 
old gentleman’s eyes, when, havmg first shaken Edward heartily 
by the hand in the English fashion, he embraced him a-la-mode 
Framboise, and kissed him on , both sides of his face ; while thb 
hardness of his gripe, and the quantity of Scotch snuff which his 
accolade communicated, called corresponding drops: of moisture 
to the eyes of his guest. , ‘ ■ 

‘Upon the honour of a gentleman,’ he said, ‘but it makes 
me young again to see you here, Mr. Waverley ! A worthy 
scion of the old stock of Waverley- Honour -7— s/ies altera, 
Maro hath it — and you have the look of the old line, Captain 
Waverley ; not so portly yet as my old friend Sir Evefard -^ 
mais cela ■ niend/ra avec le terns, as my Dutch acquaintance, 
Baron Kilddtbroeck, said of the sagesse of Madame son epouse. 
And so ye have_ mounted the cockade % Right, right ; though 
I could have wished the colour different, and so . I would ha’ 
deemed might Sjir Everard. But no more of that; I; am old, 
and times are changed. And how does the worthy knight bar- 
onet, and the fair Mrs. Rachel.? -y- Ah, ye laugh, young, man ! 
Ill troth she was the fair Mrs. Rachel in the^year of grace 
seventeen hundred and sixteen ; but time’ passes — et singula 
ptra^dantw anni — that is 'most, certaia.. But once again ye 
are most heartily welcome to my poor: house of TuUy-Veolan .! 
Hie to the house. Rose, and see that Alexander Saunderson 
looks out the old Oh§,teau Margaux, which I sent from Boiir- 
deaux to Dundee in the year 1713 .’ .. , 
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Rose tripped ofT demurely enough till she turned the first cor- 
ner, and then ran uith the speed of a fair}', that she might gain 
leisure, after discharging her father’s commission, to put her oum 
dress in order, and luoduce all her little finer}’', an occupation 
for which the approaching dinner-hour left but limited time. 

* We cannot rn-ai the luxuries of yonr English table, Captain 
Wavcrley, or give you the f/fftkv laidiores bf Waverlcy-Honour. 

I say epuJ(v rather tlian prandittm, bewxuse the latter phrase is 
popular ; epulw ad 8cnatiim, prnndhm vero ad jyopuhnn attinet, 
says Suetonius IVanquillus. But I trust ye wi|J applaud ray 
Bourdeaux ; ce.d, des dmx oreilles, as Captain Vinsauf used to 
say; vimim privuv mtcv, the Priucipal of St. Andrews denomi- 
nated it. And, once more, Captain Waverley, right glad am 
I that ye arc here to drink the best my cellar can make 
forthcoming.’ 

Tliis speech, xvitli the necessary interjectional answers, 
contimied from the lower alley whore they met up to the door 
of the house, where four or five servants in old-fashioned 
liveries, headed by Alexander Saunderson, the butler, who now 
bore no token of the sable stains of the garden, received them 
in grand costume, 

In an old hall hung round with pikes and xvith bows, 

tyith old bucklers and corslets that had borne many shrewd blows. 

With much ceremony, and still more real kindness, the Baron, 
xyithout stopping in any intermediate apartment, conducted 
his guest ttoough several into the great dining parlour, wain- 
scotted with black oak, and hung round with the pictures of his 
aucestr}’-, where a table was set forth in form for six persons, 
and an old-fashioned beaufet displayed all the ancient and 
massive plate of the Bradwardine family. A hell was now 
heard at the head of the avenue ; for an old man, who acted 
as porter upon gala days, had caught the alarm given by 
Waverley’s arrival, and, repairing to his post, announced the 
arrival of other guests. 

These, as the Baron assured his young fiiend, were very 
estimable persons. ‘ There was the young Laird of Balma- . 
whapple, a Falconer by surname, of the house of Clenfarquhar, 
given right much to field-sports — gaudet equis et canihns ~ hut 
a very discreet young gentleman. Then there was the Laird 
.of Killancureit,' who had devoted his leisure untill tiilao-e 
and agriculture, and boasted himself to be possessed of a hull 
of matchless merit, brought from the county of Devon (the 
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Damnonia of the Romans, if we can trust Robert of Ciren- 
cester). He is, as ye may well suppose from such a tendency, 
hut of yeoman extraction — servabit o^rem testa diu — and I 
believe, between ourselves, his grandsire was from the -wrong 
side of the Border — one Bullsegg, who came hither as a 
steward, or bailiff, or gyound-officer, or something in that 
department, to the last Gimigo of Killancureit, who died of an 
atrophy. After his master’s death, sir, — ye would hardly 
believe such a scandal, — but this Bullsegg, being portly and 
comely of aspect, intermarried with the lady dowager, -who 
was young and amorous, and possessed himself of the estate, 
which devolved on this unhappy woman by a settlement of her 
umwhile husband, in direct contravention of an unrecorded 
taillie, and to the prejudice of the disjponer’s omi flesh and 
blood, in the person of his natural heir and seventh cousin, 
Gimigo of Tipperhewit, whose family was so reduced by the 
ensuing law-suit, that his representative is now serving as a 
private gentleman-sentinel in the Higliland Black Watch. 
But this gentleman, Mr. Bullsegg of Killancureit that now is, 
has good blood in his veins by the^ mother and grandmother, 
who were both of the family of Pickletillim, and he is well 
liked and looked upon, and knows his o^vn place. And God 
forbid, Captain Wa-verley, that we of irreproachable lineage 
should exult over him, when it may be, that in the eighth, 
ninth, or tenth generation, his progeny may ranl^, in a manner’ 
with the old gentry of the country. Rank and ancestry, sir, 
should be the last words in the mouths of us of unblemished 
race — vix ea nostra wco, as Kaso saith. There is, besides, a 
clergyman of the true (though suffering) Episcopal church’of 
Scotland.^ He was a confessor in her cause after the year 
1715, whp a Whiggish mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore 
his surplice, and plundered his dwelling-house of four silver 
spoons, intromitting also with his mart and his meal-ark, and 
%vith two barrels, one of single and one of double ale, besides 
three bottles of brandy. My baron-bailie and doer, Mr. Duncan 
Macwheeble, is the fourth on our list. There is a question 
.owing to the incertitude of ancient orthography, whether he 
belongs to the clan of Wheedle or of Quibble, but both have 
produced persons eminent in the law,’ — 

As such he descrihed them by person and name, 

They enter’d, and dinner was served as they came. 


* Episcopal Clergy In Scotland. Note 9. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Banquet 

T he entertainment was ample and liandsome, according 
to the Scotch ideas of the period, and the guests did 
great honour to it. The Baron eat like a famished 
soldier, the Laird of Balmawhapple like a sportsman, BuUsegg 
of Killancureit like a fanner, Waverley himself like a traveller, 
and Bailie ]\Iacwheehle like all four together ; though, either out 
of more respect, or in order to preser^'e that proper declination 
of person which showed a sense that he was in the presence of 
his patron, he sat upon the edge of his chair, placed at three 
feet distance from the table, and achieved a communication vnth 
his plate by projecting his person towards it in a line which 
obliqued from the bottom of his spine, so that the person who 
sat opposite to him could only see the foretop of his riding 
periwig. 

This stooping position might have been inconvenient to 
another person j but long habit made it, whether seated or 
walking, perfectly easy to the worthy Bailie. In the latter 
posture it occasioned, no doubt, an unseemly projection of the 
person towards those who happened to walk behind ; but those 
being at aU times his inferiors (for Mr. Macwheeble was veiy 
scrupulous in giving place to all others), he cared very little 
what inference of contempt or slight regard they might derive 
from the circumstance. Hence, when he waddled across the 
court to and from his old grey pony, he somewhat resembled a 
turnspit walking upon its hind legs. 

The nonjuring clergyman was a pensive and interesting old 
man, with much the air of a sufferer for conscience sake. He 
was one of those 

Who, Tmdeprived, their benefice forsook. 

Por this whim, when the Baron was out of hearing, the Bailie 
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used sometimes gently to rally Mr. Rubrick, upbraiding him 
mtb tbe nicety of his scruples. Indeed, it must be owned, that 
he himself, though at heart a keen partisan of the exiled family, 
had kept pretty fair with all the different turiis of state in his 
time so that Davie Grellatley once described him as a particu- 
larly good man, who had a very quiet and peaceful conscience, 
that never did him any harm. 

When the dinner was removed, the Baron announced the 
health of the King, politely leaving to the consciences of his 
guests to drink to the sovereign de facto or de jure, as their 
politics inclined. The conversation now became general ; and, 
shortly afterwards, Miss Bradwardine, who had done the honr 
ours with natural grace and simplicity, retired, and was soon 
followed hy the clergyman. Among the rest of the party, the 
wine, which fully justified the encomiums of the landlord, flowed 
freely round, although Waverley, with some difficulty, obtained 
the privilege of sometimes neglecting the glass. At length, as 
the evening grew more late, the Baron made a private signal 
to Mr. Saunders Saunderson, or, as he facetiously denominated 
him, Alexander ah Alexandra, who left the room with a nod, 
and soon after returned, his grave countenance mantling, with 
a solemn and mysterious smile, and placed before his master’ a 
small oaken casket, mounted with brass ornaments of curious 
form. The Baron, drawing out a private key, unlocked the 
casket, raised the lid, and produced a golden goblet of a sin- 
gular and antique appearance, moulded into the shape of a 
rampart bear, which the owner regarded with a look of min- 
gled reverence, pride, and delight, that irresistibly, reminded 
Waverley of Ben Jonson’s Tom Otter, with his Bull, Horse, and 
Dog, as that wag wittily denominated his chief carousing cups. 
But Mr. Bradwardine, turning towards him with complacency, 
requested him to observe this curious relic of the olden time. . 

‘ It represents,’ he said, ‘ the chosen crest of our family, a 
bear, as ye observe, and rampant; because a good herald will 
depict every animal in its noblest posture, as a horse salient 
a greyhound ciui'rant, and, as may be inferred, a ravenous 
animal in actu ferociori, or in a voracious, lacerating, and 
devouring posture. Now, sir, we hold this most honourable 
achievement by the wappen-brief, or concession of arms of 
Frederick Bed-beard, Emperor of Germany, to my predecessor 
Godmund Bradwardine, it being the crest of a gigantic Dane’ 
whom he slew in the lists in the Holy Land, on a quarrel 
touchmg the chastity of the emperor’s spouse or daughter 
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tradition saith not precisely which, and thus, as Virgilius 
hath it — 

Itlatcinns cl3'peos, Danatunqne insignia nobis 

Aptemus. 

Then for the cup, Captain Waverley, it was wrought hy the 
command of St. l)uthac. Abbot of Aberbrothoclc, for behoof of 
another baron of the house of Bradwardine, who had valiantly 
defended the patrimony of that monastery against certain 
encroaching nobles. It is properly termed the Blessed Bear of 
Bradwardine (though old Br. Boubleit used jocosely to call it 
Ursa Major), and was supposed, in old and Catholic times, to 
be invested with certain properties of a mystical and super- 
natural qualit}^ And though I give not in to such anilta, it 
is certain it has always been esteemed a solemn standard cup 
and heirloom of our house ; nor is it ever used but upon 
seasons of high festival, and such I hold to be the aiTival of 
the heir of Sir Everard under my roof; and I devote this 
draught to the health and prosperity of the ancient and 
highly-to-be-honoured house of Waverley.’ 

During this long harangue, he carefully decanted a cob- 
webbed bottle of claret into the goblet, winch held nearly an 
English pint ; and, at the conclusion, delivering the bottle to 
the butler, to be held carefully in the same angle with the 
horizon, he devoutly quaffed off the contents of the Blessed 
Bear of Bradwardine. 

Edward, with horror and alarm, beheld the animal making 
his rounds, and thought noth great anxiety upon the appropri- 
ate motto, ‘ Beware the Bear ; ’ but, at the same time, plainly 
foresaw that, as none of the guests scrupled to do him this 
extraordinary honour, a refusal on his part to pledge their 
courtesy would be extremely ill received. Besolving, therefore, 
to submit to this last piece of tyranny, and then to quit the 
table, If possible, and confiding in the strength of his constitu- 
tion, he did justice to the company in the contents of the 
Blessed Bear, and felt less inconvenience ffom the draught 
than he could possibly have expected. The others, whose time 
had been more actively employed, began to show symptoms 
of innovation — ‘ the good wine did its good of&ce.’ ^ The frost 
of etiquette and pride of birth began to give way before the 
genial blessings of this benign constellation, and the fonnal 
appellatives with which the three dignitaries had hitherto 
addressed, each other were now familiarly abbreviated into 


^ SoutUey’s Ifadoc. 
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Tully, Bally, and Killle. AVlien a few rounds liad passed, the 
two latter, after whispering together, craved permission (a 
joyful hearing for Edward) to ask the grace-cup. This, after 
some delay, was at length produced, and Waverley concluded 
the orgies of Bacchus were terminated for the evening. He 
was never more mistaken in his life. 

As the guests had left their horses at the small imi, or 
change-house, as it Avas called, of the rullage, the Baron could 
not, in politeness, avoid walldng Anth them up the avenue, and 
Waverley from the same motive, and to enjoy after this 
feverish reA’-el the cool summer evening, attended the i)arty. 
But Avhen they arrived at Luclde Macleary’s the Lairds of Bal- 
maAvhapple and Killancureit declared their determination to 
acknoAvledge their sense of the hospitality of Tully- Veolau by 
partaking, Avith their entei-tainer and his guest Captain Waverley, 
what they technically called dock an dorroch, a stiiTup-cup,^ to 
the honour of the Baron’s roof-tree,^ ^ 

It must be noticed that the Bailie, knowing by experience 
that the day’s jovialty, which had been hitherto sustained at 
the expense of his patron, might terminate partly at his oaati, 
had mounted his spavined grey pony, and, betAveen gaiety of 
heart and alarm for being hooked into a reckoning, spuiTed 
him into a hobbling canter (a trot Avas out of the question), 
and had already cleared the village. The others entered the 
change-house, leading EdAvard in unresisting submission ; for 
his landlord whispered him, that to demur to such an over- 
ture would be construed into a high misdemeanour against the 
Uges- cbnviniales, or regulations of genial compotation. Widow 
Macleary seemed to have expected this Ausit, as well she might, 
for it was the. usual consummation of merry bouts, not only at 
Tully-Veolan, but at most other gentlemen’s houses in Scotland, 
Sixty Years since. The guests thereby at once acquitted them- 
selves of their burden of gratitude for their entertainer’s Idnd- 
ness, encouraged the trade of his change-house, did honour to 
the place which afforded harbour to their horses, and indemni- 
fied themselves for the previous restraints imposed by private 
hospitality, by spending what Falstaff calls the SAveet of the 
night in the genial license of a tavern. 

' Accordingly, in full expectation of these distinguished guests, 
Luckie Macleary had swept her house for the first time this 
fortnight, tempered her turf-fire to such a heat as the season 
required in her damp hovel even at Midsummer, set forth her 


^ Stirrup-Cup. Note 10. 
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deal table newly vrasbed, propped its lame foot with a fragment 
of turf, arranged four or five stools of huge and clumsy form 
upon the sites which best suited the inequalities of her clay 
floor ; and having, moreover, put on her clean toy, rokelay, and 
scarlet plaid, gravely awaited the arrival of the company, in full 
hope of custom and profit. When the}" were seated under the 
sooty rafters of Luckie hlaclear}"’s only apartment, thicldy 
tapestried ^vith cobwebs, their hostess, who had alr^dy taken 
her cue from the Laird of Balmawhapple, appeared Avith a huge 
pewter measuring-pot, containing at least three English quarts, 
familiarly denominated a tapjnt hen, and Avhich, in the language 
of the hostess, reamed (i. e. mantled) with excellent claret just 
drawn from the cask. 

It was soon plain that what crumbs of reason the Bear had 
not devoured were to be picked up by the Hen ; but the con- 
fusion which appeared to preA'ail faA"oured Edward’s resolution 
to evade the gaily circhng glass. The others began to talk thick 
and at once, each performing his OAvn part in the conversa- 
tion without the least respect to his neighbour. The Baron of 
Bradwardine sung French chansons-d-boire, and spouted pieces 
of Latin ; Killancureit talked, in a steady unalterable dull key, 
of top-dressing and bottom-dressing,^ and year-olds, and gim- 
mers, and dinmonts, and stots, and runts, and kyloes, and a 
proposed turnpike -act; Avhile BahnaWhapple, in notes exalted 
above both, e^ftoUed his horse, his hawks, and a greyhound 
(^Ued Whistler. In the middle of this din, the Baron repeat- 
e^y implored silence ; and when at length the instinct of poKte 
discipline so far prevailed that for, a moment he obtained it, he 
hastened to beseech their attention ‘unto a military arietta, 
which was a particular favourite of the Mar^chal Due de 
Berwick then, imitating, as well as he could, the manner and 
tone of a French musquetaire, he immediately commenced, — 

Mon ccenr volage, dit elle, 

N'est xias pour vous, garjon ; 

Est pour un homme de guerre, 

Qui a barbe au menton. 

Lon, Lon, Laridon. 

■ Qui port ebapeau k plume, 

, , ' Soulier a rouge talon, 

Qui joue de la flute, 

Aussi du yiolon. 

Lon, Lon, Laridon. 

TbiB has been censured as an anachronism ; and it must be confessed 
that agriculture of this kind was unknown to the Scotch Sixty Years since. 
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Balmavrliapplc could hold no longer, hut hrohe in m'th wljat 
he called a d— d good song, composed by Gibby Gaetliroughm t, 
the piper of »Cupar ; and, without wasting more time, struck 

up, — 

It ’s up Gknbiirclian’s braes I gaed, 

And o’er the bent of Killicbraid, 

And inony a wearj' cast I made, 

To cuittlc the moor-fowrs tail.^ 


The Baron, whose voice was drowned in the louder and more 
obstreperous strains of Bahnawhapple, now dropped the com- 
petition, but continued to hum ‘Lon, Lon, Laridon,’ and to 
regard the successful candidate for the attention of the company 
with an eye of disdain, while Balmawhapple proceeded, — 

If up a bonny black-cock sbonld spring. 

To whistle hini down wi’ a slug in his wing, 

And strap him on to ray Innzie string, 

Right seldom would I fail. 


After an ineffectual attempt to_ recover the second verse, he 
sung the first over again ; and, in ])rosecution of his triumph, 
declared there was ‘ more sense in that than in all the derry- 
dongs of France,^ and Fifeshire to the boot of it.’ The Baron 
only answered with a long pinch of snuff and a glance of infinite 
contempt. But those noble allies, the Bear and the Hen, had 
emancipated the young laird fi’om the habitual reverence in 
which he held Bradwardine at other times. He pronounced the 
shilpit, and demanded brandy -svith great vociferation. 
It, was brought ; and now the Demon of Politics emded even the 
harmony arising from this Dutch concert, merely because there 
was not a wrathful note in the strange compound of sounds 
which it produced Inspired by her, the Laird of Balmawhapple, 
now superior to the nods and winks with which the Baron or 
Bradwardine, in delicacy to Edward, had hitherto checked his 
entering upon political discussion, demanded a bumper, with 
the limgs of a Stentor, ‘ to the little gentleman in black velvet 
who did such service in 1702, and may the white horse break 
his neck over a mound of his making I ’ 

Edward was not at that moment clear-headed enough to 
remember that King 'William’s feU, which occasioned his death, 
was said to he owing to his horse stumbling at a mole-hill ; yet 
felt inclined to take umbrage at a toast which seemed, from 
the glance of Bahnawhapple’s eye, to have a peculiar and uncivil 


. ^ Suumcuioue._ This snatch of a hallad was composed hv Andrew Mae. 
Donald, the ingenious and unfortunate author of Vimonda. 
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reference to the Government which he served. But, ere he 
could interfere, the Baron of Bradwardine had taken up the 
quarrel. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘whatever iny sentiments tanquam 
privatits may he in such matters, I shaU not tamely endure 
your saying anythmg that may impinge upon the honourable 
feelings of a gentleman imder ,my roof. Sir, if you have no 
respect for the laws of urbanity, do ye not respect the milita^'^ 
oath, the sacramentum militare, by which ever}’- officer is hound 
to the standards under which he is enrolled'? Look at Titus 
Livius, what he sa 3 ’'s of those Roman soldiers who were so 
unhappy as eoniere sacramentum, to renounce their legionary 
oath ; but you are ignorant, sir, alike of ancient history and 
modem courtesy.’ 

‘ Not so ignorant as ye woxild pronounce me,’ roared Balma- 
whapple. ‘ I ken weel that you mean the Solemn League and' 
Covenant ; hut if a’ the Whigs in hell had taken the 

Here the Baron and Waverley both spoke at once, the 
former calling out, ‘ Be silent, sir ! ye not only show your 
ignorance, but disgrace your native country before a stranger 
and an Englishman ;’ and Waverley, at the same moment, en- 
treating Bradwardine to permit him to reply to an affront 
which seemed levelled at him personally. But the Baron 
was exalted by wine, wrath, and scorn above all sublunaiy 
considerations. 

‘I crave you to be hushed. Captain Waverley you are else- 
where, peradventure, sui juris, — foris-famihated, that is, and 
entitled, it maj^ be, 1x) think and resent for yourself ; but in mf 
domain, in this poor Barony of Bradwardme, and under this 
roof, which is quasi mine, being held by tacit relocation by a 
tenant at wiU, I am in loco parentis to you, and bound to , see 
you scathless. And for you, Mr, Falconer of Balmawhapple, I 
warn ye, let me see no more aberrations from the paths of good 
manners.’ ' ; ■ 

‘ And I tell you, Mr. Cosmo Comjme Bradwardine of Brad- 
wardine and Tully-Veolan,’ retorted the sportsman in huge 
disdain, ‘that I’ll make a moor-cock of the man that refuses 
my toast, whether it be a crop-eared English Whig wi’ a black 
ribband at his lug, or ane wha deserts ms ain friends to claw 
favour wi’ the rats of Hanover.’ 

In an instant both rapiers were brandished, and some des- 
perate passes exchanged. Balmawhapple was young, stout, 
and active ; but the Baron, infinitely more master of his 
weapon, would, like Sir Toby Belch, have tickled his opponent 
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other gates than he did had he not been under the influence of 
Ursa Major. 

Edward rushed forward to interfere between the combatants, 
but the prostrate bulk of the Laird of Killancureit, over which 
he stumbled, intercepted his passage. How Killancureit lia])- 
pened to be in this recumbent posture at so interesting a 
moment was never accurately knouTi. Some thouglit he was 
about to ensconce himself under the table ; he himself alleged 
that he stumbled in the act of lifting a joint-stool, to prevent 
mischief, by knocking down Balmawhapple. Be that as it may, 
if readier aid than either his or Waverley’s had not interposed, 
there would certainly have been bloodshed. But the well- 
known clash of swords, which was no stranger to her dwelling, 
aroused Luckie Macleary as she sat quietl}" beyond the hallan, 
-or earthen partition of the cottage, with eyes employed on 
Boston’s Crook of the Lot, while her ideas were engaged in 
summing up the reckoning. She boldly rushed in, with the 
shrill expostulation, ‘ Wad their honours slay ane another there, 
and bring discredit on an honest vidow-woman’s house, when 
there was a’ the^ lee-land in the coun-^’- to fight upon?’ a 
remonstrance which she seconded by flinging her plaid TOtli 
great dexterity over the w^pons of the combatants. 'Ihe ser- 
vants by this time rushed in, and being, by great chance, toler- 
ably sober, separated the incensed opponents, with the assistance 
of Edward and Killancureit. The latter led off Balmawhapple, 
cursing, swearing, and vowing revenge against every ll^ig’ 
Presb;^rian, and fiinatic in England and Scotland, from John- 
o’-Groat’s to the Land’s End, and with difficulty got him to 
horse. Our hero, with the assistance of Saunders Saunderson, 
escorted the Baron of Bradwardine to Ins own dwelling, but 
could not prevail upon him to retire to bed until he had made 
a long and learned apology for the events of the evening, of 
winch, however, there was not a word intelligible, except some- 
thing about the Centaurs and the Lapithm. 



CHAPTER XII 

Repentance and a Reconciliation 

W AVERLEY Tvas unaccustomed to the use of wine, ex- 
cepting with great temperance. He slept therefore 
soundly till late in the succeeding morning, and then 
awakened to a painful recoUection of the scene of the preceding 
evening. He had received a personal affront — he, a gentle- 
man, a soldier, and a 'W'averle}^ True, the person who offered 
it was not, at the time it was given, possessed of the moderate 
share of sense which nature had allotted him ; true also, in re- 
senting this insult, he would break the laws of Heaven as well 
as of nis country ; true, in doing so, he might take the life of 
a young man who perhaps respectably discharged the social 
duties, and render his family miserable, or he might lose his 
own — no pleasant altera ative even to the bravest, when it is 
debated coolly and in private. 

All this pressed on his mind; yet the original statement 
recurred with the same irresistible force. He had received a 
personal insult; he was of the house of Waverley ; and he bore 
a commission. There was no alternative ; and he descended to 
the breakfast parlour with the intention of taking leave of the 
family, and writing to one of his brother officers to meet hiTu 
at the inn mid-way between Tully-Veolan and the town where 
they were quartered, in order that he might convey such a 
message to the Laird of Balmawhax^ple as the circumstances 
seemed to demand. He found Miss Bradwardine presiding 
over the tea and coffee, the table loaded with warm bread, both 
of flour, oatmeal, and barleymeal, in the shape of loaves, cakes, 
- biscuits, and other varieties, together with eggs, rein-deer ham, 
mutton and beef ditto, smoked salmon, marmalade, and all the 
other delicacies which induced even J ohiison himself to extol 
the luxury of a Scotch breakfast above that of aU other 
countries. A mess of oatmeal porridge, flanked by a silver jug, 
voi/. 1 — 5 
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Avliicli held an equal mixture of cream and huttcr-milk, wns 
placed for the Baron’s share of this repast ; hut Bose observed, 
he had walked out early in the morning, after giving orders 
that his guest should not he disturbed. 

Waverley sat down almost in silence, and vith an air of 
absence and abstraction which could not give J\Iiss Bradwar- 
dine a favourable opinion of his talents for conversation. He 
answered at random one or two observations which she ven- 


tured to make upon ordinaiy topics; so that, feeling herself 
almost repulsed in her efforts at entertaining him, and secretly 
wondering that a scarlet coat should cover no better breeding, 
she left him to his mental amusement of cursing I)r. Doubleir s 
favourite constellation of Ursa Major as the c<'iuse of all the 
mischief which had already ha2q)ened and was likely to ensue. 
At once he started, and his colour heightened, as, looking 
toward the window, he beheld the Baron and young Balma- 
whapple pass arm in arm, apparently in deep conversation ; and 
he hastily asked, ‘Did Mr. Falconer sleep here last night?’ 
Bose, not much pleased vith the abruptness of the first question 
which the young stranger had addressed to her, answered drily 
ill the negative, and the conversation again sunk into silence. 

At this moment Mr. Saunderson appeared, with a message 
from his master, requesting to speak vdth Captain AYaverley in 
another apartment. With a heart Avhich heat a little quicker 
iiot indeed firom fear, but from uncertainty and anxiety 
Edward obeyed the summons. He found the two gentlemen 
standing together, an air_ of complacent dignity on the brow of 
the Baron, ^hile something like sulleimess or shame, or both, 
Wanked the bold visage of Balmawhapple. The fornier slipped 
his arm through that of the latter, and thus seeming to walk 
with him, while in reality he led him, advanced to meet 
Waverley, and, stopping in the midst of the apartment, made 
m great state the following oration; ‘Captain Waverley — mv 
young and esteemed friend, Mr. Falconer of Balmawhapple has 
craved of my age and ex]ierience, as of one not ivholly unskilled 
in the dependencies and punctilios of the duello or monomachia 
to be Ms interlocutor m expressing to you the regret noth which 
he calls to remenibrance certain passages of our symposion last 
mght, wWch could not but be highly displeasing to you at • 
grving for the time under this present existing government 
He craves you, sir, to drown in oblivion the memory of such 
solecisms agamst the laws of politeness, as being what his'bXr 
reason disavows, and to receive the hand which he offers yoTin 
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amity ; and I must needs assure yon tlmt nothing less than a 
sense of heing dam son tort, as a gallant French chevalier, Mons. 
Le Bretailleur, once said to me on such an occasion, and an 
opinion also of your peculiar merit, could have extorted such 
concessions ; for he and all his family are, and have been, time 
out of mind, Mavortia pectora, as Buchanan saith, a bold and 
rvarlike sept, or people.’ 

Edward ijiimediately, and with natural politeness, accepted 
the liand which Buhnawhapple, or rather the Baron in his char- 
acter of mediator, extended towards him. ‘ It was impossible,’ 
he said, ‘ for him to remember what a gentleman expressed his 
rrish he had not uttered ; and he rrillingly imputed what had 
passed to the exuberant festi\-ity of the da}'.’ 

‘Tliat is verj' handsomely .said,’ answered the Baron; ‘for 
undoubtedly, if a man be ebruis, or intoxicated, an incident 
which oh solemn and festive ocaisions may and will take place 
in the life of a man of honour ; and if the same gentleman, 
l)eing iresh mid sober, recants the contumelies Avhimi he hath 
spoken in liis liquor, it must be held vimm locutum est; the 
words cease to be his own. Yet would I not find this exculpa- 
tion relevant in the ^se of one Avho was ebriosns, or an habitual 
drunkard ; because, if such a person choose to pass the greater 
part of his time in the predicament of intoxication, he hath no 
title to be exeemed from the obligations of the code of polite- 
ness, but should learn to deport himself peaceably and courte- 
ously when under influence of the vinous stimulus. And now 
let us proceed to breakfast, and think no more of this daft 
business.’ 

I must confess, whatever inference may be drawn from the 
circumstance, that Edward, after so satisfactory an exiilanation, 
did much greater honour to the delicacies of Miss Bradwardine’s 
breakfast-table than his commencement had promised. Balma- 
whapple, on the contrary, seemed embarrassed and dejected; 
and Waverley now, for the first time, observed that his arm 
was in a sling, which seemed to account for the awkward and 
embarrassed manner with which he had presented his hand. 
To a question from Miss Bradwardine, he muttered in answer 
something about his horse having fallen ; and seeming desirous 
to escape both from the subject and the company, he arose as 
soon as breakfast was over, made his bow to the party, and, 
declining the Baron’s inAutation to tarry till after dinner, 
moimted his horse and returned to his own home. 

Waverley now announced his purpose of leaving TuUy- 
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Veolan early enough after dinner to gain tlie stage at which lie 
meant to sleep ; but the unaffected and deep mortification witli 
which the good-natured and affectionate old gentleman heard 
the proposal quite deprived him of courage to persist in it, 
No sooner had he gained Waverley’s consent to lengthen his 
visit for a few days than he laboured to remove the grounds 
upon which he conceived he had meditated a more early retreat. 
‘ I would not have you opine, Captain Waverley, that I am by 
practice or precept an advocate of ebriety, though it may be 
that, in our festivity of last night, some of our tnends, if not 
perchance altogether ebrii, or drunken, ivere, to say tlic least, 
ebrioli, by which the ancients designed those who ivere fuddled, 
or, as your English vernacular and metaphorical plirase goes, 
half-seas-over. Not that I would so insinuate respecting you. 
Captain Waverley, who, like a prudent youth, did rather 
abstain from potation ; nor can it he truly said of myself, who, 
having assisted at the tables of many great generals and 
marechals at their solemn carousals, have the art to carry my 
wine discreetly, and did not, during the whole eveniim, as ye 
must have doubtless observed, exceed the bounds of a'^modest 
hilarity,’ 

There was no refusing assent to a proposition so decidedly laid 
down by him, who undoubtedly was the best judge ; although 
had Edward formed his opinion from his own recollections he 
would have pronounced that the Baron was not only ebriolm but 
verging to become eSr/ws; or, in plain English, was incomparably 
the most drunk of the par^, except perhaps his antagonist the 
Laird of Balmawhapple. However, having received the expected, 
or rather the required, compliment on liis sobriety, the Baron 
proceeded — ‘ No,_ sir, though I am myself of a strong tempera- 
ment, I abhor ebnety, and detest those who swallow yvine qulm 
mma, for the oblectation of the gullet ; albeit I might deprecate 
the law of Pittecus of Mitylene, who punished doubly a crime 
committed under the influence of Uber Pater; nor would I 

younger Plinius, in 

the fou^enth book of his Historia Natwalis. No sir T 
distmguish, I discnmnate, and approve of wine so far only as 
it maketh glad the face, or, m the language of Pkccus, recepto 


Thus tenninated the* apology which the Baron of Bradwardinp 
thought at necessary to make for the superabundance of his 
hospitality; and it may be easily believed that he was neitW 
mterrupted by dissent nor any expression of incredulity. 
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He tlien imnted liis giiest to a morning ride, and ordered that 
Davie Gellatley should meet them at the dem path vith;Ban 
and Buscar, ‘ For. until the shooting season commence, I would 
ndUingl}’- show 3^011 some sport, m\d we maj-', God willing, meet 
with a roe. The roe, Captain Waverley, may be hunted at all 
times alike ; for never being in what is called pride of grease, he 
i.s also never out of season, though it he a truth that his venison 
is not equal to that of cither the red or fallow deer.^ But he 
^viil serve to show how mj' dogs run x and therefore they shall 
attend us with David Gellatley.’ 

Waverley expressed his suqnise that his friend Darde was 
capable of such trust ; hut the Baron gave hun to understand 
that this poor simpleton was neither fatuous, vec naturaliter 
idiofa, as is expressed in the brieves of furiosity, but simpty a 
crack-brained loiave, who could execute ver}’’ well anj’’ commis- 
sion which jumped with his omi humour, and made his follj^ a 
plea for avoiding every other. ‘ He has made an interest with 
us,’ continued the Baron, ‘ by saving Rose from a great danger 
^rith his own proper peril ; and the roguish loon must therefore 
eat of our bread and drink of our cup, and do what he can, or 
what he will, which, if the suspicions of Saunderson and the 
Bailie are weR founded, may perchance in his case he commen- 
surate terms.’ 

Miss Bradwardine then gave IFaverley to understand that 
this poor simpleton was dotingly fond of music, deeply affected 
by that which was melancholy, and transported into extravagant 
gaiety by light and lively airs. He had in this respect a 
prodigious memory, stored ndtli mi.pellaneous snatches and 
fra^ents of all tunes and songs, which he sometimes applied, 
with considerable address, as the vehicles of remonstrance, 
explanation, or satire. Davie was much attached to the few 
Avho showed him kindness ; and both aware of any sh'ght or ill 
usage which he happened to receive, and sufficiently apt, where 
he saw opportunitj', to revenge it. The common people, who 
often judge hardly of each other as well as of their betters, 
although they had expressed great compassion for the poor 
innocent while suffered to wander in rags about the village, no 
sooner beheld him decentty clothed, provided for, and even a 
sort of favourite, than they called up all the instances of sharp- 
ness and ingenuity, in action and repartee, which his annals 
afforded, and charitablj^ bottomed thereupon a hypothesis that 

^ -The learned in cookery dissent from the Baron of Bradwardine, and 
hold the roe venison dry and indifferent food, nnless when dressed in soup 
and Scotch collops. 
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David Gellatley was no farther fool than was necessary to avoid 
hard labour. This opinion was not better founded than tha;t 
of the Negroes, who, horn the acute and mischievous pranks of 
the monkeys, suppose that they have the gift of speech, and 
only suppress their powers of elocution to escape being set 
to work. But the hypothesis was entirely imaginary ; David 
Gellatley was in good earnest the half-crazed simpleton which 
he appeared, and was incapable of any constant and steady 
exertion. He had just so much solidity as kept on the wndy 
side of insanity, so much wild wit as saved him from the 
imputation of idiocy, some dexterity in field-sports (in which 
we have known as great fools excel), great kindness and 
humanity in the treatment of animals entrusted to him, warm 
affections, a prodigious memory, and an ear for music. 

The stamping of horses was now heard in the court, and 
Davie’s voice singing to the two large deer greyhounds, 

Hie away, hie away, 

Over bank and over brae, 

■Where the copsewood is tlie greenest, 

"Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 

AVhere the lady-fern grows strongest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 

Where the black-cock sweetest sips it. 

Where the fairy latest trips it. 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 

Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 

Over Ijank and over brae, 

Hie away, hie away. 

‘Do the verses he sings,’ asked "Waverley, ‘belong to old 
Scottish poetry, Miss Bradwardinel ’ 

‘I believe not,’ she replied. ‘This poor creature had a 
brother, and Heaven, as if to compensate to the family Davie’s 
deficiencies, had given him what the hamlet thought uncommon 
talents. An uncle contrived to educate him for the Scottish 
kirk, hut he could not get preferment because he came from 
OUT ground. He returned from college hopeless and broken- 
hearted, and fell into a decline. My father supported him till 
his death, which happened before he was nineteen. He played 
beautifully on the flute, and was supposed to We a great turn 
for poetry. He was affectionate and compassionate to his 
brother, who followed him like his shadow, and we think that 
from him Davie gathered many fra^ents of songs and music 
unlike those of this country. But if we ask him where he got 
such a fragment as he is now singing, he either answers wth 
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wild and long fits of lauglitor, or else breaks into tears of 
lamentation ; but was never beard to give an}* explanation, or 
to mention bis brother’s name since bis deatb.’ 

‘ Surel}",’ said Edward, wbo was re<adily interested by a tale 
bordering on tbe romantic, ‘surely more might be learned b}’’ 
more particular inquir}*.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ answered Rose ; ‘ but my father will not pennit 
any one to practise on his feelings on this subject.' 

By this time tbe Baron, uitfi the help of Mr. Saunderson, 
had indued a pair of jack-boots of large dimensions, and now 
imdted our hero to foUow him as he stalked clattering down 
the ample stair-case, tapping each huge balustrade as he passed 
with the butt of his massive horse-whip, and humming, with 
the air of a chasseur of Louis Quatorze, 

Pour la clmsse ordonn^e il faut preparer tout. 

Ho la ho 1 Vite ! vite debout ! 



CHAPTER XIII 

A Mo7'e Rational Day than the Last 

T he Baron of Bradwardine, mounted on an active and 
well-managed horse, and seated on a demi-pique saddle, 
with deep housings to agree with his lively, was no had 
reiiresentative of the old school. His light-coloured embroid- 
ered coat, and superbly barred waistcoat, his brigadier wig, 
surmounted by a small gold-laced cocked-hat, completed his 
personal costume ; but he was attended by two well-mounted 
servants on horseback, armed with holster-pistols. 

In this guise he ambled forth over hill and valley, the admira- 
tion of every farm-yard which they passed in their progress, till, 

‘ low down in a grassy vale,’ they found David Gellatle}'' leading 
two very tall deer greyhounds, and presiding over half a dozen 
curs, and about as many bare-legged and bare-headed boys, who, 
to procure the chosen distinction of attending on the chase, had 
not failed to tickle his ears with the dulcet appellation of Maister 
Gellatley, though probably aU and each had hooted liim on 
former occasions in the character of daft Davie. But this is 
no uncommon strain of flattery to persons in office, nor altogether 
confined to the bare-legged villagers of TuUy-Veolan ; it wus in 
fashion >Sixty Years since, is now, and ’wiU be six hundred years 
hence, if this admirable compound of foUy and Imavery, called 
= the world, shall be then in existence. 

These gillie-wet-foots, as they were called, were destined to 
beat the bushes, w^hich they performed with so much success, 
that, after half an hour’s search, a roe was started, coursed, and 
killed ; the Baron following on his white horse, like Earl Percy 
of yore, and magnanimously flajdng and emhoweUing the slain 
animal (which, he observed, was called by the French chasseurs 
faire la curee) with his o'svn , baronial couteau de ckasse. After 
this ceremony, he conducted his guest homeward by a pleasant 
and circuitous route, commanding an extensive prospect of 
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different villages and houses, to each of ^vhich Mr. Bradwardine 
attached some anecdote of history or genealog)% teld in language 
rvhimsical from prejudice and ])cdantTy, but often respectable 
for the good sense and honourable feelings which his narrative 
displayed, and almost always curious, if not valuable, for the 
information they contained. 

The truth is, the ride seemed agreeable to both gentlemen, 
because they found amusement in each other’s conversation, 
although their characters and habits of thinking were in many 
respects totally opposite. Edward, we have informed the reader, 
was warm in his feelings, wild and romantic in his ideas and in 
his taste of reading, with a strong disposition towards poetry. 
Mr. Bradwardine was the reverse of all this, and piqued himself 
upon stalking through life with the same upright, starched, 
stoical grardty which distinguished his evening promenade upon 
the terrace of Tully-Veolan, where for hours together — the very 
model of old Hardylcnute — 


Statelj’ stepp’d he east the wa’, 
And stately stepp’d he west. 


As for literature, he read the classic poets to be sure, and 
the Epithahmuim of Georgius Buchanan and Ai'thur John- 
stone’s Psalms of a Sunday; and the Ddicicu Poefarim Scot- 
oriim, and Sir David Lindsay’s TFor/'.s, and Barbour’s Bruce, 
and Blind Harry’s Wallace, and The Gentle Shepherd, and The 
GJierry and the Slae. But though he thus far sacrificed his 
time to the Pluses, he would, if the truth must be spoken, have 
been much better pleased had the pious or sapient apothegms, 
as well as the historical narratives, which these various works 
contained, been presented to him in the form of simple prose. 
And he sometimes could not refrain from expressing contempt 
of the ‘ vain and unprofitable art of poem-maldng,’ in which, 
he said, ‘ the only one who had excelled in his time was Allan 
Bamsay, the periwig-maker,’ ^ 

But although Edward and he differed toto cwh, as the Baron 
would have said, upon this subject, yet they met upon history 
as on a neutral ground, in which each claimed an interest! The 
Baron, indeed, only cumbered his memory with matters of fact, 
the cold, dr}% hard outlines which history delineates. Edward 
■on the contrary, loved to fill up and round the sketch with the 


. ^ The Baron ought to have rememhered that the joyous Allan llterallv 

■ drew his blood from the house of the noble earl whom he terms^ ■ . 

' • ■ ' ’ . Dalhousie of an old descent, 

3dy stoup, my pride, my ornament. 
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colouring of a wann and vivid imagination, vliioli gives liglifc 
and life to the actors and speakers in the drama of past ages. 
Yet with tastes so opposite, they contrihuted gi’catily to eaclj 
other’s amusement. J\lr. Bradwardine’s minute narratives and 
powerful memory supplied to Waverley fresh .sulyocts r)f the 
kind upon which his fancy loved tn labour, and onened to him 
a new mine of incident and of character. And lie repaid the 
pleasure thus communicated by an earnest attention, valuable 
to all story-tellers, more especially to the Baron, who felt his 
habits of self-re.spect flattered by it : and sometimes also by 
reciprocal communications, which interested Mr. Bradwardine, 
as confirming or illustrating his own favourite anecdotes. Be- 
sides, Mr. Bradwardine loved to talk of the scenes of his youth, 
which had been spent in camps and foreign lands, and liad many 
interesting particulars to tell of the generals under whom he 
had served and the actions he had witnessed. 

Both parties returned to Tull}'-Veolan in great good-humour 
with each other; Waverley desirous of studying more atten- 
tively what he considered as a singular and interesting char- 
acter, gifted "with a memory containing a curious register of 
ancient and modem anecdotes; and Bradwardine disposed to 
regard Edward as piier (or rather bo7i(v fipei et magneu 

indolis, a youth devoid of that petulant volatility which is impa- 
tient of, or vilipends, the conversation and advice of his seniors, 
from which he predicted great things of his future success and de- 
portment in life. There was no other guest except Mr. Iluhrick, 
whose information and discourse, as a clergjonan and a scholar, 
harmonised very well with that of the Baron and his guest. 

Shortly after dinner, the Baron, as if to show that his tem- 
perance was not entirely theoretical, proposed a visit to Rose’s 
apartment, or, as he termed it, her troisi^me etage. Waverley 
was accordingly conducted through one or two of those long 
awkward passages with which ancient architects studied to 
puzzle the inhabitants of the houses which they planned at 
the end of which Mr. Bradwardine began to ascend, by two 
steps at once, a very steep, narrow, and winding stair, leaving 
Mr. Rubrick and Waverley to follow at more leisure, wliile he 
should announce their approach to his daughter. 

After having climbed this perpendicular corkscrew until 
their brains were almost giddy, they arrived in a little matted 
lobby, which served as an anteroom to Rose’s sanctum sanctorum 
and through wliich they entered her parlour. It was a small’ 
but pleasant apartment, opening to the south, and hung with 
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tapestry ; adorned besides mtli two pictures, one of ber mother, 
in the dress of a shepherdess, with a hell-hoop ; the other of the 
Baron, in his tenth year, in a blue coat, embroidered waist- 
coat, laced hat, and bag-wig, with a bow in his hand. Edward 
could not help smiling at dhe costume, and at the odd resem- 
blance between the round, smooth, red-cheeked, staring visage 
in the portrait, and the gaunt, bearded, hollow-eyed, swarthy 
features, which travelling, fatigues of war, and advanced age, 
had bestowed on the original. The Baron joined in the laugh. 
‘Truly,' he said, ‘that picture was a woman’s fantasy of my 
good mother’s (a daughter of the Laird of Tulliellum, Captain 
Waverley ; I indicated the house to j’-ou when we were on the 
top of the Shinnyheuch ; it was burnt by the Dutch auxiliaries 
brought in b}" the Government in 1715); I never sate for my 
pourtraicture but once since that was painted, and it was at 
the special and reiterated request of the Marechal Duke of 
Berwick.’ 

The good old gentleman did not mention what Mr. Rubriek 
afterwards told Edward, that the Duke had Hone him this 
honour on account of his being the first to mount the breach 
of a fort in Savoy during the memorable campaign of 1709, and 
liis ha%'ing there defended himself with his half-pike for nearly 
ten minutes before anj^ support reached him. To do the Baron 
justice, although sufficientl}’^ prone to dwell upon, and even to 
exaggerate, his family dignity and consequence, he was too 
much a man of real courage ever to allude to such personal 
acts of merit as he had himself manifested. 

Miss Rose now axjpeared from the interior room of her apart- 
ment, to welcome her father and his friends. The little labours 
in which she had been employed obviously showed a natural 
taste, which required only cultivation. Her father had taught 
her French and Italian, and a few of the ordinary authors in 
those languages oniaraented her .shelves. He had endeavoured 
also to be her preceptor in music ; but as he began %vith the 
more abstruse doctrines of the science, and was not perhaps 
master of them himself, she had made no proficiency farther 
than to be able to accompany her voice Avith the harjisichord ; 
but even this was not very common in Scotland at that xmriod. 
To make amends, she sung rnth great taste and feeling, and 
with a respect to the sense of what she uttered that might he 
■ noposed in example to ladies of much superior musical talent. 

der natural good sense taught her that, if, as we are assured 

>y high authority, music be ‘married to immortal verse,’ they 
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are very often divorced by the performer in a most) sbamcful 
manner. It was perhaps owing to this sensiliilitv to poetry, 
and power of combining its expression witli those of the 
musical notes, that her singing gave more idcasurc to all 
the unlearned in music, and even to many of the Iciirned, 
than could have been communicated by a much finer voice 
and more brilliant execution unguided by the same delicacy 
of feeling. 

A bartizan, or projecting gallery, before the windows of her 
parlour, served to illustrate another of Rose’s pursuits ; for it 
was crowded with flowers of different kinds, whicli she had 
taken under her special protection. A projecting turret gave 
access to this Gotmc balcony, which commanded a most beauti- 
fal prospect. The formal garden, with its high bounding walls, 
lay below, contracted, as it seemed, to a mere parterre ; while 
the view extended beyond them do^vn a wooded glen, where the 
small river was sometimes •vnsible, sometimes hidden in copse. 
The eye might be delayed by a desire to rest on the rocks, 
which here and' there rose from the dell with massive or spir}’’ 
fronts, or it might dwell on the noble, though ruined tower, 
which was here beheld in all its dignity, frowning from a 
promontory over the river. To the left were seen two or three 
cottages, a part of the village ; the brow of the hill concealed 
the others. The glen, or dell, was terminated by a sheet of 
water, called Loch Veolan, into which the brook discharged 
itself, and which now ghstened in the western sun. The dis- 
tant country seemed open and varied in surface, though not 
wooded ; and there was nothing to interrupt the view until the 
scene was bounded by a ridge of distant and blue hills, which 
formed the southern boundary of the strath or valley. To this 
pleasant station Miss Bradwardine had ordered coffee. 

The view of the old tower, or fortalice, introduced some 
family anecdotes and tales of Scottish chivalry, which the 
Baron told with great enthusiasm. The projecting peak of an 
impen(hng crag which rose near it had acquired the name of 
St. Swithin’s Chair. It was the scene of a peculiar supersti- 
tion, of which Mr. Rubrick mentioned some curious particulars 
which xeminded Waverley of a rhyme quoted by Edgar in King 
Lear; and Rose was called upon to sing a little legend, in 
which they had been interwoven by some village poet, 

Who, noteless as the race from which he spning 

Saved others’ names, hut left his own unsung. 
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The sweetness of her voice, and the simple ' beauty of her 
music, gave all the advantage which the minstrel could have 
desired, and which his poetry so much wanted. I almost doubt 
if it can be read with patience, destitute of these advantages ; 
although I conjecture the following copy to have been some- 
what corrected by Waverley, to suit the taste of those who 
might not relish pure antiquily. 

ST. SWITHKs’S CHAIB. ' 

On Hallow-Mass Eve, ere ye bonne ye to rest, 

Ever beware that your conch be bless’d ; 

Sign it with cross, and sain it with bead. 

Sing the Ave, and say the Creed. 

For on Hallow-^Iass Eve the Hight-Hag will ride, 

And all her nine-fold sweeping on by her side, 

“Whether the ndnd sing lowly or loud. 

Sailing through moonshine or swath’d in the cloud. 

The Lady she sat in St. Swithin’s Chair, 

The dew of the night has damp'd her hair ; 

Her cheek was pale ; but resolved and high 
Was the word of her lip and the glance of her eye. 

She mutter’d the spell of Swithin bold, 

“When his naked foot traced the midnight wold. 

When he stopp’d the Hag as she rode the night. 

And bade her descend, and her'jnomise plight. 

He that dare sit on St. Swithin’s Chair, 

“When the “Night-Hag wings the troubled air. 

Questions three, when he speaks the spell. 

He may ask, and she must tell. 

The Baron has been with King Eobert his liege, 

'These three long years in battle and siege ; 

. News are there none of his weal or his woe, 

And fain the Lady his fate would know. 

She shudders and stops as the charm she speaks ; — 

Is it the moody owl that shrieks ? 

Or is it that sound, betwixt laughter and scream. 

The voice of the Demon who haunts the stream ? 

. The moan of the wind sunk silent and low. 

And the roaring torrent has ceased to flow ; 

The calm was more dreadful than raging storm. 

When the cold grey mist brought the ghastly Form ! 

*, • • • • • • ♦ ^ 

‘I. am sorry to disappoint the company, especially Captain 
Waverley, vrbo listens vritb such laudable gravity ; it is but a 
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fragment, altliougli I tliinlc tlierc are other verses, (lescribirig 
the return of the Baron from the wars, and how the lady was 
found. “ clay-cold upon the grounsill ledge.” ’ 

‘It is one of tliose figments,’ observed Mr. Bradwardine, ‘with 
Avhich the early history of distinguished families was deformed 
in the times of superstition j as that of Home, and other ancient 
nations, had their prodigies, sir, the which you may reiid in 
ancient histories, or in the little work compiled by Julius 
Obseguens, and inscribed by the learned Scheffer, the editor, 
to bis patron, Benedictus Skytte, Baron of Biider.sholl'.’ 

‘ My father has a strange defiance of the marvellous, Cajitain 
Waverley,’ observed Hose, ‘and once stood firm when a whole 
synod of Presbyterian divines were put to the rout by a sudden 
apparition of the foul fiend.’ 

Waverley looked as if desirous to hear more. 

‘ Must I tell my story as well as sing my song 1 Well — Once 
upon a time there lived an old woman, called Janet Gellatley, 
who was suspected to be a ’witcb, on the infallible gromids that 
she was very old, very ugly, verj’’ poor, and had two sons, one 
of whom was a poet and the other a fool, which visitation, all 
the neighbourhood agreed,^ bad come upon her for the sin of 
witchcraft. And she was imiirisoned for a Aveek in the steeple 
of the parish church, and sparely supplied Avith food, and not 
permitted to sleep until she herself became as much persuaded 
of her being a Avitch as her accusers; and in this lucid and 
happy state of mind was brought forth to make a clean breast, 
that is, to make open confession of her sorceries, before all the 
Whig gentry and ministers in the vicinity, aaPio Avere no con- 
jurors themselves. My father Avent to see fair play between 
the Avitch and the clergy ; for the Avitch had been horn on his 
estate. And Avhile the Avitoh Avas confessing that the Enemy 
appeared, and made his addresses to her as a handsome black 
man, — Avhich, if you could have seen -poor old blear-eyed Janet, 
reflected little honour on Apollyon’s taste, —and Avhile the 
auditors listened Avith astonished ears, and the clerk recorded 
Avith a trembling hand, she, all of a sudden, changed the Ioav 
mumbling tone Avith Avhich she spoke into a shrill yell, and 
exclaimed, “ Look to yourselves ! look to yourselves ! I see the 
Evil One sitting in the midst of ye.” The surprise was general 
and terror' and flight its immediate consequences. Happy were 
those who were next the door ; and many were the disasters 
' that- befell' hats, hands, cuffs, and Avigs, before they could get 
ont ofdhe church, Avh'ere they left the obstinate prelatist to 
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settle matters ■with the -witeh and her admirer at his o’mi peril 
or pleasure.’ 

‘ Risu solvuntur tahiilw^ said the Baron 5 ‘ when they recov- 
ered their panic trepidation they were too much ashamed to 
bring any wakening of the process against Janet GeUatley.’ ^ 
This anecdote led into a long discussion of 

All tliose idle thoughts and fantasies, 

Devices, dreams, opinions unsotmd. 

Shows, visions, soothsays, and prophecies. 

And all that feigned is, as leasings, tales, and lies. 


With such conversation, and the romantic legends vrhich it 
introduced, closed our hero’s second evening in the house of 
Tull 3 ’'-Veolan. 


1 ■V^^tches. Note 11. 



CHAPTEK XIV 

^ jyiscovery — Waverley becomes Domesticated 

at Tully-Veolan 

T he next day Edward arose "betimes, and in a morning 
walk around tlie house and its vicinity came suddenly 
upon a small court in front of the dog-kennel,' where 
his friend Davie was employed about his four-footed charge. 
One qnick glance of his eye recognised TJ^averley, when, in- 
stantly turning his back, as if he had not observed him, he 
began to sing part of an old ballad : 

Young men will love thee more fair and more fast; 

Heard ye so merry the little bird sing ? 

Old men’s love the longest will last, 

And the throstle-cock's head is under his wing. 

The young man’s wrath is like light straw on fire ; 

Heard ye so merry the little bird sing ? 

But like red-hot steel is the old man’s ire, 

And the throstle-cock's head is under his wiivg. 

The young man will brawl at the evening board; 

^ Heard ye so merry the little bird sing ? 

But the old man will draw at the dawning the sword, 

And the throstle-cock's head is under his wing. 


"Waverley could not avoid observing that Davie laid some- 
thing like a satirical emphasis on these lines. He therefore 
approached, and endeavoured, by sundry queries, to elicit from 
him what the innuendo might mean ; but Davie had no mind 
to explain, and had -wit enough to make his folly cloak his 
knavery. Edward could collect nothing from him, excepting 
that the Laird of Balmawhapple had gone home yesterday 
morning ‘ wi’ his boots fu’ o’ bluid.’ In the garden, however, 
he met the old butler, who no longer attempted to conceal 
that, having been bred in the nursery line with Sumack and Co, 
of Newcastle, he sometimes wrought a turn in the flower- 
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borders to oblige the Laird and j\Iiss Rose. a series of 
queries, IMward at length discovered, vitb a painful feeling of 
surprise and sbame, that Balmawhaiiple’s submission and apology 
bad been the consequence of a rencontre with the Baron before 
bis guest bad quitted bis jnllow, in wbicb tbe 3'ounger combatant 
bad been disarmed and wounded in the sword arm. 

Greatly mortified at tins information, Edward sought out bis 
fiiendly host, and anxiously expostulated with him upon tbe 
injustice be bad done him in anticipating his meetmg -with Mr. 
Falconer, a circumstance wbicb, considering bis jmutb and tbe 
wofession of arms wbicb be bad just adopted, was capable of 
being represented much to bis prejudice. Tbe Baron justified 
limself at greater length than I choose to repeat. He urged 
that the quarrel was common to them, and that Balmawbapple 
could not, by tbe code of honour, emte giving satisfaction to 
both, which he bad done in bis case by an honourable meeting, 
and in that of Edward by such a palinode as rendered tbe use 
of the sword unnecessarj’", and which, being made and accepted, 
must necessarily sopite the whole affair. 

With this excuse, or explanation, Waverley was silenced, if 
not satisfied ; but he could not help testifying some displea.sure 
against tbe Blessed Bear, wbicb bad given rise to tbe quarrel, 
nor refrain from hinting that the sanctified epithet was hardly 
appropriate. Tbe Baron observed, be could not deny that ‘ the 
Bear, though allowed by heralds as a most honourable ordinary, 
had, nevertheless, somewhat fierce, churlish, and morose in his 
disposition (as might be read in Archibald Simson, pastor of 
Dalkeith’s Rieroglypkica Animaliim'), and had thus been the 
type of many quarrels and dissentions which had occurred in 
the house of Bradwardine ; of which,’ he continued, ‘ I might 
commemorate mine own unfortunate dissension with my third 
cousin by the mother’s side, »Sir Hew Halbert, who was so 
imthinldng as to deride my family name, as if it had been giutsi 
Bear-Warden; a most rmcivil jest, since it not only insinuated 
that the founder of our house occupied such a mean situation 
as to be a custodier of vdld beasts, a charge which, ye must have 
observed, is only entrusted to the very basest plebeians ; but, 
moreover, seemed to infer that our coat-armour had not been 
achieved by honourable actions in war, but bestowed by way of 
paranomasia, or pun, upon our family appellation, — a sort of 
bearing which the French caU armoires parlantes, the Jjatins 
arma cantantia, and your English authorities canting heralchy ; ^ 


^ See Canting Heraldry. Note 12. 
TOIi. I — 6 
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Miss Bradvravdine, such as we liave dcKcri1)ef1 her, uith all 
the simplicity and curiosity of a recluse, attached herself to 
the opportunities of increasing her store of literature vdiicli 
Edward's visit alforded her. He sent for some of his boohs 
from his quarters, and they opened to her sources of delight of 
which she had hitherto -had no idea. The best Ihiglish poets, 
of every description, and other works on hdh;.-> kttm% made a 
part of this precious cargo. Her music, even ]jer flowers, were 
neglected, and Saunders not only mourned over, but began to 
mutiny against, the labour for whicli he now scarce received 
thanlcs. These^ new pleasures became gradually enlmnced by 
sharing them with ope of a kindred taste.* Edward’s readiness 
to comment, to recite, to explain difficult passages, rendered 
his assistance invaluable 5 and the wild romance of his sjiirit 
delighted a character too 5 mung and inexjierienced to observe 
its deficiencies. Upon subjects which interestcfl liim, and wlieii 
quite at ease, he possessed that flow of natural, ami somewhat 
florid eloquence, which has been supposed as powerful even a.s 
figure, fashion, fame, or fortune, in winning tlie female heart 
There was, therefore, an increasing danger in this constant 
mtercourse to poor Roses peace of mind, which was the more 
imminent as her father was greatly too much abstracted in his 
studies, and wrapped up in his ovm dignity, to dream of hi’-^ 
daughter s incurring it^ The daughters of the house of Brad- 
wardme were m his opinion, like those of the house of Bourbon 
or Austria placed Mgh above the clouds of passion whicli might 
obfuscate the intellects of meaner females ; they moved in an 
othewsphere, were governed by other feelings, and amenable 
to other iMes than those of idle and fantastic affection In 
short he shut his eyes so resolutely to the natural consequences 
of Edwards intimacy ivith Miss Bradwardine, that the whole 
neighbourhood concluded that he had opened them to the ad- 
vantages of a match between his daughter and the weal^y 
young Englishman and monounced him much less a fool Ian 

he had generally shown himself in cases where liis own interert 
was concerned. iincre.sr 

.y*? Baron. Wver had rea,llymedi toted such an alliance 
the indifference ofVaTerley would have been an insuperable to 
to his project. Our hero, since mixing more freely Sth the 
world, W leiOTed to think mth ^eat shame and confoston 
upon his mental legend of Samt Cecdia, anrl ftio -n-., I- 
these reflections was likely, for some time at least . 
balance the, natural susceptibility of his disposition ° 
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being indeed a species of emblazoning more befitting canters, 
gaberlunzies, and sncb like mendiwints, whose gibberish is 
formed upon playing upon the word, than the noble, honour' 
able, and useful science of heraldry, wliich assi|,ois armorial 
bearings as the reward of noble and generous actions, and not 
to tickle the ear with vain (piodlibets, such as are found in jest- 
books.’ Of bis quarrel witli Sir Hew lie said notbiiig more 
than that it was settled iii a fitting manner. 

Having been so minute with respect to the diversions of 
TuUy-Veolan on the first days of Edward’s aiTival, for the pur- 
pose of introducing its inmates to the reader’s acqmiintance, it 
becomes less necessar}’’ to trace tlie progress of liis intercourse 
with the same accuracj^ It is probable tliat a young inan, 
accustomed to more cheerful societ}', would have tired of the 
conversation of so \dolent an assertor of the ‘boast of heraldr}'’ 
as the Baron ; but Edward found an agiecable variety in that 
of Miss Bradwardine, who listened with eagerness to bis remarks 
upon literature, and showed great justness of taste in her 
answers. The sweetness of her di.sposition bad made her sub- 
mit Avitb complacency, and even pleasure, to the course of read- 
ing prescribed by her father, although it not onl}" comprehended 
several heavy folios of liistorj', but certain gigantic tomes in 
bigb-ebureb polemics. In heraldry lie was fortunatel)’’ con- 
tented to give her only such a slight tincture as might bo 
acquired by perusal of the two folio volumes of Ni.sbct. Bose 
was indeed the very apple of her father’s eye. Her constant 
liveliness, her attention to all those little observances most 
gratifying to those who would never think of exacting them, 
her beauty, in which be recalled the features of bis beloved wife, 
her unfeigned piety, and the noble generosit}’’ of her disposition, 
would have ju,stified the affection of the most doting father. 

His anxiety on her behalf did not, however, seem to extend 
itself in that quarter where, according to the general opinion, 
it is mo.st efficiently di.splayed, in labouring, namefy^, to estab- 
lish her in life, either by a large dowry or a wealthy marriage. 
By an old settlement, almost all the landed estates of the Baron 
went, after his death, to a distant relation ; and it was supposed 
that Miss Bradwardine would remaia but slenderly provided for, 
as the good gentleman’s ca.sb matters bad been too long under 
the exclusive charge of Bailie Macwbeeble to admit of any 
great-expectations from bis personal succession. It is true, the 
• said Bailie loved bis patron and bis patron’s daughter next 
(though at an incomparable distance) to himself. He thought 
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it was possible to set aside tlie settlement on the male line, and 
bad actually procured an opinion to that effect (and, as be 
boasted, without a fee) from an eminent Scottish counsel, under 
whose notice he contnved to bring the point while consulting 
him regularly on some other business. But the Baron would 
not listen to such a proposal for an instant. On the contrary, 
he used to have a perverse pleasure in boasting that the barony 
of Bradwardine was a male fie:^ the first charter having been 
given at that early period when women were not deemed 
capable to hold a feudal grant ; because, according to Zes cous- 
tiismes de Normandie^ dest Vliomme ki se bast et ki conseille ; or, 
as is yet more ungailantly expressed bj^ other authorities, all 
of whose„baTbarous names he delighted to quote at fiill length, 
because a woman could not serve the superior, or feudal lord, 
in war, on account of the decorum of her sex, nor assist him 
uith advice, because of her limited intellect, nor keep his 
counsel, owuig to the infirmity of her disposition. He would 
triumphantly ask, how it would become a female, and that 
female a Bradwardine, to be seen employed in servitio exuendi, 
seu detrahendi^ caligas regis post hattaliam 1 that is, in pulling 
off the king’s boots after an engagement, which was the feudal 
semce by which he held the barony of Bradwardine. ‘Ho,’ he 
said, ‘beyond hesitation, proonl duhio, many females, as worthy 
as Rose, had been excluded, in order to make way for my own 
succession, and Heaven forbid that I should do aught that might 
contravene the destination of my forefathers, or impinge upon 
the right of my Idnsman, IMalcolm Bradwardiue of Incn^abbit, 
an honourable, though decayed branch of my own family.’ 

The Baihe, as prime minister, having received this decisive 
communication from his sovereign, durst not press his own 
opinion any farther, but contented himself %vith deploring, on 
all suitable occasions, to Saunderson, the minister of the interior, 
the laird’s self-willedness, and with lajdng plans for uniting 
Rose vdth the young Laird of Balmawhapple, who had a fine 
estate, only moderately burdened, and was a faultless young 
gentleman, being as sober as a saint — if you keep brandy from 
him and him from brandy — and who, in brief, had no imper- 
fection but that of keeping light company at a time ; such as 
Jinlcer, the horse-couper, and Gibby Gaetluoughwi’t, the piper 
o’ Cupar ; ‘ o’ whilk follies, Mr. Saunderson, he ’ll mend, he ’ll 
mend,’ pronounced the Bailie. 

‘ Like sour ale in simmer,’ added Darde Gellatlej’", who hap- 
pened to be nearer the conclave than they were aware of 
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Rose Bnidwardiue, beautiful and amiable as -we liavc described 
berj bad not precisely tbe sort of beauty’ or merit wbicb c.'i})ti- 
vates a romantic imagination in early youtb. Sbe was too 
franlc. too confiding, too kind ; amiable qualities, undoubtedly, 
but destructive of tbe marvellous, with ^Ybicb a youth of 
imagination delights to dress the empress of bis affections. 
Was it possible to bow, to tremble, and to adore, before the 
timid, yet playful little girl, who now asked Edward to mend 
her pen, now to construe a stanza in Tasso, and now how to 
spell a very — vei^'’ long word in her version of it ? All these 
incidents have their fascination on the mind at a certain period 
oHife, hut not when a youth is entering it, and rather looking 
out for .some object whose affection may dignify him in his 
own ev\^.s than stooping to one who looks up to him for .such 
distinction. Hence, though there win be no rule in so capri- 
cious a passion, early love is frequently ambitious in eboosing 
its object; or, which comes to the same, selects her (as in the 
case of Saint Cecilia afore.said) from a situation that givc.s 
fair scope for le beau ideals which the reality of intimate and 
familiar life rather tends to limit and impair. 1 knew a very 
accompbshed and sensible young man cured of a riolent pas- 
sion for a pretty woman, whose talents were not equal to 
her face and figure, by being permitted to bear her companj’’ 
for a whole afternoon. Thus, it is certain, that bad Edward 
enjoyed such an opportunity of conversing with ]\'Iiss Stubbs, 
Aunt Rachel’s precaution would have been unnecessary, for lie 
would as soon have fallen in love with the dairy-maid. And 
although Miss Bradwardinc was a verj’- different character, it 
seems probable that tbe veiy intimacy of their intercourse 
prevented his feeling for her other sentiments than those of a 
brother for an amiable and accomplished si.ster ; while the sen- 
timents of poor Rose were gradually, and without her being 
conscious, assuming a shade of warmer affection. 

I ought to have said that Edward, when he sent to Dundee 
for the books before mentioned, had applied for, and received 
permission, extending his leave of absence. But the letter of 
his commanding officer contained a friendly recommendation 
to him not to spend his time exclusively with persons who, 
estimable as they might be in a general sense, could not be 
supposed well affected to a government which they declined 
to acknowledge by taking the oath' of allegiance. The letter 
farther insinuated, though vuth great delicacy, that although 
some family connexions might be supposed to render it 
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necessary for Captain 'WaTerley to communicate witli gentle- 
men wko were in tliis unpleasant state of suspicion, yet liis 
&tlier s situation and wishes ought to prevent his prolonging 
those attentions into exclusive intimacy. And it was intimated, 
that, while his political principles were endangered hy communi- 
cating mth laymen of this description, he might also receive 
erroneous impressions in religion from the prelatic clergy, who 
so perversely laboured to set up the royal prerogative in things 
sacred. 

This last insinuation prohahly induced Waverley to set 
both down to the prejudices of his commanding officer. He 
was sensible that Mr. Bradwardine had acted with the most 
scrupulous delicacy, in never entering upon any discussion 
that had the most remote tendency to bias his mind in i)olitical 
opinions, although he was himself not only a decided i)artisan 
of the exiled family, but had been trusted at different timas 
with important commissions for their service. Sensible, there- 
fore, that there was no risk of his being perverted from his 
allegiance, Edward felt as if he should do his uncle’s old friend 
injustice in removing from a house where he gave and received 
pleasure and amusement, merely to gratify a prejudiced and 
ill-ju^ed suspicion. He therefore wrote a very general answer, 
assuring his commanding officer that his loyalty was not in 
the most distant danger of contamination, and continued an 
honoured guest and inmate of the house of TuUy-Veolan. 



CHAPTER XV 

A Crcagh^ mid iis Consequences 

W HEN Edward had been a guest at Tully-Veolan 
nearly six weeks, he descried, one morning, .as he 
took his usual walk before the breakfast-hour, signs 
of uncommon perturbation in the family. Four bare-legged 
dairy-maids, n*ith each an empty milk-pail in her hand, ran 
about ndtli frantic gestures, and uttenng loud e.vclamations of 
suqmse, grief, and resentment. From their appearance, a pagan 
might have conceived them a detachment of the celebrated 
BeHdes, just come from their baling penance. As notbing was 
to be got from this distracted chorus, excepting ‘ Lord guide us ! ' 
and ^Eh sirs ! ’ ejaculations which threw no light upon the cause 
of their dismay, Waverley repaired to the fore-court, as it was 
called, where he beheld Bailie !Macwheeble cantering his white 
mny down the avenue with all the speed it could muster. He 
lad arrived, it would seem, upon a hasty summons, and was 
bllowed by half a score of peasants from the village, who had 
no great difficultj’^ in keeping pace with him. 

The Bailie, greatl}’- too busy and too important to enter into 
explanations with Edward, summoned forth Mr. Saunderson, 
who appeared with a countenance in which dismay was mingled 
with solemnity, and they immediately entered into close con- 
ference. Davie Gellatley was also seen in the group, idle as 
Diogenes at Sinope while his countrymen were preparing for a 
siege. His s|ririts always rose with anything, good or bad, 
which occasioned tumult, and he continued frisking, hopping, 
dancing, and singing the burden of an old ballad — 

* Our gear ’s a’ gane,’ 

until, happening to pass too near the Bailie, he received an 
admonitory hint from his horse-whip, which converted his songs 
into lamentation. ' 
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Passing from tlience towards tlie garden, Waverley beheld the 
Baron in person, measuring and re-measuring, with s\nft and 
tremendous strides, the length of the terrace ; his countenance 
clouded with offended pride and indignation, and tlie whole of 
his demeanour such as seemed to indicate, that any iuquirj^ con- 
cerning the cause of his discomposure ^vould give pain at least, 
if not offence. "Waverley therefore glided into the house, with- 
out addressing him, and took his way to the breakfast-parlour, 
w'here he found his young friend Bose, who, though she neither 
exhibited the resentment of her father, the turbid importance of 
Bailie Macwheeble, nor the despair of the handmaidens, seemed 
vexed' and thoughtful. A single word explained the mystery. 
‘Your breakfast will be a disturbed one. Captain Waverley. A 
party of Caterans have come do^VQ upon us last night, and have 
driven, off all our milch cows.’ 

‘ A party of Caterans ? ’ 

‘Yfes ^robbers from the neighbouring Highlands. We used 
to he quite free from them while ve paid black-mail to Fergus 
Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr ; but my father thought it unworthy of 
his rank and birth to pay it any longer, and so this disaster has 
happened. It is not the value of the cattle. Captain Waverley, 
that vexes me ; but my father is so much hurt at the affront’ 
and is so bold and hot, that I fear he will try to recover them ' 
by the strong hand ; and if he is not hurt himself, he will hurt ’ 
some of these wild people, and then there will be no peace 
betwreen them and us perhaps for our hfe-time ; and we cannot 
defend ourselves as in old times, for the government have taken 
all our arms; and my dear father is so rash — 0 what wdU 
become of us ! ’ Here poor Bose lost heart altogether, and 
burst mto a nood of tears. 


The Baron entered at this moment, and rebuked her with 
more asperity than Waverley had ever heard him use to any 

^ shame,' he said, ‘that she should exhibit 
herself before any gentleman m .such a light, as if she .shed tears 
for a drove of homed nolt and ^ch kine, like the daughter of 
a Cheslure yeoman . — Captein Waverley, I must request your 
favourable constmction of her grief, which may, or oug* to 
proceed, solely from seeing her father’s estate exposed to spulzfr 
and depre(ktion from common thieves and sornars, whde we are 

o? re^ul’^^ ^ “^®^ets, whether for defence 

Bailie Macwheeble entered immediately afterwards anrl 
his report of arms and ammunition confirmed this statement 
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inforaiing tlie Baron, in a melancliolj^ voice, tliat tliough tlie 
Xieople vould certaml}' obe}^ bis honour’s orders, yet there was 
no chance of their foUon-ing the gear to ony guid purpose, in 
respect there vrere only liis honour’s body serv^ants who had 
swords and pistols, and the depredators were twelve Higlilanders, 
completely armed after the manner of their country. Having 
delivered this doleful annunciation, he assumed a posture of 
silent dejection, shaking his head slowly with the motion of a 
pendulum when it is ceasing to vibrate, and then remained 
stationary, his body stooping at a more acute angle than usual, 
and the latter part of his person projecting in proportion. 

The Baron, meanwhile, paced the room in silent indignation, 
and at length fixing his e 5 ’’e upon an old portrait, whose person 
was clad in annour, and whose features glared giimly out of a 
huge bush of hair, part of which descended fi*om his head to 
Ids shoulders, and part from his chin and upper-lip to his 
breast-plate, — ‘That gentleman, Captain Waverley, my grand- 
sire,’ he said, ‘ with two hundred horse, whom he levied within 
his own bounds, discomfited and put to the rout more than five 
hundred of these Highland reivers, who have been ever lapis 
. offensionis et petra scandali, a stmnbling-block and a rock of 
offence, to the Lowland vicinage — he discomfited them, I say, 
when they had the temerity to descend to harry this country, 
in the time of the civil dissensions, in the year of grace sixteen 
hundred fort}'' and two. And now, sir, I, his grandson, am thus 
used at such unworthy hands 1 ’ 

Here there was an awful pause; after which all the com- 
pany, as is usual in cases of difficulty, began to give separate 
and incoiLsistent counsel. Alexander ab Alexandro proposed 
they should send some one to compound with the Caterans, 
who would readily, he said, give up their prey for a dollar 
a-head. Tlie Bailie opined that this transaction would amount 
to theft-boot, or composition of felony ; and he recommended 
that some canny hand should be sent up to the glens to make 
the best bargain he could, as it were for himself, so that the 
Laird might not be seen in such a transaction. Edward pro- 
posed to send off to the nearest ganison for a party of soldiers 
and a magistrate’s warrant ; and Bose, as far as she dared, 
endeavoured to insinuate the course of paj'ing the arrears of 
tribute money to Fergus Mae-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, who, they all 
knew, could ^sily procure restoration of the cattle, if he were 
properly propitiated. 

None of these xnoposals met the Baron’s approbation. The 
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idea of composition, direct or implied, was absolutely igno- 
minious ; tliat of Waverley only showed that he did not un- 
derstand the state of the countiy, and of the political parties 
which divided it ; and, standing matters as they did with Fergus 
Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Volir, the Baron would make no concession 
to him, were it, he said, ‘ to procure restitution in integrum of 
everj^ stirk and stot that the chief, his forefathers, and his clan, 
had stolen since the da3’-s of Malcolm Canmore/ 

In fact, his voice was still for war, and he proposed to send 
expresses to Bahnawhapple, KiUancureit, Tulliellum, and other 
lairds, who were exposed to similar depredations' inviting them 
to join in the pursuit; ‘and then, sir, shall these n^ulones 
nequissimi, as Leslseus calls them, be brought to the fate of 
their predecessor Caeus, 

“ Elisos oculos, et siccum sanguine guttur.” ’ 

The Bailie, who by no means relished these warlike counsels, 
here pulled forth an immense watch, of the colour, and nearly 
of the size, of a pewter warming-pan, and observed it was now 
past noon, and that the Caterans had been seen in the pass of 
BaUybrough soon after sun-rise ; so that, before the allied forces 
could assemble, they and their prey would be far beyond the 
reach of the most active pursuit, and sheltered in those pathless 
deserts, where it was neither advisable to follow, nor indeed 
possible to trace them. 

Tills proposition was undeniable. The council therefore 
broke up without coming to any conclusion, as has occurred to 
councils of more importance ; only it was determined that the 
Bailie should send his own three milk-cows doivn to the mains 
for 'the use of the Baron’s family, and brew small ale, as a 
substitute for miU?, in his ovm. To tliis arrangement, which 
was suggested by Saunderson, the Bailie readily assented, both 
ft-om habitual deference to the family, and an internal conscious- 
ness that his courtesy would, in some mode or other, be repaid 
tenfold. 

J he Baron having also retired to give some necessary'' 
directions, ^Vaverley seized the opportunity to ask, whether 
this Fergus, vith the unpronounceable name, was the chief 
thief-taker of the district? 

‘ Thief-taker I ’ answered Bose, laughing ; ‘ he is a gentleman 
of great honour and consequence, the chieftain of an independ- 
ent branch of a powerful Highland clan, and is much resneeter] 
both for his own power and that of his kith, kin, and dhe.? 
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‘And Tvliat has he to do with the thieves, thenh. Is he a 
magistrate, or in the commission of the peace ? ’ asked Waverley. 

‘ The commission- of war rather, if there_ he such a thing,’ 
said Bose; ‘for he is a very unquiet neighbour to his un- 
friends, and keeps a greater following on foot than many that 
have thrice his estate. As to his connection vith the thieves, 
that I cannot well explain ; but the boldest of them will never 
steal a hoof from any one that pays black-mail to Vich Ian 
Vohr.’ 

‘ And what is black-mail % ’ 

‘A sort of protection-money that Low-country gentlemen 
and heritors, lying near the Highlands, pay to some Highland 
chief, that he may neither do them harm himself, nor suffer it 
to be done to them by others; and then if your cattle are 
stolen, you have onl}'' to send him word, and he will recover 
them ; or it may be, he ^vill drive away cows from some distant 
place, where he has a quarrel, and give them to you to make up 
your loss.’ ^ 

‘ And is this sort of Highland Jonathan Wild admitted into 
society, and called a gentleman 1 ’ 

‘So much so,’ said Bose, ‘that the quarrel between my father 
and Fergus Mac-Ivor began at a county meeting, where he 
wanted to take precedence of all the Lowland gentlemen then 
present, only my father would not suffer it. And then he up- 
braided my father that he was under his banner, and paid him 
tribute; and my father was in a towering passion, for Bailie 
Macwheeble, who manages such things his own way, had con- 
trived to keep this black-mail a secret from him, and passed it 
in his account for cess-money. And they would have fought ; 
but Fergus Mac-Ivor said, very gallantly, he would never raise 
his hand against a grey head that was so much respected as my 
father’s. — 0 1 wish, I wish they had continued friends ! ’ 

. ‘ And did 3 ''ou ever see this Mr. Mac-Ivor, if that be his name, 
Miss Bradwardine 1 ’ 

‘ No, that is not his name ; and he would consider master as 
a sort of affront, only that 3 'ou are an Englishman, and Icnow no 
better. But the Lowlanders call him, hke other gentlemen, by 
the name of his estate, Glennaquoich ; and the Highlanders call 
him Vich Ian Vohr, that is, the son of John the Great ; and we 
upon the braes here call him b 3 ’‘ both names indifferently.’ 

‘ I am afraid I shall never bring my English tongue to call 
him by either one or other.’ 


* See Black-mail. Kote 13. 
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individTials of fheii clan to tke practice of _ arms, Taut also of 
maintaining a wholesome terror among their Lowland neigh- 
bours, and levying, as we have seen,, a tribute from them, 
under colour of protection-money. 

Bailie Macwheeble, who soon afterwards entered, expatiated 
still more at length upon the same topic. This honest gentle- 
man’s conversation was so formed upon his professional practice, 
that Davie Gellatley once said his discourse was like a ‘charge 
of homing.’ He assured our hero, that ‘ from the maist ancient 
times of record, the lawless thieves, limmers, and broken men 
of the Highlands, had been in fellowship together by reason of 
their surnames, for the committing of divers thefts, reifs, and 
h'ersbips upon the honest men of the Low Country, when they 
not only intromitted with their whole goods and gear, com, 
cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, outsight and insight plenishing, at 
their wicked pleasure, but moreover made prisoners, ransomed 
them, or concussed them into giving borrows (pledges) to enter 
into captivity again; — all which was directly prohibited in 
divers parts of the Statute Book, both by the act one thousand 
five hundred and sixty-seven, and various others; the whilk 
statutes, rvith all that had followed and might follow thereupon, 
were shamefoliy broken and vilipended by the said somars,- 
limmers, and broken men, associated into fellowships, for the 
aforesaid purposes of theft, stouthreif, fire-raising, murther, 
raptus muliermi, or forcible abduction of women, and such like 
as' aforesaid.’ 

It > seemed like a dream to Waverley that these deeds of vio- 
lence should be familiar to men’s minds, and currently talked 
of as falling within the common order of things, and happening 
daily in the immediate vicinity, without his having crossed the 
seas, and while he was yet in the otherwise well-ordered island 
of Great Britain. 



CHAPTER XVI 

An Unexpected Ally Appears 

T he Baron returned at the dinner-liour, and had in 
a great measure recovered his composure and good- 
humour. He not only confirmed the stories vliich 
Edward had heard from Rose and Bailie Macwlieeble, but added 
many anecdotes from his own experieuce, concerning the state 
of the Highlands and their inhabitants. The chiefs lie pro- 
nounced to be, in general, gentlemen of great honour and higli 
pedigree, whose word was accounted as a law by all those of tlieir 
o^vn sept, or clan.^ ‘It did not indeed,’ he said, ‘become them, 
as had occurred in late instances, to propone their x>rosa pia, a 
lineage which rested for the most part on the vain and fond 
rhymes of their seannachies or bhairds, as lequiponderate with 
the evidence of ancient chartei-s and royal grants of antiquity, 
conferred upon distinguished houses in the Low Country by 
divers Scottish monarchs; nevertheless, such was their outre- 
cuidance and presumption, as to undervalue those who possessed 
such evidents, as if they held their lands in a sheep’s sldn.’ 

This, by the way, pretty well explained the cause of quarrel 
between the Baron and his Highland aUy. But he went on to 
state so many curious particulars concerning the manners cus- 
toms, and habits of this patriarchal race that Edward’s curiosity 
became highly interested, and he inquired whether it was pos- 
sible to make with safety an excursion into the neighbourina 
Highlands, whose dusky barrier of mountains had aheady ex- 
cited his wish to penetrate bejmnd them. The Baron assured 
his guest that nothing would be more easy, providing this quar- 
rel were first made up, since he could himself give him letters 
to many of the distinguished chiefs, who would receive him ivith 
the utmost courtesy and hospitality. 

While they were on this topic, the door suddenly opened, 
and, ushered by Saunders Saundersonf a Highlander, fully 
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armed and equipped, entered the apartment. Had it not been 
that Saunders acted the part of master of the cCTcmonies to 
this martial apparition, ’\\ithout appearing to debate from lus 
usual composure, and that neither Mr. Bradvrardine nor Rose 
exhibited any emotion, Edward would certainly have thought 
the intrusion hostile. As it was, he started at the si^ht of 
what he had not yet happened to see, a mountaineer in his full 
national costume. The individual Gael was a stout, dark, 
j^oung man, of low stature, the ample folds of whose plaid 
added to the appearance of strength which liis person exhibited. 
The short Wit, or petticoat, showed his sinewy and clean-made 
limbs; the goatskin purse, flanked by the usual defences, a 
dirk and steel-^vrought pistol, hung before him ; his bonnet had 
a short feather, which indicated liis claim to be treated as a 
duinh^-wassel, or sort of gentleman ; a hroadsw-ord dangled by 
his side, a target hung upon his shoulder, and a long Spanish 
fowling-piece occupied one of his hands. With the other hand 
he pulled off his bonnet, and the Baron, who well knew their 
customs, and the proper mode of addressing them, immediately 
said, with an air of di^ty, but without rising, and much, as 
^ward thought, in .trie manner of a prince receiving an 
embass}’', ‘Welcome, Evan Dhu Maccombich; what news from 
Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr 1 ’ 

‘ Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr,’ said the ambassador, in 
good English, ‘greets you well, Baron of Brawdardine and 
TuUy-Veolan, and is sorry there has been a thick cloud inter- 
posed between you and him, -vjhich has kept you from seeing 
and considering the friendship and alliances that have been 
between yom houses and forebears of old; and he prays you 
that the cloud may pass away, and that things may be as they 
have been heretofore between the clan Ivor and the house of 
Bradwardine, when there was an egg between them for a flint 
and a knife for a sword. And he expects you will also say, you 
are sorry for the cloud, and no man shall hereafter ask whether 
it descended from the hill to the valley, or rose from the valley 
to the hiH ; for they never struck with the scabbard who did 
not receive with the sword, and woe to him who would lose his 
friend for the stormy cloud of a spring morning.’ 

■ To this the Baron of Bradwardine answered with suitable 
dignity, that he knew the chief of clan Ivor to be a well-wisher 
to the King, and he was sorry there should have been a cloud be- 
tween him and. any gentleman of such sound principles, ‘for when 
folks are banding together, feeble is he who hath no brother.’ 
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This appearing perfectly satisfaetorj’’, that the peace hctwccn 
these august persous might he duly solemnised, ilie Baron 
ordered a stoup of usquebaugli, and, filling a glass, drank to 
the health and prosperity of Mac-lvor of Glcnna(pnu‘ch ; uj)on 
wliich the Celtic ambassador, to requite his politeness, turned 
down a mighty bumper of the same generous lifpior, seasoned 
■with his good ■wishes to the house of liradwardinc. 

Ha^dng thus ratified the preliminaries of the general treaty 
of pacification, the envoy retired to adjust with iSIr. !Mac- 
wheehle some subordinate articles vdth which it was not 
thought necessa^ to trouble the Baron. These ])rohably re- 
ferred to the discontinuance of the subsidy, and apj)arently 
the Bailie found means to satisfy their ally,* without suffering 
his master to ' suppose that his dignity was compromised. At 
least, it is certain, that after the plenipotentiaries had drunk a 
bottle of brandy in single drams, which seemed to have no more 
effect upon such seasoned vessels than if it had been poured 
upon the two hears at the top of the avenue, Evan Dim Mac- 
comhich having possessed himself of all the information which 
he could ppeure respecting the robber}^ of the preceding night, 
declared his intention to set off immediately in pursuit of the 
cattle, which he pronounced to be ‘no that far off; they have 
broken the bone,’ he observed, ‘ but they have had no time to 
suck the marrow.’ 


Our hero, who had attended Evan Dhu during liis perquisi- 
tions, was much struck mth the ingenuity wliich he disiilayed 
in collecting information, and ^e precise and pointed conclu- 
sions which he drew from it. Evan Dhu, on his part, was ob- 
nously flattered with the attention of Waverlev the interprt 
he seeined te take in his inquiries, and his curiosity Thoxit 
the customs and scenes of the Highlands. Without much 
ceremony he m^ted Edward to accompany him on a short 
walk of ten or fifteen miles into the mountains, and see the 
place where the cattle were conveyed to ; adding, ‘If it be as 
I suppose, you never saw such a place in your life, nor ever 
will, unless you go with me or the like of me ’ 

_.Our. hero feeling his curiosity considerably excited by the 
idea of vLSifrng the den of a Highland Cacus, took hoover 
the precaution to inquire if his guide might be trusted He 
was assured that the invitation would - on no account have been 
given h^ there been the least danger, and that aU he had toan- 
prehendwasa httlertatigue;and,as Evan proposed he shouhl 
pass a day at his Chieftain’s house in returning, ■^vhere he would 
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"be sure of good aecommoflatloii and an cxcDllent uvelcomc, tlierc 
seemed nothing ver}* fonnidable in the task he nndertoolc. Rose, 
indeed, turned pale when she heard of it ; hut lier father, who 
loved the spirited curiosity of liis young friend, did not attempt 
to dam}> it by an alarm of danger which really did not exist, 
and a knapsack, nith a few necessaries, being bound on tlie 
shoulders of a sort of deputy gamekeeper, our liero set forth 
with a fowling-piece in his hand, accompanied by his new friend 
Evan Dim, and followed by the gamekeeper aforesaid, and by 
tAvo vrild Highlanders, the attendants of lilvan, one of Avhom 
had upon his shoulder a hatchet at the end of a pole, called a 
Lochaber-axe,^ and the other a long ducking-gun. Evan, uxioii 
Edward's inquiry, gave him to understand that this martial 
escort was by no means necessary as a guard, but merely, 
as he said, draAring up and adjusting his plaid Avith an air of 
dignit}*, that he might appejtr decently at Tully-Yeolan, and 
as Vich Ian Vohr’s foster-brother ought to do. ‘ iUi ! ’ .said he, 
‘ if you Saxon duinhd-wassel (English gentleman) saAv but the 
Cliief Arith Ins tail on!’ 

‘ With his tail on 1 ’ echoed EdAvard in some surprise. 

‘Yes — that is, A\ith all his usual followers, Avhen he A*isits 
those of the same rank. There is,’ he continued, stopping and 
draAring himself proudly up, while he counted upon liis fingers 
the several officers of his chiefs retmue ; ‘ there is his hanchman, 
or right-hand man ; then his bard, or poet ; then his hhdkr, or 
orator, to make harangues to the great folks Avhom he visits ; 
then his gilly-more, or armour-bearer, to carrj’- his sword, and 
target, and his gun ; then his gilhj-casjihicli, Avho carries him 
on ms back through the sikes and brooks; then his 5f?7(?/-caTO- 
strian, to lead his horse by the bridle in steep and dMcult 
paths ; then his gilly-trushharnish, to carry his knapsack ; and 
the piper and the piper’s man, and it may be a dozen young 
lads beside, that have no business, but are just boys of the belt, 
to follow the Laird and do his honour’s bidding.’ 

‘And does your Chief regularly maintain ail these meni’ 
demanded Waverle 3 ^ 

‘ AH these 1 ’ replied Eauu ; ‘ ay, and many a fair head beside, 
that would not ken where to lay itself, but for the mickle bam 
at Gleunaquoich.’ 

With similar tales of the grandeur of the Chief in peace and 
war, Evan Dhu beguiled the waj'^ till they approached more 
closel}’’ those huge mountains which Edward had hitherto only 

^ See LochaTjer-axe. Note 14. 
voi#. I — 7 

/ 
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seen at a distance. It wis towards evening as ilio}’ entered 
one of the tremendous i)asses wliich afford communiwition 
between the high and low countr}’-; the ])ath, w])ioh was ex- 
tremely steep and rugged, winded up a chasm between two 
tremendous roclvs, following the pas.sage which ;i hiumingstrcain, 
that brawled far below, appcjired to have worn for itself in the 
course of ages. A few slanting beams of the sun, whicJi was 
now setting, reached the water in its darksome bed, and showed 
it partially, chafed by a hundred rocks and Imoken by a hun- 
dred falls._ The descent from the path to the stre^im was a 
mere precipice, vdth here and there a projecting fragment of 
granite, or a scathed tree, which had warped its twisted roots 
into the fissures of the rock. On the riglit liand, the mountain 
rose above the patli with almost equal inaccessibility; hut the 
hill on the opposite side displa3^ed a shroud of copsewood, with 
which some pines Avere intermingled. 

Tins, said Lvan, is the pass of Bally-Brough, Avhich AA'as 
kept in Wer times by ten of the clan Domiochie against a 
hundred of the Low Country carles. The graves of the slain 
are still to be seen in that little corrie, or bottom, on tlie opposite 
side of the burn; if your eyes are good, you may see the green 
specks among the heather. See, there is an earn, Avhich imu 
Southrons gU p eagle. You have no such birds as that in 
England He i^s going to fetch his supper from the Laird of 
Br^wardine s braes, but PU send a slug after him.’ 

accordingly but missed the superb monarch 
of the feathered tribes who, inthout noticing the attempt to 
continued his majestic flight to tSe southward A 
thous^d krds of prey, hawks, kites, carrion-crows, and ravens, 
disturbed from the lodgings which they had just taken up for 
the evening, rose at the report of the gun, aud mingled thefr 
hoarse and discordant notes with the echoes ivliich Replied to 
It, and with the roar of the mountain cataracts. Evan, a Me 
(hsconce^d at having missed his marie, when he meant to have 
displayed peculiar dexterity covered his confusion by wlMteg 

It is^ed in a narroiv glen, between two mountains both 
covered with heath. The brook continued te 
be their companion, and they advanced up its mazes crossinir 
t^m now and then, on which occasions Evhti m 
offered the assietence of hie atteSrto ier ra “""I’' 
hut our hero, rvho had beeu al™yeL\TSlelefetill^ 
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deeliued the accommodation, and obviously Tose in his guide's 
opinion, hy shovung that he did not fetir wetting his feet. 
Indeed he was anxious, so far as he could without affectation, 
to remove the opinion wliich Evan seemed to entertain of the 
effeminacy of the Lowlanders, and particularly of the English. 

Tlirough the gorge of this glen they found access to a black 
bog, of tremendous extent, full of large pit-holes, which they 
traversed ^vitll great difficult}* and some danger, by tracks 
which no one but a Highlander could have followed. The path 
itself, or rather the portion of more solid ground on which the 
travellers half walked, half waded, was rough, broken, and in 
many places quagg}' and unsound. Sometimes the ground was 
so completely unsafe that it was necessarj* to spring from one 
hillock to another, the space between being incapable of bearing 
the human weight. This was an easy matter to the Highlanders, 
who wore thin-soled brogues fit for the puiyiose, and moved with 
a peculiar springing step ; but Edward began to find the exercise, 
to which he was unaccustomed, more fatiguing than he expected. 
The lingering twilight serv'ed to show them through this ^er- 
bonianbog, but deserted them almost totally at the bottom of 
a steep and very stony Kill, which it was the travellers' next 
toilsome task to ascend. The night, however, was pleasant, 
and not dark; and Waverley, callhig up mental ener^ to 
support personal fatigue, held on lois march gallantly, though 
envying in his heart his Highland attendants, who continued, 
•without a symptom of abated vigour, the rapid and swinging 
pace, or rather trot, which, accordmg to his computation, had 
already brought them fifteen miles upon their journey. 

After crossing this mountain and descending on the other 
side towards a tliick wood, Evan Bhu held some conference 'with 
his Highland attendants, in consequence of which Edward’s 
baggage was shifted from the shoulders of the gamekeeper to 
those of one of the gillies, and the former w’as sent off with the 
other mountaineer in a direction different from that of the three 
remaining travellers. On asking the meaning of this separation, 
Waverley was told that the Lowlander must go to a hamlet 
about three miles off for the night ; for unless it was some verj’- 
particular fiiend, Donald Bean Lean, the worthy person whom 
they supposed to be possessed of the cattle, did not much approve 
of strangers approaching his retreat. This seemed reasonable, 
and silenced a qualm of suspicion which came across Edward’s 
mind when he saw himself, at such a place arid such an hour, 
deprived of his only Lowland companion. And Evan inune- 
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diately afterwards added, ‘ that indeed he himself had better 
get fon\’'ard, and announce their approacli to Domild Bean Lc/in, 
as the arrival of a sidkr roy (red soldier)^ niiglit otlienvise be 
a disagreeable sui*prise.’ And without waiting for an answer, 
in jockey phrase, he trotted out, and putting himself to a very 
round pace, was out of sight in an instant. 

AVaverley was now left to his own meditations, for his at- 
tendant with the battle-axe spoke verj' little English. They 
were traversing a thiclc, and, as it seemed, an endless wood of 
pines, and consequently the path was altogether indisceniihle 
in the murkj* darkness which sunounded them. The High- 
lander, however, seemed to trace it by instinct, without tlie 
hesitation of a moment, and Edward followed his footsteps 
as close as he could. 


After journeying a considerable time in silence, he could not 
help asking, ‘Was it far to the end of their journey ? ’ 

‘Ta cove was tree, four mile; but as duinhd-wassel was a 
wee taiglit, Donald could, tat is, might — would — should send 
ta curragh.’ 

This conveyed no information. The carmg/i which was x^rom- 
ised might be a man, a horse, a cart, or chaise : and no more 
could he got from the man with the battle-axe but a repetition 
of ‘ Aich ay ! ta curragh.’ 

But in a short time Edward began to conceive his meaning, 
when, issuing from the wood, he found himself on the banks of a 
large nver or lake, vhere his conductor gave him to understand 
they must sit down for a little while. The moon, which now 
began to nse, showed obscurely the expanse of water which 
spr6a.(i p6fore tliein, and tli6 shapeless and indistinct forms of 
mountains witli wliicli it seemed to be surrounded The cool 
and yet mild air of the summer night refreshed Waverley after 
nis rapid and toilsome ivalk j and the perfume which it wafted 
from the birch trees, bathed in the evening dew, was exquisitely 
fta grant. 

He had now ^e to give himself up to the ftdl romance of 
his situation. _ Here he sate on the banks of an unknown lake 
under the ^dance a wild native, whose languarre was un- 
known to Mm, on a visit to the den of some renowned outlaw 


X See Sidler Hoy.' Note 15. 

X. weeping birch, the most common sneciet; in tt- j 

but the woolly-leaved Lovrland birch, that is distingiSshed by this^rlScl' 
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from Ms attendant, left by bis guide. "Wbat a variety of 
incidents for the exercise of a romantic imagination, and all 
enhanced by the solemn feebng of uncertainty at least, if not 
of danger 1 The only cixcumstence \s'hich assorted ill vith the 
rest vras the cause of his journey — the Baron’s milk-cows ! this 
degrading incident he kept in the background. 

While wrapt in these dreams of imagination, his companion 
gently touched him, and, pointing in a direction nearly straight 
across the lake, said, ‘Yon’s ta cove.’ A small -point of light 
was seen to twinkle in the direction in which he pointed, and, 
gradually increasing in size and lustre, seemed to flicker like a 
meteor upon the verge of the horizon. While Edward watched 
this phenomenon, the distant dash of oars was heard. The 
measured sound approached near and more near, and presently 
a- loud whistle was heard in the same direction. His friend with 
the battle-axe immediately whistled clear and shrill, in reply to 
the signal, and a boat, manned with four or five Highlanders, 
pushed for a little inlet, near wliich Edward was sitting. He 
advanced to meet them with his attendant, was immediately 
assisted into the boat by the officious attention of two stout 
mountaineers, and had no sooner seated himself than they 
resumed their oars, and began to row across the lake with great 
rapidity. i 



CHAPTER XVII 

The Hold of a Highland Robber 


T he partj^ preserved silence, interrupted onlj* by tlie 
monotonous and munnured chant of a Gaelic song, sung 
in a kind of low recitative by the steersman, and by the 
dasb of the oars, which the notes seemed to_ regulate, as they 
dipped to them in cadence, Tlie light, whicli tlie}' now ap- 
proacbed more nearl3% assumed a broader, redder, and more 
irregular splendour. It appeared plainly to be a large fire, but 
whether kindled mpon an island or the mainland Edward could 
not determine. As he saw it, the_ red glaring orb seemed to rest 
on the very surface of the lake itself, and resembled the fiery 
vehicle in which the Evil Genius of an Oriental tale traverses 
land and sea. They approached nearer, and the light of the fire 
sufficed to show that it was kindled at the bottom of a huge 
dark crag or rock, rising abruptlj'- from the very edge of the 
water ; its front, changed by the reflection to dus%’ red, formed 
a strange and even awful contrast to the banks around, which 
were from time to time faintly and partially illuminated by 
pallid moonlight. 

The boat now neared the shore, and Edward could discover 
that this large fire, amply supplied with branches of pine-wood 
by two figures, who, in the red reflection of its Hght, appeared 
like demons, was kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, into 
which an inlet from the lake seemed to advance ; and he con- 
jectured, which Avas indeed true, that the fire had been lighted 
as a beacon to the boatmen on their return. They rowed right 
' for the mouth of the cave,_ and then, shipping their oars, 
permitted the boat to enter in' obedience to the impulse which 
it had received The sldff passed the little point or platform 
of rock on which the fire was blazing, and running about two 
boats' lengths farther, stopped ivhere the cavern (for it was 
already arched overhead) ascended from the water^ by five or 
six broad ledges of rock so easy and regular that they might 
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be termed nat’oral steps. At tins moment a quantity of vrater 
■was suddenly flung upon the fire, which sunk -with a hissing 
noise, and with it disappeared the light it had hitherto afforded. 
Four or five active arms lifted Waverley out of the boat, placed 
him on his feet, and almost carried him into the recesses of the 
cave. He made a few paces in darkness, guided in this man- 
ner; and advancing towards a hum of voices, which seemed 
to. sound fi:om the centre of the rock, at an acute turn Donald 
Bean Lean and his whole establishment were before his eyes. 

The interior of the cave, which here rose very high, was 
illuminated by torches made of pine-tree, which emitted a 
bright and bickering light, attended by a strong though 
not unpleasant odour. Their light Avas assisted by the red 
glare of a large charcoal fire, round which were seated five 
or six armed Highlanders, while others were indistinctly seen 
couched on their plaids in the more remote recesses of the 
cavern. In one large aperture, which the robber facetiously 
called his spence (or pantry), there hung by the heels the 
carcasses of a sheep, or ewe, and two cows lately slaughtered. 
The principal inhabitant of this singular mansion, attended by 
Evan Dhu as master of the ceremonies, came forward te meet 
his guest, totally different in appearance and manner from what 
his imagination had anticipated. The profession which he 
followed, the ■wilderness in which he dwelt, the wild warrior 
forms that surroimded him, were all calculated to inspire terror. 
From such accompaniments, Waverley prepared himself to 
meet a stem, gigantic, ferocious figure, such as Salvator would 
have chosen to he the central object of a group of banditti.^ 

. Donald Bean Lean was the very rer'erse of all these. He 
was thin in person and low in stature, with light sandy-coloured 
hair, and small pale features, firom which he derived his 
agnomen of Bean or white ; and although his form was light, 
well proportioned, and active, he appeared, on the whole, rather 
a diminutive and insignificant figure. He had served in some 
inferior capacity in the French army, and in order to receive 
his English visitor in great form, and prohahl}'^ meaning, in his 
way, "feo pay him a compliment, he had laid aside the Highland 
dress for the time, “10 put on an old blue and red' uniform and 
a feathered hat, in which he was far -from sho'wing to advan- 
tage, and indeed looked so incongruous, compared with all 
around him, that Waverley "would have been tempted to laugh, 
had laughter been either ci-ril or safe. The robber received 


. * See Bob Boy. Hote 16. 
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Captain Waverley -^vitli a profusion of Frencli politeness and 
Scottish hospitality, seemed perfectly to know jiis name and 
connexions, and tp he particularly acfiuaintcd with his uncle’s 
political principles. On these he bestowed great applause, to 
which Waverley judged it prudent to make a vcr)' general 

Being placed at a convenient distance from the charcoal tire, 
the heat of which the season rendered oppressive, a strapi)iiig 
Highland damsel i)laced before Waverley, Evan, and Donald 
Bean three cogues, or wooden vessels composed of staves and 
hoops, containing eanaruich,^ a sort of strong soup, made out 
of a particular x)art of the inside of the beeves. After this 
refteshment, which, though coarse, fatigue and hunger rendered 
palatable, steaks, roasted on the coals, were supplied in liberal 
abundance, and disappeared before Evan Dhu ami their host 
with a promptitude that seemed hke magic, and astonished 
Waverley, who was much puzzled to reconcile their voracity with 
■\vhat he had heard of the abstemiousness of the Highlanders. 
He was ignorant that this abstinence was with the lower ranks 
wholly compulsorj’-, and that, like some animals of prey, those 
who practise it were usually gifted with the power of indemni- 
fying themselves to good purpose when chance threw plenty 
in their way. The whisky came forth in abundance to crown 
the cheer. The Highlanders drank it copiously and undiluted ; 
hut Edward, having mixed a little with w'ater, did not find it 
so palatable as to invite him to repeat the draught. Their 
host bewailed himself exceedingly that he could offer him no 
wine; ‘Had he hut known four-and-twenty hours before, he 
wnuld have had some, had it been within the circle of forty 
miles , round him. But no gentleman could do more to show' 
his sense of the honour of a visit firorn another than to offer 
him, the best cheer his house afforded. Where there are no 
hushes there can he no nuts, and the way of those you live 
with is that you must follow.’ 

He went on regretting to Evan Dhu the death of an ao-ed 
man, Donnacha an Amrigh, or Duncan with the Cap, ‘a gifted 
seer,’ who foretold, through the second sight, visitors of every 
description who haunted their dwelling, whether as fiiends or 
fo&s, 

asked son Malcolm taishatr (a second-sighted person) ? ’ 

.‘Kothing e qual to his father,’ replied Donald Bean. . ‘He 

■ ^ This was the regale presentea by Rob Roy, to thenaird of Tullibody. 
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told us tlie otlier day, we were to see a great gentleman ridjng 
on a horse, and there came nobody that whole day but Shenius 
Beg, the blind harper, with his dog. Another time he adver- 
tised us of a wedding, and behold it proved a funeral ; and on 
the creagh, when he foretold to us we should bring home a 
hundred head of homed cattle, we gripped nothing but a fat 
baihe of Perth.’ 

From this discourse he passed to the political and military 
state of the country ; and Waverley was astonished, and even 
alarmed, to find a pei-son of this description so accurately 
acquainted ^vith the strength of the various garrisons and 
regiments quartered north of the Tay. He even mentioned 
the exact number of recruits who had joined Waverley’s troop 
Itom his uncle’s estate, and observed they were ‘pretty men, 
meaning, not handsome, but stout warlike fellows. lie put 
Waverley in mind of one or two minute circumstances which 
had happened at a general review of the regiment, which 
satisfied him that the robber had been an eye-witness of it ; and 
Evan Dhu having by this time retired ftom the conversation, 
and wrapped himself up in his plaid to take some repose, 
Donald asked Edward, in a ver)' significant manner, whether he 
had nothing particular to say to him. 

Waverley, surprised and somewhat startled at this question 
firom such a character, answered, he bad no motive in visiting 
liim but curiosity to see his extraordinarj^ place of residence. 
Donald Bean Lean looked him steadily in the face for an 
instant, and then said, with a significant nod, ‘You might as 
well have confided in me ; I am as much worthy of trust as 
either the Baron of Bradwardine or Vich Ian Vohr. But you 
are equally welcome to my house.’ 

Waverley felt an involuntarj^ shudder creep over him at the 
mysterious language held by this outlawed and lawless bandit, 
which, in despite of his attempts to master it, deprived him of 
the power to ask the meaning of his insinuations. A heath 
pallet, with the flowers stuck uppermost, had been prepared 
» for him in a recess of the cave, and here, covered with such 
spare plaids as could be mustered, he lay for some time watching 
the motions of the other inhabitants of the cavern. Small 
parties of two or three entered or left the place, without any 
other ceremony than a few words in Gaelic to the principal 
outlaw, and, when he fell asleep, to a tall Highlander who acted 
as his lieutenant, and seemed to keep watch during his repose. 
Those who entered seemed to have returned from some ex- 
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cursion, of which the}" Tei)orted the success, and went ^rithout 
farther ceremony to the larder, where, cutting with their dirks 
their rations from the carcasses which were there snRj)ended, 
they proceeded to broil and etit them at their own j)leasurc and 
leisure. The liquor was under strict regulation, being sen'cd 
out either by Donald himself, his lieutenant, or the strap])ing 
Highland girl aforesaid, who was the only female that appeared, 
^rhe allowance of whisky, however, would have a]>pcarcd prodi- 
gal to any but Highlanders, who, living entirely in the open air 
and in a ver}" moist climate, can consume great quantities of 
ardent spirits -sTithoiit the usual baneful effect cither upon the 
brain or constitution. 

At length the fluctuating groups began to swim before the 
eyes of our hero as they gradually closed ; nor did he re-open 
them till the morning sun was high on the lake without, though 
there was but a faint and glimmering twilight in the reces.ses 
of Uaimh an Ri, or the King’s Cavern, as the abode of Donald 
Bean Lean was proudly denominated. 



CHAPTEK XVIII 

Wavei'ley Proceeds on Ms Journey 


W HEN Edward had collected his scattered recollection, 
he was surprised toobseiwe the cavern totally de- 
serted. Having arisen and put his dress in some 
order, he looked more accuratel}-^ round him; but all was still 
solitary. If it had not been for the decayed brands of the fire, 
now sunk into gi'ey ashes, and the remnants of the festival, cour 
sisting of bones half burnt and half gnawed, and an empty keg 
or two, there remained no traces of Donald and his band. 'When 
Waverley sallied forth to the entrance of the cave, he perceived 
that the point of rock, on which remained the marfe of last 
night’s beacon, was accessible by a small path, either natural or 
roughly hewn in the rock, along the little inlet of water which 
ran a few yards up into the cavern, where, as in a w^et-dock, the 
skift' which brought him there the night before was still lying 
moored. When he reached the small projecting platform on 
which the beacon had been established, he would have believed 
his farther progress by land impossible, onty that it was scarce 
probable but what the udiabitants of the cavern had som'e mode 
of issuing fi'om it otherwise than by the lake. Accordingly, he 
soon observed three or four shelving steps, or ledges of rock, at 
the very extremity of the little platfonn ; and, making use of 
them as a staircase, he clambered by their means around the 
projecting shoulder of the crag on which the cavern opened, 
and, descending with some difficulty on the other side, he gained 
the wild and precipitous shores of a Highland loch, about four 
miles in length and a mile and a half across, surrounded by 
heathy and savage mountains, on the crests of which the morn- 
ing mist was still sleeping. 

Looking back to the place fi’om which he came, he could not 
help admiring the address which had adopted a retreat of such 
seclusion and secrecy. ' The rock, round the shoulder of which 
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lie had turned by a few imperceptible notebes, that barely 
afforded place for the foot, seemed, in looldng bach upon it, a 
huge precipice, which barred ail farther passage by the shores 
of the lake in that direction. There could be no possibility, 
the breadth of the lake considered, of descrying the entrance 
of the narrow and low-browed cave from the other side ; so 
that, unless the retreat had been sought for with boats, or dis- 
closed by treacherj^ it might be a safe and secret residepce to 
its garrison as long as they were supplied^ ivith pro-visions. 
Having satisfied his curiosity in these particulars, Wayerley 
looked around for Evan Dhu and his attendant, who, he rightly 
judged, would be at no great distance, whatever might have 
become of Donald Bean Lean and his party, whose mode of life 
was, of course, liable to sudden migrations of abode. Accord- 
ingly, at the ^stance of about half a mile, he beheld a High- 
lander (Evan apparent^) angling in the lake, with another 
attending him, whom, from the weapon which he shouldered, 
he recognised for his fidend with the battle-axe. 

Much nearer to the mouth of the cave he heard the notes of 
a lively Gaelic song, guided by whicli, in a sunny recess, shaded 
by a glittering birch-tree, and carpeted with a bank of firm 
white sand, he found the damsel of the cavern, whose lay had 
already reached him, bus}'-, to the best of her power, in arrang- 
ing to advantage a morning repast of milk, eggs, barle 3 ’'-breaa, 
fresh butter, and honey-comb. The poor girl had already made 
a circuit of four miles that morning in search of the eggs, of 
the meal .which baked her cakes, and of the other materials 
of the breakfast, being all delicacies which she had to beg or 
borrow from_ distant cottagers. The followers of Donald Bean 
Lean used little food except the flesh of the animals which they 
■ drove away from the Lowlands ; bread itself was a delicacy 
seldom thought o:^ because hard to be obtained, and all the 
domestic accommodations of milk, poultry, butter, etc., were 
out of the question in this Sc^dhian camp. Yet it must not be 
omitted that, although Alice had occupied a part of the mom- 
ing in providing those accommodations for her guest which the 
cavern did not afford, she had secured time also to arrange her 
oym person in her best trim. Her finery was very simple. A 
short msset-coloured jacket and a petticoat of scanty longitude 
•vvas her whole dress ; but these were clean, and neatlj'- arranged. 
A piece of Sf^rlet embroidered cloth, called the snood, confined 
1^ hair, which fell over it in a profusion of rich dark curls. 
The scarlet plaid, which formed part 'of her dress, was laid 
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aside, that it miglit not impede her actmty in attending the 
stranger. I should forget .^ce's proudest ornament -were I to 
omit mentioning a pair of gold ear-rings and a golden rosary, 
which her father (for she was the daughter of Donald Bean 
Lean) had brought from France, the plunder, probably, of some 
battle or storm. 

Her form, though rather large for her years, was very well 
proportioned, and her demeanour had a natural and rustic 
grace, with nothing of the sheepishness of an ordinary peasant. 
The smiles, displaying a row of teeth of exquisite whiteness, 
and the laughing eyes, with which, in dumb show, she gave 
Waverley that morning greeting which she wanted English 
words to express, might have been interpreted by a coxcomb, 
or perhaps by a young soldier who, without being such, was 
conscious of a handsome person, as meant to convey more than 
the courtesy of an hostess. Nor do I take it upon me to say 
that the little wild mountaineer would have welcomed any staid 
old gentleman advanced in life, the Baron of Bradwardine, for 
example, with the cheerful pains which she bestowed upon 
^Edward’s accommodation. She seemed eager to place him by 
the meal which she had so sedulously arranged, and to which 
she now added a few bunches of cranberries, gathered in an 
adjacent morass. Having had the satisfaction of seeing bim 
seated at his breakfast, she placed herself demurely upon a 
stone at a few yards’ distance, and appeared to watch with 
great complacency for some opportunity of serving him. 

Evan and his attendant now returned slowly along the 
beach, the latter bearing a large salmon-trout, the produce of 
the morning’s sport, together with the angliog-rod,' while Evan 
strolled forward, with an easy, self-satisfied, and important gait, 
towards the spot where Waverley was so agreeabl}^ employed 
at the breakfast-table. After morning greetings had passed on 
both sides, and Evan, looking at Waverley, had said something 
in' Gaelic to Alice, which made her laugh, yet colour up to her 
eyes, through a complexion well embrowned by sun and wind, 
Evan intimated his commands that the fish should be prepared 
for breakfast. A spark from the lock of his pistol produced a 
light, and a few withered fir branches were quicklj^ in flame, 
and as speedily reduced to hot embers, on which the trout was 
broiled in large slices. To crown the repast, Evan produced 
from the pocket of his short jerkin a large scallop shell, and 
from under the folds of his plaid a ram’s horn full of whisk5\ 
Of this he took a copious dram, ‘observing he had already taken 
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his morning with Donald Bean Lean before In's departure ; he 
offered the same cordial to Alice and to J'ldward, wliich tlicy 
both declined. With the bounteous air of a lord, Evan then 
proffered the scallop to Dugald Mahony, liis attendant, who, 
without waiting to 136 asked a second time, drank it off wth 
great gusto. Evan then prepared to move towards the boat, 
inviting Waverley to attend him. MeanAvhile, Alice had made 
up in a small basket what she thought w’ortli removing, and 
flinging her plaid around her, she advanced up to Edward, and 
with the utmost simiolicity, taking hold of his hand, offered her 
cheek to his salute, dropping at the same time her little cour- 
tesy., Evan, who was esteerned a wag among the mounhiin fair, 
advanced as if to secure a similar favour ; but Alice, snatching 
up her basket, escaped up the rocky hank as fleetly as a roe, 
and, turning round and laughing, called something out to him 
in Graelic, which he answered in the same tone and language ; 
then, waving her hand to Edward, she resumed lier road, and 
was soon lost among the thickets, though they continued for 
some time to hear her lively carol, as she proceeded gaily on 
her solitary journey. , 

They now again entered the gorge of the cavern, and step- 
ping into the boat, the Higlilander pushed off, and taldng 
advantage of the morning breeze, hoisted a clumsy sort of sail, 
while Evan assumed the helm, directing their coui-se as it 
appeared to Waverley, rather liigher up the lake than towards 
the place of his embarkation on the preceding night As thev 
glided along the silver mirror, Evan opened the^ conversatioi^ 
mth a panegyric upon Alice who, he said, was both canny 
and fe^y- and was, to the boot of all that, the best dancer 
of a strathspey in the whole strath. Edward assented to her 
^raises so far as he understood them, yet could not help regret- 
tog that she was condemned to such a perilous and dSmal 

‘Oich! for that,’ said Evan, ‘there is nothing in Perthskire 
thatohe need want, if she ask her father to fetclf it, uLss it be 
too hot or too heavy. ’ 

thief r =■ 'S’ttle-stealer-a common 

‘Common thief! — no such thing ; Donald Bean Lean never 
h/fed less than a drove in liis life.’ 

call him an uncommon thief, then? ’ 

No ; he that steals a cow from a poor ividow or a stirP from 
a cottar, is a thief; he that lifts a di'ove from a SasseS lafrd 
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is a gentleman-dTOveT, And, besides, to take a tree from tbe 
forest, a salmon from the river, a deer from the liill, or a cow 
from a Lowland strath, is what no Highlander need ever think 
shame upon.’ 

‘ But what can this end in, were he taken in such an appro- 
priation 1 ’ 

‘ To be sure he would die for the law, as many a pretty man 
has done before him.’ 

‘ Die for the law ! ’ 

‘ Ay ; that is, with the law, or by the law ; be strapped up 
on the hind gallows of Crieff,^ where his father died, and his 
goodsire died, and where I hope he’ll live to die himsell, if he’s 
not shot, or slashed, in a creagh.’ 

‘ You hope such a death for yom friend, Evan 1 ’ 

‘ And that do I e’en ; would you have me wish him to die 
on a bundle of wet straw in yon den of his, like a mangy 
tyke 1 ’ 

‘ But what becomes of Alice, then 1 ’ 

‘ Troth, if such an accident were to happen, as her father 
would not need her help ony langer, I ken nought to hinder me 
to marry her m 3 '^sell.’ 

‘Gallantly resolved,’ said Edward; ‘but, in the meanwhile, 
Evan, what has 5 mur father-in-law (that shall be, if he have the 
good fortune to be hanged) done with the Baron’s cattle ? ’ 
‘Oich,’ answered Evan, ‘ they were aU trudging before j^our 
lad and Allan Kennedy before the sun blinked ower Ben Lawers 
this morning; and they’ll be in the pass of Balty-Brough by 
this time, in their wa}’- back to the parks of TuUj'-.Veolan, all 
but two, that were unhappily slaughtered before I got last 
night to Uaimh an Ri.’ 

‘ And where are we going, Evan, if I may he so hold as to- 
ask 1 ’ said Wa.verle 3 ^ 

‘Where would 3 mu be ganging, but to the Laird’s ain house 
of Glennaguoich Ye would not think to be in his country, 
without ganging to see him % It would be as much as a man’s 
life ’s worth.’ 

‘ And are we far from Glemxaquoich ? ’ 

‘ But five bits of miles ; and Vich Ian Vohr will meet us.’ 

In about half an hour they reached the upper end of the 
lake, where, after landing Waverle 3 % the two Highlanders drew 
the boat into a little creek among thick flags and reeds, where 
it lay perfectly concealed. The oars they put in another place 


^ See Kind Gallows of Crieff. Kote 17. 
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of concealment, both for the use of Donald Bean Lean prohabbV 
when bis occasions should next bring him to tliat place. 

The travellers followed for some time a flcligbtful openm" 
into the hills, clown which a little brook found its way^ to the 
lake. When they had pursued their walk a short distance, 
Waverley renewed liis cjucstions about their liost of the co,vern. 
‘Does he always resicfe in that cave 1 ’ 

‘ Out, no ! it ’s past the skill of man to tell where he ’s to be 
found at a’ times ; there ’s not a dern noolc, or cove, or corrie, in 
the whole country that he ’s not accpiainted with.’ 

‘ And do others beside your master shelter him ? ’ 

‘My master? Mj/ master is in Heaven,’ answered Byau, 
haughitily ; and then immediately assuming his usual civility 
of manner, ‘but you mean my Chief; — no, he does not shelter 
Donald Bean Lean, nor any that are like him ; he only allows 
him (-svith a smile) wood and water.’ 

‘ In 0 great boon, I should think, Evan, when both seem to be 
verj’- plenty.’ 

‘ Ah ! but ye dinna see through it. When I say wood and 
water, I mean the loch and the land ; and I fancj’ Donald would 
be put till ’t if the Laird were to look for him rn’ tlueescore men 
in the wood of Kailychat yonder ; and if our boats, with a score 
or twa mair, were to come down the loch to Uaimh an Bi, 
headed by mysell, or ony other pretty man.’ 

‘But suppose a strong party -came against him from the 
Low Country, wnuld not your Chief defend him?’ 

‘ Na, he would not ware the spark of a flint for him — if the}^ 
came with the law.’ 

‘ And wLat must Donald do, then ? ’ 

‘ He behoved to rid this countrj’^ of himsell, and fall back, it 
may be, over the mount upon Letter Scriven.’ 

‘ And if he were pursued to that j)lace ? ’ 

‘ I ’se warrant he would go to_ his cousin’s at Bamioch.’ 

‘Well, but if they followed him to Bannoch V 

‘That,’ quoth Evan, ‘is beyond ah belief; and, indeed, to 
teU you the truth, there durst not a Lowlander in all Scotland 
fohow the fray a gun-shot beyond Bahy-Brough, unless he had 
the help of the Sidier Dlm.^ 

‘ Whom do you caU so ? ’ 

‘ The f^idier DTiu 2 the black soldier ; that is what they call 
the mdependent companies that were raised to keep peace and 
law in the Highlands. Vich Ian Volir commanded one of them 
for five years, and I wns sergeant myself, I shah warrant ye. 
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They call them Sidie?' Dhu because they wear the tartans, as 
they call your men — King C4eorge’s men — Sidier Roy, or red 
soldiers.’ 

‘Well, but when you were in King George’s x^ay, Evan, you 
were surely King George’s soldiers ? ’ 

‘ Troth, and you must ask Vicli Ian Yohr about that ; for we 
are for his king, and care not much which o’ them it is. At 
ony rate, nobody can sa}^ we are King George’s men now, when 
we have not seen his pay this twelvemonth.’ 

This last argument admitted of no rejdy, nor did Edward 
attempt any; he rather chose to bring back the discourse to 
Donald Bean Lean. ‘Does Donald confine himself to cattle, 
or does he lift, as you call it, anj'tliing else that comes in his 
wax’- % ’ 

‘ Troth, he ’s nae nice body, and he ’ll just tak onything, but 
most readily cattle, horse, or live Christians ; for sheep are slow 
of travel, and insight idenishing is cumbrous to carry, and not 
easy to put away for siller in this count^ 3 ^’ 

‘ But does he carr}'- off men and women % ’ 

‘ Out, ay. Did not j-e hear him speak o’ the Perth bailie ? 
It cost that body five hundred merks ere he got to the south of 
BaUy- Brough. And auce Donald played a pretty sport.^ There 
was to be a blytlie bridal between the Lady Cramfeezer, in the 
howe o’ the Meams (she was the auld laird’s widow, and no sae 
young as she had been hersell), and young GiUiewhackit, who 
had spent bis heirship and movables, like a gentleman, at cock- 
matches, bull-baitings, horse-races, and the like. Now, Donald 
Bean Lean, being aware that the bridegroom was in request, 
and wanting to cleik the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller), he 
cannily carried off GiUiewhackit ae night when he was riding 
dovering hame (wi’ the malt rather abune the meal), and with 
the help of his gillies he gat him into the bills with the speed 
of light, and the first place he wakened in was the cove of 
XJaimh an Ri. So there was old to do about ransoming the 
bridegroom ; for Donald would not lower a farthing of a thou- 
sand punds ’ 

‘The devil!’ 

‘Funds Scottish, ye shall understand. And the lad)'- had 
not the siller if she had pawned her gown ; and they applied to 
the governor o’ Stirling castle, and to the major o’ the Black 
Watch ; and the governor said it was ower far to the northward, 
and out of his district ; and the major said his men were gane 

See Caterans. Note 18. 
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hame to tlie shearing, and he would not call them out before 
the victual was got in for all the Cramfeezers in Cliristeiidom, 
let alane the Mearns, for that it would prejudice the couiitrj'-. 
And in the meanwhile ye’ll no liinder GiUiewhackit to take 
the small-pox. There was not the doctor in Perth or Stirling 
would look near the poor lad ^ and I cannot blame them, for 
Ronald had been misguggled by ane of these doctors about 
Paris, and he swore he would fling the first into the loch that 
he catched beyond the pass. However some cailliachs (tliat is, 
old women) that were about Donald’s hand nursed Gilliewhaoldt 
sae weel that, between the iree open air. in the cove and the 
fresh whey, deil an he did not recover maybe as weel as if he 
had been closed in a glazed chamber and a bed with curtains, 
and fed with red ^rine and white meat. And Donald was sae 
vexed about it that, when he was stout and weel, he even sent 
him free hame, and said he would he pleased irith onj^hing 
they would like to gie him for the plague and trouble which he 
had about Gilliewhackit to an unkenn’d degree. And I cannot 
tell you precisely how they sorted ; but they agreed sae right 
that Donald was invited to dance at the wedding in his High- 
land trews, and they said that there was never sae meikle siller 
chnked in his purse either before or since. And to the boot of 
all that, Gilliewhackit said that, be the evidence what it liked, 
if he had the luck to be on Donald s inQiuest, he would bring 
him in guilty of nothing whatever, unless it were wilfiil arson 
or murder under trust.’ 


"With such bald and disjointed chat Evan went on illustrating 
the existing state of the Highlands, more perhaps to the amuse? 
ment of Waverley than that of our readers. At length, after 
having marched over ba^ and brae, moss and heather/ Edward, 
though not unacquainted ivith the Scottish liberality m comnut- 
ing distence, began to think that Evan’s five miles were nelrly 
doubled His obseyation on the large measure which the 
Scottish allowed of their land, m companson to the computation 
money, was readily answered by Evan vith the old jest. 
The deil take them wha have the least pint stoup ’ ^ 

And now the report of a ^n was heard, and a sportsman 
was seen inth his dogs and attendant, at the upper ei^d of the 
glen. ^ Shough,’ said Dugald Mahony, ‘ tat ’s ta Chief.’ 

‘It IS not,’ said Evan, imperiously. ‘ Do you thinlc 'he would 


/ The Scotch are liberal in computing their land and Kn,,,;’,.. 4-v, » 

Ush pint corresponds to two English guarts. As for their nruf ’ 

knows the couplet — rneir com, every one 

How can the rogues pretend to sense? 

Ihcir pound is only twenty pence. 
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come to meet a Sassenach duinh^-wassel in such a ■way as 
that?’ 

But as they approached a little nearer, he said, ■with an 
appearance of mortification, ‘ And it is even he, sure enough ; 
and he has not his tail on after aU ; there is no hving crea-ture 
■with him but Galium Beg/ 

In fact, Fergus Mac-Ivor, of whom a Frenchman might have 
said as truly as of any man in the Highlands, ‘ QuHl connoit 
hlen ses gens,^ had no idea of raising himself in the eyes of an 
English young man of fortune bj’- appearing ■with a retinue of 
idle Highlanders disproportioned to the occasion. He was well 
aware that such an unnecessary attendance would seem ■fco 
Edward rather ludicrous than respectable ; and, while few men 
were more attached to ideas of chieftainship and feudal power, 
he was, for that very reason, cautious of exhibiting external 
marks of dignity, unless at the time and in the manner when 
they were most likely to produce an imposing effect. Therefore, 
although, had he been to receive a brother chieftain, he would 
probably have been attended by all that retinue which Evan 
described ■with so much unction, he judged it more respectable 
to advance to meet Waverley "with a single attendant, a very 
handsome Highland boy, who carried his master’s shooting- 
pouch and his broadsword, -without which he seldom went 
abroad. 

"When Fergus and Waverley met, tbe latter was struck -with 
the peculiar ^ace and dignity of the Chieftain’s figure. Above 
the middle size and finelj’^ proportioned, the Highland dress, 
which he wore in its simplest mode, set off his person to great 
advantage. He wore the trews, or close trowsers, made of tar- 
tan, chequered scarlet and white ; in other particulars his dress 
strictly resembled Evan’s, excepting that he had no weapon save 
a dirk, very richly mounted with silver. His page, as we have 
said, carried his clajonore ; and the fowling-piece, which he held 
in his hand; seemed only designed for sport. He had shot in the 
course of his walk some young wild-ducks, as, though close time 
was then unknown, the broods of grouse were yet too 3muug for 
the sportsman. His countenance was decidecllj" Scottish, -with 
all the peculiarities of the northern physiognomy, but jmt liad 
so little of its harshness and exaggeration that it- would have 
been _ pronounced in an}" country extremely handsome. The 
martial air of the bonnet, vnth a single eagle’s feather as a 
distinction, added much to the manly appearance of his head, 
which was besides ornamented with a far more natural and 
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graceful cluster of close ])lac]f curls tliJin ever were cxposcfl to 
sale in Bond Street. 

An air of openness and affabilit}’' increased the fn vouraldc 
impression derived from tliis liandsoine and dignified exterior. 
Yet a sldlfiil pll3^siognomist would have been less .satisfied with 
the countenance on the second than on the host view. The 
ej^'e-hrow and upper lip bespoke something of the linbit of per- 
emptory command and decisive supcriorit)^ Even lii.s courtes\', 
though open, frank, and unconstrained, seemed to indiiaitc a 
sense of personal importance ; and, upon any check or accidental 
excitation, a sudden, though transient lour of the eye .showed 
a hasty, haughty, and vindictive temper, not less to be dreaded 
because it seemed much under its owner’s command. In .sliort, 
the countenance of the Chieftain resembled a smiling .summer’s 
da3^ in which, notwithstanding, we are made sen.sible%y certain, 
though slight signs that it may thunder and lighten before the 
close of evening. 

It was not, however, upon their first meeting that Edward 
had an opportunity of maldng these less favourable reniark.s. 
The Chief received him as a friend of the Baron of Bradwardine, 
irith the utmost expression of kindness and obligation for tlie 
visit ; upbraided him gently ndth choosing so rude an abode 
as, he had done the night before; and entered into a lively 
conversation with him about Donald Bean's housekeeiun'^ 
but without the least hint as to his predatory habits or tlte 
immediate occasion of Waverley’s visit, a topic vS as t o 
Chief did not introduce it, our hero also avoided Wh’ile thor 
ivafted merrily on towards the house of Glennaquoich. Evan, 
who now fell [fPf fuUy mto the rear. Klloived with Callunl 

We shdl take the opportunity to introduce the reader to 
some particulars of Ferps Mao-Ivo* character and histom 
which were not completely knoim to Waverley till affrr a 
nection which, though arising from a circumstance so eisird 
had for a length of time the deepest influence upon his character ' 
actions, and prospects. But this, being an important subiect 
must form the commencement of a new ehajiter. ^ ’ 



CHAPTER XIX 

The Chief and his Mansion 


T he ingenioiis licentiate Francisco de Ubeda, wben lie 
commenced liis history of La Picara Jiistina Diez, — 
■which, hy the 'way, is one of the most rare hooks of 
Spanish literaturCj — complained of his pen ha-ving caught up 
a hair, and forth-with begins, ■with more eloquence than common 
sense, an affectionate expostulation nith that usefnl implement, 
upbraiding it -with being the quill of a goose, — a bird incon- 
stant by nature, as frequenting the three elements of 'water, 
earth, and air indifferently, and being, of course, ‘ to one thing 
constant never.’ Now I protest to thee, gentle reader, that I 
entirely dissent from Francisco de Uheda in this matter, and 
hold it the most useful quality of my pen, that it can speedily 
change .from grave to gay, and from description and dialogue to 
narrati-ye and. character. So that if my quill display no other 
properties of its mother-goose than her mutability, truly I shall 
be well pleased; and I conceive that you, my worthy friend, 
■will have no occasion for discontent. From the jargon, there- 
fore, of the_ Highland gillies I pass to the character of their 
Chief. It is an important examination, and therefore, like 
Dogberry, we must spare no wisdom. 

The ancestor of Fergus Mac-Ivor, about three centuries 
before, had set up a claim to be recognised as chief of the 
numerous and powerful clan to which he belonged, the name of 
which it is unnecessary to mention. Being defeated by an 
opponent who had more justice, or at least more force, on his 
side, he moved southwards, •with those who adhered to him, in 
quest of new settlements, like a second .Slneas. T^e state of 
the Perthshire Highlands favoured his purpose. A great baron 
in that country had lately become traitor to tbe cro'^vn ; Ian, 
which was the name of our adventurer, united himself -with 
those who were commissioned by the king to chastise him, and 
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did sucli good senlcc tliat be obtaitied h gr.)ni. of tlie property, 
uponwbich be and bis posterity afterwards resided, ife fol- 
lowed the king also in war to the fertile regions of EnglatKi, 
where he employed his leisure hours so actively in raising sub' 
sidles among the boors of Nortlniniberland and Durham, that 
upon his rebum he was enabled to erect a stone tower, or 
fortalice, so much admired by his dependants and neighbours 
that he, who had hitherto been called Ian Mac-Ivor, or .lobn 
the son of Ivor, was thcreiifter distinguished, both in song and 
genealogy, by the high title of Tan nan ChnuUl, or Jolin of 
the Tovrer. Tlie descendants of this worthy were so proud of 
him that the reigning chief always bore the patronymic title 
of Vich Ian Vohr, re. the son of John the Grejit; while tlie ‘ 
clan at large, to distinguish them^ from that from which they 
had seceded, were denominated Sliochd -nan Ivor, tlie race of 
Ivor. 

The father of Fergus, the tenth in direct descent from John 
of the Tower, engaged heart and hand in the insurrection of 
1715, and was forced to fly to France, after the attempt of tliat 
year in favour of the Stuarts had proved unsuccessful. iNIore 
fortunate than other fugitives, he obtained einplojinent in the 
French service, and married a lady of rank in that kingdom, by 
whom he had two children, Fergus and his sister Flora, llic 
Scottish estate had been forfeited and e.xposed to sale, but was 
repurchased for a small price in the name of the younf pro- 
prietor, w'ho in consequence came to reside upon his native 
domains,* It was soon perceived that he possessed a character 
of uncommon acuteness, fire, and ambition, which, as he became 
acquainted with the state of the countiy^, OTadually assumed a 
mixed and peculiar tone, that could only have been acquired 
Sixty Years since. 

Had Fergus Mae-Ivor lived Sixty Years sooner than he did 
he would in all probability have wanted the polished manner 
and knowledge of the world which he now possessed ; and had 
he lived Sixty Y'ears later, his ambition and love of rule would 
have lacked the fuel which his situation now afforded. He w-as 
indeed, witliin his little circle, as perfect a politician as Gas 
truccio Castracani himself. He apidied himself %vitli great 
earnestness to appease all the feuds and dissensions which often 
arose among other clans in his neighbourhood, so that he be- 
came a frequent umpire in their quarrels. His own patriarchal 
power he strengthened at every expense which his fortune 

' t gee Forfeited Estates. Kote 19. 
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would permit, and indeed stretched liis means to the uttermost 
to maintain the rude and plentiful hospitality which was the 
most valued attribute of a chieftain. For the same reason 
he crowded his estate with a tenantry, hardy indeed, and fit 
for the purposes of war, hut greatly outnumbering what the 
soil was calculated to maintain. These consisted chiefly of his 
own clan, not one of whom he suffered to q^uit his lands if he 
could possibly prevent it. But he maintaiued, besides, many 
adventurers from the mother sept, who deserted a less warhke, 
though more wealthy chief to do homage to Fergus Mac-Ivor. 
Other individuals, too, who had not even that apology, Avere 
nevertheless received into his allegiance, which indeed Avas re- 
fused to none Avho were, like Poins, proper men of their hands, 
and were Avilling to assume the name of Mac-Ivor. 

He was enabled to discipline these forces, from having ob- 
tained command of one of the independent companies raised 
by government to preserve the peace of the Highlands. While 
in this capacity he acted AAuth Augour and spirit, and preserved 
great order iu the country under his charge. He caused his 
vassals to enter by rotation into his company, and serve for a 
certain space of time, which gave them aH in turn a general 
notion of military discipline. In his campaigns against the 
banditti, it was observed that he assumed and exercised to the 
utmost the discretionary power Avhich, while the law had no 
free course in the Higldands, was conceived to belong to the 
military parties who were called in to support it. He acted, 
for example, Avith great and suspicious lenity to those free- 
booters who made restitution on his summons and offered 
personal submission to himself, while he rigorously pursued, 
apprehended, and sacrificed to justice aU such interlopers as 
dared to despise his admonitions or commands. On the other 
hand, if any officers of justice, military parties, or others, pre- 
sumed to pursue thieves or marauders through his territories, 
and Avithout applying for his consent and concurrence, notWng 
Avas.more certain than that they AA'ould meet Avith some notable 
foil or defeat ; upon wliich occasions Fergus Mac-Ivor was the 
first to condole Avitli them, and, after gently blaming their 
rashness, never failed deeply to lament the lawless state of the . 
country. These lamentations did not exclude suspicion, and 
matters Avere so represented to government that our Chieftain 
was depriA’^ed of his military command. 

Whatever Fergus Mac-Ivor felt on this occasion, he had the 


* See Highland Policy. Note 20. 
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ait of entireh' suppressing ever}’ spperirence of fljrcohtont; but, 
in a snort time the neighbouting oonuitr}- liggatj to feel k:?! 
effects from bis disgrrtee. Donald Bean Lean, .and other- of ins 
class, Trliose depredations bad bitlierto beers confined to other 
districts, appeared from tbencefonrard to bare ns.-nh; a settle- 
ment on this devoted border ; and their ravages were f^irried on 
with little opposition, as tbe Lordand gentry were cbiefiy Jacob- 
ites. and disannedL Tins forced manr of the inbabitarits into 


contracts of blacb-mail ’.dth I'ergns 
established bim tbeir jiroteetor, ami 


Mac-Ivor, wbicli nnt, only 
gave bim great wvdglit in 


all tbeir consultations, but, moreover, .sujsplied fiinds for tfse 
waste of bis feudal hospitalit}*, wbicb tbe discontinuance of bis 
par might have othenrise e.ssentiaily diminidied. 

In following this course of conduct. Fergus liad a further 


object than rnerel}* being tbe great man of his noiglibotirlfootl 
and ruling despotically over a small clan. I'rorn liis infancy 
upward he had devoted himself to the cause of the exiled 
family, and bad persuaded himself, not only that tlieir restora- 
tion to tbe croivn of Britain would be srieedy, but tliat those 
who assisted them would be raised to honour and rank, ft 


was with this •'dew that he laboured to reconcile tbe Highland- 
ers among themselves, and augmented bis own force to tlie 
utmost, to be prepared for tbe first favourable opportunity of 
rising. 'With this purpose also be conciliated the favour of 
such Lowland gentlemen in tbe ^ieinitj' as were friends to tbe 
good cause: and for tbe same reason, having incautiously 
fiuarrelled -with Mr. Bradwardine, -wlio, notintlistanding hfs 
X>ecuiiarities, was much respected iu tlie country, be took ad- 
vantage of tbe foray of Donald Bean Lean to Voider up tbe 
dispmte in tbe manner we have mentioned. Some, indeed 
surmised that he caused tbe enterprise to be suggested to D^on- 
ald, on purpose to pave tbe ray to a reconciliation, wbicb. sup- 
posing that to be the case, cost tbe Laird of Bradwardine two 
good milch cows. ^Ms zeal in tbeir behalf tbe House of Stuart 
repaid with a considerable share of tbeir confidence, an occa- 
sional supply of louis-d’or, abundance of fair words, and a 
parchment, with a huge waxen seal axjpended, purx>ortirm to be 
- an earl’s patent, granted by no less a person than .Tame- the 
Third King of England, and Eighth King of Scotland, to hi? 
right feal, trusirv, and -well-beloved Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glenna- 
guoich, in tbe county of Perth, and kingdom of Scotland. 

IVith this future coronet glittering before his eve?. Fergus 
plunged deeply into tbe correspondence and plots 'of that 
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Tinliapp}^ period ; and, like all sneli active agents, easily recon- 
ciled his conscience to going certain lengths in the service of 
his party, from vrhich honour and imde vrould have deterred 
tiiTTi had his sole object been the direct advancement of his 
ovn personal interest. "With this insight into a hold, ambitious, 
and ardent, yet artfrd and politic character, ve resume the 
broken thread of our narrative. 

The chief and his guest had h)’’ this time reached the house 
of Glennaquoich, which consisted of Ian nan Chaistel’s mansion, 
a high rude-looMng square tower, with the addition of a lofted 
house, that is, a building of two stories, constructed by Fergus’s 
grandfather when he returned from that memorable expedition, 
well remembered b}’^ the we.stem shires under the name of 
the Highland Host. Upon occasion of this crusade against the 
Ayrshire Whigs and Covenanters, the Vich Ian Vohr of the 
time had probably been as suecessfal as his predecessor was in 
harrying Northumberland, and therefore left to his posteritj>- a 
rival edifice as a monument of his magnificence. 

Around the house, which stood on an eminence in the midst 
of a narrow Highland vaUey, there appeared none of that at- 
tention to convenience, far less to ornament and decoration, 
which usuaU}'^ surrounds a gentleman’s habitatioiL An inclosure 
or two, divided by dry-stone walls, were the only part of the 
domain that was fenced; as to the re.st, the narrow slips of 
level ground which lay by the side of the brook exhibited a 
scanty crop of barlej^ liable to constant depredations from the 
herds of wild ponies and black cattle that grazed upon the 
adjacent hills. These ever and anon made an incursion upon 
the arable ground, which was repelled bj’- the loud, uncouth, 
and dissonant shouts of half a dozen Highland swains, all run- 
ning as if they had been mad, and everj’- one hallooing a half- 
starved dog to the rescue of the forage. At a httle distance 
up the glen was a small and stunted wood of birch ; the bill s 
were high and h^thy, but without any variety of surface ; so 
that the whole view was wild and desolate rather than grand 
and solitar}^ Yet, such as it was, no genuine descendant of 
Ian nan Chaistel would have changed the domain for Stow or 
Blenheim. 

There was a sight, however, before the gate, which perhaps 
would have afforded the first owner of Blenheim more pleasure 
than the finest view in the domain assigned to him by the 
gratitude of his countiy. This consisted of about a hundred 
Highlanders, in complete dress and arms ; at sight of whom 
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the Chieftain aiiologised to AVavcrlcy in a sort of negligent 
manner, ‘He had forgot,’ he said, ‘that lie had ordered a 
few of his clan out, for the puri)Ose of seeing that they wern 
in a fit condition to protect the country, and prevent such 
accidents as, he was sorr}’’ to learn, luul hcfallen the Baron of 
Bradwardine. Before they were dismissed, perhajjs Ca])tain 
Waverley might choose to see them go through a i)art of their 
exercise.’ 

Edward assented, and tlie men executed with agility and 
precision some of the ordinaiy military movements. They 
then XJractised individually at a marie, and showed extmordinary 
dexterity in the management of the pistol and firelock, ‘riiey 
took aim, standing, sitting, leaning, or Ijdng prostrate, as they 
were commanded, and always with effect upon the target. 
Next, they paired off for the broadsword exercise ; and, having 
manifested their individual skill and dexterit}', united in two ' 
bodies, and exhibited a sort of mock encounter, in which the 
charge, the rally, the flight, the pursuit, and all the cuiTcnt 
of a heady fight, were exhibited to the sound of the gi-eat war 
bagpipe. 

On a signal made by the Cliief, the skirmish was ended. 
Matches were then made for running, wrestling, leaping, pitch- 
ing the bar, and other sports, in which this feudal militia 
di.splayed incredible swiftness, strength, and agility; and ac- 
complished the purpose which their Chieftain liad at heart, 
by impressing on Waverley no light sense of their merit as 
soldiers, and of the power of him who commanded tliem hv 
his nod.^ 

‘ And what number of such gallant fellows have the happiness 
to call you leader 1 ’ asked Waverley. 

‘In a good cause, and under a chieftain whom they loved 
the race of Ivor have seldom taken the field under five hundred 
claymores. But you are aware. Captain Waverle}’-, that the 
disarming act, passed about twenty years ago, prevents their 
being in the complete state of preparation as in former times • 
and I keep no more of my clan under arms than may defend’ 
my own or my friends’ propertj^, when the countr}r ig troubled 
with such men as your last night’s landlord ; and government 
which has removed other means of defence, must connive at our 
protecting ourselves.’ 

. ‘ But, with your force, you might soon destroy or nut down 
such gangs as that of Donald Bean Lean.’ ^ 

^ See Highland Discipline. Note 21. 
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'Tes, doubtless: and my reward would be a summons to 
deliver up to Gleneral Blakeney, at Stirling, the few broad- 
swords they have left us; there were little policy in thah 
methinks. But come, captain, the sound of the pipes informs 
me that dinner is prepared. Let me have the honour to show 
you into my rude mansion.’ 



CHAPTER XX 

A Highland FeaH 


E ke 'W'averley entered the banqueting hall, he vras Ouered 
the patriarchal refreshment of a hatli for the feet, rrhich 
the snltry rreather, and the morasses he had traversed, 
rendered highly acceptable. He vras not, indeed, so luxuriously 
attended upon this occasion as the heroic travellers in the 
Odyss^ ; the tesk of ablution and abstersion being performed, 
not by a beautiful damsel trained 

To ctafe the limh, and pottr the j&agTsnt oil, 

hut by a smoke-dried skinny old Highland vroman, vrho did not 
seem to think herself much honoured by the duri* imposed upon 
her, hut muttered between her teeth,*' Our fathers' herds did 
not feed so near together that I should do you this sendee.’ A 
small donation, however, amply reconciled this ancient hand- 
maiden to the supposed degradation : and, as Edward proceeded 
to the halL she gave him her blessing in the Gaelic proverb, 
'ilay the open hand he filled the fullest.’ 

The hall, in which the feast was prepared- occupied all the 
first, story of Ian nan Chaistel’s original ere^om and a huo-e 
oaken table extended through its whole length. The apparatus 
for dinn er was simple, even to rudeness, and the company 
numerous, even to crowding. At the head of the table was 
the Chief himself with Edward, and two or three Hi'^-hland 
visitors of neighbouring clans ; the elders of his own"^ tribe, 
wad^tters and tacksmen, as they were called, who occupied 
portions of his estate as mortgagers or lessees, sat next in 
rankj beneath them, their sons and nephews and foster- 
brethren; then the officers of the Chiefs household, according 
to their order; and lowest of all the tenants who actually 
cultivated the ground. Even besmnd this lonw permectiva 
Edward might see upon the green, to which a\u^e p^ of 
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folding doors opened, a multitude of HigUanders of a 3^et in- 
ferior description, nvlio, nevertheless, vere considered as guests, 
and had their share both of the countenance of the entertainer 
and of the cheer of the da)’. In the distance, and fluctuating 
round this extreme verge of the banquet, was a changeful group 
of women, ragged hoys and girls, beggars, young and old, large 
greyhounds, and terriers, and pointers, and curs of low degree ; 
all of whom took some interest, more or less immediate, in the 
main action of the piece. 

This hospitality, apparently unbounded, had yet its line of 
economy. Some pains had been bestowed in dressing the 
dishes of fish, game, etc., which were at the upper end of the 
table, and immediately under the eye of the English stranger. 
Lower down stood immense clumsy joints of mutton and beef, 
which, hut for the absence of pork,^ abhorred in the Highlands, 
rasemhled the rude festi^^ty of the banquet of Penelope’s suit- 
ors. * But the central dish was a yearling lamb, called ‘a hog in 
har’st,’ roasted whole. It was set upon its legs, with a hunch 
of parsley in its mouth, and was probably exhibited in that 
form to gratify the pride of the cook, who piqued himself more 
on the plenty than the elegance of his master’s table. The 
sides of this poor animal were fiercely attacked by the clans- 
men, some with dirks, others with the knives which were 
usually in the same sheath with the dagger, so that it. was 
soon rendered a mangled and rueful spectacle. Lower down 
stiH, the victuals seemed of yet coarser quality, though suffi- 
ciently abundant. Broth, onions, cheese, and the mgments 
of the feast regaled the sons of Ivor who feasted in the 
open air. 

The, liquor was supplied in the same proportion, and under 
simfiar regulations. Excellent claret and champagne were 
liberally distributed among the Chiefs immediate neighbours; 
whisky, plain or diluted, and strong beer refreshed those who 
sat near the lower end. Nor did this inequality of distribution 
appear to give the least ofience. Every one present rmder- 
stood that his . taste was to be formed according to the rank 
which he held at table ; and, consequently, the tacksmen and 
their dependants always professed the wine was too cold for 
their stomachs, and called, apparentfy out of choice, for the 
liquor which was assigned to them from economy.^ The bag- 
pipers, three in number, screamed, during the whole time of 

^ See Dislike of the Scotch to Pork. Note 22. 

~ See A Scottish Dinner Table. Note 23. 
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dinner, a tremendous war-tune j and tlio eelioing of the vaulted 
roof, and clang of the Ocltic tongue, produced siicIj a Ikbel of 
noises that "Waverley dreaded his cars would never recover it 
Mac-Ivor, indeed, aimlogisod for the confusion ^occuiHioncd by 
so large a party, and plcjidcd the necessity of his Hituation, on 
■wbicb unlimited hospitility was imposed as a paramount duty. 
‘These stout idle Kinsmen of mine,’ he said, ‘account my 
estate as held in trust for their support; and I must find 
them beef and ale, while the rogues will do nothing for them- 
selves but practise the broadsword, or wander about the hills, 
shooting, fishing, hunting, drinhing, and making love to the 
lasses of the strath. But what can I do, Captain Waverlcy? 
everything will keep after its Icind, whether it be u liawk 
or a Highlander.’ Edward made the expected answer, in a 
compliment upon his possessing so many hold and attached 
followers. 

‘Why, j’-es,’ replied the Chief, ‘were I disposed, like iny 
father, to put myself in the way of getting one blow on the 
head, or two on the neck, I believe the loons would stand by 
me. _ But who tliinlcs of that in the present day, when the 
maxim is, “ Better an old woman vith a purse in her hand 
than three men Avitli belted brands ” ? ’ Then, turning to the 
company, he proposed the ‘Health of Captain Waverlcy, a 
wor^y friend of his land neighbour and all}^, the Baron of 
Bradwardine.’ 

‘He* is welcome hither,’ said one of the elders, ‘if he come 
from Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine.’ 

‘I say nay. to that, said an old man, who apparently did 
not mean to pledge the toast ; ‘ I say nay to that. T^iile there 
is a green leaf in the forest, there Avill he fraud in a ComjTne.’ 

.‘There is nothing hut -honour in the Baron of Bradwardine,’ 
answered another ancient; ‘and the guest that comes hither 
from him should he welcome, though he came with blood on his 
handj unless it were blood of the race of Ivor.’ 

The old man whose cup remained full replied, ‘There 
has been blood enough of the race of Ivor on the’ hand of 
Bradwardine.’ ' 

‘Ah! Ballenkeiroch,’ replied the first, ‘you thinlc rather of 
the flash of the carbine at the mains of Tully-Veolan than the 
glance of the sword that fought for the cause at Preston ’ ' 

■ ‘ And well I may,’ answered Ballenkeiroch ; ‘ the flash of the 

™ cost me a fair-haired son, and the glance of the sword has 
done hut little for King James.’ ' . : ; . 
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The Ghieftain, in two words of French, ejqplained to Waverley 
that the Baron had shot this old man’s son in a Iray near Tully- 
Veokn, about seven years before ; and then hastened to remove 
Ballenkeiroch’s prejudice, by informing him that Waverley was 
an Englishman, unconnected by birth or alliance with the 
family of Bradwardine ; upon which the old gentleman raised 
the hitherto-untasted cup and courteously drank to his health. 
This ceremony being requited in kind, the Chieftain made a 
signal for the pipes to cease, and said aloud, ‘Where is the 
song hidden, my fiaends, that Mac-Murrough cannot find it 1 ’ 
Mac-Murrough, the family bhairdh, an aged man, immediately 
took the hint, and began to chant, with low and rapid utter- 
ance, a profusion of Celtic verses, which were received by the 
audience with aU the applause of enthusiasm. As he advanced 
in his declamation, his ardour seemed to increase. He had at 
first spoken with his eyes fixed on the ground; he now cast 
them around as if beseeching, and anon as if commanding, 
attention, and his tones rose into wild and impassioned notes, 
accompanied with appropriate gestures. He seemed to Edward, 
who attended to him with much interest, to recite many proper 
names, to lament the dead, to apostrophise the absent, to exhort, 
and entreat, and animate those who were present. Waverley 
thought he even discerned his own name, and was convinced 
his conjecture was right firom the ej’^es of the company being at 
that moment turned towards him simultaneously. The ardour 
of the poet appeared to communicate itself to the audienca 
Their wnd and sun-burnt countenances assumed a fiercer and 
more animated expression ; all bent forward towards the reciter, 
many sprung up and waved their arms in ecstasy, and some 
laid their hands on their swords. When the song ceased, 
there was a deep pause, while the aroused feelings of the poet 
and of the hearers gradually subsided into their usual channel. 

The Chieftain, who, during this scene had appeared rather 
to watch the emotions which were excited than to partake 
their high tone of enthusiasm, filled with claret a small silver 
cup which stood by him. ‘Give this,’ he said to an attendant, 
‘to Mac-Murrough nan Fonn (i. e. of the songs), and when he 
has drank the juice, bid him keep, for the sake of Vieh Ian 
Vohr, the shell of the gourd which contained it.’ Tlie gift was 
received by Mac-Murrough with profound gratitude ; he drank 
the wine, and, kissing the cup, shrouded it with reverence in 
the plaid which was folded on his bosom. He then burst forth 
into what Edward justly supposed to be an extemporaneous 
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effusion of tlianks and praises of his Chief. Ti was received 
witli applause, hut did not ])roducc the effect of liis first poem. 
It was obvious, liowcver, that the clan regarded tlie generosity 
of their Chieftain with liigli apjirohation. iMany aiijirovcd 
Gaelic toasts were then proposed, of some of wliich the Chiefuiin 
gave his guest the following ver.‘iions : - 

‘To him that will not turn his hack on friend or foe.’ ‘To 
him that never foreook a comrade.’ “fo liim that never bought 
or sold justice.’ ‘Hospitality to the exile, and broken hones to 
the tyrant.’ ‘The lads with the kilts.’ ‘Highlanders, .shoulder 
to shoulder,’ — ivith many other pithy sentiments of the like 
nature. 

■ Edward was particularly solicitous to know the me.'ining of 
that song Avhich aiipeared to produce such effect upon tlie pas- 
sions of the company, and hinted his curiosity to his liost ‘As 
I observe,’ said the Chieftain, ‘ that you liave passed tijc bottle 
during the last three round.s, I was about to propose to you to 
retire to my sister’s tea-table, who can cx'idain these things to 
you better than 1 can. Although I cannot stint my clan in the 
usual current of their festhdty, yet I neither am addicted my- 
self to exceed in its amount, nor do I,’ added he, smilin^^ ‘keep 
a Bear to devour the intellects of such as can make gootl use of 
them.’ ^ 


Edward readily assented to this proposal, and the Cliieftain 
mymg a few ™rds to those around Um, left the table, followed 
hy Waverley ^ M the door closed behind them, Edward heard 
Vich Ian Veto s health invoked with a wild and animated cheer, 
that expressed the satisfaction of the guests and the depth of 
their devotion to his service. ^ 




CHAPTER XXI 

The Chieftains Sister 




T PTR draAving-room of Flora Mac-Ivor was furnished in the 
plainest and most simple manner for at Glennaquoich 
eveiy other sort of expenditure was retrenched as much 
as possible, for the purpose of maintaining, in its full dignity, 
the hospitality of the Chieftain, and retaining and multiplying 
the number of his dependants and adherents. But there was 
no appearance of this parsimon}'^ in the dress of the lady herself, 
whidb. was in texture elegant, and even rich, and arranged in a 
manner which partook partly of the Parisian fashion and partly 
of the more simple dress of the Highlands, blended together 
with great taste. Her hair was not disfigured by the art of the 
fiiseur, but fell in jettj’’ ringlets on her neck, confined only by a 
circlet, richly set with diamonds. This peculiarity she adopted 
in compliance with the Highland prejudices, which could not 
endure that a woman’s head should be covered before wedlock. 

Flora Mac-Ivor bore a most striking resemblance to her 
brother Fergus ; so much so that they might have played Viola 
and Sebastian with the same exquisite effect produced by the 
appearance of Mrs. Henry Siddons and her brother, Mr. William 
Murray, in these characters. They had the same antique and 
regular correctness of profile; the same dark eyes, eye-lashes, 
and eye-brows; the same clearness of complexion, excepting 
that Fergus’s was embrowned by exercise and Flora’s possessed 
the utmost feminine delicacy. But the haughty and somewhat 
stem regularity of Fergus’s features was beautifully sofened 
in those of Flora. Their voices were also similar in tone, though 
differing in the key. That of Fergus, especially while issuing 
orders to bis followers during their milita^ exercise, reminded 
Edward of a favourite passage in the description of Emetrius : 
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whose voice was heard around. 

Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound. 
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‘nil cxnfjl- 


Tbat of Flora, on tlic contrary, was .soft and .<^v,co{ 
lent thing in woman;’ yet, in urging any iavourite topic, wJiic i 
she often pursued Avith natural clotiuence, li jmssos.^ed its woli 
the tones which impre.ss awe and conviction as tliosc of })er* 
suasive insinuation. The eager glance of the keen black eye, 
Avhich, in the Chieftain, seemed impatient even of the material 
obstacles it encountered, had in his si.ster acijuired a gentle 
peusiveness. His looks seemed to .‘^cck glmy, power, all that 
could exalt him above others in the race of hiunanify ; Avhilo 
those of his sister, as if she were already conscious of mental 
superiority, seemed to pity, ratlier than ciny, tlio.se Avho avctc 
struggling for any farther di.stinction. Her sentiments corre- 
sponded witli the expression of her countenance, I'larly educa- 
tion had impressed upon her mind, as well as on that of the 
Chieftaiu, the most devoted attachment to the exiled family of 
Stuart. She believed it tlie duty of her brother, of liis clan, 
of every man in Britain, at Avhatever jiersonal lia/ard, to con- 
tribute to that restoration which the partisans of the Chevalier 
St. George had not ceased to hope for. For this she was pre- 
pared to do all, to suffer all, to sacrifice all. But lier loyalty, 
as it exceeded her brother’s in fanaticism, excelled it also lu 
purity. Accustoinecl to petty intrigue, and necessarily involved 
in a thousand paltry and selfish discussions, ambitious also by 
nature, bis political faitb was tinctured, at least, if not tainted, 
by the views of interest and advancement so easily combined 
witb.it; and at the moment he should unsheathe liis claymore, 
it might be difficult to say whether it Avould be most with the 
view of making James Stuart a king or Fergus Mac-Ivor an 
earl. This, indeed, was a mixture of feeling Avbicb lie did not 
avoAV even to liimself, but it existed, nevertheless, in a powerful 
degree. 

In Flora’s bosom, on the contrary, the zeal of loyalty burnt 
'pure and unmixed Avitli any selfish feeling; she avouM have as 
soon niade religion the mask of ambitious and interested vieAA'S 
as have shrouded them under the opmions AAffiich she had been 
taught to think patriotism. Such instances of devotion Avere 
not uncommon among the foUoAvers of the unhappy race of 
Stuart, of Avhich many memorable proofs Avill recur to the mind 
of most of my readers. But peculiar attention on the part of 
the Chevalier de St. George and his princess to the parents 
of Fergus and his sister, and to themselves when oiphans had 
riveted their faith. Fergus, upon the death of his parents 
had been for some time a page of honour in the train of the 
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Chevalier’s lady, and, from Ids beauty and vsprightly temper, 
%vas uniformly treated by her %vitb the utmost distinction. 
This vras also extended to Flora, who was maintained for some 
time at a convent of the first order at the princess’s expense, 
and removed from thence into her owii family, where she spent 
nearly two years. Both brother and sister retained the deepest 
and most grateful sense of her ldndness._ 

Having thus touched upon the leading .x’rinciple of Flora’s 
character, I may dismiss the rest more slightly. She was 
highly accomplished, and had acquired those elegant manners 
to he expected from one who, in early youth, had been the 
companion of a princess ; yet she had not learned to substitute 
the gloss of politeness for the reality of feeling. When settled 
in tiie lonely regions of Glennaquoich, she found that her 
resources in French, English, and Italian literature were likely 
to be few and interrupted; and, in order to fill up the vacant 
time, she bestowed a part of it upon the music and poetical 
traditions of the EQghlanders, and began really to feel the 
pleasure in the pursuit wliich her brother, whose perceptions 
of literarj'- merit were more blunt, rather affected for the sake 
of popularity than actually experienced. Her resolution was 
stren^hened in these researches by the exfreme delight which 
her inquiries seemed to afford those to whom she resorted for 
information. 

Her love of her clan, an attachment which was almost 
hereditary in her bosom, was, like her loyalty, a more pure 
passion than that of her brother. He was too thorough a 
politician, regarded his patriarchal influence too much as the 
means of accomplishing his own aggrandisement, that we 
should term him the model of a Highland Chieftain. Flora 
felt the same anxiety for cherishing and extending their 
patriarchal sway, but it was with the generous desire of 
vindicating from poverty, or at least from want and foreign 
oppression, those whom her brother was by birth, according to 
the notions of the time and country, entitled to govern. The 
sayings of her income, for she had a small pension from the 
Princess Sobiesld, were dedicated, not to add to the comforts 
of the peasantry, for that was a word which they neither 
knew nor apparently wished to know, but to relieve their 
absolute necessities when in .sickness or extreme old age. At 
every other period they rather toiled to procure something 
which they might share with the Chief, as a proof of their 
attachment, than expected other assistance from him save 
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wliat was afforded by tbe rude bospit/ilifcy of bis castle, and 
tlie general division and subdivision of liis estate among 
tliem. Flora was so inncli beloved ])y tbein tliafc, vdien Mac* 
Murrongb composed a song in wbicb lie enumerated all tbe 
principal beauties of tbe district, and intimated ber superi- 
ority by concluding, that ‘the fairest apple bung on tbe 
bigbest bougb,’ be received, in donatives from Ibe ijidividuals 
of tbe clan, more, seed- barley than would have sowed bis 
Higbland Parnassus, tbe bard’s croft, as it was willed, ten 
times over. 

From situation as well as cboice. Miss Mac-Ivor’s society was 
extremely limited. Her most intimate friend bad been Eosc 
Bradwardine, to whom slie was much attaebed ; and when seen 
together, they would have afforded an artist two admirable 
subjects for tbe gay and tbe melancholy muse. Indeed Rose 
was so tenderly watched by her father, and her circle of nisbes 
was so bmited, that none arose but what be was willing to 
gratiA% and scarce any which did not come Aritbin tbe compass 
of bis power. With Flora it was otbenvise. Wlnle almost a 
girl she had undergone the most complete change of scene, 
from gaiety and splendour to absolute solitude and comparative 
poverty ; and the ideas and wishes Avliicli she chiefly fostered 
respected great national events, and changes not to be brought 
round without both hazard and bloodshed, and therefore not to 
be thought of with IcAuty. Her manner, consequently, was 
grave, though she readily contributed lier talents to tbe amuse- 
ment of society, and stood very high in tbe opinion of tbe old 
Baron, who used to sing along with her such French duets of 
Lindor and Gloris, etc., as Avere in fashion about the end of the 
reign oi old Louis le Lrand. 

It was generally heheved, though no one durst have hinted 
it to the Baron of Bradwardine, that Flora’s entreaties had no 
small share in allaying the Avrath of Fergus upon occasion of 
their quarrel. She took her brother on the assailable side by 
dwelling first upon the Baron’s age, and then representing ’the 
injury which the cause might sustain, and the damage which 
must arise to his own character in point of prudence so 
necessary to a political agent, if he persisted in canying it to 
extremity. Otherwise it is probable it would have tenmnated 
in. a duel, both because the Baron had, on a former opna^mn 
shed blood of the clan, though the matter had been timely ac- 
commodated, and on account of his high reputation for address 
at ins weapon, which Fergus almost condescended to envy For 
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the same reason she had urged their reconciliation, "which the 
Chieftain the more readily agreed to as it favoured some ulterior 
projects of his own. 

To this young lady, now presiding at the female empire of 
the tea-table, Fergus introduced Captain Waverley, whom she 
received with the usual forms of politeness. 



CHAPTEK XXTI 

Highland Minstrchij 


W HEN the first salutations liad passerl, Fergus said to 
his sister, ‘ My dear Flora, before I retuni to the bar- 
barous ritual of our forefathers, I must tell you that 
Captain Waverley is a n-orshipper of the Celtic muse, not the 
less so perhaps that he does not understand a word of lier 
language. I have told him you arc eminent as a translator of 
Highland poetry, and that J^lac-Murrougb admires your version 
of his songs upon the same principle that Captain Waverley 
admires the original, — because he does not comprehend thenn 
‘WiU. you have the go.odness to read or recite to our guest in 
English the extraordinarj^ string of names which Mac-Murrough 
has tacked together in Gaelic 1 My life to a moor-fowl’s feather, 
you are provided with'a version ; for I know you arc in aU the 
bard’s councils, and acquainted with his songs long before he 
rehearses them in the hall.’ 

‘How can you say so, Fergus? You Imow how little these 
vemes can possibly interast an English stranger, even if I could 
translate them as you pretend.’ 

‘ Not less than they interest me, lady fair. To-day your 
joint composition, for I insist you had a share in it, has cost 
me the last silver cup in the castle, and I suppose will cost me 
something else next time I hold coiir plenilre, if the muse 
descends on Mac-Murrough; for you Iraow our proverb, — 
“When the hand of the chief ceases to bestow, the breath of the 
bard is frozen in the utterance.” — Well, I would it were even 
so : there are three things that are useless to a modem High- 
lander, — Su sword which he must not draw, a bard to sing of 
deeds which he dare not imitate, and a large goat-skin purse 
without a louis-d’oT to put into it.’ 

‘Well, brother, since you betray my secrets, you cannot 
expect me to keep yours. I assure you. Captain Waverley, that 
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Fergus is too proud to exchange liis broadsword for a marechal’s 
baton, that be esteems Mac-]\Iurrougb a far greater poet than 
Homer, aud would not give up bis goat-skin purse for all the 
louis-d’or which it could contain.’ 

‘Well iDronounced, Flora; blow for blow, as Conan ^ said to 
the devil. How do you two talk of bards and poetry, if not of 
purses and clajunores, while I return to do the final honours to 
the senators of the tribe of Ivor.’ So saying, he left the room. 

The conversation continued between Flora and Waverley; 
for two well-dressed young women, whose character seemed to 
hover between that of companions and dependants, took no 
share in it. They were both pretty girls, hut served only as 
foils to the grace and heaut}^ of their patroness. The discourse 
followed the turn which the Chieftain had given it, and Waver- 
ley was equally amused and surprised with the account which 
the lady gave him of Celtic poetry. 

‘ The recitation,’ she said, ‘ of poems, recording the feats of 
heroes, the complaints of lovers, and the wars of contending 
tribes, forms the chief amusement of a winter fire-side in the 
Highlands. Some of these are said to he very ancient, and if 
they are ever translated into any of the langizages of civilised 
Europe, cannot fail to produce a deep and general sensation. 
Others are more modem, the composition of those family hards 
whom the chieftains of more distinguished name and power 
retain as the poets and historians of their tribes. These, of 
course, iiossess various degrees of merit; hut much of it must 
evaporate in translation, or he lost on those who do not 
sympathise with the feelings of the poet’ 

‘And your bard, whose efiiisions seemed to produce such 
effect upon the company to-day, is he reckoned among the 
favourite poets of the mountains ? ’ 

‘That is a trying question. His reputation is high among 
Ms countrymen, and you must not expect me to depreciate it’ ^ 
‘ But the song. Miss Mac-Ivor, seemed to awaken all those 
warriors, both young and old.’ 

‘ The song is little more than a catalogue of names of 
the Highland clans under their distinctive peculiarities, and 
an exhortation to them to remember and to emulate the actions 
of their forefathers.’ 

= ‘ And am I ^ong in conjecturing, however extraordinary the 


'See Conan -the Jester. Note 24. 

= The Highland poet almost always was an Improyisatore. 
met one of them at Lovat’s table. 


Captain Burt 
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guess appears, tlmt there -^’us some allusion to me in the verses 
which he recited V 

‘You have a quick ohserv^ation, Captain Wavcrley, wliich in 
this instance has not deceived you. The Gaelic language, being 
uncommonly vocalic, is well adapted for sudden and cxteinpo- 
raneous poetrj- ; and a bard seldom fails to augment the effects 
of a premeditated song by throwng in any stanzjis wliich may 
be suggested by the circumstances attending the recitation.' 

‘ I would give mj’’ best horse to know wliat the Highland bard 
could find to say of .sucli an unwortby Soutbron as my.self.’ 

‘ It shall not even cost you a lock of his mane. Una, mavour- 
neenl (She spoke a few words to one of the young girls in 
attendance, who in.stantly curtsied and tripped out of tiie room.) 
I have sent Tina to leani from the hard the e.xpressions lie used, 
and you shall command my .skill as dragoman.’ 

Una returned in a few minutes, and repeated to her mistress 
a few lines in Gaelic. Flora seemed to think for a moment, 
and then, slightly colouring, she turned to Waverley — ‘It is 
impossible to gratify your curiosity, Captain Waverley, %\ithout 
exposing my own presumption. If you will give me a few 
moments for consideration, I rvill endeavour to engraft the 
meaning of these lines upon a rude English translation which 
I have attempted of a part of the original, duties of the 
tea-tahle seem to he concluded, and, as the evening is delight- 
ful, Una will show you the way to one of my fxvourite hamits, 
and Cathleen and I will join you there.’ 

Una, having received instructions in her native language, 
conducted Waverley out hy a passage different from that through 
which he had entered the apartment. At a distance he heard 
the hall of the Chief still resounding with the clang of bagpipes 
and the high applause of his guests. Having gained the open 
air hy a postern door, they wallmd a little way up the rnld, 
hl^k,_ and narrow valley in which the house was situated, 
loUowmg the course of the stream that winded through it. In 
a spot about a quarter of a mile from the castle, two brooks, 
winch formed the httle nver, had their junction. The laT<Ter 
of the two came down the long hare valley, which extended, 
app^ently without any c We or elevation of character, as fS 
as the 1^ which formed its boundaiy permitted the eve to 
^ch. But the other stream wMch had its source among the 
mountains on the left hand of the strath, seemed to issue from 

L ^^rk opening heririxt two large rocks. 

Ihese streams were different also m character. The larger 


3r was 
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placid, and even sullen in its course, wlieeling in deep , eddies, 
or sleeping in dark blue pools,; but tbe motions of the lesser 
brook -were rapid and furious, issuing from between precipices, 
like a maniac from his confinement, all foam and uproar. ^ 
It was up the course of this last stream that Waverle}’-, lilce 
a knight of romance, was conducted by the fair. Highland 
damsel, his silent guide. A small path, which had, been 
rendered easy in many places for Flora’s accommodation, led 
him through scenery of a very different description from that 
which he had just quitted. Around the castle all was cold, 
bare, and desolate, yet tame even in desolation ; but this narrow 
glen, at so short a distance, seemed to open into the land of 
romance. The rocks assumed a thousand peculiar and varied 
forms. In one place a crag of huge size presented its gigantic 
bulk, as if to forbid the passenger’s farther progress ; and it was 
not xmtil he approached its ver}^ base that Waverley discerned 
the sudden and acute turn by which the pathway wheeled its 
course around this formidable obstacle. In another sp6t the 
projecting rocks from the opposite sides of the chasm had 
approached so near to each other that two pine-trees laid across, 
and covered with turf, formed a rustic bridge at the height of 
at least one hundred and fifty feet. It had no ledges, and. was 
barely three feet hi breadth. 

■Wlule gazing at this pass of peril, which crossed, like a single 
black line, the small portion of blue sky not Latercepted by the 
projectiug rocks on either side, it was with a sensation of horror 
that Waverley beheld Flora and her attendant appear, like 
inhabitants of another region, propped, as it were, in mid air,, 
upon this trembling structure. She stopped upon observing him 
below, and, with an air of graceful ease which made him shudder, 
waved her handkerchief to him by way of signal. He was un- 
able, from the sense of dizziness which her situation conveyed, 
to return the salute ; and was never more relieved than when 
the fair apparition passed on from the precarious eminence which 
she seemed to occupy with so much indifference, and disappeared 
on the other side. . . 

Advancing a few yards, and passing under the bridge which' 
he had viewed with so much terror, the path ascended rapidly 
from the edge of the brook, and the glen widened into a sylvan 
amphitheatre, waving with birch, young oaks, and hazels, with 
here and there a scattered yew-tree. The rocks now receded, 
but still showed their grey and shaggy crests rising among the 
copse-wood- Still higher rose eminences and peaks, some bare, 
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some clotlied witli wood, some round and purple with heath, 
and others splintered into rocks and crags. At a short turning 
the path, winch had for some furlongs lost sight of the brook, 
suddenly placed Waverley in front of a romantic waterfall. It 
was not so remarkable either for great height or quantity of 
water as for the beautiful accompaniments which made the 
spot interesting. After a broken cataract of about twenty feet, 
the stream was received in a large natural basin filled to the 
brim with water, which, where the bubbles of the fall subsided, 
was so exquisitely clear that, although it was of great depth, 
the eye could discern each pebble at the bottom. Eddying 
round this reservoir, the brook found its way as if over a broken 
l)aTt of the ledge, and formed a second fall, which seemed to 
seek the very abyss ; then, wheeling out beneath from among 
the smooth dark rocks which it had polished for ages, it 
wandered murmuring down the glen, forming the stream up 
which Waverley had just ascended.^ The borders of this 
romantic reservoir corresponded in beauty ; but it was beauty 
of a stem and commanding cast, as if in the act of expanding 
into grandeur. Mossy banks of turf were broken and in- 
terrupted by huge fragments of rock, and decorated with 
trees and shmbs, some of which had been planted under the 
direction of Elqra, but so cautiously that they added to the 
grace without diminishing the romantic wildness of the scene. 

Here, like one of those lovely forms wlfich decorate the 
landscapes of Poussin, Waverley found Flora gazing on the 
waterfiilL Two paces farther back stood Cathleen, holding a 
.small Scottish harp, the use of which had been taught to Flora 
by Rory Pall, one of the last harpers of the "Western Highlands. 
The sun, now stooping in the west, gave a rich and varied tinge 
to all the objects which surrounded Waverley, and seemed to 
add more than human brilliancy to the full expressive darkness 
of Flora’s eye, exalted the richness and purity of her complexion 
and enhanced the dignity and grace of her beautiful form! 
Edward thought he had never, even in his wildest i-eams, 
imagined a figure of such exquisite and interesting loveliness! 
The wild beauty of the retreat, bursting upon him as if by 
magic, augmented the mingled feeling of delight and awe with 
which he approached her, like a fair enchantress of Boiardo dr 
Anosto, by whose nod the scenery around seemed to have been 
created an Eden in the wildemes.s. 

Flora, like every beautiful woman, was conscious of her own 


^ See Waterfall. Note 25. 
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po'werj and pleased vritli its effects, vrhicli slie conld easily 
discern from the respectfril yet confused address of the young 
soldier. But, as she possessed excellent sense,' she gave the 
romance of the scene and other accidental circumstances full 
weight in appreciating the feelings with which Waverley seemed 
obviously to he impressed ; and, unacquainted ivith the fanciM 
and susceptible peculiarities of his character, considered his 
homage as the passing tribute which a woman of even inferior 
charms might have expected in such a situation. She therefore 
quietly led the way to a spot at such a distance from the cas- 
cade that its sound should rather accompanj’^ than interrupt 
that of her voice and instrument, and, sitting down upon a 
mossy fragment of rock, she took the ha^ from Cathleen. 

‘ I have given you the trouble of walking to this spot. Captain 
Waverley, both because I thought the scenery would interest 
3"0u, and because a Highland song would suffer still more from 
my imperfect translation were I to introduce it rvithout its own 
wild and appropriate accompaniments. To speak in the poetical 
language of mj’' country, the seat of the Celtic Muse is in the 
mist of the secret and solitary hih, and her voice in the murmur 
of the mountain stream. He who woos her must love the bar- 
ren rock more than the fertile valley, and the solitude of the 
desert better than the festivity of the hall.’ 

Few could have heard this lovely woman make this declara- 
tion, with a voice where harmony was exalted by pathos, with- 
out exclaiming that the muse whom she invoked could never 
find a more appropriate representative. B.ut "Waverley, though 
the thought rushed on his mind, found no courage to utter it. 
Indeed, the wild feeling of romantic delight vith which he heard 
the few first notes she drew from her instrument amounted 
almost to a sense of pain. He would not for worlds have 
quitted his place by her side; yet he almost longed for soli- 
tude, that he might decipher and examine at leisure the 
complication of emotions which now agitated his bosom. 

Flora had exchanged the measured and monotonous recitative 
of the bard for a lo^ and uncommon Highland air, which l^d 
been a battle-song in fomer ages. A few irregular strains intro- 
duced a prelude of a -svild and peculiar tone, which harmonised 
well vnth the distant waterfall, and the soft sigh of the evening 
breeze in the rustling leaves of an aspen, which overhung the 
seat of the fair harpress. The following verses convey but little 
idea of. the feelings with which, so sung and accompanied, they 
were heard by Waverley : 
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There is mist on the mountain, and night on the vale. 
But more dark is the sleep of the sons of the Gael. 

A stranger commanded — it sunk on the land, 

It has frozen each heart, and benumb’d cverj’ hand ! 

The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust, 

The bloodless claymore is but redden’d with rust ; 

On the hill or the glen if a gun should appear, 

It is only to war with the heatli-cock or deer. 

The deeds of our sires if our bards should rehearse, 

I,et a blush or a blow be the meed of their verse ! 

Be mute eveiy string, and be hush'd every tone, 

That shall bid us remember the fame that’is flown. 


But the dark hours of night and of slumber are past. 

The mom on our mountains is dawning at last ; ’ 

Glenaladale’s peaks are illumined with the rays^, 

And the streams of Glenfinuan^ leap bright in the blaze. 


O high-minded Moray I" the exiled ! the dear ! 

In the blush of the dawning the Staxoaud uproar ! 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let it fly, 

.Like the sun’s latest flash when the tempest is’ nigh! 

Ye sons of the strong, when that dawming shall break 
Need the harp of the aged remind you to wake ? ’ 

That dawn never beam’d on your forefathers’ eve 
But it roused each high chieftain to vanquish or die 


O, sprung from the Kings who in Islay kept state 
Frond chiefs of Clan Kanald, Glengarry, and Sleat ! 
Combine l^e three streams from one mountain of snow 
And resistless in imion rush down on the foe ! ’ 

Trae son of Sir Evan, undaunted Lochiel 

Place thy targe on thy shoulder and bum’ish thy steel ' 

breath to thy bugle’s bold .swell,* 
illl far Conyamck resound to the knell ! ^ 


Stern son of ^rd Kenneth, high chief of Kintail 
^t the stag in thy standard bound wild in the Ale ! 
May the race of Clan GiUean, the fearless and 
Eemember Glenlivat, Harlaw, and Dm!£e ! ^ ’ 

^t the clan of grey Fingon, whose offspring has given 
Such h eroes to earth and such martyrs to h^ven,^ 


adale. In Moidart, and displayed his standard Glenal- 

mnsterlng around it the ilac-Donalds^me ,Glenfinnan, 

OHS clMB, -whom he had prevailed upon to other less numer- 

ereetpfl nn o r ‘'y.join nim. There is a monument 
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Unite vdtli t'ne race of renown *d Koni More, 

To lainicli the long galley ami ntrvtcli to the oar. 

How Mac-Shinu'i wll joy when their chief fhall display 
TIjc ycw-crcsted honnet oVr tresses of grc}' ! 

How" the race of wrong'd Alpine and murder'd Glencoe 
Shall sliout for revenge when they ^>onr on the foe ! 

Yc sons of brown Dcmiid, who slew the wild boar, 
Kcsuinc the pure faith of the great Callum-Morc f 
Iilae-Keil of the Islands, and Moy of the Lake, 

For honour, for freedom, for vengeance awake ! 


Here a large greyhountl, bounding up the glen, jumped upon 
Flora and interrupted her music by bis importunate caresses. 
At a distant whistle be turned and shot down the path a^ain 
with the Tiipidity of an arrow. ‘That is Fergu.s's faitliful 
attendant. Captain Wavcrley, and that was bis .signal. He 
lik^s no poetr}' but what is humorous, and comes in good time 
to interrupt my long catalogue of the tribes, whom one of your 
saucy Eu^sb poets calls 

Our bootless host of high-horn heggars, 

Mac-Leans, 3kIac-Kcnzic.s, and Mac-Gregors.’ 

Waverley expressed his regret at the interruption. • 

‘ 0 you cannot guess how much )mu have lost 1 The hard, 
as in duty' hound, lias addressed three long stanzas to Vich Ian 
Volir of the Banners, enumerating all his great propertie.s, and 
not forgetting his being a cheerer of the harper and hard — “a 
giver of bounteous gifts.” Bysides, you should have heard a 
practical admonition to the fair-haired son of the stranger, who 
lives in the land where the gi-ass is always green — the rider on 
tlie sliining pampered steed, whose hue is like the raven, and 
whose neigh is like the scream of the eagle for battle. This 
valiant horseman is^ affectionately conjured to remember that 
his ancestors were distinguished by their loyalty as well as by 
their courage. AU this you have lost ; but, since your curiosity 
is not sati.sfied, I judge, from the distant sound of my brother's 
whistle, I may have time to sing the concluding stanzas before 
he comes to laugh at my translation.' 

Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 

Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, and the lake ! 

’T m the bugle — but not for the chase is the call ; 

’T is the pibroch’s slirill summons — hut not to the hall. 
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’T is the summons of heroes for conquest or death, 

When the banners are blazing on mountain and heath : 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, and the large. 

To the march and the muster, the line and tlic charge. 

Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin’s in his ire ! 

’May the blood through his veins flovr like currents of fire 
Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did of yore, 

Or die like 3*our sires, and endure it no more ! 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Waverky Continues at Gldnnaquoich 

A S Flora concluded lier song, Fergus stood before them. 
‘I knew I should hud you here, evp Avithout the 
- assistance of my friend Bran. A simple and un- 
suhlimed taste now, like my own, would prefer^ a jet d-caii- at 
Versailles to this cascade, with all its accompaniments of rock 
and roar ; hut this is Flora's Parnassus, Captain Waverle}’’, and 
that fountain her Helicon. It would be greatly for the benefit 
of my cellar if she could teach her coadjutor, Mac-Murrough, 
the value of its influence : he has just drunk a pint of usque- 
baugh to correct, he said, the coldness of the claret. Let me 
trj’^ its virtues.' He sipped a little water in the hollow of liis 
hand, and immediately commenced, with a theatrical air, — 

* 0 Lady of the desert, hail ! 

That lovest the harping of the Gael, 

Through fair and fertile regions home. 

Where never yet grew grass or com. 

But English poetrj'^ will never succeed under the influence of a 
Highland Helicon. Allans, courage I 

0 Tons, qui buvez, a tassc pleine, 

A cette heureuse fontaine. 

Oil on ne voit, sur le rivage, 

Que quelques vilains troupeaux, 

Suivis de nymphes de village, 

Qui les escortent sans sabots ’ 

‘ A truce, dear Fergus spare us those most tedious and 
insipid persons of all_ Arcadia. Do not, for Heaven’s sake, bring 
down Coridon and Lindor upon us.' 

‘ Nay, if you cannot relish la houlette et le chalimeau, have 
with you in heroic strains.' 

‘Dear Fergus, you have certainly partaken of the inspiration 
of Mac-Murrough’s cup rather that of mine.’ - 
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‘ I disclaim it, nia belle demoiselle, althougli I prot<)st it would 
be tbe more congenial of tlic two. Which of your crack-brained 
Italian romancers is it that says, 


lo d'Elicona nicntc 
Mi euro, in fe de Dio ; clie’l bore d’acque 
(Boa ehi her nc vniol) sempre mi spiacque 


But if you prefer the Gaelic, Captain Waverley, here is little 
Cathleen shall sing .you Drimraindhu. Come, Cathleen, astore 
e. my dear), begin ; no apologies to the Cenn-hhine' 
Cathleen sung intli much liveliness a little Gaelic song the 
burlesque elegj^ of a countryman on the loss of his cow the 
comic tones of wHch though he did not understand the lanuuaue 
made Waverley laugh more than once.® 

‘Admirable, Cathleen!’ cried the Chieftain; ‘I must find 
you a handsome husband among the clansmen one of these 

ci3jySi» 


Cathleen laughed, blushed, and sheltered herself behind her 
compamon. 

In the proCTCffi of their return to the castle, the Chieftain 
warmly pressed Waverley to remain for a week or two. in orfe^ 
to see a ^nd hunting part)', in wHch he and some other Si 
land gentlemen ^oposed to join. The charms of melody and 
brauty were too sfeoiigly impressed in Edward’s breast to mnSt 
^ declining an invitation so pleasing. It was a^eed, Se- 
fore, that he .should wnte a note to the Baron of ffiwaSSe 
expressmg Ins intention to stay a fortnight at GlemaoS: 
^d r^uestmg bm to fo™rd by the fearer (a Suy Jtte 
Ctoftems) any letters which might have airivrf fo7h?m 

This turned tiie dLscourse upon the Bm-nn vr-r. 
highly extolled as a gentleman aid soldier™ Hi’s 
touched ™th yet more discrimination by Fbra 
he was the very model of the old Scottish ^atr rritnil 
his excellencies and pecuharities ‘ Tt k « ^ f . 

Waverley, which is fast disappearing; for its Captam 

self-respect wHch was never lost^t of tiU now^ 
present time the gentlemen whose prinpinlpc ri 
thmn to pay court to the exisfeig 

and degraded , and many conduct leLelves aocordhi^^.“^d 

nnfl ancient Gaelic ditty is still Well known n 

tnkf. was translated into En^lsh In*!*® Highlands 
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like some of the persons you Lave seen at Tull 5 ^-Veolan, adopt 
habits and companions inconsistent with their birth and breed- 
ing. The ruthless proscription of party seems to degrade the 
Yictims -whom it brands, however unjustly. But let us hope a 
brighter day is approaching, when a Scottish country gentleman 
may he a scholar without the pedantrj’- of our fiiend the Baron, 
a sportsman without the low habits of Mr. Falconer, and a 
judicious improver of his property without becoming a boorish 
two-legged steer like Killancureit.’ 

Thus did Flora prophes}’^ a revolution, which time indeed has 
produced, hut in a manner very different from what she had in 
her mind. 

The amiable Rose was next mentioned, with the warmest 
encomium on her person, manners, and mind. ‘That' man,’ 
said Flora, ‘ will find an inestimable treasure in the affections 
of Rose Bradwardine who shall he so fortunate as to become 
their object. Her very soul is in home, and in the discharge of 
aU those quiet virtues of which home is the centre. Her husband 
wiU he to her what her father now is, the object of all her 
care, solicitude, and affection. She will see nothing, and con- 
. nect herself with nothing, hut by him and through him. If he 
is a man of sense and virtue, she wiU sympathise in his sorrows, 
divert his fatigue, and share his pleasures. If she becomes the 
property of a churlish or negligent husband, she will suit his 
taste also, for she will not long survive his unkindness. And, 
alas ! how great is the chance that some such unworthy lot 
may he that of my poor fiiend ! 0 that I were a queen this 
moment, and could command the most amiable and worthy 
youth of my kingdom to accept happiness with the hand of Rose 
Bradwardine ! ’ 

‘I wish you would command her to accept mine en attendant^ 
said Fergus, laughing. 

I don’t Imow hj’’ what caprice it was that this wish, however 
jocularly expressed, rather jarred on Edward’s feelings, notwith- 
standing his growing inclination to Flora and his indifference 
to Miss Bradwardine. This is one of the inexplicabilities of 
human nature, which we leave without comment. 

‘Yours, brother?’ answered Flora, regarding him steadily. 
‘Ho; you have another bride — Honour; and the dangers you 
must run in pursuit of her rival would break poor Rose’s heart.’ 

■ With this discourse they reached the castle, and Waverley 
soon prepared his despatches for Tully-Veolan. As he knew the 
Baron was punctihous in such matters, he was about to impress 

VOL. I 10 
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liis billet wtli a seal on which his antiorial hearings were en- 
graved, but he did not find it at his watch, and thought lie 
must have left it at Tully-Vcolau. He mentioned liis loss, 
borrowing at the same time the family seal of the Cliieftain. 

‘Surely,’ said Miss Mac-Ivor, ‘Ronald Bean Lean would 
not ’ 

‘ My life for him in such circumstances,’ answered her brother ; 
‘besides, he would never have left the watch behind.’ 

‘After all, Fergus,’ said Flora, ‘and with everj^ allowance, I 
am surprised you can countenance that man.’ 

‘ I countenance him ? This kind sister of mine would per- 
suade you, Captain Waverley, that I take what the people of 
old used to call “a steakraid,” that is, a “collop of the foray,” 
or, in plainer words, a portion of the robber’s boot)^, paid by liirn 
to the Laird,_or Chief, through whose grounds he drove liis prey. 
0, it IS certain that, unless I can find some way to charm Flora’s 
Blakeney mil send a sergeant’s party from 
StirW (this he said ivith haughty and emphatic irony) to seize 
Yich ian Vohr, as they niclcname me, in his omi castle.’ 

• not our guast to sensible that all this 

IS foUy and affectation ! You have men enough to serve you 
^hout enhstmg banditti, and your oivn honour is above taint, 
my don t you send this Donald Bean Lean, whom I hate for 
his smoothness and duplicity even more than for liis ranine 

‘m cause. Flora?’ said the Chieftain significantly 
No ^use, Ferps ! not even that which is nearest to mv 
heart. Spare it the omen of such evil supporters^ ’ ^ ^ 

0 but, sister, rejoined the Chief gaily, ‘you don’t onnciirlpr 
my respect for la helh passion. Evan Dhu MacpfimL-S ^ 
love m^th Donald’s daughter, Alice, and you eCo?Sct ^e 
to disturb him in his amours.^ Why, the whole clan would ^ 
shame on me. You Imow it is one of their wise 

f“ter-broth«fs’a piece 

aUtMfiJSl^:? " “ t"* I -odd 

wa7ratxtTijb"i*;^s^^’ rn? 

not the pipes. Captain Wa-rerley 1 Perhaps you will like better 
to dance to them in the hall than to be deafpr^ • 

harmony without taking part in the exercise they 
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Waverley took Flora's liand. The dance, song, and merry- 
making proceeded, and closed the da/s entertainment at the 
castle of Vich Ian Vohr. Edward at length retired, his mind 
agitated by a variety of new and conflicting feelings, which de- 
tained him from rest for some time, in that not unpleasing state 
of mind in which fancy takes the hehn, and the soul rather drifts 
passive^ along with the rapid and confused tide of reflections 
than exerts itself to encounter, s5^stematise, or examine them. 
At a late hour he fell asleep, and dreamed of Flora Mac-Ivor. 
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"Wlierc tTTO liours’ hunting fourscore fat deer kills. 

Loxvlaud, 3'our sports are low as is 3'our seat ; 

The Highland games and minds are high and great ? 

But -nitliout farther tyranny over my readers, or display of 
the extent of my otvn reading, 1 shall content myself tvith 
horrovring a single incident from the memorable hunting at 
Lude, commemorated in the ingenioim jMr. Gunn’s essay on the 
Caledonian Harp, and so proceed in my story nith all the 
brevity that my natural stjde of composition, partaking of 
-what scholars cab the periplastic and ambagitory, and the 
vulgar the circumbendibus, ■will permit me. 

The solemn hunting "was delayed, from various causes, for 
about three ■weeks. The interval -was spent by "Waverley ■«!& 
great satisfaction at Glennaquoich ; ^ for the impression -which 
Flora had made on his mind at their first meeting grew daily 
stronger. She was precisely the character to fascinate a youth 
of romantic imagination. Her manners, her language, her 
talents for poetry and music, gave additional and varied in- 
fluence to her eminent personal charms. Even in her hours 
of gaiety she was in his fancy exalted above the ordinary 
daughters of Eve, and seemed only to stoop for an instant io 
those topics of amusement and gallantry which others appear 
to live for. In the neighbourhood of this enchantress, while 
sport consumed the morning and music and the dance led on 
the hours of evening, "Waverley became daily more delighted 
■with his hospitable landlord, and more enamoured of his be- 
■witching sister. 

At length the period feed for the grand hunting arrived, 
and Waverley and the Chieftain departed for the place of ren- 
dezvoiK, which was a day’s journey to the northward of Glen- 
naquoich. Fergus was attended on this occasion by about three 
hundred of his clan, well armed and accoutred in their best 
fashion. Waverley complied so far -with the custom of the coun- 
ty as to adopt the trews (he could not be reconciled to the 
kilt), brogues, and boimet, as the fittest dress for the exercise 
in which he was to be engaged, and which least exposed him 
■to be stared at as a stranger when they should reach the 
place, of rendezwous. . They found on the spot appointed sev- 
eral powerful Chiefs, to all of whom Waverley was formally 
presented, and by all cordially received. Their vassals and 
clansmen, a part of whose feudal duty it was to attend on these 
parties, appeared _ in such numbers as amounted to a small 
army. These active assistants spread through the country far 
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and near, forming a circle, teclinically called tlie tincheJ, Trliicli, 
gradually closing, drove tlie deer in herds together towards the 
glen wtoe the Chiefs and principal sportsmen lay in wait for 
them. ^ the meanwhile these distinguished personages bivou- 
acked among the flowery heath, ^Tapped up in their plaids, a 
mode of passing a summer’s night which Waverley found by no 
means unpleasant. 

For many hours after sun-rise the mountain ridges and 
passes retained their ordinar}" appearance of silence and soli- 
tude, and the Chiefe, with their followers, amused themselves 
with various pastimes, in which the jo3'S of the shell, as Os- 
sian has it, were not forgotten. ‘ Others apart sate on a hijl 
retired,’ probably as deeply engaged in the discussion of poli- 
tics and news as hlilton’s spirits in metaphysical disquisition. 
At length signals of the approach of the game were descried 
and heard. Distant shouts resounded from valle}* to vaUe}*, as 
the various parties of Highlanders, climbing rocks, struggling 
through copses, wading brooks, and traversing tliickets, ap- 
proached more and more near to each other, and compelled 
the astonished deer, with the other wild animals that fled be- 
fore them, into a narrower circuit. Every now and then the 
report of muskets was heard, repeated by a thousand echoes. 
The baying of the dogs was soon added to the chorus, which 
grew ever louder and more loud. At length the advanced par- 
ties of the deer began to show themselves ; and as the strag- 
glers came bounding down the pass bj" two or three at a time, 
the Chiefr showed their skfll by distinguishing the fattest 
deer, and their dexterity in bringing them down with their 
guns. Fergus exhibited remarkable address, and Edward was 
also so fortunate as to attract the notice and applause of the 
sportsmen. 

But now the main body of the deer appeared at the head of 
the glen, compelled into a very narrow compass, and present- 
ing such a formidable phalanx that their antiers appeared at a 
distance, over the ridge of the steep pass, like a leafless . grove. 
Their number was very great, and from a desperate stand which 
they made, with the tallest of the red-deer stags arrano-ed in 
front, in a sort of battle-array, gazing on the group which 
barred their passage down the glen, the more experienced 
sportsmen began to augur danger. The work of destruction, 
however, now commenced on aU sides. Dogs and hunters were 
at work, and. muskets and frisees resounded from every quarter. 
The deer, driven to desperation, made at length a fearful charge 
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right upon the spot where the more distinguished sportsmen 
had taken their stand. The word was given in Gaelic to fling 
themselves upon their faces; hut ‘Waverley, on whose English 
ears the signal was lost, had almost fallen a sacrifice to his 
ignorance of the ancient language in which it was communi- 
cated. Fergus, observing his <knger, sprung up and pulled 
him with violence to the ground, just as the whole herd broke 
down upon them. The tide being absolutely irresistible, and 
wounds from a stag s horn highly dangerous,^ the activity^ of 
the Chieftain majr be considered, on this^ occasion, as having 
saved his guest’s life. He detained him rvith a firm grasp until 
the whole herd of deer had fairly run over them. “Waverley 
then attempted to rise, hut found that he had sufiered several 
very severe contusions, and, upon a further examination, dis- 
covered that he had sprained his ankle violently. 

This checked the mirth of the meeting, although the High- 
landers, accustomed to such incidents, and prepared for them, 
had suffered no harm themselves. A wigwam was erected 
almost in an imstant, where Edward was deposited on a couch 
of heather. The .surgeon, or he who assumed the office, ap- 
peared to unite the characters of a leech and a conjuror. He 
was an old smoke-dried Highlander, wearing a venerable grey 
heard, and having for his sole garment a tartan frock, the sldrts 
of which descended to the Imee, and, being undivided in front, 
made the vestment serve at once for doublet and breeches.’^ 
He observed great ceremony in approaching Edward; and 
though our hero was writhing with pain, would not proceed to 
any operation which might assuage it until he had perambulated 
his couch three times, moving from east to west, accor^ng .to 
the course of the sun. This, which was called making the 
both the leech and the assistants seemed to consider as 
a matter of the last importance to the accomplishment of a 
cure ; and Waverley, whom pain rendered incapable of expostu- 
lation, and who indeed saw no chance of its being attended to, 
submitted in silence. 

After this ceremony was duly performed, the old Esculapius 


* The hurt from the tynes, or branches, of the stag’s horns was ac- 
counted far more dangerous than those of the boar’s tusk : — 

If thou be hurt with horn of stag, it brings thee to thy bier. 

But barber’s hand shall boar’s hurt heal ; thereof have thou no fear 
= This garb, which resembled the dress often put on children In Scot- 
land, called a polonie (t. e. polonaise), is a very ancient modification of the 
Highland garb. It was, in fact, the hauberk or shirt of mail, onlv com- 
posed of cloth instead of rings' of armour. 

» Old Highlanders will still make the Heasil around those whom thev 
wish well to. To go round a person in the opposite direction, or loithpr- 
sTiina (German icider-sinn), is unlucky, and a sort of incantation 
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let his patient’s Wood \nth a cupping-glass with great dexterit}", 
and proceeded, muttering all the while to himself in Gaelic, to 
hod on the fire certain herbs, with which he compounded an 
embrocation. He then fomented the parts which had sustained 
injury, never fading to murmur prayers or spells, which of the 
two ITaverley could not distinguish, as liis ear only caught the 
words Gaspar-MehMor-Balthamr-maw-prax-fax, and similar 
gibberish. The fomentation had a speedy effect in alleviating 
the pain and swelling, which our hero imputed to the virtue of 
the herbs or the effect of the chafing, but which was by the 
bystanders unanimously ascribed to the spells with wdiich the 
operation had been accompanied. Edward was given to under- 
stand that not one of the ingredients had been gathered except 
during the full moon, and that the herbalist had, while collect- 
ing them, uniformly recited a charm, which in English ran 
thus 

Hail to ttee, thou holy herb, 

That sprung on holy ground 1 
All in the Mount Olivet 
First wert thou found. 

Thou art hoot for many a bruise, 

And healest many a wound ; 

In our Lady’s blessed name, 

1 tahe thee from the ground.' 


Edward observed with some surprise that eveu Eergus not- 
withstanding his knowledge and education, seemed to fall in 
mth the superstitious ideas of his countrymen, either because 
li6 clGcniGcl lu unpolitic to scspticisiii on el iDsttor of ffGn* 
eml beliefi or more probably because, like most men who do not 
think deeply or accurately on such subjects, he had in his mind 
a reserve of superstition which balanced the fi-eedom of his ex- 
pressions and practice upon other occasions. 'Waverley made 
no coi^entery, therefore, on the manner of the treatment, hut 
rewarded the professor of medicme with a liherahty beyond tbe 
utmost conception of Ins wildest hopes. He uttered on the- 
occasion so many incoherent blessings in Gaelic and English 
that hlac-Ivor, rather scancHlised at the excess of his acknowl- 
e^mts cut them short by exclaiming, Ceud mile mhalloich 
m l i e. tA hundred thousand curses on you 1 ’ and so pushed 
the helper oi men out or the cahin. 

Waverfey was left alone, the exhanstion of pain and 
fatigne,— for the whole day’s exercise had heensevere, — threw 

^ This metrical Spell, or something verv UVa If lo a-,. ^ 

Scott In his work on Witchcraft. - is preserved hy Reginald 
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him into a profound, but yet a feverish sleep, vrhich he chiefly 
ovred to an opiate draught administered by the old Highlander 
from some decoction of herbs in his pharmacopccia. 

Early the next morning, the purpose of their meeting being 
over, and their sports damped by the untoward accident, in 
which Fergus and all his friends expressed the greatest sym- 
pathy, it became a question how to dispose of the disabled 
sportsman. This was settled by Mac-Ivor, who had a litter 
prepared, of ‘birch and hazel grey,’^ which was borne by his 
people -with such caution and dexterity" as renders it not im- 
probable that they may have been the ancestors of some of 
those sturdy Gael who have now the happiness to transport the 
belles of Edinburgh in their sedan-chairs to ten routs in one 
evening. When Edward was elevated upon their shoulders he 
could not help being gratifled with the romantic effect produced 
by the breaking up of this sylvan camp." 

The various tribes assembled, each at the pibroch of their 
native elan, and each headed by their patriarchal ruler. Some, 
who had already begun to retire, were seen winding up the 
hiUs, or descending the passes which led to the scene of action, 
the sound of their bagpipes dying upon the ear. Others made 
still a moving picture upon the narrow plain, forming various 
changeful groups, their fathers and loose plaids waving in the 
morning breeze, and their arms glittering in the rising sun. 
Most of the Chiefs came to take farewell of Waverley, and to 
express their anxious hope they^ might again, and speedily, 
meet; but the care of Fergus abridged the ceremony of taking 
leave. At lengtli, his own men being completely assembled and 
mustered, Mac-Ivor commenced his march, but not towards the 
quarter from which they had come. He gave Edward to under- 
stand that the greater part of Im followers now on the field 
were bound on a distant expedition, and that when he had 
deposited him in the house^ of a gentleman, who he was sure 
would pay him every attention, he himself should be under the 
necessity of accompanying them the_ greater part of the wa}^, 
but would lose no time in rejoining his friend, 

Waverley was rather surprised that Fergus had not mentioned 
this ulterior destination when they set out upon the hunting- 
party ; but his situation did not admit of many interrogatories. 
The greater part of the clansmen went forward under the 
“ “ » . 

^ On the morrow they made their biers 
Of birch and hazel grey. 

Chevy Chase. 

" See The Hunting Match. Kote 2G, 
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guidance of old Ballenlceirocli and Evan Eliu Maccombicb, 
apparently in higli spirits. A few remained for the purpose of 
escorting the Chieftain, Avho Avalked by the side of Edward’s 
litter, and attended him with the most affectionate assiduity. 
About noon, after a journey which the nature of the conveyance, 
the pain of his bruises, and the roughness of the Avay rendered 
inexpressibly painful, Waverley was hospitably received into the 
house of a gentleman related to Fergus, who had prepared for 
Trim every accommodation Avhich the simple habits of living then 
universal in the Highlands put in his power. In this person, 
an old man about seventy, Edward admired a relic of primitive 
simplicity. He wore no dress but Avhat his estate afforded ; the 
cloth was the fleece of his own sheep, Avoven by his oAvn ser- 
vants, and stained into tartan by the dyes produced from the 
herbs and lichens of the hills around him. His linen was spun 
•by his daughters and maid-servants, from his OAvn flax ; nor did 
his table, though plentiful, and varied Avith game and fish, offer 
an article but what was of native produce. 

Claiming himself no rights of clanship or vassalage, he was 
fortunate in the alhance and protection of Vich Ian Vohr and 
other bold and enterprising Chieftains, Avho protected him in 
the quiet una,mbitious life he loved. It is tru^ the youth bom 
on his grounds were often enticed to leave him for the service 
o ms more active^ friends ; but a few old servants and tenants 
used to shake their grey locks urhen they heard their master 
ensured for want of spirit, aud observed, ‘ Wheu the wind is 
still, the shower falls soft.’ This good old man, whose charity 
and hospitality were unbounded, would have received Waverley 
with hn&ess had he been the meanest Saxon peasant, sinob 
his situation rewired assistance. But his attention to a friend 
and guest of Vioh Ian Vofa was anxious and uniemitted. Other 
embrocafrons were applied to the injured limb,' and new spells 
were put in practice. At length, after more sohcitude' than 
was perhaps for the advantage of liis health, Fergus took fare- 
weU of Edward for a few days, when, he said, he would return 
to Tomanrait jnd hoped by that time Waverley would be able 
to nde one of the lighland pomes of his landlord, aud in that 
manner return to Glennaquoich. 

The next da,y, when his good old host appeared, Edward 
learned that his iriend had departed with the daivi leaving 
none of his followers except CaUum Ben the ^ ^ 

who used to attend his pLon, and wlS’had Tow tochS 
wait upon Waverley. On asking his host if he kLw S tto 
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Chieftain was goiiet the old man looked lixetUy at him, with 
somet hin g mysterious and sad in the smile which was his only 
reply. Waverley repeated his t|nestion, to which his host 
answered in a proverb, — 

* Wliat sent the messengers to hell. 

Was askiiig what they knew full well.’ ^ 

He was about to proceed, but Callum Beg said, rather pertly, 
as Edward thought, that ‘ Ta Tighearnach (/. e. the Chief) did 
not like ta Sassenagh, duinh<5-wassel to he pingled wi’ mickle 
speaking, as she was na tat week’ Froni this Waverley con- 
cluded he should disoblige his ftiend by inquiring of a stranger 
the object of a journey which he himself had not communicated. 

It is uunecessarj’- to trace the progress of our hero’s recover 3 ^ 
The sixth morning had arrived, and he was able to walk about 
•with a staff, when Fergus returned v*ith about a score of his 
men. He seemed in the highest spirits, congratulated Waverley 
on his progress "towards recover}', and finding he was able to 
sit on horseback, proposed their immediate return to Glenna- 
quoich. Waverley joyfully acceded, for the form of its fair 
mistress had lived in his dreams during all the time of his 
confinement. 

2now ke has ridden o’er moor and moss, 

O’er hill and many a glen, 

Fergus, all the while, -with his myrmidons, striding stoutly by 
his side, or diverging to get a shot at a roe or a heath-cock. 
Waverley’s bosom beat thick when they approached the old 
■tower of Ian nan Chaistel, and could distinguish the fair form 
of its mistress advancing to meet them. 

Fergus began immediately, with his usual high spirits, to 
exclaim, ‘Open your gates, incomparable princess, to the 
wounded Moor Abindarez, whom Rodrigo de Narvez, constable 
of Antiquera, conveys to your castle ; or open them, if you like 
it better, to the reno-wned Marquis of Mantua, the sad attend- 
ant of his half-slain friend Baldo-vinos of the Mountain. Ah, 
long rest to thy soul, Cervantes ! without quoting thy remnants, 
how should I frame my language to befit romantic ears ! ’ 

Flora now advanced, and welcoming Waverley -with much 
kindness, expressed her regret for his accident, of which she 
had already heard particulars, and her surprise that her 
brother should not have "taken better care to put a stranger on 

^ Corresponding to the Lowland saying, ‘Mony ane speers the gate thev 
ken ru’ weel.’ 
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his guard against the perils of the sport in which he engaged 
him. Edward easily exculpated the Chieftoin, who, indeed, at 
his own personal risk, had probably saved his life. 

This greeting over, Fergus said three or four words to his 
sister in Gaelic. The tears instently sprung to her eyes, but 
they seemed to be tears of devotion and joy, for she looked up 
to . heaven and folded her hands as in a solemn expression of 
prayer or gratitude. After the pause of a minute, .she presented 
to Edward some letters which had been forwarded from TuUy- 
Veolan during his absence, and at the same time delivered 
some tocher brother. To the latter .she Hkewise gave three or 
four' hiimhers of the Caledonian Mercury^ the only newspaper 
which’ •‘wks- then published to the north of the Tweed. 

’ Both gentlemen retired to examine their despatohes, and 
Edwkrd- i Speedily found that those which he had received 
contained’ matters of very deej) interest. 

i; s’/ h'; ■ i.i 'i . • , , 

• ij ' > : .''i !'■ ’ I ' 

-ii 'll 

‘.i li 'll 1 ' ,'1 u! I 1 ! ■ ■ ■ - : 




CHAPTER XXV 

N'czl's from, England 


T he letters -wliicli, ^averlcy had hitherto received from 
his relations in England ^ve^e not such as required any 
particular notice in this narrative. His father usually 
vrrote to him \vith the pompous affectation of one who was too 
much oppressed by public affairs to &id leisure to attend to 
those of his own family. How and then he mentioned persons 
of rank in Scotland to whom he -wished his son should pay some 
attention j but Waverle}^, hitherto occupied by the amusements 
which he liad found at Tully-Veolan and Glennaquoich, dis- 
pensed with pajing any attention to hints so coldly thrown out, 
especially as distance, shortness of leave of absence, and so forth 
furnished a ready apolog)"^. But latterly the burden of Mr. 
Richard 'W’averley’s paternal epistles consisted in certain mys- 
terious hints of greatness and influence which he was speedily 
to attain, and Avluch Avould ensure his son’s obtaining the most 
rapid promotion, should he remain in th6 militar}’^ service. Sir 
Everard’s letters were of a different tenor. Thej'- were short; 
for the good Baronet was none of your illimitable correspond- 
ents, whose manuscript overflows the folds of their large post 
paper, and leaves no room for the seal ; but they were kind 
and affectionate, and seldom concluded -without some allusion 
to our hero’s stud, some question about the state of his purse, 
and a special inquiry after such of his recruits as had preceded 
him from "Waverley- Honour. Aunt Rachel charged him to 
remember his principles of religion, to take care of his health, 
to be-ware of Scotch mists, which, she had heard, would wet an 
Englishman through and through, never to go out at night 
-vsithout his great-coat, and, above aU, to wear flannel next to 
his skin. 

Mr. Pembroke only Avrote to our hero one letter, but it was 
of the bulk of six epistles of these degenerate daj'-s, contain- 
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This faith had become so general that the insurgent party 
in the cabinet, of wliich we have made mention, after sounding 
Mr. Richard lYaverley, were so satisfied nith his sentiments 
and abilities as to propose that, in wise of a certain revolution 
in the ministrj-, he should take an ostensible place in the new 
order of things, not indeed of the verj' first rank, but greatly 
higher, in point lioth of emolument and influence, than that 
which ’he now enjoyed. Tliere was no resisting so tempting a 
proposal, notwithstanding that the Great hlan under whose 
patronage he had enlisted, and by whose banner he had hitherto 
stood firm, was the pnncipal object of the proposed attack by 
the new allies. Unfortunately this fair scheme of ambition 
■^vas blighted in the verj^ bud by a premature movement. All 
the official gentlemen concerned in it who hesitated to take 
the part of a voluntarj'^ resignation were infonned that the 
king had no further occasion for their services : and in Richard 
Vaverley’s case, which the minister considered as aggravated 
by ingratitude, dismissal was accompanied by something like 
personal contempt and contumely. The public, and even the 
part}'- of whom he shared the fall, sjonpathised little in the 
disappointment of tliis selfish and interested statesman ; and 
he retired to the countrj" under the comfortable reflection that 
he had lost, at the same time, character, credit, and, — what he 
at least eq.ually deplored, — emolument. 

Richard "Waverley’s letter to his son upon tliis occasion was 
a masterpiece of its kind. Aristides himself could not have 
made out a harder case. An xmjust monarch and an ungrate- 
ful country were the burden of each rounded paragraph. He 
spoke of long services and unreq^uited sacrifices; though the 
former had been overpaid by his salar}’', and nobody could 
guess in what the latter consisted, unless it were in his desert- 
ing, not ftom conviction, but for the lucre of gain, the Tory 
principles of his family. In the conclusion, his resentment 
■was •wrought to such an excess by the force of his own oratorj’^, 
that he could not repress some threats of vengeance, however 
vague and impotent, and finally acquainted his son with his 
plSisure that he should testify Ins sense of the ill-treatment he 
bad sustained by throwing up his commission as soon as the 
letter reached him. This, he said, was also his uncle’s desire, 
as he would himself intimate in due course. 

Accordingly, the next letter -which Edward opened was 
from Sir Everard. His brother’s disgrace seemed to have 
removed from his well-natured bosom all recollection of their 
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differences, and, remote as lie was from every means of learning 
that Eichard’s disgrace was in reality only the just as well as 
natural consequence of his own unsuccessful intrigues, the 
good hut credulous Baronet at once set it doivn as a new and 
enormous instance of the injustice of the existing government. 
It was true, he said, and he must not disguise it even from 
Edward, that his father could not have sustained such an 
insult as was now, for the_ first time, offered to one of his house, 
unless he had subjected himself to it by accepting of an employ- 
ment under the present system. Sir Everard had no doubt 
that he now both saw and felt the magnitude of this error, 
and it should be his (Sir Everard’s) business to take care that 
the cause of his regret should not extend itself to pecuniary 
consequences. _ It was enough for a Waverley to have sustained 
the public disgrace; the patrimonial injury could easily be. 
obviated by the head of their family. But it was both the 
opinion of Mn Richard Wayerley and his own that Edward, 
the representative of the family of Waverley-Honour, should not 
remam m a situation which subjected him also to such treat- 
ment as that with which his father had been stigmatised He 
requested his nephew therefore to take the fittest, and k the 
same time ^he mo^ opportunity of transmitting his 

resignation to the War Office, and hinted, moreover that Me 
ceremony was necessary where so little had beel used to h s 

WwcHl greetings to 

A letter from Aunt Rachel spoke out even more plainly 
She considered the disgrace of brother Richarfi ac ful • 
reward of his forfeiting tis aUegiance to a lawM thongh yUed 

hor^ndfather Sir WelWaveriey%S^^^ 

the Roundliead Parliament or to CromweU wlna,. rr i 
fortune stood in the utmost extremZ 1 * 

Edward would follow the footetepr rf his L;?. ^ 
speecffly as possible get rid of the badge of serfS’e to'^the 
usurping family, and re^rd the wrongs sustained by Ws fether 
as an admomtion from Heaven that every deserf^nn Z +1 v I 
loyalty becomes its own punislunent. She also 
her respects to Mr. Bradwardine, and Wp 1 Wo 
inform her whether his daughter, Mi.ss finsp would 

to wear a pair of very handsome ear-iinvs wh' enough 

to send as a token of ler affection. The^^id^S 7 
to be informed whether Mr. Bradwardin?Ct“Ueh tcXh 
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snuff and danced as nnweariedly as he did when he was at 
■Waverley-Hononr about thirty years ago. 

These letters, as might have been expected, highly excited 
Wayerley’s in^gnation. From the desulto^ style of his 
studies, he had not any fixed political opinion to place in 
opposition to the movements of indignation , which he felt at 
his father’s supposed wrongs. Of the real cause of his disgrace 
Edward was totally ignorant ; nor had his habits at all led him 
to investigate the politics of the period in which he lived, or 
remark the intrigues in which his father had been so^ actively 
engaged. Indeed, any impressions which he had accidentally 
adopted concerning the parties of the times were (owing to 
the society in which he had lived at Waverley-Honour) of a 
nature rather unfavourable to the existing government and 
dynasty. He entered, therefore, without hesitation into the 
resentful feeling of the relations who had the best title to 
dictate his conduct ; and not perhaps the less willingly vrhen 
he remembered the taedium of his quarters, and the inferior 
figure which he had made among the officers of his regiment. 
If he could ’have had any doubt upon the subject it would 
have been decided by the following letter fi:om his commanding 
officer, which, as it is very short, ^ah be inserted verbatim : — 

‘ Sir, 

‘ Having carried somewhat -beyond the line of my duty 
an indulgence which even the lights of nature, and much more 
those of Christianitj'', direct towards errors which may arise 
from youth and inexperience, and that altogether without 
effect, I am reluctantly compelled, at the present crisis, to use 
the only remaining remedy which is in my power. You are, 
therefore, hereby commanded to repair to , the head- 

quarters of the regiment, within three days after the date of 
this letter. If you shall fail to do so, I must report you to the 
War Office as absent without leave, and also take other steps, 
which will be disagreeable to you as well as to, 

‘Sir, 

‘Your obedient Servant, 

‘ J. Gardixer, Lieut.-Ool. 

‘ Commanding the Eegt, Dragoons.' 

Edward’s blood boiled within him as he read tliis letter. 
He had been accustomed from his very infancy to possess in a 
great measure the disposal of his own time, and thus acquired 
habits which rendered the rules of mihtaiy discipline as unpleas- 

Ton. I — 11 
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ing to liim in this as the}’' were in some otlier respects. An 
idea that in his o^\^l case they would not he enforced in a very 
rigid manner had also obtained full possession of his mind, 
and had liitherto been sanctioned by the indulgent conduct of 
his lieutenant-colonel. Neither had anything occurred, to his 
Imowledge, that should have induced his commanding officer, 
■without any other warning than the hints we noticed at the 
end of the fourteenth chapter, so suddenly to assume a harsh 
and, as Edward deemed it, so insolent a tone of dictatorial 
authority. Connecting it vdth the letters he had just received 
from his family, he could not but suppose that it was designed 
to make him feel, in his present situation, the same pressure of 
authority which had been, exercised in his father’s case, and 
that the whole was a concerted scheme to depress and degrade 
every member of the Waverley family. 

Without a pause, therefore, Edward wote a few cold lines, 
thanking his lieutenant-colonel for past civilities, and expressing 
regret that he should have chosen to efface the remembrance of 
them by assuming a different tone towards liim. The strain 
of his_ letter, as well as what he (Edward) conceited to be his 
duty in the present crisis, called upon him to lay doivn his 
commission ; and he therefore inclosed the formal resignation of 
a situation which subjected him to so unpleasant a correspond- 
ence, and req^uested Colonel Grardiner would have the goodness 
to forward it to the proper authorities. 

Ha'ving finished this magnanimous epistle, he felt somewhat 
uncertain concerning the terms in which his resignation ought 
to be expressed, upon which subject he resolved to consult 
Fergus Mac-Ivor It may be observed in passing that the 
bold and prompt habits of thinking, acting, and speaking which 
distinguished this young Chieftain had given him a considerable 
ascendency over the mind of Waverley. Endowed ivith at 
least e^al pmvers of understanding, and with much finer 
genius, Edward yet stooped to the bold and decisive activitv 
of an mteUect which was sharpened by the habit of acting on 
a preconceived and regular system, as . well as by extensive 
knowledge of the world. 

When Edward found his friend, the latter had stiU in his 
hand the newspaper which he had perused, and advanced to 
meet him with the embarrassment of one who has unpleasing 
news to communicate. ^ po your letters. Captain Waverley, 
conhrm the unpleasmg information which I find in this paper T 

He put the paper into his hand, where his father’s disgrace 
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'was registered in tlie most "bitter terms, transferred probably 
from some London journal At tbe end of tbe paragraph was 
this remarkable innuendo : 

‘We understand that “this same Richard who hath done all 
this” is not the only example of the Wavering Honowr of 
W-v-r-ly H-n-r. See the Gazette of this day.’ 

"With hurried and feverish apprehension our hero turned to 
the place referred to, and found therein recorded, ‘Edward 

Waverley, captain in regiment dragoons, superseded for 

absence without leave'^; ’ and in the list of military promotions, 
referring to the same regiment, he discovered this farther article, 
‘Lieut. Julius Butler, to be captain, vice Edward lil^averley 
superseded.’ 

Our hero’s bosom glowed with the resentment which unde- 
served and apparently premeditated insult was calculated to 
excite in the bosom of one who had aspired after honour, and 
was thus wantonly held up to public scorn and disgrace. Upon 
comparing the date of his colonel’s letter with that of the article 
in the Gazette, he perceived that his threat of making a report 
upon his absence had been literally fnl&lled, and without in- 
quiry, as it seemed, whether Edward had either received his 
summons or was disposed to comply with it. The whole, there- 
fore, appeared a formed plan to degrade him in the eyes of the 
public ; and the idea of its having succeeded filled him vrfth 
such bitter emotions that, after various attempts to conceal 
them, he at length threw himself into Mac-Ivor’s arms, and 
gave vent to tears of shame and indignation. 

It was none of this Chieftain’s faults to be indifferent to the 
wrongs of his friends ; and for Edward, independent of certain 
plans vith which he was connected, he felt a deep and sincere 
interest. The proceeding appeared as extraordinary to him as 
it had done to Edward. He indeed knew of more motives than 
"VVaverley was privy to for the peremptory order that he should 
join his regiment. But that, without farther inquiry into the 
circumstances of a necessary delay, the^ commanding officer, in 
contradiction to his known and established character, should 
have proceeded in so harsh and unusual a manner was a mys- 
tery which he could not penetrate. He soothed our hero, how- 
ever, to the best of his power, and began to turn his thoughts 
on revenge for his insulted honour. 

Edward eagerly grasped at the idea. ‘"Will you carry a 
message for me to Colonel Gardiner, my dear Fergus, and oblige 
me for ever 1 ’ 
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Fergus paused, ^ ‘ It is an act of frlcndslup wliicli you should 
command, could it be useful, or lead to the righting your 
honour; but in the i)resent case I doubt if your commanding 
officer would give you the meeting on account of liis having 
taken measures which, however harsh and exasperating, were 
still within the strict bounds of his duty. Besides, Gardiner is 
a precise Huguenot, and has adopted certain ideas about the 
sinfulness of such rencontres^ from which it would be impos- 
sible to make him depart, especially as his courage is be- 
yond all suspiciom And besides, — I, to say the^truth — I 
dare not at this moment, for some very weighty reasons, go 
near any of the military quarters or garrisons belonging to this 
government.’ 

‘And am I,’ said Waverley, ‘to sit down quiet and contented 
under the injury I have received ? ’ 

‘ That will I never advise my friend,’ replied Mac-Ivor, ‘ But 
I would have vengeance to faU on the head, not on the hand, 
on the tyrannical and oppressive government which designed 
and directed these premeditated and reiterated insults not on 
the tools of office which they employed in the execution of the 
injuries they aimed at you, 

‘ On the government ! ’ said Waverley, 

Yes, r^hed the impetuous Highlander, ‘on the usurping 
House of Hanover, whom your grandfather would no more have 

red-hot gold from the 

‘But since the time of my grandfather two generations of this 
dynasty have possessed the throne.' said Edward coolly. 

■ ; ‘ and because we have passively 

given them so long the means of showing their native chameter — 
because both you and I myself have Bved in quiet LbmSon 
have even truolded to the times so far as to ac^ comS«s 
under them, and thus have given them an opportunity rfTs- 
paemg us publicly by resummg them, are we not on that aSomt 
to resent injuries wbicb our fathers only armrebpnflarl n. i 
we have actually sustained 1 Or is the’^ iSSi^srofft^rtljS 
Stuart family become less just, because their title has Sw 

brought against his father! Do yotTfmeleT 
your favourite poet 1 


the 


lines of 


Had Richard unconstram’d resign’d the throne 
A king can gire no more than is his oiv-n • ’ 

The title stood entail’d had Richard had a son 
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You see, my dear Waverley, I cau quote poetry as rrell as Flora 
and you. But come, clear your moody brow, and trust to me 
to snow you an honourable road to a speedy and glorious 
revenge. Let us seek Flora, wbo perhaps has more news te 
tell us of what has occurred during our absence. She will 
rejoice to hear that you are relieved of your servitude. But 
first add a postscript to your letter, marking the time when 
you received this calvinistical colonel’s first summons, and 
express your regret that the hastiness of his proceedings ;pre- 
vented your anticipating them by sending your resignation. 
Then let him blush for his injustice.’ 

The letter was sealed according^, covering a formal resigna- 
tion of the commission, and Mac-Ivor despatched it with some 
letters of his own by a special messenger, with charge to put 
them into the nearest post-office in the Lowlands. 



CHAPTEK XXVI 

An J^claircmcment 


T he liint wliicli the Chiefhiin liad tliro\s'n out respecting 
Flora ws not unpremeditated. He had observed witli 
great satisfaction the growing attacliment of Waverley 
to his sister, nor did he see any bar to their union, excepting 
the situation which Wayerley’s father held in tlie ministr)’’, and 
Edward’s own commission in the army of George II. Tliese 
obstacles were now removed, and in a manner which aijparently 
paved the way for the son’s becoming reconciled to anotlier 
allegiance. In everj^ other resi^ect the match would be most 
eligible. The safetj^, happiness, and honourable pro\dsion of his 
sister, whom_ he dearly loved, appeared to be ensured by the 
proposed union ; and his heart swelled when he considered how' 
his own interest would be exalted in the .eyes of the ex-monarcli 
to whom he had dedicated his service, by an alliance with one 
of those ancient, powerful, and wealthy English families of the 
steady cavalier feith, to awahen whose decayed attachment to 
the Stuart family was now a matter of such vital importance 
to the Stuart cause. Nor could Fergus perceive any obstacle 
to such a scheme. Waverley’s attachment was evident • and as 
his person was handsome, and his taste apparently coincided 
with her oivn, he anticipated no opposition on the part of Flora. 
Indeed, between his ideas of patriarchal power and those wliich 
he had acquired in France respecthig the disposal of females in 
marriage, any opposition from his sister, dear as she was to him 
would have been the last obstacle on which he would have 
calculated, even had the union been less eligible. 

Influenced by these feelings, the Chief noAv'led Waverley in 
quest of Miss Mac-Ivor, not without the hope that the nresent 
amtetion of his guest’s spirits might give Idm coura^TcS 
sUort what Fergus termed the romance of the courtship Thev 
found Flora, -svith her faithful attendants, Una and Cathleen, 
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busied ill preparing ivliat ajipcared to Waverlcy to be wliite 
bridal favours. Di.sguising as well as he could the agitation of 
his mind, Waverley ashed for what jo^'fiil occasion Ali.ss Mac- 
Ivor made such aini>le jirepamtion. 

‘It is for Fcrgu.s’s bridal/ .she «iid, smiling. 

‘ Indeed I ’ said Edward ; ‘ he has kept his secret well. I 
hope he wll allow me to be his bride’s-inan.’ 

‘That is a man’s ollice, but not your.s, a.s Beatrice says/ 
retorted Flora. 

‘ And who is the fair lady, may I be permitted to ask, Miss 
!Mac-Ivor 1 ’ 

‘Did not I tell you long since that Fergus wooed no bride 
but Honour ? ’ an.swercd Flora. 

‘And am I then incajiablc of being his a.ssistant and coun- 
sellor in the pursuit of honour!’ said our hero, colouring 
deeply. ‘ Do 1 rank so low in your opinion 1 ’ 

‘ Far from ib Captain Waverley. I would to God you were 
of our determination ! and made use of the expression which 
displeased you, solely 

Pcc.'iusc you are not of our (junlily, 

But stand against us as an cnemj’.’ 

‘ That time is past, sister,’ said Fergus ; ‘ and you may ^vish 
Edward Waverley (no longer ^jitain) joy of being freed from 
the slaver)’^ to an usurper, implied in that sable and ill-omened 
emblem.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Waverley, undoing the cockade from his hat, ‘it 
has pleased the Icing who bestowed this badge upon me to 
resume it in a manner which leaves me little reason to regret 
Ills sendee.’ 

‘Thank God for that!’ cried the enthusiast; ‘and 0 that 
they may be blind enough to treat every man of honour who 
serves them -with the .same indignity, that I may have less to 
sigh for when the struggle approaches ! ’ 

‘And now, sister,’ said the Cliiefbain, ‘replace his cockade 
Avith one of a more lively colour. I think it was the fashion of 
the ladies of yore to arm and send forth their knights to frigh 
achievement’ 

‘Not,’ replied the lady, ‘till the knight adventurer had well 
weighed the justice and the danger of the cause, Fergus. Mr. 
Waverley is just now too much agitated by feelings of recent 
emotion for me to press upon, him a resolution of consequence.’ 

Waverley felt haK alarmed at the thought of adopting the 
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"badge of wliat -was by tbe majority of the kingdom esteemed 
rebellion, yet be could not disguise bis clmgrin at tbe coldness 
-nitb wbicb Flora parried ber brotber’s bint. ‘ ISIiss Mac-Ivor, 
I perceive, tbinks tbe knigbt umyorfcby of her encouragement 
and favour,’ said be, somewhat bitterly. 

‘Not so, Mr. Waverley,’ sbe replied, nitb great sweetne.ss. 
‘ Wby should I refuse my brother’s valued friend a boon wbicb 
I am distributing to bis whole clan 1 Most willingly would I 
enlist every man of honour in tbe cause to wbicb my brother 
has devoted himself. But Fergus has taken bis measures vitb 
bis eyes open. His life has been devoted to this cause from 
bis cradle ; with liim its call is sacred, were it even a summons 
to the tomb. But bow can I wish you, i\Ir. lYaverley, so new 
to tbe world, so far from every friend who might adrise and 
ought to influence you, — in a moment, too, of sudden pique 
and indignation, — bow can I “wish you to plunge 3'ourself at 
once into so desperate an enterprise ? ’ 

Fergus, who did not understand these delicacies, strode 
through tbe apartment biting his lip, and then, wltli a con- 
strained smile, said, ‘Well, sister, I leave you to act your new 
character of mediator between the Elector of Hanover and tbe 
subjects of your la’^vful sovereign and benefactor,’ and left tbe 
room. 

There was a painful pause, wbicb was at length broken by 
Miss Mac-Ivor. ‘My brother is unjust,’ sbe said, ‘because be 
can bear no interruption that seems to thwart bis lo3^al zeal.’ 
‘And do 3’-ou not share bis ardour ? ’ asked '\Vaverle3% 

‘Bo I not? ’ answered Flora. ‘ God knows mine exceeds liis, 
if that be possible. But I am not, like him, rapt by tbe bu.stle 
of military preparation, and tbe infinite detail neces.'iary to 
the present undertaking, beyond consideration of tbe grand 
principles of justice and truth, on wbicb our enterprise is 
grounded ; and these, I am certain, can onl3’- be furthered by 
measures in themselves true and just. To operate upon your 
present feebngs, my d^r Mr. Waverley, to induce 3mu to an 
irretrievable step, of which you have not considered either the 
justice or tbe danger, is, in my poor judgment, neither tbe one 
nor tbe other.’ 

, ‘Incomparable Flora!’ said Edward, taking ber band, ‘bow 
much do 1 need such a monitor 1 ’ ’ 

‘A better one by far,’ said Flora, gently withdrawing ber 
band, ‘Air. Waverley will always find in bis own bosom when 
be will give its small stm voice leisure to be beard.’ 
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‘iSo, ^liss MaC'Ivor, I dnro not liojic it ; a tliousand circnin- 
stauce5 of fatal self-indulgence have made me the creature 
rather of iraaginaiion than reason. ’Durst I hut hope- — could 
I hut think •— that von vould deign to he to me that atTectionate, 
that condescending friend, who would strengthen me to redeem 

my errors, my future life ’ 

^ Hush, my dear sir 1 now you carry your joy at esaiping 
the hands of a .Tacohitc recruiting ofiicer to an nnj)aralleled 
excess of gratitude.’ 

‘iSXv, dear Flom, trillc uith me no longer; you cannot 
mistake the meaning of those feelings which I have almost 
involuntarily expressed; and since 1 have broken tlie Ixirrier 
of silence, let me profit by mj' audacity. Or may I, with your 

penuissioii, mention to your brother ’ 

‘ Kot for the world, Air. Waverlcy ! ’ 

‘ \STiat am I to understand 1 ’ said Iklward. ‘ Is there any 

fatal bar — has any prepossession ’ 

‘ None, sir,’ answered Floni. ‘ I o%vc it to myself to .say that 
I never yet saw the person on whom I thought u-ith reference 
to the present subject’ 

‘ The shortness of our acquaintance, perhaps — If Lliss Mac- 

Ivor wll deign to give me time ’ 

‘ I have not even that e.xcuse. Captain Waverley’s character 
is so open — is, in short, of that nature that it cannot be mis- 
construed, either in its strength or its weakness.’ 

‘ And for that weakness you despise me 1 ’ said Edward. 
‘Forgive me, Mr. "Waverley — and remember it is but within 
this half hour that there existed hetn'een us a barrier of a 
nature to me insurmountable, since 1 never could think of an 
, officer in the ser\dce of the Elector of Hanover in any other 
light than as a casual acquaintance. Permit me then to arrange 
my ideas upon so unexpected a topic, and in less than an hour 
I -will he ready to give you such reasons for the resolution I 
shall e:q)ress as may he satisfactorj'^ at least, if not pleasing to 
you.’ So sa3dng, Flora withdrew, leaving Waverley to meditate 
upon the manner in which she had received his addresses. 

Ere he could make up his mind whether to believe his suit 
had been acceptable or no, Fergus re-entered the apartment. 

^ What d, la mort, Waverley 1 ’ he cried, ‘ Come down with me 
to the court, and you shah see a sight worth all the tirades of 
your romances. An hundred firelocks, my fiiend, and as 'many 
broadswords, just arrived firom good Mends ; and two or three 
hundred stout fellows almost fighting which shall first possess 
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fhem. But let me look at you closer. Why, a true Highlander 
would say you had been blighted by an evil eye. Or can it be 
this silly girl that has thus blanked your spirit? Never mind 
her, dear Edward; the wisest of her sex are fools in what 
regards the business of life.’ 

‘Indeed, my good friend,’ answered Waverley, ‘all that I 
can charge against your sister is, that she is too sensible, too 
reasonable.’ 

‘ If that be all, I ensure you for a louis-d’or against the mood 
lasting four-and-twenty hours. No woman was ever steadily 
sensible for that period ; and I will engage, if that will please 
you. Flora shall be as unreasonable to-morrow as any of her 
sex. You must learn, my dear Edward, to consider women 
en moiisquetaire.’ So saying, he seized Waverley’s arm and 
dragged him off to review his military preparations. 



CHAPTER, XXVII 

Upon the Same Subject 

F ERG-TJS MAC-IVOU had too much tact and delicacy to 
renew the subject which he had interrupted. His head 
waSj or appeared to be, so hill of guns, broadswords, bon- 
nets, canteens, and tartan hose that Waverley could not for 
some time draw liis attention to any other topic. 

‘Are you to take the held so soon, Fergus,' he asked, ‘that 
you are making all these martial preparations i ’ 

‘ When we have settled that you go with me, you shall know 
all ; but othenvise, the knowle%e might rather be prejudicial 
to you.’ 

‘But are you serious in your purpose, with such inferior 
forces, to rise against an established government ? It is mere 
ftenzy.' 

^ Laissez faire a Don Antoine; I shall take good care of my- 
self. We sliaB at least use the compliment of Conan, who 
never got a stroke but he gave one. I would not, however,’ 
continued the Chieftain, ‘have you think me mad enough to 
stir tin a favourable opportunity : I will not slip my dog be- 
fore the game’s afoot. But, once more, will you join with us, 
and you shall know alii’ 

' ‘How can I?’ said Waverley; ‘I, who have so lately held 
that commission which is now posting hack to those that gave 
itl My accepting it implied a promise of fidelity, and an 
acknowledgment of the legality of the government.’ 

‘A rash promise,’ answered Fergus, ‘is not a steel handcuff; 
it may be shaken off, especially when it was given under de- 
ception, and has been repaid by insult. But if you cannot 
immediately make up your mind to a glorious revenge, go to 
England, and ere you cross the Tweed you will hear tiSngs 
that will make file world ring ; and if Sir -Everard be the gal- 
lant old cavalier I have heard him described by some of our 




honest gentlemen of tlie j'cav one tlioimaiul seven lunulrcd ami 
fifteen, he will find you a better hovse-troo]) and a better cause 
than you have lost/ 

‘But your sister, Fergus ? ’ 

‘ Out, hyperbolical fiend \ ’ replied the Chief, laughing ; ‘ how 
vexest thou this man ! Speak’st thou of notliing but of 


ladies'?’ _ t r i 

‘Naj'’, be serious, my dear friend,’ said Waverley; ‘I feel 
that the happiness of my future life must dei)cnd upon the 
answer which Miss Mac-lvor shall make to what I ventured to 


tell her this morning.’ 

‘And is this your veiy sober easiest,’ said Fergus, more 
gravely, ‘or are Ave in the land of romance and fiction? 

‘ My earnest, undoubtedl3^ How could 3"0u suppose me 
jesting on such a subject ? ’ 

‘Then, in very sober earnest,’ answered his friend, ‘I am 
very glad to hear it ; and so highly do I think of Flora, that you 
are the only man in England for Avhom I rvould say so much. 
But before you shake my hand so warmly, there is more to be 
considered. Your own familj’- — vill they mrprove jnur comiCct- 
ing yourself rrith the sister of a high-bom Highland beggJir ? ’ 

‘My uncle’s situation,’ said Waverley, ‘his general opinions, 
and his unifonn indulgence, entitle me to say, that birth and 
personal qualities are all he Avould look to in such a connection. 
And Avliere can I find both united in such excellence as in your 
sister?’ 


‘ 0 nowhere ! cela va sans dire,’ replied Fergus, Avith a smile. 
‘But your father will expect a father’s prerogative in being 
consulted.’ 


‘Surely ; but his late breach Avith the ruling powers removes 
all apprehension of objection on his part, especially as I am 
convinced that my uncle will be AA^arm in my cause.’ 

‘ Eeligion perhaps,’ said Fergus, ‘ may niake obstacles, though 
■ we are not bigotted Catholics.’ , •- 

‘My grandmother was of the Church of Borne, and her religion 
Avas never objected to by my family: Do not think oJF my 
•Mends, dear Fergus ; let me rather have your influence wBere 
it may be more necessary to remove obstacles — I mean Avith 
your lovely sister.’ . , 

_ ‘My lovely sister,’ replied Fer^s, ‘like her loving brother, 
AS very apt to have a pJretty decisive aaiII of her oAvn, by Avhich, 
in this case,. you must be ruled; but you shall not want my 
intere.st, nor my counsel. And, in the 'first place, I aauII 
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give you one hint — Loyalty is her ruling passion; and since 
she could spell an English hook she has been in love with the 
memory of the gallant Captain Wogan, who renounced the ser- 
vice of the usurper Cromwell to join the standard of Charles IL, 
marched a' handful of cavalry from London to the Highlands to 
join Mid^eton, then in arms for the king, and at length died 
gloriously in the royal cause. Ask her to show you some 
verses she made on his liistorj^ and fate ; they have been much 
admired, I assure 3 ^ou. The next point is_ — I think I saw 
Flora go up towards the waterfall a short time since ; follow, 
man, follow 1 don’t allow the garrison time to strengthen its 
purposes of resistance, Alerte a la muraillel Seek Flora out, 
and learn her decision as soon as you can, and Cupid go with 
you, while I go to look over belts and cartouch-boxes,’ 

Waverley ascended the glen with an anxious and throbbing 
heart. . Love, with all its romantic train of hopes, fears, and 
wishes, was mingled with other feelings of a nature less easily 
defrned. He could not but remember how much this morning 
had changed his fate, and into what a complication of perplexity 
it was likely to pltmgehim. Sun-rise had seen liim possessed, 
of an esteemed rank in the honourable profession of arms, his 
father to all appearance rapidly rising in the favour of his 
sovereign. All tliis had passed away Ince a dream : he himself 
was dishonoured, liis father disgraced, and he had become 
involuntarily the confidant at least, if not the accomplice, of 
plans, dark, deep, and dangerous, which must infer either the 
subversion of the government he had so lately served or the 
destruction of all who had participated in them. Should Flora 
even listen to his suit favourably, what prospect was there of 
its being brought to a^ happj’- termination amid the tumult of 
an impending insurrection! Or how could he make the selfish 
request that she should, leave Fergus, to whom she was so 
much attached, and, retiring with him to England, wait, as a 
distant spectator, the success of her brother’s undertaking, or 
the inin of all his hopes and fortunes ! Or, on the other hand, 
to engage Mmself, with no other aid than his single arm, in 
the dangerous and precipitate counsels of the Chieftain, to be 
wliirled, along by him, the partaker of all his desperate and 
impetuous motions, renouncing almost the power of judging, or 
deciding upon the rectitude or prudence of his actions, :this 
was no pleasing prospect for the secret pride of Waverley to 
stoop to. And yet what other conclusion remained, saving the 
rejection of his addresses by Flora, an alternative not to be 
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tliouglit of in the present liigh-wonght state of his feelings 
•with anything short of mental agony. Pondering the douht- 
ftd and dangerous prospect before him, he at len^h arrived 
near the cascade, ■where, as Fergus had augured, he found Flora 
seated. 

She ■was q^uite alone, and as soon as she observed his ap- 
proach she rose and came to meet him. Ed'ward attempted 
to say something vitliin the verge of ordinary compliment and 
conversation, but found himself unequal to the 'task. Flora 
seemed at first equally embarrassed, but recovered herself more 
speedily, and (an unfavourable augury for "Waverley’s suit) -was 
the first to enter upon the subject of their last intervie'w. ‘ It 
is too important, in every point of view, Mr. Waverley, "tx) per- 
mit me to leave you in doubt on my sentiments.’ 

‘Do not speak them speedily,’ said "Waverley, much agi'ta'ted, 

‘ unless they are such as I fear, from your mamier, I must not 
dare to anticipate. Let time — let my futrire conduct — let 
your brother’s influence ’ 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Waverley,’ said Flora, her complexion a 
.little heightened, but her voice firm and composed. ‘ I should 
incur my o^vn heavy censure did I delay expressmg my sin- 
cere con-riction that I can never regard you otherwise than as a 
valued fiiend. ^ I should do you the highest injustice did I 
conceal my sentiments for a moment. I see I distress you, and 
I grieve for it, but better no-w than later ; and 0, better a 
thousand times, Mr. Waverley, that you should feel a present 
momenlai^ disappointment than the long and heart-sickening 
griefs ■which attend a rash and ill-assorted marriage ! ’ * 

‘ Good God 1 ’ exclaimed Waverley, ‘ -why should you antici- 
pate such consequences irom a union -where birth is equal, 
■where fortune is favourable, -where, if I may venture to say so, 
the tastes are similar, where you allege no preference for an- 
other, -where you even express a favourable opinion of him 
-whom you reject?’ 

‘ Mr. "Waverley, I have that favourable opinion,’ answered 
Flora 3 ‘and so strongly that, though I Avould rather have been 
silent on the grounds of my resolution, you shall command 
them, if you exact such a mark of my esteem and confidence.’ 

She sat down upon a fragment of rock, and iVaverley, plac- 
ing liimself near her, anxiously pressed for the explanation she 
oftered. 

^ ‘ I dare hardly,’ she said, ‘tell you the situation of my feel- 
ings, they are so different fi:om those usually ascribed to yoimg 
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^vomell at my period of life} and I dare hardly touch, upon 
■what I conjecture to he the nature of yours, lest I should give 
offence -where I would ^viIiingly administer consolation. For 
myself, from my infancy till this day I have had hut one wish — 
the restoration of my royal benefactors to their rightful throne. 
It is impossible to express to you the devotion of my feelings 
to this single subject ; and I A frankly confess that it has so 
occupied my mind as to exclude every thought respecting -what 
is called my own settlement in life. Let me but live to see the 
day of that happy restoration, and a Highland cottage, a French 
convent, or an English palace wiU be alike in^fferent to me." 

‘But, dearest Flora, how is your enthusiastic zeal for the 
exded family inconsistent -with my happiness'?’ 

‘Because you seek, or ought to seek, in the object of your 
attachment a heart whose principal delight should he in aug- 
menting your domestic felicity and returning your affection, 
even to the height of romance. To a man of less keen sensi- 
bility, and less enthusiastic tenderness of disposition. Flora 
Mac-Ivor might give content, if not happiness ; for, were the 
irrevocable words spoken, never would she be deficient in the 
duties which she vowed.’ 

‘And why, — why, Miss Mac-Ivor, should you think yourself 
a more valuable treasure to one who is less capable of lo-ring, of 
admiring you, than to me 1 ’ 

‘ Simply because the tone of our affections would be more in^ 
unison, and because his more blunted sensibility would not 
require the return of enthusiasm which I have not to bestow. 
But you, Mr. Waverley, would for ever refer to the idea of 
domestic happiness which your imagination is capable of 
painting, and whatever fell short of that ideal representation 
would be construed into coolness and indifference, while yoU' 
might consider the enthusiasm -with which I regarded the suc- 
cess of the royal family as defrauding your affection of its due 
return.’ 

‘ In other -words, Miss Mac-Ivor, you cannot love me 1 ’ said 
her suitor dejectedly. 

‘I could esteem you, Mr. Waverley, as much, perhaps more, 
than any man I have ever seen ; but I cannot love you as you 
ought to be loved. 0 ! do not, for your own sake, desire so 
hazardous an experiment! The woman whom you marry 
ought to have affections and opinions moulded upon yours. 
Her studies ought to be your studies ; her ^vishes, her feelings 
her hopes, her fears, should all mingle -with yours. She should 
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enhance 3^onr pleasures, share 3^our sorrow's, find cliccr your 
melancholy.’ 

‘And why will not 3'ou, Miss Mfic-Ivor, who can so well 
describe a happy union, 'why will not you he yourself the jicrson 
you describe ? ’ 

‘Is it possible you do not yet comprehend mcl’ .answered 
Flora. ‘Have I not told you that every keener scnsatioii of 
my mind is bent exclusively towards tin event upon which, 
indeed, I have no power but tho.se of my earnest prayer^ V 
‘And might not the gp-anting the .suit I .solicit,’ .‘■■aid 
Waverley, too earnest on his purpose to consider what he Wfis 
about to s.aj’", ‘even advance the interest to which I’ou have 
devoted younself? My famil}'’ is ^vealth}’’ and powerful, in- 
clined in principles to the Stuart race, find .should a favourable 
opportunity ’ 

‘ A favourable opportunitj^ ! ’ said Flora, somewhat scorn- 
fully. ‘Inclined in principles! C.an such lukewarm adher- 
ence be honourable to 3’'0urselves, or gratifying to 3'our lavdiil 
sovereign? Think, from my present feelings, what I should 
suffer when I held the place of member in a family where the 
rights which I hold most sacred are subjected to cold discussion, 
and only deemed worthy of support when they shall ai)pear on 
the point of triumphing iHthout it 1 ’ 

‘Your doubts,’ c^uicld}'’ replied 'W’averle5% ‘are unjust as far 
as concerns myself. The cause that I shall assert, I dare suj)- 
port through every danger, as undauntedly as the boldest who 
draws sword in its behalf.’ 

‘ Of that,’ answered Flora, * I cannot doubt for a moment. 
But consult your own good sense and reason rather than a pre- 
possession hastily adopted, probably only because you have met 
a young \voman possessed of the usual accomplishments in a 
sequestered and romantic situation. Let your part in this great 
and perilous drama rest upon conviction, and not on a burned 
and probably a temporary feeling.’ 

Waverley attempted to reply, but his Avords faded him. 
Every sentiment that Flora had uttered vindicated the strength 
of his attachment; for even her loyalty, although wildly en- 
thusiastic, was generous and noble, and disdained to avail 
itself of any indirect means of supporting the cause to Avhich 
she , Avas . devoted. 

After Avalking alittle way in silence doAvn the path, Flora thus 
resumed^ the conversation. — ‘ One Avord more, Mr. Waverley, 
ere Ave bid farewell to this topic for ever ; and forgive my bold- 
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ness .’if tHat word have the air of advice. _My brother Fergus is 
anxious that you should join him in his . present enterprise. 
But do not consent to this 3 you could not,_ by your single ex- 
ertions, further his success, and you would inevitably share his 
ffllb if it he God’s pleasure that fall he must. Your character 
would also suffer irretrievably. Let me beg you vdll return to 
your own countr}’- 3 and, having publicly freed yourself from 
every tie to the usurping government I trust you will see cause, 
and find ox3portunit3’-, to serve 3’^our injured sovereign with effect, 
and stand forth, as your loyal ancestors, at the head of your 
natural followers and adherents, a worthy representative of the 
house of Waverlej’-.’ 

‘And should I be so happy as thus to distinguish myself, 
might I not hope ’ 

‘ Forgive mj’’ interruption,’ said Flora. ‘ The present time 
only is ours, and I can but explain to you with candour the 
feelings which I now entertain 3 how they might be altered hy 
a train of events too favourable perhaps to be hoped for, it were 
in vam even to conjecture. Only be assured, Mr. Waverley, 
that, after my brother’s honour and happiness, there is none 
which I shall more sincerelj’' pray for than for j'-ours.’ 

With these words she parted from him, for they were now 
arrived where two paths separated. _ Waverley reached the castle 
amidst a medley of conflicting passions. He avoided any private 
interview with Fergus, - as he did not find himself able either 
to encounter his raillery or reply to his sohcitations. The wild 
revelry of the feast, for Mac- Ivor kept open table for his clan, 
served in some degree to stun reflection. When their festivity 
was ended, he began to consider how he should again meet Miss 
Mac-Ivor after the painful and interesting explanation of the 
morning. But Flora did not appear. Fergus, whose ej'^es 
flashed when he was told by Cathleen that her mistress designed 
to keep her apartment that evening, went himself iu quest of • 
her 3 but apparently his remonstrances were in vain, for he 
returned with a heightened complexion and manifest sjonptoms 
of displeasure. The rest of the evening passed on without any 
allusion, on the part either of Fergus or Waverley, to the sub- 
ject which engrossed the reflections of the latter, and perhaps 
of both. 

When retired^ to his own apartment, Edward endeavoured to 
sum up the business of the <hiy. That the repulse he had re- 
ceived from Flora would be persisted in for the present, there 
. was no doubt. But could he hope for ultimate success in case 
VOL. I — 12 
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circumstances permitted the renewal of liis suit? Would the 
enthusiastic loyalty, which at this animating inoinciit left no 
room for a softer passion, survive, at least in its engrossing force, 
the success or the failure, of the present politiwil mfichinations 1 
And if so, could he hope that the interest which she had ac- 
knowledged him to possess in her favour might he improved into 
a warmer attachment? He taxed his memorj' to rcaill evei^' 
word she had used, •with the api)ropriate looks and gestures 
which had enforced them, and cncied by tinding himself in the 
same state of uncertainty. It was verj’’ late before sleep brought 
relief to the tumult of his mind, after the most painful and 
agitating day which he had ever passed. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

A JLcttcr from Tully-Veolan 

I N the morning, when Waverley’s troubled reflections had 
for some time given way to repose, there came music to his 
dreams, hut not the voice of Selma. He imamned himself 
transported hack to TuUy-Veolan, and that he heard Da'vie 
Gellatley singing in the court those matins which used gener- 
ally to he the fost sounds that disturbed his repose while a 
guest of the Baron of Bradwardine. The notes which suggested 
this vision continued, and waxed louder, until Edward awoke 
in earnest. The illusion, however, did not seem entirely dis- 
pelled. The apartment was in the fortress of Ian nan Chaistel, 
hut it was stiU the voice of Davie Gellatley that made the 
following lines resound imder the ivindow : — 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 

My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 

A-chasing the vdld deer, and following the roe, 
ily heart ’s in the Highlands wherever I go.^ 

Curious to know what could have determined Mr. Gellatley on 
an excursion of such unwonted extent, Edward began to dress 
himself in all haste, during which operation the minstrelsy of 
Davie changed its tune more than once : — 

There ’s nought in the Highlands but syboes and leehs, 

And lang-lcggit callants gaun wanting the hreeks ; 

Wanting the breeks, and ^vithout hose and shoon, 

But we ’ll a’ win the breeks when King Jamie comes hame.^ 

By the time Waverley was dressed and had issued forth, 
David had associated himself with two or three of the numerous 

Highland loungers who always graced the gates of the castle 

- / 

^ These lines form the burden of an old song to which Burns wrote 
additional verses. 

* These lines are also ancient, and I believe to the tune of 
We’II never hae peace till Jamie comes hame; 
to which Burn? likewise wrote some verses. 
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with their presence, nnd was eaperinj,' iind tiujuat!!: lull luerriiy 
in the doubles /md fnl! career of a S'eoteh fotirriiine reel, fo tbe 
music of ids own wldstiin^'. In iiiis double eajiacity oi duticer 
«and musician lie conlinued, until /m idle nije-r, wiio oliv.-rvfat 
ids zeai, obeyed tiio unaninion?' call of Srii/ .ytus (i.r, idow upj, 
and relieved 1dm from tiie latter jjart of bih {roi,ibie, louny 
and old tiicn minpied in tlie dance as tliey could tmd ]iartn»’rs. 
The appearance of Waverley did not interrupt DnvidV exercise, 
tiiongb he contrived, by grinning, !iodding, and tbrosviiu:! one 
or two inclinuti(»ns of the body into the graces wiflt which he 
performed the lligldaml fling, to camvey to onr iicr<> syjnptosns 
of recognition. I'hen, while luisily employed in setting, whoop- 
ing all tiic wldle, and snapping his fingers over his head, he of 
a sudden imolongcd Ids side-step until it Itrought him to the 
place where IMward was .standing, and, still keeping time. t<ithc 
music like Harlequin in a pantomime. Im thru.'^t a letter into onr 
hero’s hand, and contiuucd his .saltation without }uiuse or inter- 
mission. Edward, who ]K‘rccived that tlic adtlrc.s.s was in Hose’s 
hand-'WTitiug, retired to peruse it, leaving the faithful hearer to 
continue his exercise until the pijicr or he .sliould he tired out. 
The contents of tlie letter gixiatly .surprised him. It had 
originally commenced with ‘Dear Sir’; hut these words hail 
been carefully erased, and the mono.syllahlc ‘Sir’ .suh.stitutcd 
in their place. The rest of the contents .shall he given in Hose’s 
own language. 


‘ I fear I am using an improper freedom by intruding upon 
you, yet I cannot trust to any one else to let you know .<=01110 
things which have happened here, with which it seems nece.ssiiry 
you should he acquainted. Forgive me, if I am wrong in what 
I am doing ; for, alas ! Mr. dVaverley, I have no better advice 
than that of my oavii feelings ; my dear father is gone from this 
place, and when he can return to my assistance and protection, 
God alone knows. You have probably lieard that, in consequence 
of some troublesome news from the Highlands, warrants Avere 
sent out for apprehending several gentlemen in these parts, 
and, among others, my dear father. . In spite of all my tears 
and entreaties that he Avould surrender himself to the govenri- 
ment, he joined AAuth Mr. Falconer and some other gentlemen, 
and they have all gone northwards, Avith a body of about forty 
horsemen. So I am not so anxious concerning his immediate 
safety as about Avhat may follow afterwards, for these troubles 
are only beginning. But all this is nothing to you, ,Mr. 
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■Waverley, only I tliought you would be glad to learn that my 
father has escaped, in case you happen to have heard that he 
was in danger. 

‘The day after my father went off there came a party of 
soldiers to TuUy-Veolau, and behaved very rudely to Bailie 
Macwheehle ; hiit the officer was very cml to me, only said his 
duty obliged him to search for anns and paper.s. My father 
had provided against this by taking away all the arms except 
the old useless things which hung in the haU, and he had put 
all his papers out of the wa}'. But 0 1 Mr. Waverley, how 
shall I tell you, that they made strict inquir}^ after you, and 
asked when you had been at Tuhy-Veolan, and where you now 
were. The officer is gone back with his party, but a non-com- 
missioned officer and four men remain as a sort of garrison 
in the house. They have hitherto behaved very well, as we 
are forced to keep them in good-humour. ^ But these soldiers 
have hinted as if, on your falling into their hands, you would 
be in great danger ; I cannot prevail on m5^self to write what 
wicked falsehoods they said, for I am sure they are falsehoods ; 
but you ^viE best judge what you ought to do.^ The party 
that returned carried off your servant prisoner, with your two 
horses, and everything that you left at TuUy-Veolan. I hojje 
God vftl protect you, and that you will get safe home to Eng- 
land, where you used to teU me there was no military violence 
nor fighting among clans permitted, but everjiihing was done 
accorffing to an equal law that protected all who were harmless 
and innocent. I hope you will exert your indulgence as to my 
boldness in writing to you, where it seems to me, though per- 
haps erroneously, that your safety and honour are concerned. 
I am sure — at least I think, my father would approve of my 
writing ; for ]\Ir. Bubrick is fled to his cousin’s at the Duchran, 
to be out of danger ftom the soldiers and the Whigs, and Bailie 
Macwheehle does not like to meddle (he says) in other men’s 
concerns, though I hope what may serve my father’s fiiend at 
such a time as this cannot be termed improper interference. 
Farewell, Captain Waverley! I shall probably never see you 
more; for it would be very improper to wish jmu to call at 
TuUy-yeolan just now, even if these men were gone; but I 
wfll always remember 'svith gratitude your kindness in assisting 
so poor a scholar as myself, and your attentions to my dear 
• dear father. , ’ 

‘ I remain, your obliged sersmnt, 

‘Rose Comtne Beadwakdine. ^ 
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of tlieir cause, or tlie commands of his father or uncle, should 
recommend to him allegiance to the Stuarts, still it was neces* 
sar}- to clear his own cliaracter hy showing that he had not, as 
seemed to be falsely insinuated, taken any step to this purpose 
during his holding the commission of the reigning monarch. 

The affectionate simplicit}’- of Rose and lier anxiety for his 
safet 5 % his sense too of her improtected state, and of the terror 
and actual dangers to which she might he exposed, made an 
impression upon his mmd, and he instantly wrote to thank her 
in the kindest terms for her solicitude on his account, to express 
Ids earnest good wishes for her welfare and that of her father, 
and to assure her of his own safety. The feelings which this 
task excited were speedily lost in the necessity which he now 
saw of bidding farewell to Flora hlac-Ivor, perhaps for ever. 
The pang attending this reflection was inexpressible; for her 
high-minded elevation of character, her self-devotion to the 
cause which she had embraced, united to her scrupulous recti- 
tude as to the means of serving it, had vindicated to his judg- 
ment the choice adopted hy his passions. But time pressed, 
calumny was busy with his fame, and ever}>- hour’s delay in- 
creased the power to injure it. His departure must he instant. 

With this determination he sought out Fergus, and com- 
municated to him the contents of Rose’s letter, with his own 
resolution instantly to go to Edinburgh, and put into the hands 
of some one or other of those persons of influence to whom he 
had letters from his father his exculpation from any charge 
whicR might he preferred against him. 

‘ You run your head into the lion’s mouth,’ answered Mac-Ivor. 
‘You do not know the severitj' of a government harassed hy just 
apprehemsions, and a consciousness of their own illegality and 
insecurity. I shall have to deliver you from some, dungeon in 
Stirling or Edinburgh Castle.’ 

‘My innocence, my rank, my father’s intimacy with Lord 

M General G etc., will he a sufiicient protection,’ 

said Waverley. 

‘You will find the contrary,’ replied the Chieftain; ‘these 
gentlemen will have enough to do about their own matters. 
Once more, will you take the plaid, and stay a httle while with 
us among the mists and the crows, in the bravest cause ever 
sword was drawn in 1 ^ 

^ A Highland rhyme on Glencairn’s Expedition, in 1650, has these 
lines — 

We’ll hide a while amang ta crows, 

W^e*!! wiske ta sword and hend ta hows. 
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^For many reasons, my dear Fergus, you must hold me 
excused*^ 

‘Well then,’ said Mac-Ivor, ‘ I shall certainly find you exer^ 
ing your poetical talents in elegies upon a prison, or 3 ’’Our anti- 
quarian researches in detecting the Oggam ^ character or_ some 
Punic hieroglyphic upon the key-stones of a vault, curiously 
arched. Or what say you to iin 'petit pendement hien joli7 
against which awkward ceremony I don’t wan-ant you, should 
you meet a body of the armed west-countrj’' lYhigs.’ 

‘ And why should the}’’ use me so % ’ said Waverley. 

‘For a hundred good reasons,’ answered Fergus, ‘First, you 
are an Englishman ; secondly, a gentleman ; thirdly, a i)relatist 
abjured; and, fourthly, they have not had an opportunity to 
exercise their talents on such a subject this long while. But 
don’t he cast down, beloved ; all will he done in the fear of the 
Lord.’ 

‘ Well, I must run my hazard.’ 

‘ You are determined, then ? ’ 

‘ I am.’ 

‘ Wilful will do ’t,’ said Fergus. ‘ But you cannot go on foot, 
and I shall want no. horse, as I must march on foot at the head 
of the children of Ivor ; jmu shall have brown Dermid,’ 

‘ If you win sell him, I shall certainly he much obliged.’ 

‘ If your proud English heart cannot he obliged by a gift or 
loan, I wih not refuse money at the entrance of a campaign : 
his price is twenty guineas. [Remember, reader, it was Sixty 
Years since.] And when do you propose to depart ? ’ 

‘The sooner the better,’ answered Waverley. 

‘You are right, since go you must, or rather, since go you 
wiU. I will take Flora’s pony and ride with you as far as Bally- 
Brough. CaRum Reg, see that our horses are ready, . with . a 
pony for yourself to attend and carry Mr. Waverley’s baggage 
as far as (naming a small town), where he can have a 
horse and guide to Edinburgh. , Put on a Lowland dress, CaUum, 
and see you keep your tongue close, if you would not have me 
cut it out. Mn Waverley rides Dermid.’ Then turning to 
Edward, ‘ You will take leave of my sister ? ’ 

‘ Surely -—that is, if Miss Mac-Ivor will honour me so far.’ ■ 

* Gathleen, let my sister Imow Mr. Waverley wishes to hid 
her farewell before he leaves us. But Rose Bradwardine, her 


The Oggam is a species of the old Irish character. The idea of the 
correspondence betwixt the Celtic and Punic, founded on a scene in Plautus, 
was not started till General Vallancey set up his theory, long after the 
date of Fergus Mac-Ivor. ^ ^ 
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situation must be tliougbt of ; I unsb sbe were bere. And wlij’’ 
should sbe not 1 There are but four recl-coats at Tully-Veolan, 
and their muskets would be ver}'- usefiil to us.’ 

To these broken remarks Edward made no answer; his ear 
indeed received them, but his soul was intent ui)on the expected 
entrance of Flora. The door opened. It was but Cathleen, 
with her lady’s excuse, and wishes for Cai)tain Waverley’s health 
and happiness. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Waverleifs Reception in the Lowlands after 
his Highland Tour 


I T was noon when the two friends stood at the top of the 
pass of Bally-Brough. ‘ I must go no farther/ said Fergus 
_Mac-Ivor, who during the journey had in vain endeavoured 
to raise his friend’s spirits. ‘ If my cross-grained sister has any 
share in your dejection, trust me she thinks highly of you, 
though her present anxiety about the public cause prevents' 
her liste^g to any other subject. Confide your interest to 
me ; I will not betray it, providing you do not again assume 
that vile cockade.’ 

‘No fear of that, considering the manner in which it has 
been recalled. Adieu, Fergus; do not permit your sister to 
forget me.’ 

‘And adieu, Waverley; you may soon hear of her with a 
prouder title. Get home, write letters, and make fiiends as 
many and as fast as you can ; there will speedily be unexpected 
guests on the coast of Suffolk, or my news from France has 
deceived me.’^ 

Thus parted the fnends ; Fergus returning back to his castle, 
Avhile Edward, followed by Callum Beg, the latter transformed 
from point to point into a Low-country groom, proceeded to the 
little town of . 

Edward paced on under the painful and yet not altogether 
embittered feelings which separation and uncertainty produce 
in the mind of a youthful lover. I am not sure if the ladies 
understand the full value of the influence of absence, nor do I 
think it wise to teach it them, lest, like the Olelias and Mandanes 
of yore, they should resume the humour of sending their lovers 


’ The sanfjuine .Tacobites, during the eventful years 1745.46 keot ui 
o^me Cblvaner‘'st.^SJe^ ^^^‘^ents^roin France on behal 
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into banishment. Distance, in tiaitli, produces in idea Die same 
effect as in real perspective. Objects are softened, and rounded, 
and rendered doubly graceful ; the harsher and more ordinarj' 
points of character are mcUovred doim, and those by which it 
is remembered are the more .strildng outlines that mark sub- 
limity, grace, or beauty. There are mists too in the mental 
as well as the natural horizon, to conceal what is less pleas- 
ing in distant objects, and there are happy lights, to stream 
in full glorj' upon those points which can profit by brilliant 
illumination. 

Waverley forgot Flora Mac-Ivor’s prejudices in her magna- 
nimity, and almost pardoned her indiherence towards his affec- 
tion when he recollected the grand and decisive object which 
seemed to fill her whole soul. She, whose sense of duty so wholly 
engrossed her in the cause of a benefactor, what would be her 
feelings in favour of the happj^ individual who should be so for- 
tunate as to awaken them 1 Then came the doubtful question, 
whether he might not be that happy man, — a question winch 
fancy endeavoured to an-swer in the affirmative, by conjuring up 
aU she had said in Ins praise, with the addition of a comment 
much more flattering than the text warranted. All that was 
commonplace, all that belonged to the ever}’'-day world, was 
melted away and obliterated in those dreams of imagination, 
Avhich only remembered with advantage the points of grace 
and dignity that distinguished Flora from the generality of her 
sex, not the particulars which she held in common with them. 
Edward was, in short, in the fair way of creating a goddess out 
of a high-spirited, accomplished, and beautiful young woman ; 
and the time was wasted in castle-building until, at the descent 
of a steep hill, he saw beneath him the market-town of 

The ffighland politeness of Galium Beg — there are few na- 
tions, by the way, who can boast of so much natural politeness 
as the Highlanders ^ --r- the Highland civility of his attendant 
had not permitted him to disturb the reveries of our hero. 
But observing him rouse himself at the sight of the village, 
Galium pre.ssed closer to his side, and hoped ‘when they cam 
to the public, his honour wad not say nothing about Vich Ian 
Vohr, for ta people were bitter Whigs, ded hurst tern.’ 

Waverley assured the prudent page that he would he cau- 

^ The Highlander, in former times, had always a high idea of his dWn 
gentility, and was anxious to impress the same upon those with whom he 
conversed. His language abounded in the phrases of courtesy and com- 
pliment : and the habit of carrying arms, and mixing with those who did 
so, made it paiticularly desirable they should use cautions noliteness in 
their intercourse with each other. ^ ... 
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tious ; and as lie now distingiiisliedj not indeed tlie ringing of 
■bells, but the tinkling of soinetliing like a hanimer against the 
side of an old moss}^ green, iiivertnd porridge-pot that hung in 
an open booth, of the size and shape of a jiarrot’s cage, erected 
to grace the east end of a building resembling an old bam, he 
asked Callum Beg if it were Sunday. 

‘ Could na say just preceesely ; Sunday seldom cam aboon 
the pass of Bally-Brougln’ 

On entering the toivn, however, and advancing towards the 
most apparent public-house which presented itself the numbers 
of old women, in tartan screens and red cloaks, who streamed 
from the bam-resemhling building, debating as they went the 
comparative merits of the blessed youth Jabesh Rentowel and 
that chosen vessel Maister Goukthrapple, induced Callum to 
assure his temporary master ‘that it was either ta muckle 
Simday herseU, or ta little government Sunday that they ca’d 
ta fast.’ 

On alighting at the sign of the Seven-branched Golden Can- 
dlestick, which, for the further delectation of the guests, was 
graced with a short Hebrew motto, they were received by mine 
host, a tall thin puritanical figure, who seemed to debate with 
himself whether he ought to give shelter to those who travelled 
on such a day. Reflecting, however, in all probabilit}^, that 
he possessed the power of mulcting them for this irreg^arity, 
a penalty which they might escape by passing into Gregor 
Duncanson’s, at the sign of the Highlander and the Hawick 
Gill, Mr. Ebenezer Cmickshanks condescended to admit, them 
into his dwelling. 

To this sanctified person lYaverley addressed his request that 
he would procure him a guide, with a saddle-horse, to carry his 
portmanteau to Edinburgh. 

‘ And whar nmy ye be coming from ? ’ demanded mine host 
of the Candlestick. 

‘ I have told you where I wish to go ; 1 do not conceive any 
further information necessary either for the guide or his saddle- 
> horse.’ 

■ ^ ‘ Hem ! Ahem I ’ returned he of the Candlestick, somewhat 
disconcerted at this rebufir. ‘ It ’s the general fast, sir, and I 
cannot - enter into ony carnal transactions on sic a day, when 
the people should be humbled and the backsHders should re- 
turn, as worthy hir. Goukthrapple said ; and moreover when, 
as the precious Mr. Jabesh Rentowel did weel observe, the land 
was mourning for covenants burnt, broken, and buried.’ 
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‘My good friend/ said "Waverley, ‘if you cannot let me have 
a liorse and guide, ray ser\*ant shall seek them elsewhere.’ 

‘ Aweel ! Your servant 1 and what for gangs he not forward 
wi’ 3 'ou iiimseli V 

Waverley had hut very little of a captain of horse’s spirit 
within him — I mean of that sort of spirit which I have been 
obliged to when I haj^pened, in a mail coach or diligence, to 
meet some militar}* man who has kindl}'" taken upon him the 
discijjlining of the waiters and the taxing of reckonings. Some 
of this useftil talent our hero had, however, acquired during 
his military service, and on this gross provocation it began 
seriously to arise. ‘ Look yc, sir ; 1 came here for my own ac- 
commodation, and not to answer impertinent questions. Either 
sa.y 3 'OU can, or cannot, get me what I want ; I shall pursue my 
course in either case.’ 

Mr. Ebenezer Cruickshanks left the room "with some indis- 
tinct muttering ; but whether negative or acquiescent, Edward 
could not well distinguish. The hostess, a civil, quiet, labori- 
ous drudge, came to take his orders for dinner, but declined to 
make answer on the subject of the horse and guide; for the 
Salique law, it seems, extended to the stables of the Gkilden 
Candlestick 

From a window wliich overlooked the dark and narrow court 
in which Callum Beg rubbed down the horses after tlieir 
journey, "Waverley heard the following dialogue betwixt the 
subtle foot-page of Vich Ian Vohr and his landlord : — 

‘Ye ’ll be frae the north, jraung man ? ’ began the latter. 

‘ And ye may say that,’ answered Callum. 

‘ And ye’ll hae ridden a lang way the day, it may weel be ? ’ 

‘ Sae lang, that I could weel tak a dram.’ 

‘ Gudewife, bring the gill stoup.’ 

Here some compliments passed, fitting the occasion, when 
my host of the ^Iden Candlestick, having, as he thought, 
opened his guest’s heart by this hospitable propitiation, re- 
sumed his scrutiny. 

‘ Ye ’U no hae mickle better whisky than that ahoon the 
Pass 1 ’ 

‘ I am nae fine ahoon the Pass.’ 

‘ Ye ’re a Highlandman by your tongue 1 ’ 

‘ Na ; lam but just Aberdeen-a-way.’ 

‘ And did your master come fiue Aberdeen wi’ you 1 ’ . 

■ ‘ Ay ; that ’s when I left; it myseU,’ answered the cool and 

impenetrable Callum Beg. 
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‘ And what kind of a gentleman is lie ? ’ 

‘ I believe he is aiie o’ King George’s state officers ; at least 
he’s aye for ganging on to the south, and he has a hantle 
siller, and never grudges oii}i}hing till a poor body, or in the 
way of a lawing.’ ^ ^ 

‘ He wants a guide and a horse frac hence to Edinburgh 1 
‘ Ay, and ye maun find it him forthwith.’ 

‘ Ahem ! It will he chargeable.’ 

‘ He cares na for that a hodle.’ 

‘Aweel, Duncan — did ye say 5 mur name was Duiicaii, oi 
Donald?’ ^ 

‘ Na, man — Jamie — Jamie Steenson — I telt ye before.’ ^ 
This last undaunted pa^ altogether -foiled Mr. Oruiek- 
shanlcs, who, though not quite satisfied either with the reserve 
of the master or the extreme readiness of the man, was con- 
tented to lay a tax on the reckoning and horse-hire that might 
compound for his ungratified curiosity. The circumstance 
of its being the fast day was not forgotten in the charge, wiiich, 
on the whole, did not, how^ever, amount to much more than 
double what in fairness it should have been. 

CaUum Beg soon after announced in person the ratification 
of this treaty, adding, ‘ Ta auld deevil was ganging to ride wi’ 
ta duinh^-wassel herselL’ 

‘ That will not he Very pleasant, CaBum, nor altogether safe, 
for our host seems a iierson of great curiosity ’ but a traveller 
must submit to these inconveniences. Meanwhile, my good 
lad, here is a trifle for you to drink Vich Ian Vohr’s health.’ 

The hawk’s eye of CaUum flashed delight upon a golden 
guinea, with which these last words were accompanied. He 
hastened, not without a curse on the intricacies of , a .Saxon 
breeches pocket, or spleucM7i, as he caUed it, to deposit the 
treasure in his fob ; and then, as if he conceived the benevo- 
lence called for some requital on his part, he gathered. close up 
to Edward, with an expression of countenance peculiarly know- 
ing, and spoke in an undertone, ‘ If his honour thought ta auld 
deevil Whig carle was a bit dangerous, she could easily provide 
for him, and teil ane ta wiser.’ ■ 

‘ How, and in what manner ? ’ . 

‘ Her ain seU,’ replied CaUum, ‘ could wait for bim a wee bit 
frae the toun, and kittle his quarters wi’ her shene-oecle’ 

‘ Skene-occle ! what ’s that V 

' CaUum unbuttoned his coat, raised his left arm, and, with 
an emphatic nod, pointed to the hilt of a smaU dirk, snugly 
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deposited under it, in the lining of his jacket. Waverley 
thought he had misunderstood his meaning ; he gazed in his 
face, and discovered in Gallum’s ver}’’ handsome though em- 
hroirned features just the degree of roguish malice ivith which 
a lad of the same age in England would have brought forward a 
plan for robbing an orchard. 

‘ Good God, Galium, would ou take the man’s life 1 ’ 

‘Indeed,’ answered the young desperado, ‘and I tlunk he 
has had just a lang enough lease o’t, when he ’s for betraying 
honest folk that come to spend siller at liis x>ublic.’ 

Edward saw nothing was to be_ gained by argument, and 
therefore contented himself vith enjoining Galium to lay aside 
all practices against the person of Mr. Ebenezer Gruickshanks ; 
in which injunction the page seemed to acquiesce with an air of 
great indifference. 

‘Ta duinh^-wassel might please himsell ; ta auld rudas loon 
had never done Galium nae ill. But here ’s a bit line frae ta 
Tigheama, tat he bade me gie 3’'our honour ere I came back.’ 

The letter from the Chief contained Flora’s lines on the fate 


of Captain Wogan, whose enterprising character is so well drawn 
by Clarendon. He had originally engaged in the service of the 
Parliament, but had abjured that party’’ upon the execution of 
Charles I. ; and upon hearing that the royal standard was set 
up by the Earl of Glencaim and General Middleton in the 
Highlands of Scotland, took leave of Charles II., who was then 
at Paris, passed into England, assembled a body of Cavaliers 
in the neighbourhood of London, and traversed the kingdom, 
which had been so long under domination of the usurper, by 
marches conducted with such skiU, dexterity, and spirit that 
he safely united his handftd of horsemen with the body of 
Highlanders then in arms. After several months of desultory 
warfare, in which IVogan’s skill and courage gained him the 
highest reputation, he had the misfortune to be wounded in a 
dangerous manner, and no surgi(^l assistance being within reach 
he terminated his short but glorious career. 

There were obvious reasons why the pohtic Chieftain was 
desirous to place the example of this young hero under the eye 
of Waverley, with whose romantic disposition it coincided so 
peculiarly. But his letter turned chiefly upon some triflmg 
commissions which .Waverley had promised to execute for him 
in England, and it was ordy toward the conclusion that Edward 
found these words ; — ‘I owe Flora a grudge for refusing us her 
company yesterday ; and, as I am giving you the trouble of 
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reading these lines, in order 'to keep in your memory your 
promise to procure me the fishing-tackle and cross-how fi*om 
London, I will enclose her verses on the Grave of Wogan. This 
I know will tease her ; for, to tell jmu the truth, I think her 
more in love with the memory of that dead hero than she is 
likely to he with any living one, unless he shall tread a similar 
path. But English squires of our day keep their oak-trees to 
shelter their deer parks, or repair the losses of an evening at 
White’s, and neither invoke them to meath their brows nor 
shelter their graves. Let me hope for one brilliant exception 
in a dear friend, to whom I would most gladly give a dearer 
title.’ 

The verses were inscribed, 

TO AliT OAK TREE 

In (he Church-Yard of , in the Highlands of Scotland, said to marie 

the Grave of Captain fVogan, Tcilled in 1649. 

Emblem of England’s ancient faith, 

Full proudly may thy branches wave, 

Where loyalty lies low in death, 

And valour fills a timeless grave. 

And thou, brave tenant of the tomb ! 

Repine not if our clime deny, 

Above thine honour’d sod to bloom 
The flowerets of a milder sky. 

These owe their birth to genial klay ; 

Beneath a fiercer sun they pine. 

Before the \vinter storm decay ; 

And can their worth be type of thine ? 

Ko ! for, ’mid storms of Fate opposing, 

Still higher swell’d thy dauntless heart. 

And, while Despair tlie scene was closing,’ 

Commenced thy brief but brilliant part. 

’T was then thou sought’st on Albyn’s hill 

(When England’s sons the strife resign’d) 

A rugged race resisting still, ’ 

And unsubdued though unrefined. 

Thy death’s hour heard no kindred wail, 

No holy knell thy requiem rung ; ’ 

Thy mourners were the plaided Gael, 

Thy dirge the clamorous pibroch sung. 

Yet who, in Fortune’s summer-shine 
To waste life’s longest terra away, ‘ 
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"Would ctauge tliat glorious (la%vn of tWne, 

Though, darken’d ere its noontide day ? 

Be thine the tree whose dauntless houghs 
Brave summer’s drought and winter’s gloom. 

Some bound with oak her patriots’ brows. 

As Albyn shadows Wogan’s tomb. 

"Wliat-eYer miglit be the real merit of Flora Mac-Ivor’s poetrj% 
the enthusiasm which it intimated was well calculated to make 
a corresponding impression upon her lover. The lines were 
read — read again, then deposited in Waverley’s bosom, then 
again drawn out, and read line by line, in a low and smothered 
voice, and rvith frequent pauses which prolonged the mental 
treat, as an epicure protracts, by sipping slowly, the enjoyment 
of a- delicious beverage. The entrance of Mrs. Cruickshanks 
with the sublunary articles of dinner and wine hardly inter- 
rupted this pantomime of affectionate enthusiasm. ^ 

At length the tail ungainly figure and ungracious visage 
of Ebenezer presented themselves. The upper part of his 
form, notwithstanding the season required no such defence, 
was^ shrouded in a large great-coat, belted over his under 
habiliments, and crested with a huge cowl of the same stuff, 
which, when drawn over the head and hat, completely over- 
shadowed both, and, being buttoned beneath the chin, was 
called a trot-cozy. His hand grasped a huge jockey- whip, 
garnished with brass mounting. His thin legs tenanted a pair 
of gambadoes, fastened at the sides with rusty clasps. Thus 
accoutred, he stalked into the midst of the apartment, and 
announced his errand in brief phrase : ‘ Yer horses are ready.’ 

‘ You go with me yourself then, landlord 1 ’ 

‘I do, as far as Perth; where ye may be supplied with a 
guide to Embro’, as your occasions shall require.’ 

Thus saying, he placed under Waverley’s eye the bill which 
he held in his hand ; and at the same time, self-invited, filled a 
glass of wine and drank devoutly to a blessing on their journey. 
Waverley. stared at the man’s_ impudence, but, as their eoimec- 
tion was to be short and promised to be convenient, he made no 
ohse^ation upon it ; and, having paid his reckoning, expressed 
his intention to depart immediately. He mounted Dermid 
accordingly and sallied forth from the Golden Candlestick 
followed by the puritanical figure we have described, after he 
had, at the expense of some time and difficulty, and by the 
assistance of a ‘louping-on-stane,’ or structure of masonry 
erected for the traveller’s convenience in front of the house 

VOT.. T — 
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elevated his person to the hack of a lon^-hacked, rav, '-boned, 
thin-gutted phantom of a brokeii-dovii blood-horse, on wliich 
"Waverley’s portmanteau vas deposited- Our liero, though 
not in a very gay humour, could hardly help laughing at the 
appearance of his nev' squire, and at imagining the astonish- 
ment which his person and equipage would have excited at 
Waverley-Honour. 

Edward’s tendenej’' to mirth did not escape mine host of the 
Candlestick, who, conscious of the cause, infused a double 
portion of souring into the Pharisaical leaven of his counte- 
nance, and resolved intemall}’' that, in one way or other, the 
jmung ‘Englisher’ should pay dearly for the contempt with 
which he seemed to regard him. Callura also stood at the 
gate and enjoyed, -with undissembled glee, the ridiculous figure 
of Mr. Gruickshanks. As Waverley passed him he pulled off 
his hat respectfully, and, approaching his stirrup, bade him 
‘Tak heed the auld IVTiig deevil played him nae cantrip.’ 

"Waverley once more thanked and bade him farewell, and 
then rode briskly onward, not sorry to be out of hearing of the 
shouts of the children, as they beheld old Ebenezer rise and 
sink in his stirrups to avoid the concussions occasioned by a 

liard trot upon a half-paved street. The village of was 

soon several miles behind him. 



CHAPTER XXX 


Shows that the Loss of a Horses Shoe may 
he a Serious Inconvenience 


f if A TTFi manner and air of Waverley, but, above all, tbe gbt- 

I tering contents of Ms purse, and tbe indifference Avith 
JL -wMcb be seemed to regard them, somewhat overawed 
Ms companion, and deterred Mm from making any attempts to 
enter upon conversation. His o'wn reflections were moreover 
agitated by various surmises, and by plans of self-interest with 
wMch these were intimately connected. The travellers jour- 
neyed, therefore, in silence, until it was interrupted by the 
annunciation, on the i)art of the guide, that his ‘ naig had lost 
a fore-foot shoe, wMch, doubtless, Ms honour would consider it 
was Ms part to replace.’ 

This was what kwyers call a fisMng question, calculated to 
ascertain how far Waverley was disposed to submit to petty im- 
position. . ‘ My part to replace your horse’s shoe, you rascal ! ’ 
said Waverle 3 ’', mistaking the purport of the intimation. 

‘Indubitably,’ answered Mr. Cruicksbanks ; ‘though there 
w’as no preceese clause to that effect, it canna be expected that 
I am to pay for the casualties whilk may befall the puir naig 
while in your honour’s service. NatMess, if your honour ’ 

‘ 0, vou mean I am to pay the farrier ; hut where shah, we 
find onel’ 

Eejoiced at discerning there would be no objection made on 
the part of Ms tomporarj’' master, Mr. Cruictehanks assured 
him that Caimvreckan, a village wMch thej’" were about to 
enter, was happy in an excellent blacksmith ; ‘ but as he was a 
professor, he would drive a nail for no man on the Sabbath or 
kirk-fast, unless it were in a case of absolute necessity, for wMch 
he always^ charged sixpence each shoe.’ The most important 
part of tMs communication, in the opinion of the speaker, made 
a very slight impression on the hearer, who onl}’- internally 
wondered what college tMs veterinary professor belonged to, 
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not aware that the word was used to denote any person who 
pretended to uncommon sanctity of faith and manner. 

As they entered the village of Caimvreckan,^ they speedily 
distinguished the smith’s house. Being also a public, it was 
two stories high, and proudly reared its crest, covered with grey 
slate, above the thatched hovels by which it was surrounded. 
The adjoining smithy betokened none of the Sabbatical silence 
and repose which Ebenezer had augured from the sanctity of 
his friend. On the contrary, hammer cla.shed and anvil rang, 
the bellows groaned, and the whole apparatus of Vulcan ap- 
peared to be in full activity. Nor was the labour of a rural 
and pacific nature. The master smith, benempt, as liis sign 
intimated, John MucldeAvrath, with two assistants, toiled busily 
in arranging, repairing, and furbishing old muskets, pistols, _ and 
swords, which lay scattered around bis work-shox) in military 
confusion. The open shed, containing the forge, was crowded 
with persons who came and went as if receiving and commum- 
cating important news ; and a single glance at the aspect of the 
people who traversed the street in haste, or stood assembled in 
groups, with eyes elevated and hands uplifted, announced that 
some extraordinap^ intelligence was agitating the public mind 
of the municipality of Caimvreckan. ‘ There is some news,’ 
said mine host of the Candlestick, pushing his lantern-jawed 
visage and bare-boned nag rudely forward into the crowd — 
‘ there is some news ; and, if it please my Creator, I will forth- 
with obtain speirings thereof.’ 

Waverley, with better regulated curiosity than his attend- 
ant’s, dismounted and gave his horse to a boy who stood idling 
near. It arose, perhaps, from the shyness of his character in 
early youth, that he felt dislike at applying to a stranger 
even for casual information, without previously glancing at his 
physiognomy and appearance. While he looked about in order 
to select the person with whom he would most willingly hold 
communication, the buzz around saved him in some degree the 
trouble of interrogatories. The names of Lochiel, Clanronald, 
Glengarrj^ and other distinguished Highland Chiefs, among 
whom Vich Ian Vohr was repeatedly mentioned, were as 
famdiar in men’s mouths as household words ; and from the 
alarm generally expressed, he easily conceived that their descent 
into the Lowlands, at the head of their armed tribes, had either 
already taken place or was instantly apprehended. ’ ’ 


A to represent Auchterarder, a village midway between Perth 

and Stirling, noted for religious controversy (Latng). ^ oeeween t-e 
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' Ere "Waverley could ask particulairs, a strong, large-boned, 
bard-featured woman, about forty, dressed as if ber clothes bad 
been flung on with a pitchfork, her cheeks flushed uitb a scarlet 
red where they were not smutted with soot and lamp-black, 
jostled through the crowd, and, brandishing^ high a child of two 
years old, winch she danced in her arms without regard to its 
screams of terror, sang forth with all her might, — . 

Charlie is my darling, my darling, my darling, 

Charlie is my darling, 

The young Chevalier ! 

‘ D’ ye hear what ’s come ower ye now,’ continued the yirago, 
‘ ye whingeing Whig carles 1 D’ ye hear wha ’s coming to cow 
yer cracks 1 . 

Little wot ye wha ’s coming, 

Little wot ye wha ’s coming, 

A’ the -y^d Macraws are coming.’ 

The Vulcan of Caimvreckan, who acknowledged his Venus 
in this exulting Bacchante, regarded her with a grim and ire- 
foreboding countenance, while some of the senators of the vil- 
lage hastened to interpose. ‘ Whisht, gudewife ; is this a time 
or is this a day to be singing your ranting fule sangs in ? — a 
time when the wine of wrath is poured out without mixture in 
the cup of indignation, and a day when the land should give 
testimony against popery, and prelacy, and quakerism, and 
independency,- and supremacy, and erastianism, and antino- 
mianism, and a’ the errors of the church?’ 

‘ And that’s a’ your Whiggery,’ re-echoed the Jacobite hero- 
ine; ‘that’s a’ your Whiggery, and your presbytery, ye cut- 
lugged, graning carles ! What ! d’ ye think the lads Avi’ the Mts 
will care for yer synods and jmr presbyteries, and yer buttock- 
mail, and yer stool o’ repentance ? Vengeance on the black face 
o’t ! mony an honester_ woman’s been set upon it than streeks 

doon beside ony Whig in the country, I myseU ’ 

Here John Muckle wrath, who dreaded her entering upon a 
detail of personal experience, interposed his matrimonial author- 
ity. ‘Gae hame, and be d .(that I should say sae), and 

put on the sowens for supper.’ 

‘ And you, ye doil’d dotard,’ replied his gentle helpmate, her 
wrath, which had hitherto wandered abroad over the whole 
assembly, being at once and violently impelled into its natural 
channel, ‘ye stand there hammering dog-heads for fules that 
will never snap them at a Highlandman, instead of earning 
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bread for your family and shoeing this winsome young gentle- 
man’s horse that ’s just come Irae the north ! I ’se warrant him 
nane of your whingeing King George folk, but a gallant Gordon, 
at the least o’ him.’ 

The eyes of the assembly were now turned upon Waverley, 
who took the opportunity to beg the smith to shoe his guide’s 
horse with all speed, as he wished to proceed on his journey ; 
for he had heard enough to make him sensible that there would 
be danger in delaying long in this place. The smith’s eyes 
rested on h i m with a look of displeasure and suspicion, not 
lessened by the eagerness with winch his wife enforced Wav- 
erley’s mandate. ‘D’ye hear what the weel-favoured young 
gentleman says, ye drunken ne’er-do-good?’ 

‘ And what may your name be, sir ? ’ quoth Mucklewrath. 

‘It is of no consequence to you,. my friend, provided I pay 
your labour.’ 

‘ But it may be of consequence to the state, sir,’ replied an 
old farmer, smelling strongly of whisky and peat-smoke ; ‘ and I 
doubt we maun delay your journey tUl you have seen the Laird.’ 

‘You certainly,’ said Waverley, haughtily, ‘Avill find it both 
difficult and dangerous to detain me, unless you can produce 
some proper authority.’ 

There was a pause and a whisper among the crowd — 
‘ Secretary Murray ’ — ‘ Lord Lewis Gordon ’ — ‘ Maybe the 
Chevalier , himseU ! ’ Such were the surmises that passed 
huTxie^y among them; and there was obviously an increased 
dispo.sition to resist Waverle/s departure. He attempted to 
argue mildly ^vith them, but his voluntary ally, Mrs. Muckle- 
-svrath, broke in upon and gowned his expostulations, taking 
his part with an abusive violence which was all set down to 
Edward’s account by those on whom it was bestowed. ‘ Ye ’ll 
stop ony gentleman that’s the Prince’s freend?’ for she too, 
though with other feeling.s, had adopted the general opinion 
respecting Waverley. ‘I daur ye to touch him,’ spreading 
abroad her long and muscular fingers, garnished ivith claws 
which a vulture might have- envied, ‘111 set my ten com- 
mandments in the face o’ the first loon that lays a finger on 
him.’ 

‘Gae hame, gudewife,’ quoth the farmer aforesaid • ‘it wad 
better set you to be nursing the gudemah’s bairns than to be 
deaving us here.’ ■ , 

‘His bairns?’ retorted the Amazon, regarding her husband 
with a grin of ineffable contempt — ‘ His bairns ! 
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0 gin yc were dead, gudeman, 

And a grr^in turf on yoxir head, gudeman I 
Then I wad ware my widowhood 
Upon a ranting Highlandman.’ 

This canticle, which excited a suppressed titter among the 
younger part of the audience, totally overcame the patience of 
the taunted man of the ai\vil. ‘ Deil be in me but I 'll put tliis 
het gad down her throat ! ’ cried he in an ecstasy of WTath, 
snatching a bar from the forge ; and he might have executed his 
threat, had he not been witldield by a part of the mob, while the 
rest endeavoured to force the termagant out of his presence. 

Waverley meditated a retreat in the confnsion, hnt his horse 
was nowhere to be seen. At length he observed at some 
distance his faithful attendant, Ebenezer, who, as soon as_ he 
had perceived the turn matters were lihely to take, had with- 
drawn both horses from the press, and, mounted on the one 
and holding the other, answered the loud and repeated calls of 
Waverley for his horse. ‘ Na, na I if ye are nae friend to Idrk 
and the king, and are detained as siccan a person, ye mann 
answer to honest men of the country for breach of contract ; 
and I maun keep the naig and the walise for damage and 
expense, in respect my horse and mysell ^vill lose to-morrow’s 
da3'’s wark, besides the afternoon preaching.’ 

Edward, out of patience, hemmed in and hustled by the' 
rabble on every side, and every moment e:^ecting personal 
violence, resolved to fry measures of intimidation, and at length 
drew a pocket-pistol, tlireatening, on the one hand, to shoot 
whomsoever dared to stop him, and, on the other, menacing 
Ebenezer with a similar doom if he stirred a foot with the 
horses. The sapient Partridge say^s that one man with a pistol 
is equal to a hundred unarmed, because, though he can shoot 
hut one of the multitude, yet no one knows hut that he himself 
may be that luckless individual The levy en masse of Caim- 
vreckan would therefore probably have given way, nor would 
Ebenezer, whose natural paleness had waxed three shades more 
cadaverous, have ventured to dispute a mandate so enforced, 
had not the Vulcan of the village, eager to discharge upon 
some more worthy object the fury which his helpmate had 
provoked, and not ill satisfied to find such an object in 
lYaverleyq rushed at him with the red-hot bar of iron with 
such determination as made the discharge of his pistol an act 
of self-defence. The unfortunate man feU; and while Edward, 
thrilled with a natural horror at the incident, neither had 
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presence of mind to unsheatlie his sword nor to draw his 
remaining pistol, the populace threw themselves upon him, 
disarmed him, and were about to use him with great violence, 
when the appearance of a venerable clergyman, the pastor of 
the parish, put a curb on their fury. 

This worthy man (none of the Goukthrapples or Rentowels) 
maintained ms character with the common people, although he 
preached the . practical fruits of Christian faith . as well as its 
abstract tenets, and was respected by the higher orders, not- 
withstanding he declined soothing their speculative errors by 
converting the pulpit of the gospel into a school of heathen 
morality._ Perhaps it is owing to this mixture of faith and 
practice in his doctrine that, although his memory has formed 
a sort ^ of era in the aimals of Caimvreckan, so that the 
parishioners, to denote what befell Sixty Years since, stiU say it 
happened ‘in good Mr. Morton’s time,’ I have never been able 
to discover which he belonged to, the evangelical or the 
moderate party in the kirk. Nor do. I hold the circumstance 
of much moment, smce, in my own remembrance, the one was 
headed by an Erskme, the other by a Robertson.^ 

Mr. Morton had been alarmed by the discharge of the pistol 
and the increasing hubbub around the smithy- His first 
attention, after he had directed the bystanders to detain 
Wayerley, but to abstain from injuring him, was turned to 
the body of Mucklewrath, over which his wife, in a revulsion 
of feehng, was weeping, howling, and tearing her elf-locks in a 
state little short of distraction. On raising up the smith, the 
first discovery was that he was alive; and the next that he 
was Ifrely to live as long as if he had never heard the report of 

n ^1 1 made a narrow escape, however ; 

me buUet had grazed his head and stunned him for a moment or 
two, wkdi trance teor and confiision of spirit had prolonged 
somewhat bnger He now arose to demand vengeance on the 

acquiesced in the pro- 
po^l of Mr. Morton that he should be carried before the 

rfi .r+u of peace, and placed at his disposal. • The 

rest of the assistants unammously agreed to tbo TnP^qore 
recommended ; even Mrs. Muckle^atr^o had 

The Rev. John ErskinCf D.D., an eminent .-hi ^ *■ 

crcellent man, headed the Evangelical nartviVi^^^^ divine and a most 

tbe time wlion the celebrated Dr. Robcrtsoif 
• of the Moderate party/' These two di<;tinrrniefiAri was the leader 

in the Old Grey^ Friars’ collea^es 

differed In church politics, preserved the most 

friends and as clergymen serving the same cure^ ” Private 
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recover from her hysterics, rvhimpered forth, ‘She ^Yadna say 
iiaething against rvhat the minister proposed ; he was e’en ower 
gude for his trade, and she hoped to see him vi’ a dainty decent 
bishop’s gown on his back ; a comelier sight than your Geneva 
cloaks and bands, 1 wis.’ 

All controversy being thus laid aside, Waverlcy, escorted by 
the whole inhabitants of the village who were not bed-ridden, 
was conducted to the house of Cairnvreckau, which was about 
half a mile distant. 



CHAPTEU XXXI 

An Examination 


M AJOU MELVILLE of Cairn\Teckai3, an eWerly gentle- 
man, • 3 vho had spent his youth in the military sendee, 
received jMt. Morton wnth great Idndncss, and our 
hero vdth civUitj’’, which the equivocal circumstances wherein 
Edward was placed rendered constrained and distant. 

The nature of the smith’s hurt was inquired into, and, as the 
actual injury was likely to prove trifling, and the circumstances 
in which it was received rendered the infliction on Edwards 
part a natural act of self-defence, the Major conceived he might 
dismiss that matter on Waverley’s depositing in his hands a 
small sum for the benefit of the wounded person. 

‘I could wish, sir,’ continued the Major, ‘that m}’’ duty 
terminated here ; hut it is necessary that we should have some 
further inquiry into the cause of your journey through the 
country at this unfortunate and distracted time.’ 

Mr. Ehenezer Cruickshanks now stood forth, and communi- 
cated to the magistrate all he knew or suspected from the 
reserve of TTaverley and the evasions of CaUum Eeg. Tlie 
horse upon which Edward rode, he said, he knew to belong to 
Vich Ian Vohr, though he dared not tax Edward’s former 
attendant with the fact, lest he should have his house and 
stables burnt over his head some night by that godless gang, 
the Mac-Ivors. He concluded by exaggerating his OAvn services 
to Mrk and state, as having been the means, under God (as he 
modestly qualified the assertion), of attaching this suspicious 
and formidable delinquent. He intimated hopes of future re- 
ward, and of instant reimbursement for loss of time, and even of 
character, by travelling on the state business on the fast-day. 

To this Major Melville answered, with great composure, that 
so far from claiming any merit in this affair, Mr. Cruickshanks 
ought to deprecate the imposition of a very heavy fine for 
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neglecting to lodge, in terms of tlie recent proclamation, an 
account uith tlie nearest magistrate of any stranger who came 
to his inn ; that, as Mr. Gruickshanks boasted so much of reli- 
gion and loyalty, he should not impute this conduct to disf 
affection, hut only suppose that his zeal for kirk and state had 
been lulled asleep by the opportunity of charging a stranger 
with double horse-hire ; that, however, feeling himself incom- 
petent to decide singly upon the conduct of a person of such 
importance, he should reserve it for consideration of the next , 
quarter-sessions. Now our history for the present saith no 
more of hirn of the Candlestick, who wended dolorous ‘ and 
malcontent back to his own dwelling. 

Major Melville then commanded the villagers to return to 
their homes, excepting two, who officiated as constables, and 
whom he directed to wait below. The apartment was thus 
cleared of everj"- person but Mr. Morton, whom the Major invited 
to remain ; a sort of factor, who acted as clerk; and Waverley 
himself. There ensued a painful and embarrassed pause, till 
Major Melville, looldng upon "Waverley Avith much compassion, 
and often consulting a paper or memorandum which he held in 
his hand, requested to know his name. — ‘ Edward Waverley.’ 

‘ I thought so ; late of the dragoons, and nephew of 

Sir Eyerard Waverley of Waverley -Honour 1 ’ 

‘ The same.’ 

‘ Young gentleman, I am extremely sorry that this painful 
duty has fallen to my lot.’ 

‘ Duty, Major MelviUe, renders apologies superfluous.’ 

‘ True, sir ; permit me, therefore, to ask you how your time 
has been disposed of since you obtained leave of absence from 
your regiment, several weeks ago, until the present moment 1 ’ 
‘My reply,’ said “Waverley, ‘to so general a question must 
he guided by the nature of the charge which renders it neces- 
sar3^ I request to Imow what that charge is, and upon what 
authority I am forcibly detained to reply to it ? ’ 

‘ The charge, Mr. Waverley, I grieve to say, is of a very high 
nature, and affects your chmacter both as a soldier and a 
subject. In the fomer capacit^^ you are charged with spreading 
mutiny and rebellion among the men you commanded, and 
setting them the example of desertion, b)’- prolonging your own 
absence from the regiment, contrai^’- to the express orders of 
your commanding officer. The cml crime of W'hich you stand 
accused is that of high treason and levying war against the 
king, the highest delinquency of which a subject can be guilty. 
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‘And by wbat authority am I detained to reply to such 
heinous calumnies?’ 

‘ By one which you must not dispute, nor I disobey,’ 

5 He handed to Waverley a warrant from the Supreme 
Uriminal Court of Scotland, in full form, for apprehending and 
securing the person of Edward Waverley, Esq.,^ suspected of 
treasonable practices and other high crimes and misdemeanours. 

The astonishment which Waverley ej^ressed at this com- 
munication was imputed by Major Melrille to conscious guilt, 
while Mr. Morton was rather disposed to constine it into the 
surprise of innocence unjustly suspected. There was something 
true in both conjectures ; for although Edward’s mind acquitted 
him of the crime with which he was charged, yet a hasty review 
of his own conduct convinced him he might have great diffi- 
culty in establishing his innocence to the satisfaction of others. 

‘It is a very painful part of this painful business,’ said Major 
Melville, after a pause, ‘ that, under so grave a charge, I must 
necessarily request to see such papers as you have on your person.’ 

‘You shall, sir, without reserve,’ said Edward, throwing his 
pocket-booh and memorandums upon the table ; ‘ there is but 
one with which I could wish you would dispense.’ 

‘I am afraid, hir. Waverley, I can indulge you with no 
reservation.’ 

‘ You shall see it then, sir ; and as it can be of no service, 
I beg it may be returned.’ 

He took from his bosom the lines he had that morning 
received, and presented them with the envelope. 'The Major 
perused them in silence, and directed Ms clerk to make a copy 
of them. He then wrapped the copy in- the envelope, and 
placing it on the table before him, returned the original to 
Waverley, with an air of melancholy gravity. 

After indulging the prisoner, for such our hero must now be 
considered, with what he thought a reasonable time for reflec- 
tion, Major Melville resumed Ms examination, premising that, 
as Mr. Waverley seemed to object to general questions, Ms 
interrogatories should be as specific as his information per- 
mitted. He then proceeded in his investigation, dictating, as 
he went on, the import of the questions and answers to the 
amanuensis, by whom it was written down. 

‘Did Mr. Waverley know one Humphry Houghton, a non- 
commissioned officer in Gardiner’s dragoons ? ’ , ’ 

‘ Certainly ; he was sergeant of my troop, and son of a tenant 
of my uncle.’ 
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‘Exactly — and had a considerable share of your confidence, 
and an influence among his comrades ? ’ 

■ ‘I had never occasion to repose confidence in a person of 
his description,’ answered^ Waverley. ‘I favoured >Sergeant 
Houghton as a clever, active 3 mung fellow, and I believe his 
fellow-soldiers respected him_ accordingly.’ 

‘ But you used through this man,’ answered Major Melville, 
‘to communicate with such of your troop as were recruited 
upon YTaverley-Honour ? ’ 

‘Certainly; the poor fellows, finding themselves in a re^- 
ment cMefiy composed of Scotch or Irish, looked up to me in 
any of their little distresses, and naturally made their country- 
man and sergeant their spokesman on such occasions.’ 

‘ Sergeant Houghton’s influence,’ continued the Major, ‘ ex- 
tended, then, particularly over those soldiers who followed you 
to the regiment from your uncle’s estate V 

‘ Surely ; but what is that to the present purpose V ^ 

‘To that r am just coming, and I beseech your candid reply. 
Have you, since leaving the regiment, held any correspondence, 
direct or indirect, with this Sergeant Houghton 1 ^ 

‘ I ! — 1 hold correspondence with a man of his rank and 
situation! How, or for what purpose 1’ 

‘That you are to explain. But did you not, for example, 
send to mm for some books 1’ 

‘ You remind me of a trifling commission,’ said Waverley, 
‘ which I gave Sergeant Houghton, because my servant could not 
read. I do recollect I bade him, by letter, select some books, of 
which I sent him a list, and send them to me at Tully-Veolan.’ 

‘ And of what description were those books 1 ’ 

‘They related almost entirely to elegant literature; they 
were designed for a lady’s perusal’ 

‘Were, there not, Mr. Waverle}’^, treasonable tracts and 
pamphlets among them ? ’ 

‘There were some political treatises, into which I hardly 
looked. They had.been sent to me by the oflfieiousness of a kind 
frien^ whose heart is more to be esteemed than his prudence or 
pohtical sagacity ; they seemed to be dull compositions.’ 

, ‘That friend,’ continued the persevering inquirer, ‘was a 
Mr. Pembroke, a nonjuring clergjman, the author of two tr^- 
sonable works, of which the manuscripts were found among 
your baggage?’ 

‘But of which, I give you my honour as a gentleman,’ 
rephed Waverley, ‘ I never read six pages.’ 
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"I am not jmur judge, Mr. Waverley; your examination 
will be transmitted elsewliere. And now to proceed. Do you 
know a person tliat passes by the name of Wily Will, or Will 
Eutbven V , . , 

‘ I never heard of such a name till this moment.’ 

‘Did you never through such a person, or any other person, 
communicate ^Yith Sergeant Humphry Houghton, instigating 
him to desert, -with as many of his comrades as he could seduce 
to join him, and unite with the Highlanders and other rebels 
now in arms under the command of the young Pretender ? ’ 

‘ I assure you I am not only entirely guiltless of the plot you 
have laid to my charge, but 1 detest it from the ver}^ bottom of 
my soul, nor would I be guilty of such treacheiy to gain a 
tlnone, either for mj'self or any other man alive.’ 

‘ Yet when I consider this envelope in the handwriting of one 
of those misguided gentlemen wEo are now in arms against their 
country, and the verses which it enclosed, I cannot but find 
some analogy between the enterprise 1 have mentioned and the 
exploit of Wogan, which the wTiter seems to expect you should 
imitate.’ 

Waverley was struck with the coincidence, but denied that 
the wishes or expectations of the letter- writer were to be 
regarded as proofs of a charge, othervuse chimerical. 

‘But, if I. am rightly informed, 5 mur time was spent, during 
your; absence^ froni the regiment, between the house of this 
Highland Chieftain and that of Mr. Bradwardihe of Bradwar- 
dine, also in arms for this unfortunate cause ? ’ 

‘ I do not mean to disguise it ; but I do deny, most resolutely, 
being privy to any of their de.signs against the government.’ 

‘ You do not, however, I presume, intend to deny that you 
attended your host Glennaquoich to a rendezvous, where, under 
a pretence of a general hunting match, most of the accomplices 
of his treason were assembled to concert measures for taking 
arms V ‘ ’ . 

‘ I acknowledge having been at such a meeting,’ said Waver- 
ley ; ‘ but I. neither heard nor saw anything which could give it 
the character you afiix to it.’ ' 

‘Prom thence you proceeded,’ continued the magistrate, 
‘with Glennaquoich and a part of his clan, to join the ariny 
of the young Pretender, and returned, after having paid your 
homage to him, to discipline and arm the remainder and finite 
theni to his bands on their way southward ? ’ ' ’ ’ 

‘ I never went with Glennaquoich on sfich an errand. I never 
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so inucli -as beard that the person vbom you mention was in the 
count^3^’ 

. He then detailed the bistory of bis misfortune at the bunt- 
ing match, and added, that on bis return be found bimself 
suddenly deprived of bis commission, and cbd not deny that 
be then, for tbe first time, observed sjunptoms wbicb indicated 
a disposition in tbe Highlanders to take aims ; but added that, 
having no inclination to join their cause, and no longer any 
reason for remaining in Scotland, he was now on his return 
to his native country, to which he had been summoned by those 
who had a right to direct ins motions, as Major Melville would 
perceive from the letters on the table. 

Major hlelville accordingly perused the letters of Richard 
Wavcrley, of Sir Everard, and of Aunt Rachel ; but the infer- 
ences he dreiv from them were different from what Waverley 
expected. They held the language of discontent with govern- 
ment, threw out no obscure hints of revenge, and that of poor 
Aunt Rachel, which plainly asserted the justice of tbe Stuart 
cause, was held to contain the open avowal of what the others 
only ventured to insinuate. 

‘ Permit me another question, Mr. Waverley,’ said Major 
Melville. ‘ Did you not receive repeated letters from your com- 
manding officer, warning you and commanding you to return 
to your post, and acquainting you with the use made of your 
name to spread discontent among your soldiers?’ 

‘I never did. Major Melville. One letter, indeed, I received 
from him, containing a civil intimation of his wish that I would 
employ my leave of absence otherwise than in constant residence 
at Bradwardine, as to which, I own, I thought he was not called 
on to interfere ; and, finally, I received, on the same day on 
which I observed myself superseded in the Gazette, a second 
letter from Colonel Gardiner, commanding me to join the regi- 
ment, an order which, ovdng to my absence, abeady mentioned 
and accounted for, I received too late to be obeyed. If there 
were any intermediate letters, and certainly from the Colonel’s 
high character I think it probable that there were, they have 
never reached, me.’' ■ ■ 

‘I have omitted, Mr. Waverley,’ continued Major Melville, 

‘ to inquire after a matter of less consequence, but which has 
nevertheless been publicly talked of to your disadvantage. It 
is said that a treasonable toast having been proposed in your 
hearing and presence,' you, holding his Majesty’s commission, 
suffered the task of resenting it to devolve upon another gen- 
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you in a court of justice; hut if, as I am informed, the officers 
of your regiment requested an explanation of such a rumour, 
as a gentleman and soldier I cannot hut he surprised that you 
did not afford it to them.’ 

This was too much. Beset and pressed on every hand by 
accusations, in which gross falsehoods were blended with such 
circumstances of truth as could not fail to procure them credit, 
— alone, unfriended, and in a strange land, Waverley almost 
gave up his life and honour for lost, and, leaning his head upon 
his hand, resolutely refused to answer any further questions, 
since the fair and candid statement he had already made had 
only served to furnish arms against him. 

Without expressing either surprise or displeasure at the 
change in Waverley ’s manner. Major Melville proceeded com- 
posedly to put several other queries to him. ‘ What does it avail 
me to answer you ? ’ said Edward sullenly. ‘ You appear con- 
vinced of my guilt, and wrest every reply I have made to sup- 
port your own preconceived opiniom Enjoy your supposed 
triumph, then, and torment me no further. If I am capable of 
the cowardice and treachery your charge burdens me with, I am 
not worthy to be believed in any reply I can make to you. If I 
am not deserving of your suspicion — and God and my own con- 
science bear evidence with me that it is so — then 1 do not see 
why I should, by my candour, lend my accusers arms against 
my innocence. There is no reason I should answer a word 
more, and I am determined to abide by this resolution.’ And 
again he resumed his posture of sullen and determined silence. 

‘ Allow me,’ said the magistrate, ‘ to remind you of one reason 
that may suggest the propriety of a candid and open confession, 
’rhe inexperience of youth, Mr. Waverley, lays it open to the 
plans of the more designing and artful ; and one of your friends 
at least — I mean Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich — ranks Mgh in 
the latter class, as, from your apparent ingenuousness, youth, 
and unaquaintance with the maimers of the Highlands, 1 should 
be disposed to place you among the former. In such a case, a 
false step or error like yours, which I .shall he happy to consider 
as involuntary, may be atoned for, and I would willingly act 
as intercessor. But, as you must necessarily be acquainted 
with the strength of the individuals in this country who have 
assumed arms, with their means and with their plans, I must 
expect you will merit this mediation on my part by a frank and 
candid • avowal of all that has come to your knowledge upon 
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these heads ; in which case, I think I can venture to promise 
that a very short personal restraint will he the only ill con- 
sequence that can arise from your accession to these unhappy 
integues.' 

Waverley listened with great composure until the end of 
this exhortation, when, springing from his seat with an energy 
he had not yet displayed, he replied, ‘Major Melville, since that 
is yotir name, I have hitherto answered your questions with 
candour, or declined them with temper, because their import 
concerned myself alone; but, as you presume to esteem me 
mean enough to commence informer agamst others, who re- 
ceived me, whatever may he their public misconduct, as a guest 
and friend, I declare to jmu that I consider your questions 
as. an insult infinitely more offensive than your calumnious 
suspicions ; and that, since my hard fortune permits me no 
other mode of resenting them than by verbal defiance,^ you 
should sooner have my heart out of my bosom than a single 
syllable of information on subjects which I could only be- 
come acquainted with in the lull confidence of unsuspecting 
hospitali^^’ 

Mr. Morton and the Mifjor looked at each other; and the 
former, who, in the course of the examination, had been re- 
peatedly troubled with a sorry rheum, had recourse to his 
snuff-box and his handkerchiefr 

‘Mr. Waverley,’ said the Major, ‘my present situation pro- 
hibits me alike from giving or receiving offence, and I will 
not protract a discussion which approaches to either. I am 
afraid I must sign a warrant for detaining you in custody, but 
this house shall for the present be your prison. I fear I cannot 
persuade you to accept a share of our supper ? — (Edward shook 
Ms head) — but I will order refreshments in your apartment.’ . 

Our hero bowed and ^vithdrew, under guard of the officers of 
justice, to a small hut handsome room, where, declining all offers 
of food or wine, he flung hemself on the bed, and, stupified By 
. the harassing events and mental fatigue of this miserable day, 
he sunlc into a deep and heavy slumber. This was more than 
he Mmself could have expected ; but it is mentioned of the 
North- American Indians, when at the stake of torture, that on 
the least intermission of agony they will sleep until the fire is 
applied to awaken them. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 



A Conference and tlie Consequence 

AJOU MELVILLE had detained Mr. Morton during 
his examination of Waverley, both because he thought 
he might derive assistance from his practical good 
sense and approved loyalty, and also because it was agreeable 
to have a witness of unimpeached candour and veracity to pro- 
ceediugs which touched the honour and safety of a young Eng- 
lishman of high rank and family, and the expectant heir, of a 
large fortune. Eveiy step he feiew would he rigorously can- 
vassed, and it was his business to place the justice and integrity 
of his own conduct beyond the limits of question. 

When Waverley retired, the laird and clergyman of Caim- 
vreckan sat down in silence to their evening meal. While the 
servants were in attendance neither chose to say anything on 
the circumstances which occupied their minds, and neither felt 
it easy to speak upon any other. The youth and apparent 
frankness of Waverley stood in strong contrast to the shades of 
suspicion which darkened around him, and he had a soft of 
naivete and openness of demeanour that seemed to belong to 
one unhackneyed in the ways of intrigue, and which pleaded 
highly in his favour. 

Each mused over the particulars of the examination, and 
each viewed it through the medium of his own feelings. . Both 
Avere men of ready and acute talent, and both were equally 
competent to combine various parts of evidence, and to deduce 
from them the necessary conclurions. But the Avide difference 
of their habits and education often occasioned a great discrepancy 

in their respective deductions from admitted premises: 

Major Melville had been versed in camps and cities ; he was 
vigilant by profession and cautious from experience, had met 
with much evil in the world, and therefore, though himself an 
upright magistrate and an honourable man, his opinion of others 
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■were always strict, and sometimes unjustly severe. Mr. Mor- 
ton, on tlie contrarj^, liad passed from the literaiy pursuits of a 
college, ^Yhere he was beloved his companions and respected 
by his teachers, to the ease and simplicity of his present charge, 
where his opportunities of -witnessing evil were few, and never 
dwelt upon but in order to encourage repentance and amend- 
ment ; and where the love and respect of His parishioners repaid 
his affectionate zeal in their behalf by endeavouring to disguise 
from him what they knew would give liim the most acute pain, 
namely, their own occasional transgressions of the duties which 
it was the business of his hfe to recommend. Thus it was a 
common sajdng in the neighbourhood (though both were popu- 
lar characters), that the laird knew only the ill in the parish 
and the . minister only the good. 

A love of letters,' though kept in subordination to his cleri- 
cal studies and duties, also distinguished the pastor of Caim- 
vreckan, and had tinged his mind in earlier days with a slight 
feeling of romance, which no after incidents of real life had 
entirely dissipated. The early loss of an amiable young 
-woman whom he had' married for love, and who was quickly 
followed to the grave by an only child, had also served, even 
after the lapse of many years, -to soften a disposition naturally 
mild and contemplative. His feelings on the present occa- 
sion were therefore likely -to differ from those of the severe 
disciplinarian, strict magistrate, and distrustful man of the 
world. 

When the servants had -withdrawn, the silence of both 
parties continued, until Major Mel-voUe, filling his glass and 
pushing the bottle to Mr. Morton, commenced — 

‘A . distressing affair -this, Mn Morton. I fear this 
youngster has brought himself -within the compass of a 
halter.’ 

‘ God forbid ! ’ answered the clergyman. 

‘Marry, and amen,’ said the temporal magistrate; ‘but I 
thinlc even your merciful logic will hardly deny the con- 
clusion.’ 

‘Surety, Major,’ answered the clergyman, ‘I should hope it 
might be averted, for aught we havej heard to-night ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I ’ replied Melville. ‘ But, my good parson, you are 
one of those who would communicate to every criminal the 
benefit of clergy.’ 

. ‘ Unquestionably I would. Mercy and long-suffering are the 
grounds of the doctrine I am called to teach.’ 
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‘True, religiously speaking; but mercy to a criminal may 
gross injustice to the communit}’'. 1 don’t spcJik of this youi 
felloAv in particular, who I hcartil}' wish may he able to cle 
himself, for I like both his modesty and his spirit. But 1 fe 
he has rushed upon his fate.’ 

‘ And why ? Hundreds of misguided gentlemen arc now 
arms against the government, many, doubtless, upon principl 
which education and early prejudice liave gilded with f 
names of patriotism and heroism; Justice, when she selec 
her victims from such a multitude (for surcl}' all will nqt^ 
destroyed), must regard the moral motive. He whom amhiti( 
or hope of personal advantage has led to disturb the peace 
a well-ordered goveriunent, let him fall a victim to the law 
but surely youth, misled hj^ tlie wild visions of chivalr}'' ai 
imaginary loyalt}’’, may jdead for pardon.’ 

‘ If visionary chivalry and imaginaiy loyalty come wnth 
the predicament of high treason,’ replied the magistrate, 
Imow no court in Christendom, my dear Mr. Morton, whe 
they can sue out their Habeas Corpus.’ 

. ‘ But I cannot see that this 3 muth’s guilt is at all establish^ 
to my satisfaction,’ said the cler^Tnan. 

‘ Because your good-nature blinds your good sense,’ repli' 
Major Melville. ‘ Observe now : This jmung man, descend 
of a family of hereditary Jacobites, his uncle the leader of t 

Tory interest in the county of , his father a disobliged ai 

discontented courtier, his tutor a nonjuror and the author 
two treasonable volumes — this youth, I say, enters into Garc 
ner’s dragoons, bringing with him a body of young fellows fro 
his uncle’s estate, who have not sticlded at avo^ving in tin 
way the High-Church principles they learned at Waverle 
Honour, in their disputes with their comrades. To these yom 
men Waverley is unusually attentive; they are supplied wi 
money beyond a soldier’s wants and inconsistent with his di 
cipline ; and are under the management of a favourite sergeai 
tlnqugh whom they hold an unusually close communicatii 
witli their captain, and afiect to consider themselves as ind 

officers, and superior to their comrades/ 
All this, my dear Major, is the natural consequence of th( 
attachment to their jmung landlord, and of their finding thei 
selves in a regiment levied chiefly in the north of Ireland ai 
tne west of Scotland, and of course among comrades disposi 
to .quarrel vuth them, both as Englishmen and as members 
the Church of England.’ 
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‘"Well said, parson 1 ’ replied the magistrate. ‘ I would some 
of your sjmod heard jmu. But let me go on. This 3'oimg man 
obtains leave of absence, goes to Tnlly- Veolan — the principles 
of the Baron of Bradwardine are pretty well known, not to 
mention that this lad’s uncle brought lum olf in the y^ear fif- 
teen 3 he engages there in a brawl, in which he is said to have 
disgraced the commission he bore ; Colonel Gardiner writes to 
him, first mildly, then more sharpl)" — I think 3mu will not 
doubt his ha-vung done so, since he sa3^s so ; the mess imute him 
to explain the quarrel in which he is said to have been involved ; 
he neither replies to his commander nor his comrades. In the 
meanwhile ins soldiers become mutinous and disorder^, and 
at length, when the rumour of this unhappy rebellion becomes 
general, his favourite Sergeant Houghton and another fellow are 
detected in correspondence with a French emissary, accred- 
ited, as he says, by Captain 'W’averle3% who urges him, accord- 
ing^ to the men’s confession, to desert vdth the troop and join 
their captain, who was with Prince Charles. In the meanwhile 
this trusty captain is, h3’‘ his own admission, residing at Glenna- 
quoich with the most active, subtle, and desperate Jacobite in 
Scotland ; he goes with him at least as far as their famous hunting 
rendezvous, and I fear a little farther. Meanwhile two other 
summonses are sent him ; one warning him of the disturbances 
in his troop, another peremptorily ordering him to repair to the 
regiment, which, indeed, common sense might liave dictated, 
when he observed rebellion thickening aU round him. He 
returns an absolute refusal, and throws up his commission.’ 

‘ He had been already deprived of it,’ said Mr. Morton. 

‘But he regrets,’_ replied Melville, ‘that the measure had 
anticipated his resignation. His baggage is seized at his 
quarters and at Tully-Veolan, and is found to contain a stock 
of pestilent Jacobitical pamphlets, enough to poison a whole 
country, besides the unprinted lucubrations of his worthy ^end 
and tutor Mr. Pembroke.’ 

‘ He says he never read them,’ answered the minister. 

‘In an ordinary case I should believe him,’ replied the 
magistrate, ‘ for they are as stupid and pedantic in composition 
as mischievous in their tenets. But can you suppose an}’-- 
thing but value for the principles they maintain would induce 
a young man of his age to lug such trash about with him? 
Then, when news arrive of the approach of the rebels, he sets 
out in a sort of disguise, refusing to teU his name j and, if yon 
old fenatic tell truth, attended by a very’- suspicious character, 
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and mounted on a liorse known to have belonged to Glenna- 
quoich,^ and^ bearing on bis person letters from bis family 
expressing bigb rancour against the bouse of Brunswick, and a 
copy of verses in praise of one Wogan, wbo abjured tbe service 
of tbe Parbament to join tbe Highland insurgents, wlien in 
arms to restore tbe bouse of Stuart, witb a body of Engbsli 
cavalry — tbe very counterpart of liis own plot — and summed up 
witb a ‘ Go tbou and do like'wise ’ from that loyal subject, and 
most safe and peaceable character, Fergus Mac- Ivor of Glenna- 
quqich, Vicb Ian Vobr, and so forth. , And, lastly,’ continued 
Major Melville, warming in the detail of bis arguments, ‘where 
do we find this second edition of Cavaber Wogan ?. Why, truly, 
in tbe very track most proper for execution of bis design, and 
pistolling the first of the king’s subjects ;wbo ventures to 
question bis intentions.’ • • 

Mr. Morton prudently abstained from argument, which be 
perceived would only harden tbe magistrate in his opinion, 
and merely asked bow be intended to dispose of tbe prisoner 1 
‘ It' is a question of some difficulty, considering the state of 
the country,’ said Major MelviUe. 

‘Could you not detain him (being such a gentleman-like 
young man) here in. your own bouse, but of barm’s vf&y, tiU this 
storm blow over ? ’ 


'bly good friend,’ said Major Melville, ‘neither your bouse 
nor mine -svib be long out of barm’s way, even were it legal to 
confine him here. I have just learned that tbe commander-in- 
cbief, wbo marched into tbe Highlands to seek . out and disperse 
the msurgento, has declined giving them battle at Corryarrick, 
and marched on northward with all tbe di>sposable force of 
goverimient to Inverness, Jolm-o’-Groat’s House, or the devil, 
lor what I know, leavmg_ the • road to tbe Low Countrj’’ open 
and undefended to_ tbe Highland army.’ f 

Good God! said the clergyman; ‘Is tbe man a.cowardi 
a traitor, or an idiot V 

‘None of tbe three, I believe,’ answered Melville. ;.‘Sir 
the commonplace courage of a common soldier, is 

commanded, and understands 
f " ^^“^elf in circumstances 

ot mpoitonce as I, my dear parson, to occupy your pulpit.’ 

naturally dLrted the 
s~vSTes“=' l^oweverrthe 

•I believe,’ said Major Melville, 'that I must give this 
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young man in cliarge to some of the detached parties of anned 
volunteers who were lately sent out to overawe the disaffected 
districts. Tliey are now recalled towards Stirling, and a small 
body comes this way to-morrow or next day, commanded bj’- 
the Westland man — what ’s his name 1 You saw him, and said 
he was the very model of one of Cromwell’s military saints.’ 

‘ Gilfillan, the Cameronian,’ answered Mn Morton. ‘ I wish 
the young gentleman- may he safe with him. Strange things 
are done in the heat and burr}’’ of minds in so agitating a crisis, 
and I fear GilfiUan is of a sect which has suffered persecution 
without learning merc}^’ 

‘ He has only to lodge Mr. Waverley in Stirling Castle,’ said 
the Major; ‘1 will give strict injunctions to treat him well. 
I really caimot derise any better mode for securing him,' and 
I fancy 3 mu would hardly advise me to encounter the responsi- 
hihty of setting him at llbe^^’ 

‘ But you will have no objection to my seeing him to-morrow 
in, private 1’ said the minister. 

■ * Hone, certainly ; your loyalty and character are my warrant. 
But with what view do you make the request ? ’ 

‘Simpljq’ replied Mr. Morton, ‘to make the experiment, 
whether he may not he brought to communicate to me some 
circumstances which ma}'- hereafter he useful to alle'riate, if 
not to exculpate, his conduct.’ 

‘Phe friends now parted and retired to rest, each filled with 
the most anxious reflections on the state of the countiy. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

A Confidant 

W AVERLE Y awoke in the morning from troubled dreams 
and unrefreshing slumbers to a full consciousness of 
the horrors of his situation. How it miglit termi- 
nate he Imew not. He might be delivered up to military law, 
which, in the midst of civil -war, was not likely to be scrupulous 
in the choice of its victims or the quality of the evidence. Nor 
did he feel much more comfortable at the thoughts of a trial 
before a Scottish court of justice, where he knew the laws and 
forms differed in many respects from those of England, and had 
been taught to believe, however erroneously, that the liberty and 
rights of the subject were less carefiilly protected. A sentiment 
of bitterness rose in his mind against the government, which he 
considered as the cause of his embarrassment and peril, and he 
cursed internally his scrupulous rejection of Mac-1 vor's invita- 
tion to accompany him to the field. 

‘Why did not I,’ he said to himself, ‘like other men of 
honour, take the earliest opportunity to welcome to Britain the 
descendant of her ancient kings and lineal heir of her throne ? 
Why did not I — 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 

And welcome home again discarded faith, 

Seek out Prince Charles, and fall before his feet ? 

All that has been recorded of excellence and worth in the 
house of Waverley has been founded upon their loyal faith 
to the house of Stuart. From the interpretation which this 
Scotch magistrate has put upon the letters of my uncle and 
father, it is plain that I ought to have understood them as 
marshalHng me to the course of my ancestors ; and it has been 
my gross dulness, joined to the obscurity of expression which 
they adopted for the sake of security, that has confounded my 
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judgment. Had I yielded to the first generous impulse of in- 
dignation when I learned that my honour was practised upon, 
how different had been my present situation I I had then "been 
firee and in arms fighting, like my forefathers, for love, for 
loyalty, and for fame. And now I am here, netted and in the 
toils, at the disposal of a suspicious, stern, and cold-hearted 
man, perhaps to be turned over to the solitude of a dungeon or 
the infamy of a public execution. 0, Fergus! how true has 
your prophecy proved ; and how speed}^, how very speedy, has 
been its accomplishment 1’ 

'While Edward was ruminating on these painful subjects of 
contemplation, and very naturally, though not quite so justly, 
bestowing upon the reigning dynasty that blame which was due 
to chance, or, in part at least, to his own unreflecting conduct, 
Mr. Morton availed himself of Major Melville’s permission to 
pay him an early visit. 

Waverley’s first impulse was to intimate a desire that he 
might not be disturbed with questions or conversation ; but he 
suppressed it upon observing the benevolent and reverend 
appearance of the clergjnuan who had rescued him from the 
immediate violence of the villagers. 

‘I believe, sir,’ said the unfortunate young man, ‘that iu 
any other circumstances I should have had as much gratitude 
to express to you as the safety of my life may be worth ; but 
such is the present tumult of my miud, and such is my antici- 
pation of what I am yet likely to endure, that I can hardly 
offer you thanks for your interposition.’ 

Mr. Morton repKed, that, far from making any claim upon 
his good opinion, his only wish and the sole purpose of his visit 
was to find out the means pf deserving it. ‘ My excellent friend, 
Major Melville,’ he continued, ‘has feelings and duties as a 
soldier and pubhc fimctionary by which I am not fettered ; nor 
can I always coincide in opinions which he forms, perhaps with 
too little allowance for the imperfections of human nature.’ 
He paused and then proceeded : ‘ I do not intrude myself on 
your confidence, Mr. "Waverley, for the purpose of learning any 
circumstances the Icnowledge of which can be prejudicial either 
to yourself or to others ; but I own my earnest wish is that 
you would intrust me vith any particulars which could lead to 
your exculpation. I can solemnly assure you they •will be de- 
posited Avith a faithful and, to the extent of his limited powers, 
a zealous agent.’ ’ 

‘You are, sir, I presume, a Presbji^rian clergyman?’ Mr. 
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Morton bowed. ‘ Were I to be guided by the prepossessions of 
education, I might distrust your friendly professions m my 
case ; but I have observed that similar prejudices are nourmhed 
in this country against your professional brethren of the Epis- 
copal persuasion, and I am willing to believe them equally 
unfounded in both cases.’ 

‘Evil to him that tliinks otherivise,’ said Mr. Morton; or 
who holds church government and ceremonies as the exclusive 
gage of Christian faith or moral virtue.’ ^ m 

‘But,’ continued Waverley, ‘I cannot perceive wliy I should 
trouble you with a detail of particulars out of which, after re- 
volving them as carefully as possible in my recollection, I find 
myself unable to explain much of what is charged against me. 

I Imow, indeed, that I am innocent, but I hardl}’’ see how I can 
hope to prove myself so.’ 

‘It is for that very reason, Mr. Waverley,’ said the clerp^- 
man, ‘that I venture to solicit your confidence. My laiowledge 
of individuals in this country is , pretty general, and can upon 
occasion be extended. Your situation "will, I fear,^ preclude 
your taldng those active steps for recovering intelligQnce or 
tracing imposture which I would willingly undertake in your 
behalf; and if you are not benefited by my exertions, at least 
they cannot be prejudicial to you.’ 

Waverley, after a few minutes’ reflection, was convinced that 
his reposing confidence in Mr. Morton, so far as he himself was 
concerned, could hurt neither Mr; Bradwardine nor Fergus 
Mac-Ivor, both of whom had openly assumed arms against the 
government, and that it might possibly, if the professions of his 
new friend corresponded in sincerity with the earnestness of 
his expression, be of some service to himself He therefore ran 
briefly over most of the events Avith which the reader is already 
acquainted, suppressing his attachment to Flora, and indeed 
neither mptioning her nor Rose Bradwardine in the course of 
his narrative. 

Mr. Morton seemed particularly struck with the account of 
Waverley’s visit to Donald Bean Lean. ‘I am glad,’ he said, 
‘yon did not mention this circumstance to the Major. ' It is 
capable of great misconstruction on the part of those who do 
not consider the power of curiosity and the influence of 
romance as motives of youthful conduct When I was a young 
man like you, Mr. Waverley, any such hair-brained expedition 
(I beg your pardon for the expression) would have had in- 
expressible charms for me. But there are men in the world 
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who will not believe that danger and fatigue are often incurred 
without any ver}^ adequate cause, and therefore who are some- 
times led to assign motives of action entirely foreign to the 
truth. This man Bean Lean is renowned through the country 
as a sort of Robin Hood, and the stories which are told of his 
address and enterprise are the common tales of the winter fire- 
side. He certainly possesses talents beyond the rude sphere in 
which he moves ; and, beiog neither destitute of ambition nor 
encumbered with scruples, he -will probably attempt, by every 
means, to distinguish himself during the period of these 
unhappy commotions.’ Mr. Morton then made a careful mem- 
orandum of the various particulars of Waverley’s interview 
Avith Donald Bean and the other circumstances which he had 
communicated. 

The interest which this good man seemed to take in his 
misfortunes, above aU, the fuR confidence he appeared to 
repose in his innocence, had the natural effect of softening 
Edward’s heart, whom the coldness of Major Melville had 
taught to believe that the world was leagued to oppress him. 
He shook Mr. Morton warmly by the hand, and, assuring him 
that his kindness and sympathy had relieved his mind of a 
heavy load, told him that, whatever might be his own fate, he 
belonged to a family who had both gratitude and the power 
of displaying it. ^Phe earnestness of his thanks called drops to 
the eyes of the worthy clergyman, who was doubly interested 
in the cause for which he had volunteered his services, by 
observing the genuine and undissembled feelings of his young 
ftiend. 

Edward now inquired if Mr. Morton knew what was likely 
to be his destination. 

‘Stirling Castle,’ replied his friend; ‘and so far I am well 
pleased for your sake, for the governor is a man of honour and 
humanity. But I am more doubtful of your treatment upon 
the road ; Major MelviUe is involuntarily obliged to intrust the 
custody of your person to another.’ 

‘ I am glad of it,’ answered Waverley. ‘ I detest that cold- 
blooded calculating Scotch magistrate. I hope he and I shall 
never meet more. He had neither sympathy with my innocence 
nor with my "WTetchedness ; and the petrifying accuracy with 
which he attended to every form of civility, while he tortured 
me by 1^ questions, his suspicions, and his inferences, was as 
tormenting as the racks of the Inquisition. Do not vindicate 
him, my dear sir, for that I carmot bear with patience ; tell me 
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rather who is to have the charge of so important a state 
prisoner as I am.’ 

‘ I believe a person called GilfiUan, one of the sect who are 
termed Cameronians.’ 

‘ I never heard of them before.’ 

‘They claim,’ said the clerg 3 Tnan, ‘to represent the^ more 
strict and severe Presbyterians, who, in Charles Second’s and 
James Second’s days, refused to profit by the Toleration, or 
Indulgence, as it was called, which was extended to others of 
that religion. They held conventicles in the open fields, and, 
being treated with great violence and crueltj^ by the Scottish 
govenunent, more than once took arms during those reigns. 
They take their name fi’om their leader, Richard Cameron.’ 

‘I recollect,’ said Waverley; ‘hut did not the triumph of 
Presbj'tery at the Revolution extinguish that sect ? ’ 

‘ By no means,’ replied Morton ; ‘ that great event fell yet 
far short of what they proposed, which was nothing less than 
the complete establishment, of the Presbyterian Church upon 
the grounds of the old Solemn League and Covenant. Indeed, 
I believe they scarce knew what they wanted; hut being a 
numerous body of men, and not imacquainted with the use of 
arms, they kept themselves together as a separate party in the 
state, and at the time of the Union had nearly formed a most 
unnatural league with their old enemies the Jacobites to op- 
pose that important national measure. Since that time their 
numbers have gradually diminished; but a good many are still 
to he found in the western counties, and several, with a better 
temper than in 1707, have now taken arms for government. 
This person, whom they call Gifted GilfiUan, has been long a 
leader among them, and now heads a smaU party, • which 
pass here to-day or to-morrow on their march towards Stirling, 
under whose escort Major MelviUe proposes you shaU travel. 
I would willingly speak to GilfiUan in your behalf; but, having 
deeply imbibed all the prejudices of his sect, and being of the 
same fierce disposition, he would pay little regard to the re- 
monstrances ot an Erastian divine, as he would politely term 
me. And now, fareweU, my young friend; for the present 
I must not weary out the Major’s indulgence, that I may 
obtain his permission to visit you again in the course of the 
day. ' , , 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Things Mend a Little 


A BOTJT noon Mr. Morton returned and brought an invi- 
tation from j\Iajor Mehdlle that Mr. Waverley would 
JL jL honour him ^v^th his compau}" to diimer, notwithstand- 
ing the unpleasant atfair which detained liim at Cainivrechan, 
from which he should heartily rejoice to see Mr. Waverley com- 
pletely extricated. The truth was that i\Ir. Morton’s favourable 
report and opinion had somewhat staggered the preconceptions 
of the old soldier concerning Edward’s supposed accession to 
the mutiny in the regiment ; and in the unfortunate state of 
the country the mere suspicion of disaffection or an inclina- 
tion to join the insurgent Jacobites might infer criminality in-: 
deed, but certainly not dishonour. Besides, a person whom the 
Major trusted had reported to him (though, as it proved, 
inaccurately) a contradiction of the agitating news of the pre- 
ceding evemng. According to this second edition of the in- 
telligence, the Highlanders had withdrawn from the Lowland 
frontier with the purpose of following the army in their march 
to Inverness. The ]\Iajor was at a loss, indeed, to reconcile his 
information with the well-kDOwn abilities of some of the gen- 
tlemen in the Highland, army, yet it was the course which, 
was likely to be most agreeable to others. He remembered the 
same policy had detained^ them in the north in the year 1715, 
and he anticipated a similar termination to the insurrection as 
upon that occasion. , \ . 

This news put him in such good-humour that he .reaffly 
acquiesced in Mr. Morton’s proposal to pay some hospitable 
attention to his unfortunate guest, and voluntarily added, he 
hoped the whole affair would prove a youthftil escapade, which 
might be easily atoned by a short confinement. The kind 
mediator, had some trouble to prevail on his young friend rto 
accept the invitation. He dared not urge to bim the real 
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motive, wliich was a good-natured wish to secure a favouralDle 
report of Waverley’s case from Major Melville to Governor 
Blakeney. He remarked, from the flashes of our hero’s^ vspirit, 
that touching upon this topic would he sure to defeat his pur- 
pose. He therefore pleaded that the invitation argued the 
Major’s disbelief of any part of the accusation which was in- 
consistent with Waverley’s conduct as a .soldier and man of 
honour, and that to decline his courtesy might he interpreted 
into a consciousness that it was umnerited. In short-, he so 
far satisfied Edward that the manly and proper course was to 
meet the Major on easy terms that, suppressing his strong 
dislike again to encounter his cold ^ and punctilious civility, 
Waverley agreed to he guided by his new friend. 

Q’he meeting at first w^as stiff and formal enough. But 
Edward, having accepted the invitation, and his mind being 
really soothed and relieved by the kindness of Morton, held 
himself hound to behave with ease, though he could not affect 
cordiality. The Major was somewhat of a hon^ vivant, and his 
mne was excellent. He told his old campaign stories, and 
displayed much knowledge of men and maimers. Mr. Morton 
had an internal fund of placid and quiet gaiet)% which seldom 
failed to enliven any small party in which he found himself 
pleasantly seated. Waverley, v^ose life was a dream, gave 
ready way to the predominating impulse and became the most 
lively of the party. . He had at all times remarkable natural 
powers of conversation, though easily silenced b}^ discourage- 
ment. On the present occasion he piqued himself upon leav- 
ing on the minds of his companions a favourable impression of 
one who, under such disastrous circumstances, could sustain 
his misfortunes with ease and gaiety. His spirits, though not 
unyielding, were abundantly elastic, and soon seconded his 
efforts.' The trio were engaged in very lively discour.se, ap- 
parently dehghted with each other, and- the kind host was 
pressing a third bottle of Burgundy, when the sound of a drum 
was heard 'at some distance. The Major, who, in the glee of 
an old soldier, had forgot the duties of a magistrate, cursed, 
mth a muttered military oath, the circumstances which recalled 
him to his official functions. He rose and went towards the 
window, which commanded a very nm- view of the highroad, 
and he was followed by his guests. 

The drum advanced, beating no measured martial tune, but 
a kind of rub-a-dub-dub, like that ivith Avhieh the fii-e- drum 
startles the slumbering artizans of a Scotch burgh. It is the 
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ol)ject of tliis liistx)r 3 * to do justice to all men ; I must tlieref 
record, in justice to tlie drummer, that he protested he coi 
heat any Imo-Rn march or point of rrar kQo^^l in the Brit 
army, and had accordingly commenced Avith ‘Dumhartc 
Drums,’ Avhen he uras silenced Gifted Gillillan, the cc 
mander of the part}% Avho refused to permit his foUoAvers 
move to this profane, and even, as he said, persecutive tu 
and commanded the drummer to heat the 119th Psalm, 
this Avas beyond the capacit}' of the drubber of sheepskin, 
Avas fain to have recourse to the inoffensive roAV-dow-doAV a 
harmless substitute for the sacred music which his instrumi 
or skill Avere unable to achieve. This may be held a trifl: 
anecdote, but the drummer in question Avas no less than toA 
drummer of Anderton. I remember his successor in office 
member of that enlightened body, the British Convention, 
his memory, therefore, treated Avith due respect. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

A Volunteer' Sixty Years Since 

O N hearing the unwelcome sound of the drum, Major 
Melville hastily opened a sashed door and stepped out 
upon a sort of terrace which divided his house from the 
highroad from which the martial music proceeded. W averley and 
hLs new friend followed him, though probably he would have dis- 
pensed with their attendance. They soon recognised in solemn 
march, first, the performer upon the drum ; secondly, a large flag 
of four compartments, on which were inscribed the words, Cove- 
N-\NT, Kirk, King, I^gdois. The person who was honoured 
with this charge was followed by the commander of the party, 
a thin, dark, rigid-looking man, about sixty years old. The 
spiritual pride, which in mine host of the Candlestick mantled 
in a sort of supercilious hjq)ocrisy, was in this man’s face ele- 
vated and yet darkened by genuine and undoubting fanaticism. 
It was impossible to behold liim without imagination placing 
him in some strange crisis, where religious zeal was the ruling 
principle. A marUT at the stake, a soldier in the field, a lonely 
ami banished wanderer consoled by the intensity and supposed 
purity of liis faith under every earthly privation, perhaps a 
persecuting inquisitor, as terrific in power as unjnelding in 
adversity ; an}" of these seemed congenial characters to this , 
personage. ‘With these high traits of energj", there w'as some- 
thing in the affected precision and .solemnity of his deportment 
and di.«course that bordered upon the ludicrous ; so that, 
according to the mood of the spectator’s mind and the light 
under which ^Ir. Gilfillan presented himself, one might have 
feared, admired, or laughed at hini. His dress was that of a , 
w'ost-counti^- peasant, of better mnterlak indeed than that of 
tlic lower rank, but in no res])ect affecting either the mode of 
the age or of the Scottisli gentr}' at any period. His arms 
were ii broadsword and j)istol.«, which, from the antiquity of 
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tlieir appearance, miglit have seen the rout of Pcntland o 
BotWell Brigg. 

As he came up a few steps to meet Major MeMUe, anc 
touched solemn!}', hut -slightly, his huge and overhrimmec 
blue bonnet, in answer to the Major, who had courteoush 
raised a small triangular gold-laced hat, Waverley was irresist 
ibly impressed with the idea that he beheld a leader of th^ 
Boundheads of yore in conference with one of Marlborough’ 
captains. 

The group of about thirt}' armed men who followed thi 
gifted commander was of a motle)' description. The}' were h 
ordinar}' Lowland dresses, of dilferent colours, which, contrastei 
with the arms the}' bore, gave them an irregular and mobbisl 
appearance; so much is the eye accustomed to connect uni 
fonnity of dress Arith the militar}' character. In front were i 
few who apparently partook of their leader’s enthusiasm, me: 
obviously to be feared in a combat, where their natural courag 
was exalted by religious zeal. Others puffed and strutted, fiUe* 
with the importance of caiT}'ing arms and all the novelty c 
their situation, while the rest, apparently fatigued with thei 
march, dragged their limbs listlessly along, or straggled froi 
their companions to procure such refrashments as the neigl 
bouring cottages and alehouses afforded. Six ^enadiers c 
Ligonier’s, thought the Major to himself, as his mind reverte 
to his own military experience, would have sent all these fellow 
to the right about. 

Greeting, however, Mr. Gilfillan civilly, he requested to kno" 
if he had received the letter he had sent to him upon his marcl 
and could undertake the charge of the state prisoner Avhom h 
there mentioned as far as Stirling Castle. ‘ Yea,’ was the cor 
cise reply of the Cameronian leader, in a A'oice which seemed t 
issue from the ver}' penetralia of his person. 

‘But your escort, j\Ir. Gilfillan, is not so strong as I expected 
said Major Melville. 

‘ Some of the people,’ replied Gilfillan, ‘ hungered and wer 
athirst by the way, and tarried xmtil their poor souls wei 
refreshed with the word.’ , : 

‘I am Sony, sir,’ rephed the Major, ‘you did not trust 1 
your refreshing your men at Caimvreckan ; whatever my hous 
contains is at the command of persons employed in the service. 

‘It was not of creature-comforts I spake,’ answered tL 
Covenanter, regarding Major Melville with something like 
smile of contempt; ‘how'beit, I thank you; but the peop' 
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remained waiting upon the precious Mr. Jahesh Rentowel for 
the out-pouring of the afternoon exhortation.’ 

‘And have you, sir,’ said the Major, ‘when the rebels are 
about to spread themselves through this country, actually left a 
great part of your command at a field-preaching ? ’ _ , 

Gilfdlan again smiled scornfully as he made this indirect 
answer — ‘Even thus are the children of this world wiser in 
their generation than the children of light ! ’ 

‘However, sir,’ said the Major, ‘as you are to take charge of 
this gentleman to Stirling, and deliver him, "with these papers, 
into the hands of Governor Blakeney, I beseech you to observe 
some rules of military discipline upon )mur march. For example, 

I would advise you to keej) your men more closely together, 
and that each in his march .should cover his file-leader, instead 
of straggling like geese upon a common ; and, for fear of sur- 
prise, 1 further recommend to you to form a small advance- 
party of your best men, vdth a single vidette in front of the 
whole march, so that when 3 ’’ou approach a village or a wood ’ 
— (here the Major interrupted himself) — ‘But as I don’t 
observe you listen to me, Mr. GilfiUan, I suppose I need not 
give myself the trouble to say more upon the subject. You 
are a better judge, unquestionably, than I am of the measures 
to be pursued ; but one thing I would have you well aware of, 
that you are to treat this gentleman, your prisoner, with no 
rigour nor incivility, and are to subject him to no other restraint 
than is necessary for his security.’ 

‘ I have looked into my commission,’ said Mr. GilfiUan, ‘ sub- 
scribed by a worthy and professing nobleman, William, Earl of 
Glencaim ■ nor do I find it therein set down that I am to re- 
ceive any charges or commands anent my doings from Major 
William Melville of Cairn vreckan.’ 

Major Melville reddened even to the well-powdered ears 
which appeared beneath his neat military side-cxirls, the more 
so as he observed Mr. Morton smile at the same moment. ‘ Mr. 
GUfillan,’ he answered, with some asperity, ‘ I beg ten thousand 
pardons for interfering with a person cf your importance'. I 
thought, however, that as jmu have been bred a grazier, if 
I mistake not, there might be occasion to remind you of the 
difference between Highlanders and Highland cattle; and if 
you should happen to meet with any gentleman who has seen 
service, and is disposed to .speak upon the subject, I .should still 
imagine that listening to him would do you no sort of harm. 
But i have done, and have only once more to recommend this 
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gentleman to your chnlit}* as well as to 3^our custody. Mr, 
Waverley, I am truly soit}' we should part in this way; but 
I trust, when you are again in this countrj-, I may have 
an opportunitj’ to render Cainivreckan more agreeable than 
circumstances have permitted on this occasion. 

So sajing, he shook our hero by the hand. Morton also 
took an affectionate farewell, and Waverley, having mounted 
his horse, with a musketeer leading it by the bridle and a file 
upon each .side to prevent his escape, set forward upon the 
march with Gilfillan and his party. Through the little lullage 
they were accompanied vnth the shouts of the children, who 
cried out, ‘ Eh I see to the Soutldand gentleman that ’s gaun to 
be hanged for shooting lang John Mucklewrath, the smith ! ’ 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

An Incident 

T he dinner hour of Scotland Sixty Years since ■n'as two 
o’clock. It was therefore about four o’clock of a delight- 
ful autumn afternoon that Mr. GilfiUan commenced his 
march, in hopes, although Stirling was eighteen miles distant, 
he might he able, by becoming a borrower of the night for an 
hour or two, to reach it that evening. He therefore put forth 
his strength, and marched stoutly along at the head of his 
followers, eyeing our hero from time to time, as if he longed to 
enter into controversy with him. At length, unable to resist 
the temptation, he slackened his pace till he was alongside of 
his prisoner’s horse, and after marching a few steps in silence 
abreast of him, he suddenly asked — ‘ Can ye say wha the carle 
was wi’ the black coat and the mousted head, that was wi’ the 
Laird of Caim^Teckan 1 ’ 

‘ A Presbyterian clergyman,’ answered "Waverley. 

‘ Presbyterian 1 ’ answered GilfiUan contemptuously ; ‘a 
wretched Erastian, or rather an obscure Prelatist, a favourer 
of the black indulgence, ane of thae dumb dogs that canna 
bark ; thc)^ tell ower a clash o’ terror and a clatter o’ comfort 
in their sermons, Avithout ony sense, or savour, or life. Ye ’ve 
been fed in siccan a fauld, belike ? ’ 

‘ No ; I am of the Cliurch of England,’ said Waverley. 

‘And they’re just neighbour-like,’ replied the Covenanter; 
‘ and nae wonder they gree sae weel. \nia wad hae thought 
the goodly structure of the Kirk of Scotland, built up by our 
fathers in 1 G42, wad hae been defaced by carnal ends and the 
corruptions of the time; — ay, wha wad hae thought the carved 
work of the sanctuarj' would.hae been sae soon cut down I ’ 

^ To this lamentation, which one or two of the assistants 
chorussed with a deep groan, our hero thought it unnecessary 
to make any reply. \Vhcreui>on iMr. Gilfillan, resolving that he 
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sTiould be a beaxer at least, if not a. disputant, proceeded in bis 
Jeremiade. 

‘And now is it wondeidiil, when, for lack of exercise anent 
tbe call to tbe seiwice of the altar and the dut}'- of the day, 
ministers fall into sinful compliances nitli patronage, and in- 
demnities, and oaths, and bonds, and other corruptions, — is it 
wonderful, I say, that you, sir, and other sic-like unhapp)’- 
persons, should labour to build up your aukl Babel of iniquity, 
as in the bluidy persecuting saint-kiUing times ? I trow, gin 
ye werena blinded wi’ the graces and favours, and services and 
enjojunents, and emplojunents and inheritances, of this wicked 
world, I could prove to you, b}’^ the Scripture, in Avhat a filthy 
rag ye put your trust ; and that your surplices, and 3 ’^our copes 
and vestments, are but cast-off garments of the muckle harlot 
that sitteth upon seven hiUs and drinketh of the cup of abom- 
ination. But, I trow, ye are deaf as adders upon that side of 
the head ; ay, ye are deceived with her enchantments, and ye 
trafi&c with her merchandise, and ye are drunk with the cup of 
her fornication ! ’ 

How much longer this military theologist might have con- 
tinued his invective, in which he spared nobody but the scat- 
tered remnant of Mil-folk, as he called them, is absolutely 
uncertain. His matter was copious, his voice powerful, and 
his memor}’^ strong ; so that there was little chance of his end- 
ing his exhortation till the party had reached Stirling, had not 
his attention been attracted by a pedlar who had joined the 
march firom a cross-rOad, and who sighed or groaned with great 
regularity at all fitting pauses of his homily. 

‘ And what may ye be, friend 1 ’ said the Gifted GilfiUan. 

‘A puir pedlar, that’s bound for Stirling, and craves the 
protection of jmur honour’s party in these kittle times. -Ah ! 
your honour has a notable faculty in searching and explaining 
the secret, — ay, the secret and obscure and incomprehensible 
causes of the backslidings of the land ; ay, your honour touches 
the root o’ the matter.’ 

‘Friend,’ said GilfiUan, with a more complacent voice than 
he had hitherto used, ‘honour not me. I do not go out to 
park-dikes and to steadings and to market-towns to have herds 
and cottars and burghers pull off their bonnets to me as they 
do to Major Melville 0 ’ Caimvreckan, and ca’ me laird or 
captain or honour. No ; my sma’ means, whilk are not aboon 
twenty thousand merk, have had the blessing of increase, but 
the pride of my heart has not increased with them ; nor do' I 
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delight to he called captain, though I have the subscribed com- 
mission of that gospel-searching nobleman, the Earl of Glenwiini, 
in wh^ I am so designated. While I live I am and vdll be 
called Habakkuk GilfiUan, who will stand up for the standards 
of doctrine agreed on by the ance famous Kirk of Scotland, 
before she trafficked with the accursed Achan, while he has a 
plack in his purse or a drap o’ bluid in his bod 3 %’ 

‘Ah,’ said the pedlar, ‘ 1 have seen your land about Mauch- 
lin. A fertile spot ! your lines have fallen in pleasant places 1 
And .siccan a breed o’ cattle is not in ony laird’s land in 
Scotland.’ 

‘ Ye say right, — ye say right, friend,’ retorted Gilfillan 
eagerly, for he Avas not inaccessible to flattery upon this subject, 
— ‘ ye say right ; they are the real Lancashire, and there ’s no 
the like o’ them even at the mains of Kihnaurs ; ’ and he then 
entered into a discussion of their excellences, to Avliich our 
readers Avill probably be as indifferent as our hero. After this 
excursion the leader returned to his theological discussions, 
Avhile the pedlar, less profound upon those mystic points, con- 
tented himself with groaning and expressing his edification at 
suitable intervals. 

‘ What a blessing it avouM be to the puir blinded popish 
nations among whom I hae sojourned, to have siccan a hght to 
their paths ! I hae been as far as MuscoAua in my sma’ trading 
way, as a travelling merchant ; and 1 hae been through France, 
and the Low Countries, and a’ Poland, and maist feck o’ 
Germany, and 0 ! it would grieve your honour’s soul to see the 
murmuring and the singing and massing that ’s in the kirk, and 
the piping that ’s in the quire, and the heathenish dancing and 
dicing upon the Sabbath ! ’ 

This set Gilfillan off upon the Book of Sports and the 
Covenant, and the Engagers, and the Prote.sters, and the 
Whiggamore’s Raid, and the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, and the Longer and Shorter Catechism, and the 
Excommunication at Torwood, and the slaughter of Archbishop 
Sharp. This last topic, again, led him into the laAviulness of 
’ defensiA’^e arms, on which subject he uttered much more sense 
than could have been expected from some other parts of Ms 
harangue, and attracted even Waverley’s attention, who had 
hitherto been lost in his OAvn sad reflections. Mr. GilfiUan 
then considered the laAvfuhiess of a private man’s standing 
forth as the avenger of public oppression, and as he was 
labouring with great earnestness the cause of Mas James 
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Mitchell, who fired at the Archbishop of St. Andrews some 
years before the prelate’s assassination on Magus Muir, an 
incident occurred which interrupted his harangue. 

The rays of the sun were lingering on the very verge of the 
horizon as the party ascended a hollow and somewhat steep 
path which led to the summit of a rising ground. The 
country was uninclosed, being part of a very extensive heath 
or common; hut it was far from level, exhibiting in many 
places hollows filled with furze and broom ; in others, little 
dingles of stunted brushwood. A thicket of the latter de- 
scription crowned the hill up which the party ascended. The 
foremost of the hand, being thp stoutest and most active, had 
pushed on, and, having surmounted the ascent, were out of ken 
for the present. Gilfillan, mth the pedlar and the small party 
who were Waverley’s more immediate guard, were near the top 
of the ascent, and the remainder straggled after them at a 
considerable interval 

Such Avas the situation of matters when the pedlar, missing, 
as he said, a little doggie Avhich belonged to him, began to halt 
and whistle for the animal. This signal, repeated more than 
once, gave offence to the rigour of his companion, the rather 
because it appeared to indicate inattention to the treasures of 
theological and controversial knowledge Avhich were pouring 
out for his edification.^ He therefore signified gruffly that he 
could not waste his time in rvaiting for an useless cur. 

‘ But if your honour Avad consider the case of Tobit ’ 

‘ Tobit ! ’ exclaimed Gilfillan, with great heat ; ‘ Tobit and 
his dog baith are altogether heathenish and apocryphal, and 
none but a prelatist or a papist would draw them into question. 
I doubt I hae been mista’en in you, friend.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ answered the pedlar, Avith great composure ; 
‘ but ne’ertheless, I shall take leave to Avhistle again upon puir 
BaAvty.’ 

This last signal was answered in an unexpected manner ; for 
six or eight stout Highlandei-s, who Imked among the copse 
and brusliAvood, sprung into the hollow Avay and began to laj' 
about them Avith their claymores. GilfiUan, unappaUed at this 
undesirable apparition, cried out manfully, ‘ The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon ! ’ and, draAving his broadsword, Avould prob- 
ably have done as much credit to the good old cause as any of 
its doughty champions at Drumclog, AAhen, behold ! the pedlar, 
snatching a musket from the person AAdio Avas next him, bestowed 
the butt of it vdth such emphasis on the head of his ‘late 
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instructor in the Caineroriian creed tliat he _ was forthwitli 
levelled to the ground. In the confusion whicli ensued tlie 
horse which hore our hero was shot h}' one of Gilfillan’s party, 
as he discharged his fireloclc at random. Waverlcj’' fell with, 
and indeed under, the animal, and sushiined some severe con- 
tusions. But he was almost instantly e.\tricatcd from the fallen 
steed by two Higlilanders, who, each seizing him by the ann, 
hurried him away from the scuffle and from the liighroad. 
They ran with great speed, half supporting and half dragging 
our hero, who could, however, distinguish a few drox)ping shots 
fired about the spot which he had left. This, as he afteiwards 
learned, proceeded from Gilfillan’s part}', who had now assembled, 
the stragglers in front and rear haring joined the others. At 
their approach the Highlanders drew oif, hut not before they 
had rifled Gilfillan and two of his people, who remained on the 
spot grievously wounded. A few shots were e.vchanged hetvi.xt 
them and the Westlanders ; hut the latter, now without a 
commander, and apprehensive of a second ambush, did not 
make any serious effort to recover their prisoner, judging it 
more wise to proceed on their journey to Stirling, caiT}aug with 
them their wounded captain and comrades. 



CHAPTEE, XXX^^[1 

Waverley is Still in I>istress 


T he velocity, and indeed violence, vitli wMcli "Waverley 
vas. hurried along nearly deprived him of sensation ; for 
the injury he had received from his fall prevented him 
from aiding himself so effectually as he might otherwise have 
done. When this was observed hy his conductors, they called to 
their aid two or three others of the party, and, swathing our 
hero’s hodj’’ iu one of their plaids, di%ided his weight hy that 
means among them, and transported him at the same rapid rate as 
before, without any exertion of his own. They spoke little, and 
that in Gaelic ; and did not slacken their pace rill they had run 
nearly two miles, when they abated their extreme rapidity, but 
continued stiU to walk very fast, relieving each other occasionally. 

Our hero now endeavoured to address them, but was only 
answered with ‘ Gha n'eil BeurV agam ’ i. e. ‘ I have no English,’ 
being, as Waverley well knew, the constant reply of a Highlander 
when he either does not understand or does not choose to reply 
to an Englishman or Lowlander. He then mentioned the name 
of Vich Ian Yohr, concluding that he was indebted to his friend- 
ship for his rescue from the clutches of Gifted Gilfillan; but 
neither did this produce any mark of recognition from his escort. 

The twilight had given, place to moonshine when the party- 
halted . upon the brink of a precipitous glen, which, as partly 
enlightened by the moonbeams, seemed full of trees and tangled 
brushwood Two of the Highlanders dived into.it by a small 
foot-path, as if to explore its recesses, and one of them return- 
ing in a few minutes, said something to his companions, who 
instantly raised their burden and bore him, with great attention 
and care, down the narrow and abrupt descent. Notwith- 
standing their precautions, however, Waverley’s person came 
more than once into contact, rudety enough, Avith the projecting 
stumps and branches which overhung the pathway. ’ 
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At the bottom of the descent, and, as it seemed, by the side 
of a brook (for Waverley lieard the rushing^ of a considerable 
body of water, although its stream was invisible in the dark- 
ness), the party again stopped before a small and riidel3’’-con- 
structed hovel. The door was open, and the inside of the 
premises appeared as uncomfortable and rude as its situation 
and exterior foreboded. There was no appearance of a floor of 
any kind ; the roof seemed rent in several places ; the walls 
were composed of loose stones and turf, and the thatch of 
branches of trees. The fire was in the centre, and filled the 
whole wig^vam with smoke, which escaped as much through the 
door as by means of a circular aperture in the roof. An old 
Highland sibyl, the only inhabitant of this forlorn mansion, 
ax)peared busy in the X)rei)aration of some food. B}' the 
light which the fii-e afforded Waverley could discover that his 
attendants were not of the clan of Ivor, for Fergus was particu- 
larly strict m requiring from his followers that they should 
wear the tartan striped in the mode peculiar to their race ; a 
mark of distinction anciently general through the Highlands, 
and still maintained by those Chiefs who were i)roud of their 
lineage or jealous of their separate and exclusive authority. 

Edward had lived at Glennaquoich long enough to be aware 
of a distinction which he had repeatedly heard noticed, and now 
satisfied that he had no intere.st -with his attendants, be glanced 
a disconsolate eye around the interior of the cabin. The only 
furniture, excepting a wasliing-tub and a wooden press, called 
in Scotland an sorely decayed, was a large wooden bed, 

planked, as is usual, all around, and opening by a sliding panel. 

In this recess the Highlanders deposited Waverley, after he had 
by signs declined any refreshment. His slumbers were broken 
and unrefreshing ; strange visions passed before his eyes, and it 
required constant and reiterated efforts of mind to dispel them. 
Shivering, violent headache, and shooting pains in his limbs suc- 
ceeded these symptom.s ; and in the momuig it was evident to 
his Highland attendants or guard, for he knew not in which 
light to consider them, that Waverley was quite unfit to travel. 

After a long consultation among themselves, six of the party 
left the hut with their arms, leaving behind an old. and a young 
man. The former addressed Waverlej", and bathed the contu- 
sions, which swelling and livid colour now made conspicuous. His 
own portmanteau, which the Highlanders had not failed to bring 
off, supplied him ivith linen, and to Ins great surprise was, with all 
its undiminished contents, freely resigned to his use. The bed- 
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of liis coucli seemed clean.aiid comfortaHe, and bis aged at- 
tendant closed tbe door of tbe bed, for it bad no curtain, after a few 
words of Gaelic, from wbicb Waverlc}’^ gathered that be exhorted 
ViiTn te repose. So behold our hero for a .second time tbe patient 
of a Higlftand Esculapius, but in a situation much more uncom- 
fortable than when be was tbe guest' of tbe worthy Tomanrait. 

The symptomatic fever wbicb accompanied the injuries be 
bad sustained did not abate till the third day, when it gave 
way to tbe care of bis attendants and tbe strength of bis con- 
stitution, and be could now raise himself in liis bed, though not 
without pain. He ob.served, however, that there was a great dis- 
inclination on tbe part of the old woman who acted as his nurse, 
as well as on tliat of tbe elderly Higlilander, to permit the door 
of tbe bed to be left open, so that be might amuse himself nitb 
observing their motions ; and at length, after Waverley bad re- 
Xieatedly drawn open and they bad as frequently shut the hatch- 
way of bis cage, the old gentleman put an end to the contest by 
securing it on the outside •vritb a nail so effectually that tbe door 
could not be drawn till this exterior impediment was removed, 
"WTiile musing, upon tbe cause of this contradictor}' spirit in 
persons whose conduct intimated no purpose of plunder, and 
who, in all other points, appeared to consult bis welfare and his 
wishes, it occurred to our hero that, during tbe worst crisis of 
bis Ulness, a female figure, younger than bis old Highland nurse, 
bad appeared to flit around bis couch. Of this, indeed, be bad 
but a very indistinct recollection, but his suspicions were con- 
firmed when, attentively listening, be often beard, in the course 
of the day, the voice of another female conversing in whispers 
ivitb bis attendant. Who could it be ? And why should she 
apparently desire concealment? Fancy immediately roused 
herself and turned to Flora Mac- Ivor. But after a short con- 
flict between his eager desire to believe she was in bis neigh- 
bourhood, guarding, like an angel of mercy, tbe couch of bis 
sickness, Waverley was compelled to conclude that bis conjec- 
ture was altogether improbable ; since, to suppose she had left 
her comparatively safe situation at Grlennaquoich to descend 
into the Low Country, now tbe seat of cml war, and to inhabit 
such a lurking-place as thi.s, was a thing hardly to be imagined. 
Yet his h^rt bounded as he sometimes could distinctly bear the 
trip of a fight female step glide to or from the door of the hut, or 
the suppressed sounds of a female voice, of softness and delicacy, 
hold dialogue with the hoarse inward croak of old Janet, for so 
be understood his antiquated attendant was denominatecL 
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Having nothing else to amuse his solitiulc, he employed 
himself in contriving some plan to gratify his curiosity, in 
despite of the sedulous caution of Janet ami tlic old Highland 
janizarj^, for he had never seen the .young fellow since the lirst 
morning. At length, upon accurate examination, the infimi 
state of his wooden prison-house a])j)earcd to supply the ine.'ins 
of gratitjung his curiosity, for out of a spot which was somewhat 
decayed he was able to extract a nail. Through this minute 
aperture he could perceive a female fonn, wrapped in a plaid, 
in the act of conversing with Janet. But, since the days of our 
grandmother Eve, the gi-atlfication of inordinate curiosity has 
generally home its ijenalty in disappointment. The form was 
not that of Flora, nor was the face visible ; and, to crown his 
vexation, while he laboured wdth the nail to enlarge the hole, 
that he might obtain a more complete view, a sliglit noise 
betrayed his pui-pose, and the object of his curio.sity instjmtly 
disappeared; nor, so far as he could observe, did .she again 
revisit the cottage. 

All precautions to hlochade his view were froni that time 
abandoned, and he was not only pennitted hut assisted to rise, 
and guit what had been, in a literal sense, hi.s couch of confine- 
ment. But he was not allowed to leave the hut ; for the young 
Highlander had now rejoined his senior, and one or other was 
constantly on the watch. Whenever Waverley approached the 
cottage door the sentinel upon duty cnuUy, but resolutely, 
placed himself against it and oj)posed his exit, accompan}ung 
his action with signs which seemed to imply there was danger 
in the attempt and an enemy in the neighbourhood. Old 
Janet appeared anxious and upon the watch; and Waverley, 
who had not yet recovered strength enough to attempt to take 
his departure in spite of the opposition of - his hosts, was under 
the necessity of remaining patient. His fare was, in every 
point of view, better than he could have conceived ; for poultry, 
and even wine, were no strangers to his table. The High- 
landers never presumed to eat with him, and, unless in the 
circumstance of watching him, treated hirn with great respect. 
His sole amusement was gazing fi:bm the window, or rather the 
shapeless aperture which was meant to answer the purpose of a 
window, upon a large and rough brook, which raged and foamed 
through a rocky channel, closely canopied with trees and bushes, 
about ten feet beneath the site^ of his house of eaptivit3% ’ 
Upon the sixth day of his confinement Waverley .found 
himself so well that he began to meditate his escape from , this 
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duU and miserable prison-liousej thinking any risk^ which he 
might incur in the attempt imeferable to the stupifjdng and 
intolerable uniformity' of Janet’s retirement. _ The, question 
indeed occurred, whither he was to direct his course when 
again at Ins own disi^osal. Two schemes seemed practicable, 
yet both attended nith danger and difficulty. One was to go 
back to Oleimaquoich and join Fergus ]\Iac-lvor, by whom he 
was sure to be kindly received ; and in the present state of his 
mind, the rigour with which he had been treated fully absolved 
him, in his orvn eyes, from his aUegiauce to the existing govern- 
ment. The other project was to endeavour to attain a Scotti.sh 
seaport, and thence to take shipping for England. His mind 
wavered between these plans, and probably, if he had effected 
his escape in the manner he propo.sed, he would have been 
finally determined by the comparative facility b}’’ which either 
might have been executed. But his fortune had settled that 
he was not to be left to his option. 

Upon the evening of the seventh day the door of the hut 
suddenly opened, and two Highlanders entered, whom Waverley 
recognised as having been a part of his original escort to this 
cottage. They conversed for a short time with the old man 
and his companion, and then made Waverley understand, by 
ver}'’ significant signs, that he was to prepare to accompany 
them. This was a joyful communication. What had already 
passed during his. confinement made it evident that no personal 
injury was designed to him ; and his romantic spirit, having 
recovered during his repose much of that elasticity which 
anxiety, resentment, disappointment, and the mixture of un- 
pleasant feelings excited by his late adventures had for a time 
subjugated, was now wearied with inaction. His passion for the 
wonderful, although it is the nature of such dispositions to be 
excited by that degree of danger which merely gives dignity 
to the feeling of the individual exposed to it, had sunk under 
the extraordinary and apparent^ insurmountable evils by 
which he appeared environed at Caimvreekan. In fact, this 
compound of intense curiosity and exalted imagination forms 
a peculiar species of courage, which somewhat resembles the 
light usually carried by a miner — sufficiently competent, in- 
deed, to afford him guidance and comfort during the ordinarj’- 
perils of his labour, but certain to be extinguished should , he 
encounter the more formidable hazard of earth damps or pes- 
tiferous vapours. It was now, however, once more rekindled 
’and with a throbbing mixture of hope, awe, and anxiety* 
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Wayerley matched tlie group before him, as those who were 
just arrived snatched a hasty meal, and the others assumed 
their arms and made brief preparations for their departure. 

As he sat in the smoky hut, at some distance from the fire, 
around which the others were crowded, he felt a gentle pressure 
upon his arm. He looked round ; it was Alice, the daughter 
of Donald Bean Lean. She showed him a packet of papers in 
such a manner that the motion was remarked by no one else, 
put her finger for a second to her lips, and passed on, as if to 
assist old .Janet in packing "Waverley’s clothes in his port- 
manteau. It was obviously her 'wish that he should not seem 
to recognise her; yet she repeatedly looked hack at him, as 
an opportunity occurred of doing so unobserved, and when she 
saAv that he remarked what she did, she folded the packet 
with great address and speed in one of his shirts, which she 
deposited in the portmanteau. 

Here then was fresh food for conjecture. Was Alice his 
unknown warden, and was this maiden of the cavern the 
tutelar genius that watched his bed during his sickness ? Was 
he in the hands of her father 1 and if so, what was his purpose 1 
Spoil, his usual object, seemed in this case neglected; for not 
o^y Waverley’s property Avas restored, but his purse, which 
might have tempted this professional plunderer, had been all 
along suffered to remain in his possession. All this perhaps the 
packet might explain ; but it was plain from Alice’s manner that 
she desired he should consult it in secret- Nor did she again 
seek his eye after she had satisfied herself that her manoeuvre was 
observed and understood- On the contra:^, she shortly afterr 
Avards left the hut, and it was only as she tript out from the door 
that, favoured by the obscurity, she gave Wayerley a parting 
smile and nod of significance ere she vanished in the dark glen. 

The young Highlander -was repeatedly despatched by his 
comrades as if to collect intelligence. At length, when he had 
returned for the third or fourth time, the whole part^’- arose 
and made signs to our hero to accompany them. Before his 
departure, however, he shook hands Avith old Janet, who had 
been so sedulous in his behalf, and added substantial marks of 
Iris gratitude for her attendance. 

‘ God bless you I God prosper you. Captain Waverley I ’ said 
.Janet, in good Lowland Scotch, though he had never hitherto 
heard her utter a syllable, save in ^elic. But the impatience 
of his attendants prohibited his asking any explanation. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

A Nocturnal Adventure 


T here ^vas a moment’s pause v?lien tlie "wliole party had 
got out of the hut ; and the Higlilander vrho assumed 
the command, and who, in Waverley’s awakened recol- 
lection, seemed to be the same tall figure who had acted as 
Donald Bean Lean’s lieutenant, hy whispers and signs imposed 
the strictest silence. He dehvered to Edward a sword and 
steel pistol, and, pomting up the track, laid his hand on the 
hilt of his own cla)Tnore, as if to make him sensible they might 
have occasion to use force to make good their passage. He 
then placed himself at the head of the paTt}% who moved up 
the pathway in single or Indian file, Waverley being placed 
nearest to their leader. He moved with great precaution, as if 
to avoid giving any alarm, and halted as soon as he came to 
the verge of the ascent. Waverley was soon sensible of the 
reason, for he heard at no great distance an English sentinel 
call out ‘All’s well.’ The heavy sound sunk on the night- 
■wind down the woody gle^ and was answered hy the echoes 
of its hanks. A second, tliird, and fourth time the signal was 
repeated fainter and fainter, as if at a greater and greater dis- 
tance. It was obvious that a partj^ of soldiers were near, and 
upon their guard, though not sufficiently so to detect men 
sknfnl in every art of predatory warfare, like those with whom 
he now watched their ineffectual precautions. 

"When these sounds had died upon the silence of the night, 
the Highlanders began their march swiftly, yet with the most 
cautious silence. Waverley had httle time, or indeed disposi- 
tion, for observation, and could only discern that they passed 
at some ^stance from a large building, in the uindows of 
which a light or two yet seemed to twinkle. A Httle farther 
on the leading Highlander snuffed the wind like a setting 
spaniel, and then made a signal to his party again to halt. 
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He stooped do^vTi upon all fours, Avrapped up -in liis inlaid, so 
as to be scarce distinguishable from the lieathy ground on 
'which he moved, and advanced in this posture to reconnoiti’e. 
In a short time he returned, and dismissed liis attendants 
excepting one ; and, intimating to Waverley that he must im- 
itate his cautious mode of proceeding, aU three crept forward 
on hands and knees. 

After proceeding a greater Avay in this inconvenient manner 
than was at all comfortable to his Icnees and shins, Waverle.y 
perceived thei smell of smoke, which probably had been mucli 
'Sooner distinguished by the more acute nasal organs of his 
guide. It proceeded from the comer of a low and , ruinous 
sheep-fold, the walls of which were made of loose, stones; as 
is usual in Scotland. Close by this low wall the Highlander 
guided Waverley, and, in order probably to make hint sensible 
of his danger, or perhaps to obtain the full credit of liis OAm 
dexterity, he intima-ted to liim, by sign and example, that he 
might raise his head so as to peep into the .sheep-fold. Wayer- 
ley did so, and beheld an out-post of four or five soldiers Ijdng 
by their watch-fire. They Avere all asleep except the sentinel, 
who paced backwards and forwards Avith his firelock on his 
shoulder, which glanced red in the light of the fire as he 
crossed and re-crossed before it in his short Avallr, casting his 
eye frequently to that part of the heavens from which the 
moon, hitherto obscured by mist, seemed noAv about to make 
her appearance. 

In the course of a minute or two, by one of those sudden 
changes of atmosphere incident to a mountainous country’-, a 
breeze arose and swept before it the clouds which had covered 
the horizon, and the night, planet poured her full efful-' 
gence upon a Avide . and blighted heath, sldrted indeed Avith 
copse-wood and .stunted trees in the -quarter from which they 
had come, but open and bare to the observation of the senti- 
nel in that to which their course tended. The wall of the 
sheep-fold indeed concealed them as they lay, but any 
advance beyond its shelter seemed impossible -without certain 
discovery.' ’ . • ■ . , 

The Highlander eyed , the blue vault, but far from blessing 
the useful light -with Homer’s, or rather Pope’s, benighted' 
peasant, he muttered a Gaelic curse upon the unseasonable 
splendour of Mac-Farlands hiiat (1 e. lantern).^ He looked' 
a-nxiously around for a few minutes, and then apparently took 

* See Jlac-Farlane’s Lantern. Note 27. 
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Iiis . resolution. Lea^’ing liis attendant -vvitli "Waverley, after 
motioning to Ed'^ard to remain quiet, and giving his comrade 
directions in a brief vhisper, he retreated, favoured hy the irreg- 
ularity of the ground, in the same direction and in the same 
manner as they had advanced. Edward, turning his head after 
him, could j)ereeive him crawling on aU fours with the dexterity 
of an Indian, availing himself of every bush and inequahty to 
escape observation, and never passing over the more exposed 
parts of his track until the sentinel’s hack was turned from him. 
At length he reached the thickets and imderwood which partly 
covered the moor in that direction, and prohablj’’ extended to 
the verge of the glen where Waverley had been so long an 
inhabitant. The Highlander disappeared, hut it was only for 
a few minutes, for he suddenly issued forth from a different 
part of the thicket, and, advancing boldly upon the open heath 
as if to inHte discovery, he levelled his piece and fired at the 
sentinel. A wound in the arm proved a disagre^ble interrup- 
tion to the poor fellow’s meteorological observations, as well as 
to the tune of ‘ Nancy Dawson ’ which he was whistling. He 
returned the fire ineffectually, and his comrades, starting up at 
the alarm, advanced alertlj’’ towards the spot from which the 
first shot had issued. The Highlander, after giving them a full 
view'of his person, dived among the thickets, for his ruse de 
querre had now perfectly succeeded. „ , ' . , 

While the soldiers pursued the cause of their disturbance in 
one direction, Waverley, adopting the hint of his remaining 
attendant, made the best of his speed in that' which his guide 
originally ’intended to pursue, and which now (the attention of 
the soldiers being drawn to a different quarter) was unobserved 
and unguarded. When they had run about a quarter of a mile, 
the brow of a rising ground which they had surmounted con- 
cealed them from further nsk of observation. They still heard, 
however, at a distance the shouts of the soldiers as they hal- 
looed to each other upon the heath, and they could also hear 
the distant roll of a drum beating to arms in the same direc- 
tion. But these hos^e sounds were now far in their rear, and 
died away upon the breeze as they rapidly proceeded. 

When they had walked about half an hour, still along open 
and waste ground of the same description, they came to the 
stump of an ancient oak, which, from its relics, appeared to 
have been at one time a tree of very large size. In an adiacent 
hoUow they found several Highlandem, yith a horse or two 
q^ey had not jomed them above a few minutes, which Waver- 
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ley’s attendant employed, in all probability, in communicat- 
ing the cause of tbeir delay (for the words ‘ Duncan Duroch ’ 
were often repeated), when Duncan himself appeared, out of 
breath indeed, and with all the symptoms of having run for 
his life, but laughing, and in high spirits at the success of the 
stratagem by which he had baffled his pursuers. . This indeed 
Waverley could easily conceive might be a matter of no great 
difficulty to the active mountaineer, who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the ground, and traced his course with a firm- 
ness and confidence to which his pursuers must have been 
strangers. The alarm which he excited seemed still to con- 
tinue, for a dropping shot or two were heard at a great distance, 
which seemed to serve as an addition to the mirth of Duncan 
and his comrades. 

The mountaineer now resumed the arms with which he had 
entrusted our hero, giving him to understand that the dangers 
of the journey were happily surmounted. Waverley was then 
mounted upon one of the horses, a change which the fatigue of 
the night and his recent illness rendered exceedingly accepta- 
ble. His portmanteau was placed on another pony, Duncan 
mounted a third, and they set forward at a round pace, accom- 
panied by their escort. No other incident marked the course 
of that night’s journey, and at the dawn of morning they 
attained the banks of a rapid river. The country around was 
at once fertile and romantic. Steep banks of wood were broken 
by corn-fields, which this year presented an abundant harvest, 
already in a great measure cut down. 

On the opposite bank of the river, and partly surrounded by 
a winding of its stream, stood a large and massive castle, the 
half-ruined turrets of which were already glittering in the first 
rays of the sun.^ It was in form an oblong square, of size 
sufficient to contain a large court in the centre. The towers 
at each angle of the square rose higher than the walls of the 
building, and were in their turn surmounted by turrets, differ- 
ing in height and irregular in shape. Upon one of these a 
sentinel watched, whose bonnet and plaid, streaming in the 
wind, declared him to be a Highlander, as a broad white 
ensign, which floated from another tower, announced that the 
gamson was held by the insurgent adherents of the House of 
Stuart. 

Passing hastily through a small and mean town, where 
their appearance excited neither surprise nor curiosity in the 

‘ See Castle of Doune. Note 28. 
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few peasants whom the labours of the harvest began to summon 
from their repose, the party crossed an ancient and narrow 
bridge of several arches, and, turning to the left up an avenue 
of huge old sycamores, Waverley found himself in front of the 
gloomy yet picturesque structure which he had admired at a 
distance. A huge iron-grated door, which formed the exterior 
defence of the gateway, was already thrown back to receive 
them ; and a second, heavily constructed of oak and studded 
thickly with iron nails, being next opened, admitted them into 
the interior court-yard. A gentleman, dressed in the Highland 
garb and having a white cockade in his bonnet, assisted 
Waverley to dismount from his horse, and with much courtesy 
bid him, welcome to the castle. 

The governor, for so we must term him, having conducted 
Waverle}’^ to a half-ruinous apartment, where, however, there 
was a small camp-bed, and having offered him any refreshment 
which he desired, was then about to leave him. 

‘ WiU you not add to your civilities,’ said Waverley, after 
having made the usual acknowledgment, ‘ by having the kind- 
ness to inform me where I am, and whether or not I am to 
consider myself as a prisoner?’ 

‘ I am not at liberty to be so explicit upon this subject 
as I could wish. Briefly, however, yon are in the Castle 
of Doune, in the District of Menteith, and in no danger 
whatever.’ 

‘ And how am I assured of that 1 ’ 

‘ By the honour of Donald Stewart, governor of the garrison, 
and Heutenant-colonel in the service of his Royal Highness 
Prince Charles Edward.’ So saying, he hastily left the apart- 
ment, as if to avoid further discussion. 

^ E^austed by the fatigues of the night, our hero now threw 
himself upon the bed, and was in a few minutes fast asleep. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

The Journey is Continued 

B efore Waverley aAvakened from Ms repose, the day "was 
far advanced, and he began to feel that he had passed 
many hours -without food. TMs was soon supplied in 
form of a copious breakfast, hut Colonel Stewart, as if -nisMiig 
to avoid the queries of his guest, did not again present Mmself. 
His compliments were, however, delivered by a servant, with an 
offer to pro-vide anything in Ms power that could he useful to 
Captain Waverley on his journey, which he mtimated would 
he continued that evening. To Waverley’s further inquiries, 
the servant opposed the impenetrable harrier of real or affected 
ignorance and stupidity. He removed the table and pro-risions, 
and Waverley was again consigned to Ms b-wn medita-fcions. 

As he contemplated the strangeness . of his fortune, which 
seemed to delight in placing him at the disposal of others, 
■without the power of directing Ms o-wn motions, Edward’s eye 
suddenly rested upon Ms portmanteau, wMch had been de- 
posited in his apartment during his sleep. , The_ mysterious 
appearance of Alice in the cottage in the glen immediately 
rushed upon Ms mind, and he was about to secure and examine 
the packet wMch she had deposited among his clothes, when 
the servant of Colonel Stewart again made Ms appearance, and 
took up the portmanteau upon Ms shoulders, 

‘ May I not take out a change of hnen, my friend I ’ 

‘Your honour sail get ane o’ the Coloriel’s ain ruffled sarks, 
hut tMs maun gang in the haggage-cart.’ 

And so saying, he very cooUy carried off_ the portmanteau, 
■without waiting 'further remonstrance, leaving our hero in a 
state where disappointment and indignation struggled for the 
mastery. In a few minutes he heard a cart rumble out of the 
rugged court-yard, and made no doubt that he was now dis- 
possessed, for a space at least, if not for ever, of the only docu- 
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ments •wHcli seemed to promise some light iipon the dubious 
events -which had of late influenced his destiny. With such 
melanchol}^ thoughts he had to beguile about four or five hours 
ofsolitude. _ • 

When this space was elapsed, the trampling- of horse was 
heard in the court-yard, and Colonel Stewart soon after made 
his appearance to request his guest to take some further re- 
fi:eshment before his departure. The offer was accepted, for a 
late breakfast had by no means left our hero incapable of doing 
honour to dinner, which was now presented. The conversation 
of his host was that of a plain coimtry gentleman, mixed Tvith 
some soldier-like sentiments and expressions. He cautiously 
avoided any reference to the military operations or civil politics 
of the time; and to Waverley’s direct inquiries concerning 
some of these points rephed, that he was not at liberty to speak 
upon such topics. 

When dinner was finished the governor arose, and, wishing 
Edward a good journey, said tha^ having been informed by 
Waverle 3 ^s servant that his baggage had been sent forward, he 
had taken the fireedom to supply him -with such changes of 
hnen as he might find necessarj’- till he was again possessed of 
his o-wQ. With this compliment he disappeared. A servant 
acquainted Waverley an instant -afterwards that his horse was 
ready. ^ ^ _ , 

Upon this hint he descended into the court-yard, and found 
a trooper holding a saddled horse, on which he mounted and 
sallied fi-om the portal of Donne Castle, attended by about a 
score of armed men on horseback. These had less the appear- 
ance of regular soldiers than of individuals who had suddenly' 
assumed arms irom some pressing motive of unexpected emer- 
gency.^ Their uniform, which was blue and red, an affected 
imitation of that of French chasseurs, was in many respects in- 
complete, and sate awkwardly upon those who wore it. Waver- , 
ley’s eye, accustomed to look at a well-disciplined regiment, 
could easily discover that the motions and habits of his escort 
were not those of -trained soldiers, and that, although expert 
enough in the management of their horses, their s kill -was 
that of huntsmen or grooms rather than of troopers. The 
horses were not trained to the regular pace so necessary to exe- 
cute simultaneous and combined movements and formatious • 
nor did they seem bitted (as it is technically expressed) for th6 
use of the sworff The men, however, were stout, hardy-lookino- 
fellows, and might be individually formidable as irregular 
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cavalry. The commander of this small party was mounted 
upon an excellent hunter, and, although dressed in uniform, his 
change of apparel did not prevent Waverley from recognising 
his old acquaintance, Mr. Falconer of Balmawhapple. 

Now, although the terms upon which Edward had parted 
with this gentleman were none of the most friendl}’’, he would 
have sacrificed every recollection of their foolish quarrel for the 
pleasure of enjoying once more the social intercourse of ques- 
tion and answer, fr’om which he had been so long secluded. 
But apparently the remembrance pf his defeat by the Baron of 
Bradwardine, of which Edward had been the unwilling cause, 
still ranMed in the mind of the low-bred and yet proud laird. 
He carefully avoided giving the least sign of recognition, riding 
doggedly at the head of his men, who, though scarce equal in 
numbers to a sergeant’s party, were denominated Captain 
Falconer’s troop, being preceded by a trumpet, which sounded 
from time to time, and a standard, borne by Cornet Falconer, 
the laird’s younger brother. The lieutenant, an elderly man, 
had much the air of a low sportsman and boon companion 3 an 
expression of dry humour predominated in his countenance over 
features of a vulgar cast, which indicated habitual intemper- 
ance. His cocked hat was set kno'wingly upon one side'of his 
head, and while he whistled the ‘ Bob of Dumblain,’ under the 
influence of haK a mutchkin of brandy, he seemed to trot 
merrily forward, with a happy indifference to the state of the 
country, the conduct of the party, the end of the journey, and 
all other sublunary matters whatever. 

From this wight, who now and then dropped alongside of his 
horse, Waverley hoped to acquire some information, or at least 
to beguile the wny with talk. 

‘A fine evening, sir,’ was Edward’s salutation. 

‘ Ow, ay, sir I a bra’ night,’ replied the lieutenant, in broad 
Scotch of the most vulgar description 

‘And a fine han^est, apparently,’ continued IVaverley, follow- 
ing up his first attack. 

‘Ay, the aits wfll be got bravely in; but the farmers, deil 
burst them, and the corn-mongers will make the auld price 
gude against them as has horses till keep.’ 

. ‘ You perhaps act as quartermaster, sir ? ’ 

‘ Ay, quartermaster, riding-master, and lieutenant,’ answered 
this officer of aU work. ‘ And, to^ be sure, wha ’s fitter to look 
after the breaking and the keeping of the poor beasts than 
raysell, that bought and sold every ane 0’ them ? ’ 
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‘And pray, sir, if it be not too great a freedom, may I beg to 
know where we are going just now V ^ — 

‘A frile’s errand, I fear,’ answered this communicative 
personage. 

‘In that case,’ said Waverley, determined not to spare 
civility, ‘ 1 should have thought a person of your appearance 
would not have been found on the road.’ 

‘ Vera true, vera true, sir,’ replied the officer, ‘but every why 
has its wherefore. Ye maun ken, the laird there bought a’ thir 
beasts frae me to munt liis troop, and a^eed to pay for them 
according to the necessities and prices of the time. _ But then 
he hadna the ready penny, and I hae been advised his bond Avill 
not be worth a boddle against the estate, and then I had a’ my 
dealers to settle wi’ at Martinmas ; and so, as he very kindly 
offered me this commission, and as the auld Fifteen ^ wad never 
help me to my siller for sending out naigs against the govern- 
ment, why, conscience ! sir, I thought my best chance for pay- 
ment Tvas e’en to gae out ^ m3’^sell ; and ye may judge, sir, as I 
hae dealt a’ my life in halters, I think na mickle o’ putting my 
craig in peril of a St. Johnstone’s tippet.’ ® 

‘You are not, then, by profession a soldier 1 ’ said "Waverley. 
‘Na, na; thank God,’ answered this doughty partizan, ‘I 
wasna bred at sae short a tether;. I was brought up to hack 
and manger. I was bred a horse-coup er, sir ; and if I might live 
to see you at "Whitson-tryst, or at Stagshawbank, or the winter 
fair at Hawick, and ye wanted a spanker that would lead the 
field, Fse be caution I wo\dd serve ye easy ; for Jamie Jinker 
was ne’er the lad to impose upon a gentleman. Ye ’re a gentle- 
man, sir, and should ken a horse’s points ; ye see that tluough- 
ganging thing that Balmawhapple ’s on ; I selled her till him. 
She was bred out of Lick-the-ladle, that wan the king’s plate 
at Caverton-Edge, by Duke Hamilton’s White-Foot,’ etc. 
etc. etc. 

But as Jinker was entered full sail upon the pedigree of 
Bahnawhapple’s mare, having already got as far as great- 
grandsire and great-grand-dam, and while Waverley was 
watchmg for an opportunity to obtain from him intelligence of 
more interest, the noble captain checked his horse until the}" 
came up, and then, without directly appearing to .notice 


' The Judges of the Supreme Court of Session in Scotland 
ally termed, among the countrv people. The Fifteen. 

2 See Note 29. . 11 . 

5 See Note 30. 
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Edward, said sternly ix> tlie genealogist, ‘ I thouglit, lieutenant, 
my orders were preceese, tliat no one should speak to the 
Xjrisoner ? ’ 

The metamorphosed horse-dealer was silenced of course, and 
slunk to the rear, where he consoled himself by entering into a 
vehement dispute upon the price of hay with a farmer who had 
reluctantly followed his laird to the field rather than give up 
his farm, whereof the lease had just expired. Waverley was 
therefore once more consigned to silence, foreseeing that further 
attempts at conversation with any of the party w’ould only give 
Balmawhapxfie a wished-for opportunity to display the insolence 
of authority, and the sulky spite of a temjjer naturally dogged, 
and rendered more so b}' habits of low indulgence and the 
incense of servole adulation 

In about two hours’ time the party were near the Castle of 
Stirling, over whose battlements the union flag was brightened 
as it waved in the evening sun. To shorten his journey, or 
perhaps to display his importance and insult the English 
garrison, Balmawhapple, inclining to the right, took his route 
through the royal park, which reaches to and surrounds the 
rock upon which the fortress is situated. 

"^’’ith a mind more at ease Waverley could not have foiled 
to admhe the mixture of romance and beauty which renders 
interesting the scene through which he was now passing — the 
field which had been the scene of the tournaments of old — the 
rock from which the ladies beheld the contest, while each made 
vows for the success of some favourite Imight — the towers of 
the Gothic church, where these vows might be paid — and, sur- 
mounting all, the fortress itself, at once a castle and palace, 
where valour received the prize from royalty, and knights and 
dames closed the evening amid the revelry of the dance, the 
song, and the feast. All these were objects fitted to arouse and 
interest a romantic imagination. 

But Waverley had other objects of meditation, and an 
incident soon occurred of a nature to disturb meditation of any 
kind._ Balmawhapple, in the pride of his heart, as he wheeled 
his Httle body of cavalry round the base of the castle, com- 
manded his trumpet to sound a flourish and his standard to 
be displaj’-ed. This insult produced apparently some sensation - 
for when the cavalcade was at such distance from. the southern 
battery as to admit of a gun being depressed so as to bear upon 
them, a flash of fire issued from one of the embrazures upon 
the rock ; and ere the report with which it was attended could 
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be beard, tlie rushing sound of a cannon-ball passed over 
Balmavbnpple’s bead, and the bullet, bui-jing itself in the 
ground at a fev yards’ distance, covered him vitli the earth 
wliicb it drove up. ’I'bere wa.s no need to bid the party trudge. 
In fact, every man, acting upon the impulse of the moment, 
soon brought hir. Jinher’s steeds to shove their mettle, and the 
cavaliers, retreatiim with more speed than regularity, never 
took to a trot, as the lieutenant afterwards observed, until an 
intervening eminence had secured them from any repetition of 
so undesirable a compliment on the part of Stirling Castle. I 
must do Balmawbapple, however, the justice to say that he not 
only kept the rear of his troop, and laboured to maintain some 
order among them, but, in the height of his gallantr}^ answered 
the fire of the castle by discharging one of his horse-pistols at 
the battlements; although, the distance being nearly^ half a 
mile, I could never leaiii that this measure of retaliation was 
attended with any particular effect. 

The travellers now passed the memorable field of Bannock- 
burn and reached the Torwood, a place glorious or terrible to 
the recollections of the Scottish pea.sant, as the feats of 
Wallace or the_ cruelties of Wude Willie Grime predominate 
in his recollection. At Falkirk, a town formerly famous in 
vSeottish history, and soon to be again distinguished as the 
scene of militar)'" events of importance, Bahnawhapple proposed 
to halt and repose for the evening. This was performed with 
very little regard to military discipline, his worthy quarter- 
master being chiefly solicitous to discover where the best 
brandy might be come at. Sentinels were deemed unnecessary, 
and the only vigils performed were those of such of the party 
as could procure liquor. A few resolute men might easily 
have cut off the detachment ; but of the inhabitants some were 
favourable, many indifferent, and the rest overawed. So 
nothing memorable occurred in the course of the evening, 
except that Waverley’s rest was sorely interrupted by the 
revellers hallooing forth their Jacobite songs, without remorse 
or mitigation of voice. 

Early in the morning they were again mounted and on the 
road to Edinburgh, though the pallid visage's of some of the 
troop ■ betrayed that they had spent a night of sleepless 
debauchery. They halted at Linlithgow, distinguished by its 
ancient palace, which Sixty Years since was entire and 
habitable, and whose venerable ruins, not quite Sixty Ymrs 
since, very narrowly escaped the unworthy fate of being con- 
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verted into a barrack for French prisoners. May repose and 
blessings attend the ashes of the patriotic statesman^ v'lio, 
amongst his last services to Scotland, interiiosed to prevent this 
profanation ! 

As they approached the metropolis of Scotland, through a 
champaign and cultivated country, the sounds of war began to 
be heard. The distant yet distinct repoidi of heavy cannon, 
fired at intervals, apprized Waverle}’’ that the work of destruc- 
tion was going forward. Even Balinawhapple seemed moved 
to take some precautions, by sending an advanced party in 
front of his troop, keejoing the main body in tolerable order, 
and moving steadily forward. 

Marching in this maimer they speedily reached an eminence, 
from wliich they could view Edinburgh stretching along the 
ridgy Mil wliich slopes eastward from the Castle, The latter, 
being in a state of siege, or rather of blockade, by the northern 
insurgents, who had already occupied the town for two or 
three days, fired at intervals upon such parties of Highlanders 
as exposed themselves, either on the main street or elsewhere 
in the vicinity of the fortress. The morning being cahn and 
fair, the effect of tMs dropping fire was to invest the Castle in 
vreaths of smoke, the edges of wMch dissipated slowly in the 
air, wMle the central veil was darkened ever and anon by fresh 
clouds poured forth from the battlements; the whole giving, 
by the partial concealment, an appearance of grandeur and 
gloom, rendered more terrific when Waverley reflected on the 
cause by wMch it was produced, and that each explosion might 
ring some brave man’s knell. 

Ere they approached the city the partial cannonade had 
wholly ceased. Bahnawhapple, however, having in his recollec- 
tion the unfriendly greeting which Ms troop had received from 
the battery at Stirling, had apparently no wish to tempt the 
forbearance of the artillery of the Castle. He therefore left 
the direct road, and, sweeping considerably to the southward 
so as to keep out of the range of the cannon, approached the 
ancient palace of Holyrood without having entered the waUs 
of the city. He then drew up his men in front of that 
venerable pile, and delivered Waverley to the custody of a 
guard of HigManders, whose ofiicer conducted Mm into the 
interior of the building. 

A long, low, and ill-proportioned gallery, hung with pictures, 
affirmed to be the portraits of kings, who, if they ever flourished 


‘ Lord-President Blair {Laing). 
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at all, lived several hundred years before the invention of 
painting in oil colours, served as a sort of guard chamber or 
vestibule to the apartments which the adventurous Charles 
Edward now occupied in the palace of his ancestors. Officers, 
both in the Highland and Lowland garb, passed and repassed 
in haste, or loitered in the hall as if waiting for orders. 
Secretaries were engaged in making out passes, musters, and 
returns. All seemed busy, and earnestly -intent upon some- 
thing of importance; but Wavcrle}" was suffered to remain 
seated in the recess of a Avindow, unnoticed by any one, in 
anxious reflection upon the crisis of liis fate, which seemed now 
rapidly approaching. 



CHAPTER XL 

An Old and a New Acquaintance 

W HDjE he was deep sunlc in his reverie, the rustle of 
tartans was heard behind him, a friendly arm clasped 
his shoulders, and a friendly voiee exclaimed, 

‘Said the Highland prophet sooth? Or must second-sight 
go for nothing?’ 

Waverley turned, and was warmly embraced by Fergus 
Mac-Ivor. ‘A thousand welcomes to .Holyrood, once more 
possessed by her legitimate sovereign ! ^ Did I not say we 
should prosper, and that you would fall into the hands of the 
Philistines if you parted from us?’ 

‘Dear Fergus ! ’ said Waverley, eagerly returning his gree^ 
ing. ‘ It is long since I have heard a friend’s voice. Where is 
Flora ? ’ 

‘ Safe, and a triumphant spectator of our success.’ 

. ‘ In this place ? ’ said Waverley. 

‘Ay, in this city at least,’ answered his friend, ‘and you 
shah, see her; but first you must meet a friend whom you 
little think of, who has been frequent in his inquiries after 
you.’ 

Thus saying, he dragged Waverley by the arm out of the 
guard chamber, and, ere he knew where he was conducted, 
Edward found himself in a presence room, fitted up with some 
attempt at royal state. 

A young man, wearing his own fair hair, distinguished by 
the dignity of his mien and the noble expression of his weU- 
formed and regular feature.s, advanced out of a circle of 
military gentlemen and Highland chiefs by whom he was 
surrounded. In his easy and graceful manners Waverley 
afterwards thought he could have discovered his high birth 
and rank, although the star on his breast and the embroidered 
garter at his knee had not appeared as its indications.' 




THE PRINCE EXTENDED HIS HAND TO WAVERLEY. 
From a puintinjj by AracDoiiaUl. 
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‘Let me present to your Royal Higlmess,’ said Fergus, 
bo'wing profoundly 

• The descendant of one of the most ancient and loyal 
families in England,’ said the young Chevalier, interrupting 
him. ‘I heg your pardon for interrupting you, my dear 
Mac-Ivor ; but no master of ceremonies is necessary to present 
a Waverley to a Stuart.’ 

Thus saying, he extended his hand to Edward with the 
utmost courtesy, who could not, had he desired it, have avoided 
rendering him the homage which seemed due to his rank, and 
was certainly the right of his birth. _ ‘I am sorry to under- 
stand, Mr. Waverley, that, owing to circumstances which have 
been as yet but ill explained, you have suffered some restraint 
among my followers in Perthshire and on your march here ; 
but we are in such a situation that we hardly know our friends, 
and I am even at this moment uncertain whether I can have 


the pleasure of considering Mr. Waverley as among mine.’ 

He then paused for an instant; but before Edward could 
adjust a suitable reply, or even arrange his ideas as to its pur- 
port, the Prince- took out a paper and then proceeded : — ‘I 
should indeed have no doubts upon this subject if I could 
trust to this proclamation, set forth by the friends of the 
Sector of Hanover, in which they rank Mr. Waverley among 
the nobility and gentry who are menaced with the pains of 
Mgh-treason for loyalty to their legitimate sovereign. But I 
desire to gain no adherents save from affection and conviction • 
and if Mr. Waverley inclines to prosecute his journey to the 
south, or to join the forces of the Elector, he shall have my 
passport andsfree permission to do so ; and I can only regret 
that my present power will not extend to protect him against 
the probable consequences of such a measure. But,’ continued 
Charles Edward, after another short pause, ‘if Mr. Waverley 
should, like his ancestor, Sir Nigel, determine to embrace a 
cause which has little to recommend it but its justice and 
follow a prince who throws himself upon the affections of his 
people to recover the throne of his ancestors or perish in the 
attempt, I can only say, that among these nobles and gentle 
men he will find worthy associates in a gallant enterprise and 
will follow a master who may be unfortunate, but, I trust will 
never be ungrateful.’ ’ 

The politic Chieftain of the race of Ivor knew his advantar^e 
in introducing Wa^rley to this personal interview ititb 
royal adventurer. Unaccustomed to the address and manners 
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of a polished court, iu ^vljich Charles was eminently slcilful, 
his words and his Icindncss penetrated the heart of our hero, 
and easily out^veighed all prudential motives. To be thu.s 
personally solicited for assistance by a prince whoso fonn aiul 
manners, as Avell as the spirit which he disjdayed in this 
singular entei|)rise, answered his ideas of a boro of romance ; 
to be courted by him in the aiicicnt halls of hi.s patenml 
palace, recovered by the sword which he was already bending 
towards other conquests, gave Edward, in his own eyes, the 
dignity and importance which he had ceased to consider a.s his 
attributes. Rejected, slandered, and threatened upon the one 
side, he was irresistibly attracted to the aiuse which the 
prejudices of education and the political principles of his 
family had already recommended as the most just These 
thoughts rushed through his mind like a torrent, sweeping 
before them every consideration of an opposite tendency, — the 
time, besides, admitted of no deliberation, — and Waverle}", 
kneeling to Charles Edward, devoted his heart and sword to 
the vindication of his rights ! 

The Prince (for, although unfortunate in .the faults and 
follies of his forefathers, we shall here and elsewhere give him 
the title due to his biitli) raised Waverley from the ground 
and embraced liim with an expression of thanlcs too warm not 
to be genuine. He also thanked Fergus Mac-Ivor repeatedly 
for having brought him such, an adherent, and preseiited 
Waverley to the various noblemen, chieftains, and officers who 
•were about his person as a young gentleman of the liighest 
hopes and prospects, in wRose bold and enthusiastic avowal of 
his cause they might see an evidence of the sentiments of the 
English families of rank at this important crisis.^ Indeed, 
dhis was a point much doubted among the adherents of the 
house of Stuart ; and as a well-founded disbelief in the co- 
operation of the English Jacobites kept many Scottish men of 
rank from his standard, and diminished the courage of those 
who had joined it, nothing could be more seasonaWe for the 
Chevalier than the open declaration in his favour of the 
representative of the house of Waverley-Honour, so long known 
as Cavaliers and Royalists! This Fergus had foreseen from the 
beginning. He really loved “Waverley,’ because, their feelings 
and projects never thwarted each other; he hoped to See bim 
united with Flora, and he rejoiced that they were : effectually 
engaged in the same cause. But, as we before hintedj .he also 

^ See Englisli JacoWtes. Note 31. 
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exulted as a politician in beholdin" secured to his party a 
partizan of such consequence ; and he was far from being in- 
sensible to the personal importance which he himself gained 
with the Prince from having so materially assisted in making 
the acquisition. 

Charles Edward, on his part, seemed eager to show his at- 
tendants the value wliich he attached to his new adlierent, 
by entering immediately, as in confidence, upon the circum- 
stances of liis situation. ‘You have been secluded so much 
from intelligence, Mr. 'Waverle}’’, from causes of which I am 
but indistinctly informed, that I presume 3’-ou are even jmt 
unacquainted with the important particulars of my present 
situation. You have, however, heard of my landing in the 
remote district of Moidart, with onlj' seven attendants, and of 
the numerous chiefs and clans whose loyal enthusiasm at once 
placed a solitary ad.venturcr at the head of a gallant army. 
You must also, I think, have learned that the commander-in- 
chief of the Hanoverian Elector, Sir John Cope, marched into 
the Highlands at the head of a numerous and well-appointed 
military force with the intention of giving us battle, but that 
his courage failed liim when we were within three hours’ march 
of each other, so that he fairly gave us the sHp and marched 
northward to Aberdeen, leaving the Low Country open and 
undefended. Not to lose so favourable an opportunity, I 
marched on to this metropohs, driving before me two regi- 
ments of horse, Gardiner’s and Hamilton’s, who had threatened 
to cut to pieces every Highlander that should venture to pass 
Stirling; and while discussions were carrying forward among 
the magistracy and citizens of Edinburgh whether they should 
defend themselves or surrender, my good friend Lochiel (lay- 
ing his hand on the shoulder of that gallant and accomplished 
chieftain) saved them the trouble of farther dehberation by 
entering the gates with five hundred Camerons. Thus far, 
therefore, we have done well ; but, in the meanwhile, this 
doughty general’s nerves being braced by the keen air of 
Aberdeen, he has taken shipping for I^unbar, and I have just 
received certain information that he landed there yesterday. 
His purpose must unquestionably be to march towards us to 
recover possession of the capital. Now there are two opinions 
in my council of war : one, that being inferior probably in 
numbers, and certainly in discipline and military appointments, 
not to mention our total want of artillery and the weakness 
of our cavalry, it will be safest to fall back towards the 
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mountains, and there protract the mr until fresh succours 
arrive from France, and the whole body of the Highland clans 
shall have taken arms in our favour. The opposite opinion 
maintains, that a retrograde movement, in our circumstances, 
is certain to throw utter discredit on our arms and undertak- 
ing ; and, far from gaining us new partizans, mil be the means 
of disheartening those who have joined our standard. The offi- 
cers who use these last arguments, among whom is your friend 
Fergus* Mac-Ivor, maintain that, if the Highlanders are stran- 
gers to the usual military discipline of Europe, the soldiers . 
whom they are to encounter are no less strangers to their 
peculiar and formidable mode of attack; that the attachment 
and courage of the chiefs and gentlemen are not to be doubted ; 
and that, as they will be in the midst of the enemy, their clans- 
men will as surely follow them ; in fine, that having drawn the 
sword we should throw away the scabbard, and trust our cause 
to battle and to the God of battles. Will Mr. Waverley favour 
us with his opinion in these arduous circumstances ? ’ 

Waverley coloured high betwixt pleasure and modesty at the 
distinction implied in this question, and answered, with equal 
spirit and readiness, that he could not venture to offer an opin- 
ion as derived from military skill, but that the counsel' would 
be far the most acceptable to him which^ should first afford 
him an opportunity to evince his zeal in his Royal Highness’s 
service. 

‘Spoken like a Waverley ! ’ answered Charles Edward-; ‘and 
that you may hold a rank in some degree corresponding to your 
name, allow me, instead of the captain’s commission which you 
have lost, to offer you the brevet rank of major in my service, 
with the advantage of acting as one of my aides-de-camp until 
you can be attached to a regiment, of which I hope several -will 
be speedily embodied.’ 

‘ Yoyr Royal Highness will forgive me,’ answered Waverley 
(for his recollection turned to Balmawhapple and his scanty 
troop), ‘ if I decline accepting any rank until the time and 
place where I may haye interest enough to raise a sufficient 
body of men to make my command useful to your Royal 
Higlmess’s service. In the meanwhile, I hope for your per- 
mission to serve as a volunteer under my friend Fergus Mac- 
Ivor.’ 

‘At least,’ said the Prince, who was obviously pleased with 
this proposal, ‘ allow me the pleasure of arming you after the 
Highland fashion.’ “With these words, he unbuckled the broad- 
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sword whicli lie wore, the .belt of which was plaited with silver, 
and the steel hashet-hilt richly and curiously inlaid. ‘The 
hiade/ said the Prince, ‘is a genuine Andrea Ferrara; it has 
been a sort of heir-loom in our fainil}’- ; hut I am convinced I 
put it into better hands than m}’- oivn, and will add to it pistols 
of the same workmanship. Colonel Mac- Ivor, you must have 
much to say to your friend ; I will detain you no longer from 
your private conversation ; but remember we expect you both 
to attend us in the evening. It may be perhaps the last night 
we may enjoy in these halls, and as we go to the field with 
a clear conscience, we will spend the eve of battle merrily.’ 

Thus licensed, the Chief and Waverley left the presence- 
chamber. 



CHAPTER XL! 

The Mystery Begins to he Cleared up 


‘ IT 'T OW do you like liiin ? ’ was Fergus's first question, as 
I — I tkey descended tlie large stone stairwise. 

‘A prince to live and die under,' was Waverley’s 
enthusiastic answer. 

T loiew you would think so when you saw him, and I 
intended you should have met ejirlier, but was prevented by 
your sprain. And yet he has his foibles, or rather he has 
difficult ^ cards to play, and his Irish officers,^ who^ are much 
about him, are but sorry advisers : they cannot discriminate 
among the numerous pretensions that are set up. Would you 
think it — I have been obliged for the present to suppress an 
earl’s patent, granted for services rendered ten years ago, for 

fear of exciting the jealousy, forsooth, of C and ]\I- ? 

But you were very right, Edward, to refuse the situation of 
aide-de-camp. There are two vacant, indeed, but Clanronald 
and Lochiel, and almost all of us, have requested one for young 
Aberchallader, and the Lowlanders and the Irish party are 

equally desirous to have the other for the Master of F . 

l^ow, if either of these candidates were to be superseded in 
your favour, you would make enemies. And then I am sur- 
prised that the Prince should have offered you a majority, 
when he knows very well that nothing short of lieutenant- 
colonel will satisfy others, who cannot bring one hundred and 
fifty men to the field. “ But patience, cousin, and shuffle the 
cards ! ” It is all very well for the present, and we must have 
you properly equipped for the evening in your new costume ; 
for, to say truth, your outward man is scarce fit for a court.’ 

‘Why/ said Waverley, looking at his soiled dress, ‘my 
shooting jacket has seen service since we parted; but that 
probably you, my fiiend, know as well or better than L’ 

^ See Note 32. 
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. ‘You do my second-sight too much honour,’ said Fergus. 

‘ AVe -were so busy, first -with the scheme of giving battle to 
Cope, and afterwards with our operations in the Lowlands, that 
I could only give general directions to such of our people as 
were left in Perthshire to respect and protect you, should you 
come in their way. But let me hear the full story of your 
adventures, for they have reached us in a very partial and 
mutilated manner.’ 

AVaverley then detailed at length the circumstances with 
which the reader is already acquainted, to which Fergus listened 
with great attention. By this time they had reached the door 
of his quarters, which he had taken up in a small paved court, 
retiring from the street called the Cannongate, at the house of 
a buxom widow of forty, who seemed to smile very graciously 
upon the handsome young Chief, she being a person with whom 
good looks and good-humour were sure to secure an interest, 
whatever might he the party’s pohtical opinions. Here Galium 
Beg received them with a smile of recognition. ‘ Callum,’ said 
the Chief, ‘call Shemus an Snachad’ (James of the Needle). 
This was the hereditary tailor of Vich Ian Vohr. ‘ Shemus, Mr. 
AVaverley is to wear the cath doth (battle colour, or tartan); 
his trews must he ready in four hours. You know the measure of 
a well-made man — two double nails to the small of the leg ’ 

‘ Eleven from haunch to heel, seven round the waist. I give 
your honour leave to hang Shemus, if there ’s a pair of sheers 
in the Highlands that has a baulder sneck than her’s ain at the 
cumadh an triims ’ (shape of the trews). 

‘Get a plaid of Mac-Ivor tartan and sash,’ continued the 
Chieftain, ‘and a blue bonnet of the Prince’s pattern, at Mr. 
Mouat’s in the Crames. My short green coat, with silver lace 
and silver buttons, will fit him exactly, and I have never worn 
it. Tell Ensign Maccombich to pick out a handsome target 
from among mine. The Prince has given Mr. AVaverley broad- 
sword and pistols, I will furnish him vath a dirk and purse ; 
add but a pair of low-heeled shoes, and then, my dear Edward 
(turning to him), you will be a complete son of Ivor.’ 

These necessary directions given, the Chieftain resumed the 
subject of AVaverley’s adventures. ‘It is plain,’ he said, ‘that 
you have been in the custody of Donald Bean Lean. You must 
know that, Avhen I marched awa}'^ my clan to join the Prince, I 
laid my injunctipus on that worthy member of society to per- 
form a certain piece of sertyce, avIucIi done, he was to join me 
Avith all the force he could muster. But, instead of doing so 
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the gentleman, finding the coast clear, tlionglit it better to make 
war on liis o^vn account, and has scoured the country, plunder- 
ing, I believe, botli friend and foe, under pretence of levjdng 
black mail, sometimes as if by ray authority, and sometimes 
(and be cursed to bis consummate impudence) in his own great 
name ! Upon' ray honour, if 1 live to see the caini of Benraorc 
again, I shall be tempted to hang that fellow 1 I recognise his 
hand particularly in the mode of your rescue from that canting 
rascal GilfiUan, and I have little doubt that Donald himself 
played the part of the pedlar on that occasion ; but how_ he 
should not have plundered you, or put you to ransom, or availed 
himself in some way or other of 3mur captivity for his omi 
advantage, passes my judgment/ 

‘ When and how did 3’'ou hear the intelligence of m3’' confine- 
ment ? ’ asked Waverley. 

‘The Prince himself told me,’ said Fergus, ‘and inquired 
very minutely into your history. He then mentioned your 
heing at that moment in the power of one of our northern par- 
ties — you know I could not ask him to explain particulars 
— and requested my opinion about disposing of 3’'0u. I recom- 
mended that 3’'Ou should be brought here as a prisoner, because 
I did not wish to prejudice you farther with the English govern- 
ment, in case 3’'0U pursued your purpose of going southward. I 
knew nothing, you must recollect, of the charge brought against 
you of aiding and abetting high treason, which, I presume, had 
some share in changing your original plan. That sullen, good- 
for-nothing brute, Balmawhapple, was sent to escort you firom 
Doune, with what he calls his troop of horse. As to Ms behav- 
iour, in addition to his natural antipathy to ever3ihing that re- 
sembles a gentleman, 1 presume Ms adventure with Bradwardine 
rankles in Ms recollection, the rather that I daresay his mode 
of telling that story contributed to the evil reports which reached 
your quondam regiment.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Waverley; ‘hut now surely, my dear 
Fergus, you may find time to tell me something of Flora.’ 

‘ Why,’ replied Fergus, ‘I can only tell you that she is well, 
and residiug for the present with a relation in this city. I 
thought it better she should come here, as since our success 
a good many ladies of rank attend our military court ; and I 
assure you that there is a sort of consequence annexed to the 
near relative of such a person as Flora Mac-Ivor, and where 
there is such a justling of claims and requests, a man must use 
every fair means to enhance Ms importance,’ 
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There vras something in this last sentence which grated on 
Waverley’s feelings. He conld not hear that Flora should 
he considered as conducing to her brother’s preferment hy 
the admiration which she must unquestionably attract; and 
although it was in strict correspondence with many points of 
Fergus’s character, it shocked him as selfish, arid unworthy of 
his sister’s high mind and his own independent pride. Fergus, 
to whom such manmuvres were familiar,' as to one brought up 
at the French court, did not observe the unfavourable impression 
which he had unwarily made upon his Mend’s mind, and con- 
cluded by saying, ‘ that they could hardly see Flora before the 
evening, when she would be at the concert and baU with which 
the Prmce’s party were to be entertained. She and I had a 
quarrel about her not appearing to take leave of you. I am 
unwilling to renew it by soliciting her to receive you this morn- 
ing ; and perhaps my doing so might not only be ineffectual, 
but prevent your meeting this evening.’ 

While thus conversing, Waverley heard in the court, before 
the windows of the parlour, a well-known voice. ‘I aver to 
you, my worthy friend,’ said the speaker, ‘that it is a total 
dereliction of military discipline ; and were you not as it were 
a tyro, your purpose would deserve strong reprobation. For a 
prisoner of war is on no account to be coerced with fetters, or 
debinded in ergastuh, as would have been the case had you put 
this gentleman into the pit of the peel-house at Bahnawhapple. 
I grant, indeed, that such a prisoner may for security be coerced 
in cwrcere, that is, in a pubhc prison.’ 

The growling voice of Balmawhapple was heard as taking 
leave in di^leasure, but the word ‘ land-louper ’ alone was dis- 
tinctly audible. He had disappeared before Waverley reached 
the house in order to greet the worthy Baron of Bradwardiue; 
The uniform in which he was now attired, a blue coat, namely, 
with gold lace, a scarlet waistcoat and breeches, and immense 
jack-boots, seemed to have added fresh stiffiiess and rigidity to 
his tall, perpendicular figure ; and the consciousness of military 
command and authority had increased, in the same proportion, 
the self-importance of his demeanour and dogmatism of his 
conversation. 

He received Waverley with his usual kindness, and expressed 
immediate anxiety to hear an explanation of the circumstances 
attending the loss of his commission in Gardiner’s dragoons ; 
‘ not,’ he said, ‘ that he had the least apprehension of his young 
friend having done aught which, could merit such ungenerous 
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treatment as lie had received from government, but . because it 
was right and seemly that the Baron of Bradwardine should be, 
in point of trust and in point of power, fully able to refute all 
calumnies against the heir of Waverley-Honour, whom he had 
so much right to regard as his oivn son.’ 

Fergus Mac-Ivor, who had now joined them, went hastily over 
the circumstances of Waverle/s storj’^, and concluded with the 
flattering reception he had met from the 3 "oimg Chevalier. The 
Baron listened in silence, and at the conclusion shook Waverley 
heartily by the hand and congratulated him upon entering the 
service of his lawful Prince. ‘For,’ continued he, ‘although it 
has been justly held in aU nations a matter of scandal and dis- 
honour to infringe the sacramentum militare, and that whether 
it was taken by each soldier singly, whiUc the Romans de- 
nominated per co7ijtM-ationem, or by one soldier in name of the 
rest, yet no one ever doubted that the allegiance so sworn was 
discharged by the dimissio^ or discharging of a soldier, whose 
case would be as hard as that of colliers, salters, and other 
adseripti glebce, or slaves of the soil, were it to be accounted 
otherwise. This is something like the broca:rd expressed by the 
learned Sanchez in his work De Jure-jurando^ which you have 
questionless consulted upon this occasion. As for those who 
have calumniated you by leasing-making, I protest to Heaven 
I thinlr they have justly incurred the penalty of the Memnonia 
Lex, also called Lex Rhemnia, which is prelected upon by Tullius 
in his oration In Verrem. I should have deemed, however, Mr. 
Waverley, that before destining yourself to any special service 
in the army of the Prince, ye might have inquired what rank 
the old Bradwardine held there, and whether he would- not have 
been peculiarly happy to have had your services in the regiment 
of horse which he is now about to levy.’ 

Edward eluded this reproach by pleading the necessity of 
giviog an immediate answer to the Prince’s proposal, and his 
uncertainty at the moment whether his friend the Baron was 
with the army or engaged upon service elseAvhere. 

This punctilio being settled, Waverley made inquiry after 
Miss Bradwardine, and was informed she had come to Edin- 
burgh with Flora Mac-Ivor, under guard of a party of the 
Cheftain’s men. This step was indeed necessary, TuUy-Veolan 
haying become a very unpleasant, and even dangerous, place of 
residence for an unprotected young lady, on account of its 
vicinity to the HigMands, and also to one or two large villages 
which, from aversion as much to the caterans as zeal for 
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preslayterj^ Imd declared themselves on the side of government, 
and formed irregular bodies of partizans, yho had frequent 
sldrmishes with the mountaineers, and sometimes attacked the 
houses of the Jacobite gentry in the braes, or frontier betwixt 
the mountain and plain. 

‘ I would propose to you,’ continued the Baron, ‘ to walk as 
far as my quarters- in the Luckenbooths, and to admire in your 
passage the High Street, whilk is, beyond a shadow of duhita- 
tion, finer than any street whether in London or Paris. But 
Rose, poor thing, is sorely discomposed with the firing of the 
Castle, though 1 have proved to her from Blondel and Coehom, 
that it is impossible a bullet can reach these buildings ; and, 
besides, I have it in charge from his Royal Highness to go 
to the camp, or leaguer of our army, to see that the men do 
conclamare vasa, that is, truss up their hag and baggage for 
to-morrow’s march.’ 

‘That will be easily done by most of us,’ said Mac-Ivor, 
laughing. 

‘ Craving you pardon. Colonel Mac-Ivor, not quite so easily 
as ye seem to opine. I grant most of your folk left the High- 
lands expedited as it were, and free from the incumbrance of 
baggage ; but it is unspeakable the quantity of useless sprechery 
wmch they have collected on their march. I saw one fellow of 
yours (crardng your pardon once more) with a pier-glass upon 
his back,’ 

‘Ay,’ said 'Fergus, still in good-humour,’ ‘he would have 
told you, if you had questioned him, “a ganging foot is 
aye getting.” But come, my dear Baron, you Imow as well 
as I that a hundred Uhlans, or a single troop of Schmir- 
schitz’s Pandours, would make more havoc in a country 
than the knight of the mirror and aR the rest of our clans 
put together.’ 

‘ And that is very true likewise,’ replied the Baron ; ‘ they 
are, as the heathen author says, ferociores in aspectu, mitiores 
in actu, of a horrid and grim visage, but more benign in 
demeanour than their physiognomy or aspect might infer. 
But I stand here talking to you two youngsters when I should 
be in the King’s Park.’ 

‘But you will dine with Waverley and me on your return? 
I assure you, Baron, though I can five like a Highlander when 
needs must, I remember my Paris education, and understand 
perfectly yheVe la meilleure ckereJ 

‘And wha the deil doubts it,’ quoth the Baron, laughing, 
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‘when ye bring Only the cookery and the gude toun must 
famish the materials ? Weel, I have some business in the toun 
tooj but PH join you at three, if the vivers can tarry so’ 
long.’ 

So saying, he took leave of his friends and went to look after 
the charge which had been assigned him. 


/ 



CHAPTER XIHI 

A Soldier's JDmner 


J AIRIES OF THE NEEDLE was a raan of liis word wEen 
whisl^^ was no part)'- to tlie contract and upon tliis 
occasion Caihim Beg, who still thought himself in Waver- 
ley’s debt, since he had declined accepting compensation at the 
expense of mine host of the Candlestick's person, took the 
opportunity of discharging the obligation, h}-^ mounting guard 
over the hereditary tailor of Sliochd nan Ivor j and, as he 
expressed himself, ‘targed him tightty’ till the finishing of the 
job. To rid himself of this restraint, Shemus’s nee^e flew 
through the tartan like lightning; and as the artist kept 
chanting some dreadful skirmish of Fin hlacoul, he accomplished 
at least three stitches to the death of every hero. The dress 
was, therefore, soon ready, for the short coat fitted the wearer, 
and the rest of the apparel required little adjustment. 

Our hero having now fairly assumed the ‘ garh of old Gaul,’ 
well calculated as it was to give an appearance of strength to a 
figure which, though tall and well-made,, was rather elegant 
than robust, I hope my fair readers wiU excuse liim if he looked 
at himself in the mirror more than once, and could not help 
acknowledging that the reflection seemed that of a very hand- 
some young fellow. In fact, there was no disguising it. Hir 
light-brown hair — for he wore no periwig, notwithstanding the 
universal fashion of the time — became the bonnet which sur- 
mounted it. His person promised firmness and agility, to which 
the ample folds of the tarian added an air of dignity, iffis blue 
eye seemed of that Idnd, 

Which melted in love, and which kindled in war; 

and an air of bashfulness, which was in reality the effect of 
want of habitual intercourse with the world; gave interest to 
his features, without injuring their grace or intelligence. 
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‘He’s a pratty maip a very pratty man/ said Evan Dhu 
(now Ensign Maccombicli) to Fergus’s buxom landlady. 

‘He ’s vera weel/ said tbe Widow Flocldiarfc, ‘ but no nae- 
tbing sae weel-far’d as your colonel, ensign.’ 

‘ I wasna comparing them,’ quoth Evan, ‘ nor was I speaking 
about his being weel-favoured ,* but only that Mr. Waverley 
looks clean-made and chliver, and lilce a xjroper lad _ o’ his 
quarters, that will not cry barley in a brulxie. And, indeed, 
he ’s gleg aneuch at the broadsword and target. I hae played 
■svi’ Inm mysell at Glennaquoich, and sae has Vich Ian Vohr, 
often of a Sunday afternoon.’ 

‘Lord forgie ye. Ensign Maccombich,’ said the alarmed 
Presbyterian ; ‘ I ’m sure the colonel wad never do the like o’ 
that ! ’ 

‘Hout! hout! Mrs. Flockhart,’ replied the ensign, ‘we’re 
young blude, ye kenj and young saints, auld deils.’ 

‘But will ye fight wi’ Sir John Cope the mom. Ensign 
Maccombich 1 ’ demanded Mrs. Flockhart of her guest. 

‘ Troth I ’se ensure him, an he ’ll bide us, Mrs. Flockhart,’ 
replied the Gael. 

‘ And will ye face thae tearing chields, the dragoons, Ensign 
Maccombich ? ’ again inquired the landlady. 

‘Claw for claw, as Conan said to Satan, Mrs. Flockhart,, and 
the deevd tak the shortest nails.’ 

‘ And will the colonel venture on the bagganets himsell ? ’ 

‘Ye may swear- it, Mrs. Flockhart; the very first man Avill 
he be, by Saint PhecHr.’ 

‘ Merciful goodness ! and if he ’s IdUed amang the red-coats ! ’ 
exclaimed the soft-h'earted widow. 

‘Troth, if it should sae befall, hirs. Flockhart, I ken ane 
that will no be Hving to weep for him. But we maun a’ hve 
the day, and have our dinner ; and there’s Vich Ian Vohr has 
packed his dorlach, and Mr. Waverley ’s wearied wi’ majoring 
yonder afore the muckle pier-glass ; and that grey auld stoor 
carle, the Baron o’ Bradwardine, that short young Ronald of 
Ballenkeiroch, he’s coming down the close wi’ that droghling 
eoghhng bailie body they ca’ Macwhupple, just like the Laird 
o’ Edttlegab’s French cook, wi’ his turnspit doggie trindling 
ahint him, and I am as hungry as a gled, my bonny dow ; sae 
bid Rate set on the broo’, and_ do ye put on your pinners, for 
ye ken Vich Ian Vohr winna sit down till ye be at the head o’ 
the table; — and dinna forget the pint hottle o’ brandy, miy 
woman.’ 
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This hint produced dinner. " Mrs. Flockhart, smiling in her 
weeds hke the sun through a mist, took the head of the table, 
thinking within herself, perhaps, that she cared not how long 
the rebellion lasted that brought her into company so much 
above her usual associates. She was supported by Waverley 
and the Baron, with the advantage of the Cbieftain vis-a-vis. 
The men of peace and of war, that is, Baihe Macwheehle and 
Ensign Maccombich, after many profound congas to their 
superiors and each other, took their places on ea<ui side of the 
Cmeftain. Their fare was excellent, time, place, and circum- 
stances considered, and Fergus’s spirits were extravagantly high. 
Regardless of danger, and sanguine from temper, youth, and 
ambition, he saw in imagination aU his prospects crowned with 
success, and was totally indifferent to the probable alternative 
of a soldier’s grave. The Baron apologised slightly for bring- 
ing Macwheeble. They had been providing, he said, for the 
expenses of the campai^. ‘ And, by my faith,’ said the old 
man, ‘ as I think this wih be my last, so I just end where I 
began : I hae evermore] found the sinews of war, as a learned 
author cahs the caisse militaire, mair difficult to come by than 
either its flesh, blood, or bones.’ 

‘ What ! have you raised our only efficient body of cavalr}’’, 
and got ye none of the louis-d’or out of the Boutelle ^ to help 
you , 

‘ No, Glennaquoich ; cleverer fellows have been before me.’ 

‘That’s a scandal,’ said the ^mimg Highlander; ‘but you 
will share what is left of my subsidy; it will save you an 
anxious thought to-night, and will be all one to-morrow, for we 
shah all be provided for, one way or other, before the sun sets.’ 
Waverley, blushing deeply, but with great earnestness, pressed 
the same request. 

‘ I thank ye baith, my good lads,’ said the Baron, ‘ but I 
will not infringe upon your peculium. Bailie Macwheehle has 
provided the sum which is necessary.’ 

Here the Bailie shifted and fidgeted about in his seat, and 
appeared extremely uneasy. At length, after several prelimi- 
nary hems, and much tautological expression of his devotion to 
his honour’s servdce, by night or day, liviug or dead^ he began 
to insinuate, ‘ that the banks had removed a’ their ready cash 
into the Castle ; that, nae doubt, Sandie Goldie, the silversmith, 
would do mickle for his honour; but there was little time to 

* The Doutelle was' an armed vessel which brought a small sunnlv of 
money and arms from Prance for the use of the insurgents. ^ 
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get the wadset made out; and, doubtless, if his honour 

Glennaquoich or hir. Wauverley could accommodate ’ 

‘ Let me hear of no such nonsense, sir,’ said the Baron, in a 
tone which rendered Macwheehle mute, ‘ but ];)roceed as wn^ ac- 
corded before dinner, if it he your "wish to remain in my service.’ 

To this peremptory order the Bailie, though he felt as^ if 
condemned to suffer a transfusion of blood from his o\vn veins 
into those of the Baron, did not presume to make any reply. 
After fidgeting a little while longer, however, he addressed 
himself to Glennaquoich, and told him, if his honour had mair 
ready siller than was sufficient for his occasions in the field, he. 
could put it out at use for his honour in safe hands and at 
great profit at this time. 

At this proposal Fergus laughed heartily, and answered, 
when he had recovered his breath — ‘ Many thanks, Bailie ; hut 
you must Imow, it is a general custom among us soldiers to 
make our landlady our banker. Here, Mrs, Flockhart,’ said he, 
taking four or five broad pieces out of a well-filled purse and 
tossing the purse itself, •with its remaining contents, into her 
apron, ‘ these will serve my occasions ; do you take the rest. 
Be my banker if I live, and my executor if I die ; but take 
care ■fco give something to the Highland caiUiachs^ that shall 
cry the coronaeh loudest for the last Vich Ian Yohr,’ 

‘It is the testamentum militare,’ quoth the Baron, ,‘whilk, 
amang the Romans, was privilegiate to be nuncupative,’ But 
the soft heart of Mrs, Flockhart was melted within her at the 
Chieftain’s speech ; she set up a lamentable blubbering, and 
■ positively refused to touch the bequest, which Fergus was 
therefore obliged "to resume, 

‘"Well, then,’ said the Chief, ‘if I fall, it •will go to the 
grenadier that knocks my brains out, and I shah, take care he 
works hard for it.’ 

Bailie Macwheehle was again tempted to put in his oar ; for 
where cash was concerned he did not 'ivillingly remain silent. 
‘ Perhaps he had better carry the gowd -to Miss Mac-Ivor, in 
case of mortahty or accidents of war. It might tak the form 
of a moi’tis causa donation in the young leddie’s favour, and 
wad cost hut the scrape of a pen to mak it out.’ 

‘The young lady,’ said Fergus, ‘should such an event 
happen, will have other matters to think of than these 
wretched louis-d’or.’ 

«.i’i whom devolvefl the duty of lamenting for the dead, 

Which the Irish call hecning. 
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‘True — tindeniaWe — there’s nae doubt o’ that; hut your 

honour keus that a full sorrow ’ 

‘ Is endurable by most folk more easily than a hungry 
onel True, Bailie, verj^ true; and I believe there may even 
be some who would be consoled by such a reflection for the 
loss of the whole existing generation. But there is a sorrow 

which knows neither hunger nor thirst ; and poor Flora ’ 

He paused, and the whole company sjunpatliised in his 
emotion. 

The Baron’s thoughts naturally reverted to the unprotected 
state of his daughter, and the bi^ tear came to the veteran’s 
eye. ‘ If I fall, llacwhecble, you have all my papers and ki\ow 
all my aflairs ; be just to Bose.’ 

The Bailie was a man of earthly mould, after all ; a good 
deal of dirt and dross about him, undoubtedly, but some 
kindly and just feelings he had, especiall}’ where the Baron or 
his young mistress were concerned. He set up a lamentable 
howl. ‘ if that doleful day should come, while Duncan Mac- 
wheeble had a boddle it should be ]Miss Rose’s. He wald 
scroll for a plack the sheet or she kenn’d what it was to want; 
if indeed a’ the bonnie baronie o’ Bradwardine and TuUy- 
Veolan, with the fortalice and manor-place thereof (he kept 
sobbing and whining at everj^ pause), tofts, crofts, mosses, 
muirs — outfield, infield — buildings — orchards — dove-cots — 
with the right of net and coble in the water and loch of Veolan 
— teinds, parsonage and vicarage — annexis, connexis — rights 
of pasturage — fuel, feal and divot — parts, pendicles, and 
pertinents whatsoever — (here he had recourse to the end of 
his long cravat to wipe his eyes, which overflowed, in spite of 
him, at the ideas which this technical jargon conjured up) — 
all as more fully described in the proper evidents and titles 
thereof — and lying within the parish of Bradwardine and the 
shire of Perth — if, as aforesaid, they mustX P^ss from my 
master’s child to Inch-Grabbit, wha ’s a "Whig and a Hanoverian, 
and be managed by his doer, Jamie Howie, wha ’s no fit to be 

a birlieman, let be a bailie ’ 

The beginning of this lamentation really had something 
afiecting, but the conclusion rendered laughter irresistible. 
‘Never mind. Bailie,’ said Ensign Maccombich, ‘for the gude 
auld times of rugging and riving (pulling and tearing) are 
come back again, an’ Sneckus Mac-Snackus (meaning, probably, 
annexis, coimexis), and a’ the rest 'of your fiiends, maun gie 
place to the langest claymore.’ 
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‘And tliat claymore shall he ours, Bailie,’ said the Cliieftain, 
•who saw that Macwheehle looked veiy hlank at this intimation. 

‘We’ll give them the metal our mountain affords, 

Lillibulero, bullen a la, 

And in place of broad-pieces, we ’ll pay with broadswords, 

Lero, lero, etc. 

With duns and with debts we will soon clear our score, 

Lillibulero, etc. 

For the man that ’s thus paid -will crave payment no more, 

Lero, lero, etc.^ 

But come. Bailie, he not cast dcwn; drink 3’’0ur -^vine with a 
joyous heart; the Baron shall return safe and ■victorious to 
Tully-Veolan, and, unite Killancureit’s lairdship with his O'Rn, 
since the cowardly half-hred swine ‘will not turn out for the 
Prince like a gentleman.^ 

‘ To he sure, they lie maist ewest,’ said the Bailie, wiping liis 
eyes, ‘and should naturally fa’ under the same factory.’ 

‘And I,’ proceeded the Chieftain, ‘shall take care of myself, 
too; for you must know, I have to complete a good work here, . 
hy bringing Mrs. Flocldiart into the bosom of the Catholic 
church, or at least half way, and that is to jmur Episcopal 
meeting-house. 0 Baron ! if you heard her fine counter-tenor 
admonishing Kate and Matty in the morning, you, who under- 
stand music, would tremble at the idea of hearing her shriek in 
the psalmody of Haddo’s Hole.’ 

‘ Lord forgie you, colonel, how ye rin on ! But I hope your 
honours •will tak tea before ye gang to the palace, and I maun 
gang and mask it for you.’ 

So saying, Mrs. Flockhart left the gentlemen to their o^wn 
conversation, which, as might he supposed, turned chiefly upon 
the approaching events of the campaign. 

* These lines, on something like them, occur in an old Magazine of the 
period. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

The Hall 


E nsign MACCOMBICH ha-\nng gone to tlie_ Higlilaiid 
camp^ upon duty, and Bailie Macwheeble liaAang retired 
to digest bis dinner and Evan Bbu’s intimation of 
martial law in some blind ebange-bouse, "Waverle}’^, witb tbe 
Baron and tbe Clneftain, proceeded to Holjnood House. Tbe 
two last were in full tide of spirits, and tbe Baron rallied in 
bis way our bero upon tbe bandsome figure wbicb Ins new dress 
displayed to advantage. Tf you have any design upon tbe 
heart of a bonny Scotch lassie, 1 would premonisb you, when you 
address her, to remember and quote tbe words of VirgUius : — 

Nunc insanns amor duri me Martis in armis, 

Tela inter media atqiie adversos detinet hostes 

wloilk verses B.obertsou of Struan, Chief of tbe Clan Donnocliy 
(unless tbe claims of Lude ought to be preferred primo hco), 
has thus elegantly rendered ; 

For cruel love lias gartan’d low my leg, 

And clad my liurdies in a pliilaFeg. 

Although, indeed, ye wear tbe trews, a garment tvbilk I approve 
maist of the twa, as mair ancient and seemly.’ 

; ‘ Or rather,’ said Fergus, ‘ bear my song : 

She wadna hae a Lowland laird, 

Nor he an English lady ; 

But she ’s away with Duncan Grseme, 

And he ’s row’d her in his plaidy.’ 

By this time they reached the palace of Holyrood, and were 
annotmeed respectively as they entered the apartments. 

It is but too well Imown how many gentlemen of ranh, edu- 
cation, and fortune took a concern in the ill-fated and desperate 
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imdertaldiig of 174 .' 5 . The ladies, also, of Scotland very 
generally espoused the (Miiise of the gallant and handsonic 
young Prince, who threw himself upon the mercy of his couii- 
tr5^en ratlier like a hero of romance than a Ciilculating 
tician. It is not, therefore, to he wondered that Edward, who 
had spent the greater part of his life in the solemn seclusion of 
Waverley-Honour, should have been d/iz/led at the liveliness 
and elegance of the scene now' exhibited in the long-deserted 
halls of the Scottish palace. The accompaniments indeed, fell 
short of splendour, being such as the confusion and hurr3’’_of 
the time admitted; still, however, the general effect w'as strik- 
ing, and, the rank of the compan}’’ considered, might well be 
called brilliant. 

It was not long before the lover’s eye discovered the object 
of his attachment. Flora Mac-Ivor was in the act of rctimiing 
to her seat, near the top of the room, with Rose Bradwardine 
by her side. Among much elegance and beaut)’-, they had 
attracted a great degree of the public attention, being certainly 
two_ of the handsomest women present. The Prince took much 
notice of both, particularly of Flora, w-ith whom he danced, a 
preference which she probably owed to her foreign education 
and command of the French and Italian languages. 

When the bustle attending the conclusion of the dance per- 
mitted, Edward almost intuitively followed Fergus to the place 
where Miss Mac-Ivor Avas seated The sensation of hope Avith 
wMch he had nursed his affection in absence of the beloved 
object seemed to vanish in her presence, and, like one striAung 
to recover the particulars of a forgotten dream, he would have 
given the world at that moment to have recollected the grounds 
on which he had founded expectations Avhich noAv seemed so 
delusive. He accompanied Fergus wdtli doAAmcast eyes, tingling 
ears, andfhe feelings of the criminal Avho, while the melancholy 
cart moves slowly through the croAvds that have assembled to 
behold his execution, receives no clear sensation either from 
the noise which fills his ears or the tumult on which he casts 
his wandering look. 

Flora seemed a little — a very little — affected and discom- 
posed at his approach. ‘ I bring you an adopted son of Ivor,’ 
said Fergus. 

‘ And I receive him as a second brother,’ replied Flora. 

There Avas a slight emphasis on the word, which would have 
escaped every ear but one that was feverish Avitli apprehension. 
It was, however, distinctly marked, and, combined Arith her 
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■whole tone and manner, xdainly intimated, ‘ I will never think 
of Mr. "Waverley as a more intimate coimexion.' Edward 
stopped, bowed, and looked at Fergus, who bit his lip, a move- 
ment of anger which proved that he also had put a sinister in- 
terpretation on the reception which his sister had given liis 
friend. ‘ Tliis, then, is an end of m}’- day-dr^m 1 ’ Such was 
Waverley’s first thought, and it was so exquisitely painful as to 
banish from his cheek every drop of blood. 

‘Good Godr said Rose Bradwardine, ‘he is not j-^et 
recovered T . 

These words, which she uttered with great emotion, were 
overheard by the Chevalier himself, who stepped hastily for- 
ward, and, taking "Waverley by the hand, inquired kindly after 
bis health, and added that he wished to speak with him. By 
a strong and sudden effort, w'hich the circumstances rendered 
indispensable, Waverley recovered himself so far as to follow 
the Chevalier in sdenee to a recess in the apartment. 

Here the Prince detained him some time, asking various 
questions_ about the great To^’- and Catholic families of Eng- 
land, their connexions, their influence, and the state, of their 
affections towards the house of Stuart. To these queries 
Edward could not at an}’- time have given more than general 
answers, and it may be supposed that, in the present state of his 
feelings, his responses were indistinct even to confosion. The 
Chev^er smiled once or twice at the incongruity of his replies, 
but continued the same style of conversation, although he 
found himself obliged to occupy the principal share of it, until 
he perceived that Waverley had recovered his presence of mind. 
It is probable that this long audience was partly meant to 
farther the idea which the Prince desired should be entertained 
among his followers, that Waverley was a character of political 
influence. But it appeared, from his concluding expressions 
that he had a different and good-natured motive, personal to 
our hero, for prolonging the conference. ‘ I cannot resist the 
.temptation,’ he sam, ‘of boasting of my own discretion as a 
lady’s confidant. You see, Mr. Waverley, that I know all, and 
I assure you 1 am deeply mterested m the affair. But, my good 
young fiieud, you must put a more severe restraint upon your feel- 
ings. There are many here whose eyes can see as clearly as mine 
But the prudence of whose tongues may not be equally trusteff ’ 
So sajdng, he turned easily away^ and joined a circle of 
officers at a few paces’ distance, leaving Waverley to meditate 
upon his parting expression, which, though not intelligible to 

VOI>. I — 
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liim in its whole purport, was sufficiently so in the caution 
which the last word recommended, hlaking, therefore, an 
effort to show himself worthy of the interest which his new 
master had expressed, by instant obedience to his reconimenda- - 
tion, he Avalked up to the .spot where Flora and Miss Brad- 
warffine w’ere still seated, and having made his compliments to 
the latter, he succeeded, even beyond his own expectation, in 
entering into conversation upon general topics. 

If, my dear reader, thou hast ever happened to take jmst- 

horses at or at (one at least of which blanks, or 

more probably both, you will he able to fill up from an inn near 
your own residence), you must have observ’^ed, and doubtless 
mth sjunpathetic pain, the reluctant agony with which the poor 
jades at first apply their galled necks to the collars of the 
harness. But when the in'esistihle arguments of the post-hoy 
have prevailed upon them to i)roceed a mile or two, tney "will 
become callous to the first sensation ; and being warm in the 
harn£ss^ as the said post-hoy may term it, proceed as if their 
withers were altogether unwTung. This simile so much corre- 
sponds yith the state of Waverley’s feelings in the course of 
this memorable evening, that I prefer it (especially as being, I 
trust, wholly original) to any more splendid illustration ivith 
which Byshe’s Art of Poetry might supply me. 

Exertion, like virtue, is its own reward •, and our hero had, 
moreover, other stimulating motives for j)ersevering in a dis- 
play, of affected composure and indifference to Flora's obvious 
unMndness. Pride, which supplies its caustic as an useful, 
though severe, remedy for the wounds of affection, came rapidly 
to his aid. Distinguished by the favour of a prince ; destined, 
he had room to hope, to play a conspicuous part in the revolu- 
tion which awaited a mighty kingdom ; excelling^ probably, in 
mental acquirements, and equalling at least in personal accom- 
plishments, most of the noble and distinguished persons with 
whom he was now ranked; young, wealthy, and , high-born, — 
could he, or ought he, to droop beneath the frown of a 
capricious beauty ? 

O nymph, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 

My bosom is proud as thine o^vn. 

"With the feeling expressed in these beautiful lines (which, 
however, were not then written),^ Waverley determined upon 

^ They occur in Miss Seward’s fine verses, beginning 

‘To thy rocks, stormy Lannow, adieu.’ 
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conviiicing Flora that he was not to he depressed hy a rejection 
in which his vanity whispered that perhaps she did her OAvn 
prospects as much injustice as his. And, to aid this change of 
feehng, there lurked the secret and unacknowledged hope that 
she might learn to prize his affection more highly, when she 
did not conceive it to he altogether within her own choice to 
attract or repulse it. There was a mystic tone of encourage- 
ment, also, in the Chevalier’s words, though he feared they oSy 
referred to the wishes of Fergus in favour of an union between 
him and his sister. But the rvhole circumstances of time, 
place, and incident combined at once to awaken his imagina- 
tion and to call upon him for a manly and decisive tone of 
conduct, leaving to fate to dispose of the issue. Should 
he appear to be the only one sad and disheartened on the- 
eve of battle, how greedily would the tale be commented 
upon by the slander which had heen already but too busy 
with his fame I Never, never, he internally resolved, shall 
my' unprovoked enemies possess such an advantage over my 
reputation. 

Under the influence of these mixed sensations, and cheered 
at times by a smile of iuteUigence and approbation from the 
Prince as ue passed the group, "Waverley exerted his powers of 
fancy, animation, and eloquence, and attracted the general 
admiration of the company. The conversation gradually as- 
sumed the tone best qualified for the display of his talents and 
acquisitions. The gaiety of the evening was exalted in 
character, rather than checked, by the approaching dangers of 
the morrow. All nerves were strung for the future, and pre- 
pared to enjoy the present. This mood of mind is highly 
favourable for the exercise of the powers of imagination, for 
poetry, and for that eloquence which is allied to poetry. 
"Waverley, as we have elsewhere observed, possessed at times a 
wonderful flow of rhetoric ; and on the present occasion, he 
touched more than once the higher notes of feeling, and then 
again ran off in a wild voluntary of fanciful mirth. He was 
supported and excited by kindred spirits, who felt the same 
impulse^ of mood and time ; and even those of more cold and 
calculating^ habits were hurried along by the torrent. Many 
ladies declined the dance, which still went forward, and under 
various pretences joined the party to which the ‘handsome 
young- Englishman’ seemed to have attached himself. He was 
presented to several of the first rank, and his manners, which 
for the present were altogether free from the bashful restraint 
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by which, in a moment of less excitation, they were usually 
clouded, gave universal delight. * 

Flora Mac-Ivor appeared to be the only female present who 
regarded him with a degree of coldness and reserve ; yet even 
she could not suppress a sort of •wonder at talents which, in the 
course of their acquaintance, she had never seen displayed with 
equal brilliancy and impressive elfect, I do not Imow whether 
she might not feel- a momentary regret at ha'ving taken so 
decisive a resolution uj)on the addresses of a lover who seemed 
fitted so well to fill a high place in the highest stations of 
society. Certainly she had hitherto accounted among the 
incurable deficiencies of Edward’s disposition the mauvaise 
Jionte which, as she had been educated in the first foreign 
circles, and was little acquainted with the shyness of English 
manners, was in her opinion too nearly related to timidity 
and imbecility of disposition. But if a passing wish occurred 
that Waverley could have rendered himself uniformly thus 
amiable and attractive, its influence was momentary ; for cir- 
cumstances had arisen since they met which rendered in her 
eyes the resolution she had formed respecting him final and 
irrevocable. 

With opposite feelings Rose Bradwardine bent her whole 
soul to listen. She felt a secret triumph at the public tribute 
paid to one whose merit she had learned to prize too early and 
too fondly. Without a thought of jealousy, without a feeling 
of fear, pain, or doubt, and undisturbed by a single selfish 
consideration, she resigned herself to the pleasure of observing 
the general murmur of applause. When Waverley spoke, her 
ear was exclusively filled ■svith his voice ; when others answere(^ 
her eye took its turn of observ^ation, and seemed to watch his 
reply. Perhaps the delight which she experienced in the course 
of that evening, though transient, and followed by much sorrow, 
was in its nature the most pure and disinterested which the 
human mind is capable of enjoying. 

, _ ‘ Baron,’ said the Chevalier, ‘ I would not trust my mistress 
in the company of your young friend. He is really, though 
perhaps somewhat romantic, one of the most fascinating young 
men whom I have ever seen.’ 

‘And by my honour, sir,’ replied the Baron, ‘the lad can 
sometimes be as dowff as a sexagenary like myself. If your 
Royal Highness had seen him dreaming and dozing about the 
banks of Tully-Veolan like an hypochondriac person, or, as 
Burton’s Anatomia hath it, a phrenesiac or lethargic patient, 
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you would wonder where lie hatli sae suddenly acquired all 
this fine sprack festivity and jocularity/ ^ 

‘ Truly/ said Fergus Mac-Ivor, ‘ I think it can only he the 
inspiration of the tartans; for, though Waverley he always a 
young fellow of sense and honour, I have hitherto often found 
film a very absent and inattentive companion/ 

‘We are the more obliged to him,’ said the Prince, ‘for 
having reserved for this evening qualities which even such 
intimate friends had not discovered. But come, gentlemen, 
the night advances, and the business of to-morrow must be 
early thought upon. Each take charge of his fair partner, and 
honour a small refireshment with your company.’ 

He led the way to another suite of apartments, and assumed 
the seat and canopy at the head of a long range of tables with 
an air of dignity, mingled with courtesy, which well became 
his high birth and lofty pretensions. An hour had hardly 
flown away when the musicians played the signal for parting 
so well known in Scotland.^ 

‘ Good-night, then,’ said the Chevalier, risiug ; ‘ Good-night, 
and joy be with you ! Good-night, fair ladies, who have so 
highly honoured a proscribed and banished Prince I Good- 
night, my brave ftiends ; may the happiness we have this 
evening experienced be an omen of our return to these our 
paternal haUs, speedily and in triumph, and of many and 
many future meetiugs of mirth and pleasure in the palace of 
Holyrood ! ’ 

When the Baron of Bradwardine afterwards mentioned this 
adieu of the Ghevaher, he never failed to repeat, in a melan- 
choly tone, 

‘ Audiit, et voti PhoEstus snccedere partem 
Mente dedit ; partem volucres dispersit in auras ; 

which,’ as he added, ‘ is weel rendered into English metre by 
my friend Bangour : 

Ae half the prayer wi’ Phcehus grace did find. 

The t’other half he -whistled do-sm the wind.’ 


^ r^ich is, or was wont to he, the old air of ‘ Good-night and joy be wi’ 
you a’.’ 



CHAPTER XLIV 

Tlie March 


T he conflicting passions and cxhaiisterl feelings of 
"Waverley had resigned him to late but sound repose. 
He was dreaming of Glennaquoich, and had transferred 
to the halls of Ian nan Chaistel the festal train wliicli so ; lately 
graced those of Holyrood. The pibroch too was distinctly 
heard ; and this at least was no delusion, for the ‘ proud step of 
the chief piper ’ of the ‘ chlain Mac-Ivor ’ was perambulating the 
court before the door of his Chieftain’s quarters, and as Mrs. 
Flockhart, apparently no friend to his minstrelsy, was_ pleased 
to observe, ‘garring the very stane-and-lime wa’s dingle wi’* 
his screeching.’ ' Of course it soon became too poweirul for 
Waverley’s dream, with which it had at first rather harmonised. 

The sound of Gallum’s brogues in his apartment (for Mac- 
Ivor had again assigned Waverle}’’ to his care) was the next 
note of parting. ‘ Winna yer honour bang up ? Vich Ian 
Vohr and ta Prince are awa to the lang green glen ahint 
the clachan, tat they ca’ the King’s Parlq^ and mony ane ’s on 
his ain shanks the day that will be carried on ither folic’s ere 
night.’ 

"Waverley sprung up, and, with Callum’s assistance and in- 
structions, adjusted his tartans in proper costume. Callura 
told him also, ‘ tat his leather dorlach vd’ the lock on her was 
come frae Doune, and she was awa again in 'the warn wi’ Vich 
Ian Vohr’s walise.’ 

By this periphrasis "Waverley readily apprehended his port- 
manteau vas intended. He thought upon the mysterious 
packet of the maid of the * cavern, ' which seemed always to 
escape Mm when within Ms very grasp. But this was no time 
for indulgence of curiosity ; and having declined Mrs. Flock- 


t main body of tbe Highland army encamped, or rather hivonachefl 

in thatpart of the King’s Park which lies towards the VilLge of Luffilston! 
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hart’s compliment of a morning, i. e. a matutinal- dram, being 
probably the only man in the Chevalier’s army by whom such 
a courtesy would have been rejected, he made his adieus and 
departed with Callum. 

‘ Callum,’ said he, as they proceeded down a dirty close to 
gain the southern sMrts of the Canongate, ‘ what shall I do for 
a horse \\ 

‘Ta deil ane ye maun think o’,’ said Callum. ‘Vich Ian 
Vohr ’s marcliing on foot at the head o’ his kin (not to say ta 
Prince, wha does the like), wi’ his target on his shoulder ; and 
ye maun e’en be neighbour-like.’ 

‘And so I wiU, Callmn, give me my target; so, there we 
are fixed. How does it look ^ . 

‘ Like the bra’ Highlander tat ’s painted on the board afore 
the mickle change-hous'e they ca’ Luclde Middlemass’s,’ an- 
swered Callum ; meaning, I must observe, a high compliment, 
for in his opinion Luckie Middlemass’s sign was an exquisite 
specimen of art. Waverley, however, not feeling the full force 
of this polite simile, asked him no further questions. 

Upon extricating themselves firom the mean and dirty sub- 
urbs of the metropolis, and emerging into the open air, Wav- 
erley felt a renewal both of health and spirits, and turned his 
recollection with firmness upon the events of the preceding 
evening, and with hope and resolution towards those of the 
approaching day. 

When he had surmounted a small craggy eminence called 
St. Leonard’s Hid, the King’s Park, or the hollow between the 
mountain of Arthur’s Seat and the rising grounds on which the 
southern part of Edinburgh is now built, lay beneath him, and 
displayed a singular and animating prospect. It was occupied 
by the army of the Highlanders, now in the act of preparing 
for their march. Waverley had already seen something of the 
kind at the hunting-match which he attended with Fergus 
Mac-Ivor ; but this was on a scale of much greater magnitude, 
and incomparably deeper interest. The rocks, which formed 
the background of the scene, and the very sky itself, rang ^vith 
the clang of the bagpipers, summoning forth, each with Ms 
appropriate pibroch, his cMeftain and clan. The mountaineers, 
rousing themselves from their couch under the canopy of heaven 
■with the hum and bustle of a confused and irregular multitude 
like bees alaimed and arming in their hives, seemed to possess 
all the pliability of movement fitted to execute military man- 
ceu-vres. Their motions’ appeared spontaneous and confused, 
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but tbe result was order and regularity ; so that a general 
must bare praised the conclusion, though a martinet might 
have ridiculed the method by whicli it was attained. 

The sort of complicated medley creiited by the hasty arrange- 
ments of the various clans under their respective banimrs, for 
the purpose of getting into the order of march, was in itself a 
gay and lively spectacle. They had no tents to strike, having 
generally, and by choice, slept upon the open field, although 
the autumn was now waning and tlie nights began to be frosty. 
For a little space, while they were getting into order, there was 
exhibited a changing, fluctuating, and confused appearance of 
waving tartans and floating plumes, and of banners display- 
ing the proud gathering word of Clanronald, Ganlon Coheriga 
(feinsay who dares); Loch-Bloy, the watohword of the Mac- 
Farlanes ; Forth, fortune, and Jill the ‘fetters, the motto of the 
Marquis of Tullibardine ; Bydand, that of Lord Lewis Gordon ; 
and the appropriate signal words and emblems of many other 
chieftains and clans. 

At length the mixed and wavering multitude arranged them- 
selves into a narrow and dusky column of great length, stretch- 
ing through the whole extent of the valley. In the front of 
the column the standard of the Chevalier was displayed, bear- 
ing a red cross upon a white ground, vith the motto Tandem 
Triumphans. The few cavalry, being chiefly Lowland gentry, 
with their domestic servants and retainers, formed the advanced 
guard of the army; and their standards, of which they had 
rather too many in respect of their numbers, were seen weav- 
ing upon the extreme verge of the horizon. Many horsemen 
of this body, among whom Waverley accidental!}’’ remarked 
Balmawhapple and his lieu'tenant, Jinker (which last, how- 
ever, had been reduced, with several others, by the advice of 
the Baron of Bradwardine, to the situation of what he called 
reformed officers, or reformadoes), added to the liveliness, 
though by no means to the regularity, of the scene, by gallop- 
ing their horses as fast forward as the press would permit, to 
join their proper station in the van. The fascinations of the 
Circes of the High Street, and the potations of strength ’with 
winch they had been drenched over night, had probablj’’ de- 
tained these heroes -within the walls of Edinburgh somewhat 
later than -was consistent with their morning duty. Of such 
loiterers, the prudent took the longer and circuitous, but more 
open, route to attain their place in the march, by keeping at 
some distance from the infantry, and making their way through 
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the inclosures to the right, at the expense of Iciiping over or 
pulling do^vn the dry-stone fences. The irregular appearance 
and vanishiiig of these small parties of horsemen, as veil as 
the confosion occasioned by those vho endeavoured, though 
generally without effect, to press to the front through the 
crowd of Highlanders, niaugre* their curses, oatlis, aud opposi- 
tion, added to the picturesque wildness what it took from the 
military regularitj’’ of the scene. 

While Waverley gazed upon this remarkable spectacle, 
rendered yet more impressive by the occasional discharge of 
caimon-shot from the Castle at the Highland guards as they 
•were withdra-wn from its \ncinity to join their main body, 
CaUum, "with his usual freedom of interference, reminded him 
that Vich Ian Vohr’s folk were nearl}" at the head of the 
column of march which was still distant, and that ‘ they would 
gang very fast after the cannon fired.’ Thus admonished, 
Waverlej’’ walked briskly forward, 3'et often casting a glance 
upon the darksome clou^ of warriors who were collected before 
and beneath him. A nearer ^uew, indeed, rather diminished 
the effect impressed on the mind by the more distant appear- 
ance of the army. The leading men of each clan were well 
armed "with broad-sword, target, and fusee, to which aU added 
the dirk, and most the steel pistol But these consisted of 
gentlemen, that is, relations of the chief, however distant, and 
who had an immediate title to liis countenance and protection. 
Finer and hardier men could not have been selected out of any 
army in Christendom ; while the free and independent habits 
which each possessed, and which each was yet so well taught 
to subject to the command of his chief, and the peculiar mode 
of discipline adopted in Highland warfare, rendered them 
equally formidable bj'- their indi-vidual courage and high spirit, 
and from their rational conviction of the necessity of acting in 
unison, and of gi'rfng their national mode of attack the fullest 
opportunity of success. 

But, in a lower rank to these, there were found individuals 
of an inferior description, the common peasantry of the High- 
land country, who, although they did not allow themselves to 
be so called, and claimed often, -with apparent truth, -to be of 
more ancient descent than the masters whom they served, bore, 
nevertheless, the liverj’^ of extreme penury, being indifferently 
accoutred, and worse armed, half naked, stinted in gro'wth, and 
miserable in aspect. Each important clan had some of those 
Helots attached to them : thus, the Mae-Couls, though tracing 
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their descent from Coinhal, the father of Finn or Fingal, were 
a sort of Gibeonites, or hereditary serviuits to the Stuarts of 
Appine ; the Macbeths, descended from tlic unhappy monarch 
of that name, were subjects to the ]\Iorays and clan Ronnochy, 
or Robertsons of Athole ; and man)* otlier examples might be 
given, were it not for the risk of hurting any ])n*(fc of clanship 
which may yet be left, and thereby drawing a l lighland tempest 
into the shop of my publisher. Now these same Helots, though 
forced into the field by the arbitraiy authority of the chieftains 
under whom they hewed wood and drew water, were in general 
very sparingly fed, ill dressed, and worse armed. The latter 
circumstance was indeed owing chiefly to the general disanning 
act, which had been earned into effect ostensibly throiigh the 
whole Highlands, although most of the chieftains contrived to 
elude its influence by retaining the Aveapons of their own 
immediate clansmen, and delivering uj) those of less A'alue, 
Avhich they collected from these inferior satellites. It followed, 
as a matter of course, that, as we have already hinted, many of 
these poor fellows were brought to the field in a very vTetched 
condition. 

From t^ it happened that, in bodies, the van of Avhich 
were admirably well armed in their omi fashion, the rear 
resembled actual banditti. Here was a i)ole-axe, there a sword 
AA-ithout a scabbard ; here a gun Avithout a lock, there a sc)’the 
set straight upon a pole ; and some had only their dirks, and 
bludgeons or stakes pulled out of hedges. The grim, uncombed, 
and Avild appearance of these men, most of whom gazed Avith 
all the admiration of ignorance upon the most ordinar)’- produc- 
tions of domestic art, created surprise in the Lowlands, but 
it also created terror. So little was the . condition of the 
Highlands known at that late period that the character and 
appliance of their population, while thus sall)dng forth as mili- 
tary adventurers, conveyed to the south-countr)>' LoAvlanders 
as much surprise as if an invasion of African Negroes or Esqui- 
maux Indians had issued forth from the northern mountains 
of their OAvn native county. It cannot therefore he wondered 
if "Viraverley, who had hitherto judged of the Highlanders 
generafly from the samples which the policy of Fergus had 
from time to time exhibited, should have felt damped and 
astonished at the daring attempt of a body not then exceeding 
four thousand men, and of whom not above half the number, 
at the utmo.st, were armed, to change the fate and alter the 
dynasty of the British Idngdoms. 
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As he moved along the column, which still remained station- 
ary, an iron gun, the only piece of artillery possessed by the 
armj' which meditated so important a revolution, was fired as 
the signal of march. The Chevalier had exjwessed a ^vish to 
leave this useless piece of ordnance behind him ; hut, te his 
surprise, the Highland chiefs interposed to solicit that it might 
accompan}^ their march, pleading the prejudices of their fol- 
lowers, who, little accustomed to artillerj’-, attached a degree of 
absurd importance to this field-piece, and expected it would 
contribute essentially to a \dctory which they could only owe 
to their own muskets and broadswords. Two or three French 
artillerjunen were therefore appointed to the management of 
this military’' engine, Avliich was clra^Yn along by a string of 
Highland ponies, and was, after all, only used for the purpose 
of firing signals.^ 

No sooner was its voice heard upon the present occasion 
than the whole line was in motion. A wild cry of joy from the 
advancing battalions rent the air, and was then lost in the’ 
shrill clangour of the bagpipes, as the sound of these, in their 
turn, was partially drowned by the heavy tread of so many 
men put at once into motion. The banners glittered and 
shook as they moved forward, and the horse hastened to 
occupy their station as the advanced guard, and to push on 
reconnoitring parties to ascertain and report the motions of the 
enemy. They vanished from "Waverley’s eye as they wheeled 
round the base of Arthur’s Seat, under the remarkable ridge 
of basaltic rocks which fronts the little lake of Duddingstoh. 

The infantry followed in the same direction, regulating their 
pace by another body which occupied a road more to the 
southward. It cost Edward some exertion of activity to attain 
the place which Fergus’s followers occupied iij the line of 
march. 


1 See Note 33. 


CHAPTER XLV 

An Incident Gives Rise to Unavailing Reflections 

W HEN Waverley reached that part of the column 
which was filled by the clan of Mac- Ivor, they halted, 
formed, and received him with a triumphant flourish 
upon the bagpipes and a loud shout of the men, most of whom 
knew him personally, and were dehghted to see him in the 
dress of their country and of their sept. ‘ You shout,’ said a 
Highlander of a neighbouring clan to Evan Dhu, ‘as if the 
C5hieftain were just come to your head.’ 

‘ Mar e Bran is e a hrathair, If it he not Bran, it is Bran’s 
brother,’ was the proverbial reply of Maccombich.^ 

‘ 0, then, it is the handsome Sassenach duinhd-wassel that is 
to be married to Lady Flora % ’ 

, .‘That may be, or it may not be; and it is neither your 
matter nor mine, Gregor.’ . 

Fergus advanced to embrace the volunteer, and afford him a 
warm and .hearty welcome; but he thought it necessary to 
apologi.se for the diminished numbers of his battalion (which 
did not exceed three hundred men) by observing he had sent 
a good many out upon parties. 

' The Teal fact, however, was, that the defection of Donald 
Bean Lean had deprived him of at least thirty hardy fellows, 
whose services he had fully reckoned upon, and that many of 
his occasional adherents had been recalled by their several 
chiefs to the standards to which they most properly owed 
their allegiance. The rival chief of the great northern branch, 
also, of his own clan had mustered his people, although he had 
not yet declared either for the government or for the Chevalier, 
and by his intrigues had in some degree diminished the force 
with which Fergus took the field. To make amends for these 

‘ Bnin, the well-knowu dog of FIngal, is often the theme of Hiehland 
proTcrh as well as song. 
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disappointment?, it was universally admitted tliat the followers 
of vich Ian Volir, in point of appearance, equipment, arms, 
and dexterity in using them, equalled the most choice troops 
which followed the standard of Cliarles Edward. Old Ballen- 
keiroch acted as liis major ; and, with the other officers who 
had known "Waverley when at Glennaquoich, gave our hero a 
cordial reception, as the sharer of their future dangers and 
e.vpected honours. 

The route pursued by the Highland army, after leaving the 
village of Duddingston, was for some time the common post- 
road bet^vixt Edinburgh and Haddington, until they crossed the 
Esk at ^lusselburgh, when, instead of keeping the low pounds 
towards the sea, they turned more inland, and occupied the 
brow of the eminence called Carbeny Hill, a place already dis- 
tinguished in Scottish histor}' as the spot where the lovely 
Marj' surrendered herself to her insurgent subjects. This direc- 
tion was chosen because the Chevalier had received notice that 
the army of the government, arriving by sea from Aberdeen, 
had landed at Dunbar, and quartered the night before to the 
west of Haddington, with the intention of falling down towards 
the sea-side, and approaching Edinburgh by the lower coast- 
road. By keeping the height, which overhung that road in 
many places, it was hoped the Highlanders might find an 
opportunit}’’ of attacking them to advantage. The army there- 
fore halted upon the ridge of Carberr}’' Hill, both to refresh the 
soldiers and as a central situation from which their march 
could be directed to any point that the motions of the enemy 
might render most advisable. While they remained in this 
position a messenger arrived in haste to desire Mac-Ivor to 
come to the Prince, adding that their advanced post had* had 
a skirmish with some of the enemy’s caval^, and that the 
Baron of Bradwardine had sent in a few prisoners. 

Waverley walked forward out of the line to satisfy his curi- 
osity, and soon observed five or .six of the troopers who, covered 
with dust, had galloped in to announce that the enemy were in 
full march westward along the coast. Passing stiE a little 
farther on, he was struck with a groan which issued from a 
hovel. He approached the spot, and heard a voice, in the pro- 
vincial ErigHsh of his native county, w'hich endeavoured, though 
frequently interrupted by pain, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
The voice of distress always found a ready answer in our 
hero’s bosom. He entered the hovel, which seemed to be in- 
tended for what is called, in the pastoral counties of Scotland, 
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a smeariBg-house ; and in its oEscurity Edward could only at 
j&rst discern a sort of red bundle ; for those who had stripped 
the wounded man of his arms and part of his clothes had left 
him the dragoon-cloak in which he was enveloped. 

‘ For the love of God/ said the wounded man, as he heard 
"Waverley’s step, ‘give me a single drop of water!’ 

‘You shah have it,’' answered Waverley, at the same time 
raising him in his arms, bearing him to the door' of the hut, 
and giving him some drink from his flash. 

‘I should know that voice,’ said the man; but looldng on 
Waverley’s dress with a bewildered look — ‘no, this is not the 
young squire I ’ 

This was the common phrase by which Edward was distin- 
guished on the estate of Waverley-Honour, and the sound now 
thrilled to his heart with the thousand recollections which the 
well-known accents of his native country had already contrib- 
uted to awaken. ‘ Houghton I ’ he said, gazing on the ghastly 
features which death was fast disfiguring, ‘ can this be you T’ 

‘ I never thought to hear an English voice again,’ said the 
wounded man ; ‘ they left me to live or die here as I could, 
when they found I would say nothing about the strength of the 
regiment. But, 0 squire 1 how could you staj’"' from us so long, 
and let us be tempted by 'that fiend of the pit, Eufiin? we 
should have followed you through flood and fire, to be sure.’ 

‘Euflin! I assure you,' Houghton, you have been vilely 
imposed upon:’ . , : , 

■ ‘ F often thought so,’ said Houghton; ‘ though they showed us 
ydur very seal ; and so Tims was shot and I was reduced to the 
ranks.’ - ' . 

‘Do hot exhaust your strength in speaking,’ said Edward; 
‘ I will get you a surgeon presently.’ 

He saw Mac-Ivor approaching, who was now returning from 
head-quarters, where he had attended a. council of war,- and 
liastened to meet him. ‘ Brave news 1 ’ shouted the Chief ; 
‘ we .shall be at it in less than two hours. , The Prince has put 
himself at the head of the advance, and, as he drew his sword, 
called out, “My fiiends, I have thrown away the scabbard.” 
Come, Waverley, we move instantly.’ ;■ 

‘ A moment — a moment ; this poor prisoner is dying ; where 
shall I find a surgeon ? ’ . > 

‘"Wliy, where should you? We have none, you know; biit 
two or three French’ fellows, who, i believe, are little better 
than gar(^.ons apothecaii’es’ . • ' ■ , : , ^ 
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‘But the man vriU bleed to death.’ 

‘ Poor fello-w ! ’ said Fergus, in a momentary fit of compassion ; 
then, instantly added, ‘But it will be a thousand men’s fate 
before night 5 so come along.’ 

‘ I cannot ; I tell you he is a son of a tenant of my uncle’s.’ 
‘ 0 , if he’s a follower of yours he must* be looked to; I’ll 
send Galium to you ; but diaoiil ! ceade millia molllglieaH^ 
continued the impatient Cliieftain, ‘ vrhat made an old soldier 
.like Bradwardine send d3dng men here to cumber usi’ 
Cahum came with his usual alertness ; and, indeed, Waverley 
rather gained than lost in the opinion of the Highlanders by 
his anxiety about the wounded man. They woiBd not have 
understood the general philanthropy which rendered it almost 
impossible for Waverley to have passed any person in such dis- 
tress ; but, as apprehending that the sufferer was one of his 
following^ they unanimously allowed that Waverley ’s conduct 
was that of a kind and considerate chieftain, who merited the 
attachment of his people. In about a quarter of an hour poor 
Humphrey breathed his last, praying his young master, when 
he returned to Waverley-Honour, to be kind to old; Job 
Houghton and his dame, and conjuring him not to fight with 
these wild petticoat-men against old England. 

When his last breath was drawn, Waverley, who had beheld 
with sincere sorrow, and no slight tinge of remorse, the final 
agonies of mortality, now witnessed for the first time, com- 
manded Galium to remove the body into the hut. This the 
young Highlander performed, not without examining the pockets 
of the defunct, which, however, he remarked had been pretty 
well spong’d. He took the cloak, however, and proceeding with 
the provident caution of a spaniel hiding a hone, concealed it 
among some furze and carefully marked the spot, observing, that 
if he chanced to return that waj^, it would be an excellent rokelay 
for his auld mother Elspat. 

It was by a considerable exertion that they regained their 
place in the marching column, which was now moving rapidly 
forward to occupy the high grounds above the village of Tranent, 
between which and the sea lay the purposed march of the 
opposite army. 

This melancholy interview with his late sergeant forced 
many unavailing and painful reflections upon Waverley ’s mind. 
Tt was clear from the confession of the man that Golonel 
Gardiner’s proceedings had been strictly warranted, and even 
rendered indispensable, by the steps taken in Edward’s name 
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to induce tlie soldiers of his troop to mutiny. Tho circum- 
stance of the seal he now, for the first time, recollected, and 
that he had lost it in the cavern of the rohher, Bean Lean. 
That the artfiil villain had secured it^ and used it as the means 
of carrying on an intrigue in the regiment for his omi purposes, 
was sufficiently evident ; and Bdward had now little doubt that 
in the packet placed in his portmanteau by his daughter he 
should find farther light upon his proceedings. In the mean- 
while the repeated expostulation of Houghton — ‘Ah, .squire,’ 
why did you leave us 1 ’ rung like a knell in his ears. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I have indeed acted towards you with 
thoughtless cruelty. I brought you from your patenial fields, 
and the protection of a generous and kind landlord, and when 
I had subjected you to all the rigour of militar)^ discipline, I 
shunned to bear my own share of the burden, and wandered 
from the duties I had undertaken, leaving alike those whom 
it was my business to protect, and my own reputation, to suffer 
under the artifices of villainy. 0, indolence and indecision of 
mind ! if not in yourselves vices, to how much exquisite miserj'’ 
and mischief do you frequently prepare the way 1 ’ 



CHAPTER XLVI 
The Eve of Battle 

A lthough tlie HigUanders marched on very fast, the 
svin •was declining when they arrived npon the brow of 
^ those high grounds which command an o^en and ex- 
tensive- plain stretching northward to the sea, on which are situ- 
ated, hut at a considerable distance from each other, the small 
villages of Seaton and Cockenzie, and the larger one of Preston. 
One of the low coast-roads to Edinburgh passed through this 
plain, issuing upon it from the inclosures of Seaton House, and 
at the to'wn or -vdllage of Preston again entering the defiles of an 
enclosed country. By this way the English general had chosen 
to approach the metropolis, both as most commodious for his 
cavalry, and being probably of opinion that by doing so he 
would meet in front -with the Highlanders advancing from 
Edinburgh in the opposite direction. In this he was mistaken j 
for the sound jud^ent of the Chevalier, or of those to whose 
advice he listened, left the direct passage free, but occupied 
the strong ground by which it was overlooked and commanded. 

When the Highlanders reached the heights above the plain 
described, they were immediately formed in array , of battle 
along the brow of the hilL Almost at the same instant the 
van of the English appeared issuing from among the trees and 
inclosures of Seaton, with the purpose of occupying the level 
plain between the high ground and the sea ; the space which 
dmded the armies being only about half a mile in breadth. 
Waverley could plainly see the squadrons of dragoons issue, 
one after another, from the defiles, ■with their •videttes in front, 
and fonn upon the plain, ivith their front opposed to that of 
the Prince’s army. They were followed by a train of field- 
pieces,. which, when they reached the flank of the dragoons, 
were also brought into line and pointed against the heights. 
The march was continued by three or four re^ments of infan- 

YOL. I 10 
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try inarching in open colnnin, their fixed iinyonets sliovdiig 
like successive hedges of steel, and their arms glancing like' 
lightning, as, at a signal given, they also at once ivhceled ii]), 
and were placed in direct opposition to the irigdilanders, A 
second train of artillery, vith another regiment of horse, closed 
the long march, and formed on the left flank of the infantry, 
the whole line facing southward. 

While the English army went througli these evolutions, the 
Highlanders showed equal promptitude and ze<'il for battle. As 
fast as the clans came upon the ridge which fronted tlicir 
enemy, they were formed into line, so that both aniiias got 
into complete order of battle at the same moment. When this 
was accomplished, the Highlanders set up a tremendous yell, 
which was re-echoed by the heights behind them. The regu- 
lars, who were in high spirits, returned a loud shout of defiance, 
and fired one or two of their cannon upon an advanced post of 
the Highlanders. The latter disjilayed great earnestness to 
proceed instantly to the attack, Evan Dim urging to Fergus, 
by way of argument, that * the s/dfer roy was tottering like an 
egg upon a steff, and that they had a’ the ^’antage of the onset, 
for even a haggis (God bless her !) could charge clovn 

But the ground through which the mountaineers must have 
descended, although not of great extent, was imiiracticahle in 
its character, being not only marshy hut intersected with walls 
of dry stone, and traversed in its whole length by a very broad 
and deep ditch, circumstances Avhich must have given the mus- 
ketry of the regulars dreadful advantages before the mountain- 
eer could have used their swords, on which they were taught 
•to rely. The authority of the commanders was therefore inter- 
posed to curb the impetuosity of the Highlanders, and only a 
few marksmen -were sent down the descent to skirmish with the 
enem3^s advanced posts and to reconnoitre the ground. 

' Here, then, was a military spectacle of no ordinar}’: interest 
or usual occurrence' The two armies, so different in aspect 
and discipline, yet each admirably trained in its own peculiar 
mode of war, upon whose conflict the temporary fate at least of 
-Scotland appeared to depend, now faced each other, like two 
gladiators in_ the arena, each meditating upon the mpde of 
attacking their enemjc The leading officers and the general’s 

■ staff of eayh anny could he distinguished in front of their lines, 

■ busied -with spy-glasses to watch each other’s motions, and 
- occupied in despatching the orders and receiving the intelligence 
-conveyed by the aides-de-camp and orderly men, who gave 
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life to tlie scene "by galloping along in different directions, as if 
tlie fate of tlie day depended upon the speed of their horses. 
The space between the armies was at times occupied by the 
partial and irregular contest of individual sharp-shooters, and 
a hat or bonnet was occasionally seen to fall, as a wounded 
man was borne off hy his comrades. These, however, were hut 
trifling skirmishes, for it suited the views of neither party to 
advance in that direction. From the neighbouring handets the 
peasantry cautiously showed themselves, as if watching the 
issue of the expected engagement ; and at no great distance in 
the bay were two square-rigged vessels, bearing the English flag, 
whose tops and yards were crowded with less timid spectators. 

When this a^^l pause had lasted for a short time, Fergus, 
with another chieftain, received orders to detach their clans 
towards the village of Preston, in order to threaten the right 
flank of Cope^s army and compel him to a change of position. 
To enable him to execute these orders, the Chief of Glenna- 
quoich occupied the churchyard of Tranent, a commanding 
situation, and a convenient place, as Evan Dhu remarked, ‘for 
any gentleman who might have the misfortune to be killed, 
and chanced to be curious about Christian burial.’ To check 
or dislodge this party, the English general detached two guns, 
escorted by a strong party of cavmry. They approached so 
near that Waverley could plainly recognise the standard of 
the troop he had formerly commanded, and hear the trumpets 
and kettle-drums sound the signal of advance which he had so 
often obeyed. He could hear, too, the well-known word given 
in the English dialect by the equally weU-distinguished voice 
of the commanding ofiicer, for whom he had once felt so much 
respect. It was at that instant that, looking around him, he 
saw the wild dress and appearance of his Highland associates, 
heard their whispers in an uncouth and unknown language, 
looked upon his own dress, so unlike that which he had worn 
from' his infancy, and wished to awake from what seemed, at 
the moment a dream, strange, horrible, and unnatural. ‘ Good 
God ! ’ he muttered, ‘ am I then a traitor to my country, a 
renegade to my standard, and a foe, as that poor dying wretch 
expressed himself, to my native England ! ’ 

Ere he could digest or smother the recollection, the tall 
military form of his late commander came full in view, for the 
purpose of recoimoteng. ‘ I can hit him now,’ said Galium, 
cautiously raising his msec over the wall imder which he lay 
couched, at scarce sixty yards’ distance. 
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Edward felt as if lie was about to see a parricide committed 
in his presence ; for the venerable grey liair and striking coun- 
tenance of the veteran readied the almost paternal respect 
with which his officers universally regarded Inm. But ere he 
could say ‘ Hold 1 ’ an aged Highlander who Lay beside Calluni 
Beg stopped his arm. ‘Sparc your .shot/ .said the seer, ‘his 
hour is not yet come. But let him beware of to-morrow ; I see 
his wiuding-.sheet high upon liis breast.’ 

Callnm, flint to other considerations, was penetrable to su- 
perstition. He turned pale at the words of the iais^hatr, and 
recovered his piece. Colonel Gardiner, uncon.scious of the dan- 
ger he had escaped, turned his horse round and rode slowly 
hack to the front of his regiment. 

By this time the regular army had assumed a new line, with 
one flank inclined toAvards the sea and the other resting upon 
the village of Preston; and, as .similar difficulties occurred in 
attacking their new position, Fergus and the rest of the detach- 
ment were recalled to their former post. This alteration created 
the necessity of a corresponding change in General Copes 
army, Avhich was again brought into a line parallel with that of 
the Highlanders. In these manoeuvres on both sides the day- 
hght was nearly consumed, and both armies prepared to rest 
npon their arms for the night in the lines which they respec- 
tively occupied. 

‘There will be nothing done to-night,’ said Fergus to his 
friend Waverley ; ‘ere rre wrap oursetees in our plaids, let us 
go see Avhat the Baron is doing in the rear of the line.’ 

When they approached his post, they found the good old 
careful officer, after having sent out his night patrols and 
posted his sentinels, engaged in reading the Evening Service of 
the Episcopal Church to the remainder of his troop. His voice 
Avas loud and sonorous, and though his spectacles upon his 
nose, and the appearance of Saunders Saunderson, in military 
array, performing the functions of clerk, had something ludi- 
crous, yet the circumstances of danger in Avhich they stood, the 
military costume of the audience, and the appearance of their 
horses saddled and picqueted behind them, gave an impressive 
and. solemn effect to the office of devotion. 

‘ I have confessed to-day, ere you were awake,’ Avhispered 
F^gus to Waverley ; ‘yet I am not so strict a Catholic as to 
refuse to join in tliis good man’s prayers.’ 

Edward assented, and they remained till the Baron had con- 
cluded the service. 
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As lie sliut tlie book, ‘Nov?, lads,’ said be, ‘have at them in 
the morning vritb heavy bands and light consciences.’ He then 
Idndly greeted Mac-Ivor and Waverley, ^vbo requested to know 
bis opinion of their situation. ‘Why, you know Tacitus saith, 
“ In rebus bellicis maxima dominatur Fortuna” which is equi- 
ponderate with our vernacular adage, “ Luck can maist in the 
melee” But credit me, gentlemen, yon man is not a deacon o’ 
his craft. He damps the spirits of the poor lads he commands 
by keeping them on the defensive, whilk of itself implies 
inferiority or fear. Now will they lie on their arms yonder as 
anxious and as iU at ease as a toad under a harrov?, while our 
men will be quite fresh and blithe for action in the morning. 
Well, good-night. One thing troubles me, but if to-morrow 
goes well off, I will consult you about it, Glennaquoich.’ 

‘I could almost apply to Mr. Bradwardine the character 
which Henry ^ves of Fluellen,’ said Waverley, as his friend 
and he walked towards their bivouac : 

‘ Though it appears a little out of fashion. 

There is much care and yalour in this “ Scotchman.” ’ 

‘ He has seen much service,’ answered Fergus, ‘ and one is 
sometimes astonished to find how much nonsense and reason 
are mingled in his composition. I wonder what can be trou- 
bling his mind ; probably something about Bose. Hark ! the 
Ermush are setting their watch.’ 

The roll of the drum and shrill accompaniment of the fifes 
swelled up the hill — died away — resumed its thunder — and 
was at length hushed. The trumpets and kettle-drums of the ' 
cavalry were next heard to perform the beautiful and wild 
point of war appropriated as a signal for that piece of nocturnal 
duty, and then finally sunk upon the wind with a shrill and 
mournful cadence. 

The friends, who had now reached their post, stood and 
looked round them ere they lay down to rest. The western sky 
twinkled "with stars, but a frost-mist, rising from the ocean, 
covered the eastern horizon, and rolled in white wreaths along 
the plain where the adverse army lay couched upon their arms. 
Their advanced posts were pushed as far as the side of the 
great ditch at the bottom of the descent, and had kindled large 
fires at different .intervals, gleaming with obscure and hazy 
lustre through the heavy fog which encircled them with a 
doubtful halo. 

The Highlanders, ‘thick as leaves in Valombrosa,’ lay 
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stretched upon the ridge of tlie hill, buried (excepting tlieir 
sentinels) in the most profound repose. ‘ How many of these 
brave fellows will sleep more soundly before to-morrow night, 
Fergus I ' said Waverley, vrith an involuntarj^ sigh. 

‘You must not think of that,’ answered Fergus, whose ideas 
were entirely military. ‘ You must only think of your sword, 
and by whom it was given. All other reflections arc now too 

LATE.’ 

With the opiate contained in this undeniable remark Edward 
endeavoured to lull the tumult of his conflicting feelings. The 
Chieftain and he, combining their jflaids, made a comfortable 
and warm couch. Callum, sitting down at their head (for it 
was his duty to watch upon the immediate person of the Chief), 
began a long mournful song in Gaelic, to a low* and uniform 
tune, which, like the sound of the wind at a distance, soon 
lulled them] toj sleep. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

The Conjlict 


W HEN Fergus Mnc-Ivor and his friend had slept for a 
few hours, they were awakened and summoned to 
att^ind the Prince. The. distant \nllage-clock was 
heard to toll three as they hastened to the place where lie lay. 
He was already surrounded by his principal officers and the 
cliiefs of clans. A bundle of pease-straw, which bad been lately 
his couch, now served for his seat. .Tn.st as Fergus reached the 
circle, the consultation had broken up. ‘Courage, 1113’’ brave 
friends 1 ’ said the Chevalier, ‘ and each one put himself instantl}' 
at the head of his command ; a faithful friend * has offered to 
guide us by a practicable, though narrow and circuitous, route, 
which, sweeping to our right, traverses the broken ground and 
morass, and enables us to gain the firm and open plain upon 
which the enemy are Isnng. This difficulty surmounted, Heaven 
and your good swords must do the rest.’ 

The proposal spread unanimous joy, and each leader hastened 
to get his men into order with as little noise as possible. The 
arm3% mo^•ing by its right from off the ground on which the}'’ 
had rested, soon entered the path through the morass, conduct- 
ing their march ^vith astonishing silence and great rapidity. 
The mist had not risen to the higher grounds, so that for some 
time the}’’ had the advantage of star-light. But this was lost 
as the stars faded before approaching day, and the head of the 
marching column, continuing its descent, plunged as it were into 
the heavy ocean of fog, which rolled ite white waves over tlm 
whole plain, and over the sea by which it was bounded. Some 
difficulties were now to be encountered, inseparable from dark- 
ness, a narrow, broken, and marshy path, and the necessity of 
preserving union An the march. These, however, were less 
inconvenient to Highlanders, from their habits of life, than they 

See Anderson ol Whltburgh. Note 34. , - 
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would liave been to any other troops, and they continued a 
steady and swift movement. 

As the clan of Ivor approached the firm ground, following 
the track of those who preceded them, the challenge of a 
patrol was heard through the mist, though they could not 
see the dragoon by whom it was made — ‘ Who goes there ? ’ 

‘Hush!’ cried Fergus, ‘hush! Let none answer, as he 
values his life ; press forward ; ’ and they continued their march 
with silence and rapiditj'-. 

The patrol fired his carahme upon the body, and the report 
was instantly followed by the clang of his horse’s feet as 
he galloped off. ‘ Hylax in limine latrat^ said the Baron of 
Bradwardine, who heard the shot; ‘that loon will give the 
alann.’ 


The clan of Fergus had now gained the firm plain, which had 
lately borne a large crop of corn. But the harvest was gathered 
in, and the expanse was unbroken by tree, hush, or interruption 
of any kind. The rest of the army were folloiving fast, when 
they hcjird the drums of the enemy heat the general. . Surprise, 
however, had made no part of their plan, so they were not dis- 
concerted by this intimation that the foe was upon his guard 
and prepared to receive them. It only hastened their disposi- 
tions for the combat, which were verj’" simple. 

‘Hie Highland army, which now occupied the eastern end of 
the \nde plain, or stubble field, .so often refen’ed to, was drarni 
»iaV ihiGS, c.xtending from the morass towards the sea. 

J he first was destined to charge the enemy, the second to act 
as a reserve, riie few horse, whom tlie Prince headed in 
person remained between the two lines. The adventurer had 
intimated a resolution to charge in person at the head of his 
Imd fine; hut his pnrjiose was deprecated by all around him, 
and he \\^ with diihciilty induced to abandon it. 

*. ..tt ”’^1 nioving forward, the finst prepared for 

3 an eomlrit. J he clans of wliich it was conipo.sed fonned 
< .5 >•<! t of .sejiarsite phalan.x, narrow' in front, and in depth 

om. tyo^lve, f.r fifieen files, aexording to the .strength of the 
fudouing. I he hcsf -nnned and best-horn, for the words were 
"■’a 'Vpf* phteed tti front of each of these irregular 

jh,. ofhi.r:,* i„ tlio re^ir shonldorcd foiwvard the 
3 pressure added botli physiwiUmpulse and 

1'. . ''rr *’ /r confidence to those wlio were first to 

t?je dnngi'rr, 

Atth }onr pl.'iid, l\uverley,' cried Fergus, throwing 
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off his OTm ; ‘ Wll 'win silks for our tartans before the sun is 
above the sea/ 

The clansmen on ever)”^ side stript their plaids, prepared 
their arms, and there 'was an pause of about three 

minutes, during 'which the men, pulling off their bonnets, 
raised their faces to heaven and uttered a short praj^er ; then 
pulled their bonnets over their hro'ws and began to move 
forward, at first slowly. "Waverley felt his heart at that 
moment throb as it would have hurst from his bosom. It was 
not fear, it was not ardour : it was a compound of both, a new 
and deeply energetic impulse, that "with its first emotion chilled 
and astounded, then fevered and maddened his mind. The 
sounds around him comhiued to exalt his enthusiasm ; the 
pipes played, and the clans rushed forward, each in its own 
dark column. As they advanced they mended their pace, and 
the muttering sounds of the men to each other began to swell 
into a "wild cry. 

At this moment the sun, which was now risen above the 
horizon, dispelled the mist. The vapours rose like a curtain, 
and showed the two armies in the act of closing. The line of 
the regulars was formed directly fronting the attack of the 
Highlanders ; it glittered -with the appointments of a complete 
army, and was flanked by cavahy and artillery. But the sight 
impressed no terror on the assailants. 

‘ Forward, sons of Ivor,’ cried their Chief, ‘ or the Camerons 
•will draw the first blood ! ’ They rushed on with a tremendous 
yell. 

The rest is well known. The horse, who were commanded 
to charge the advancing Highlanders in the flank, received an 
irregular fire firom their fusees as they ran on, and, seized with 
a disgraceful panic, wavered, halted, disbanded, and galloped 
firom the field. The artillerymen, deserted by the cavalry, 
fled after discharging their pieces, and the Highlanders, who 
dropped their guns when fired and drew their broadswords, 
rushed ■with headlong fury against the infantry. ,, 

It was at this moment of confusion and terror that Waverley 
remarked an English officer, apparently of high rank, standing, 
alone and unsupportech by a field-piece, which, after the flight 
of the men by whom it was wrought, he had himself levelled 
and ffischarged against the clan of Mac-Ivor, the nearest group 
of Highlanders within his aim. Struck with his tall, martial 
figure, and eager to save him irom inevitable destruction, 
Waverley outstripped for an instant even the speediest of the 
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warriorSj and, reaching the spot first, called to him to surrender. 
The ofidcer replied by a tlirust with his sword, which Waverley 
received in his target, and in turning; it aside the Englishman s 
weapon] broke. At the same time the battle-axe of '^Pugam 
Mahony was in the act of descending upon the of&cer’s head; 
Waverley intercepted and prevented the blow, and the offi- 
cer, perceiving further resistance unavailing, and struck with 
Edward’s generous anxiety for his safety, resigned the fi’ag- 
ment of his sword, and was committed by Waverley to Dugald, 
■with strict charge to use him well, and not to pillage Ins person, 
promising him, at the same time, full indemnification for the 
spoil. 

On Edward’s right the battle for a few minutes raged fierce 
and thick. The English infantry, trained in the wars in- 
Flanders, stood their ground Avith great courage. But their 
extended files were pierced and broken in many places by 'the 
close masses of the clans ; and in the personal struggle which 
ensued the nature . of the Highlanders’ -weapons, and their 
extraordinary fierceness and activity, gave them a decided su- 
periority over those who had been accustomed to trust much 
to their array and discipline, and felt that the one was broken 
and the other useless. Waverley, as he cast his eyes to-wards 
this scene of smoke and slaughter, observed Colonel Gardiner,' 
deserted by his oAvn soldiers in spite of all his attempts to rally 
them, yet spurring his horse through the field to take the 
command of a small- body of infantry, who, with their backs 
arranged against the Avail of his oaati park (for his house was 
close by the field of battle), continued a desperate and unavail- 
ing resistance. Wavei’ley could perceive that he had already 
receiA^ed many Avounds, his clothes and saddle being marked 
with blood. To sav'e this good and brave man became the 
instant object of liis most anxious exertions. But he could 
only Avitness liis fall. Ere Edward could make his AAuy among 
the Highlanders, Avho, furious and eager for spoil, now thronged 
upon each other, he saiv his former commander brought fi-om 
his horse hy the hloAv of a scythe, and beheld him receive, Avhile 
on the ground, more Avounds than Avould have let out twenty 
lives. When Waverley came up, hoAvever, xierception had not 
entirely fled. _ The dying warripr seemed to recognise Edward, 
for he fixed his eye uiion him with an ujibraiding, yet sorroAAdul, 
lfx>k, and appeared to struggle for utterance. But he felt that' 
death was dealing closed' Avith Ijiin, and resigning his purpose, 
and folding his hands as if in devotion, he gave uj) his soul to 
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his Creator. Tlie loolc wth which he regarded Waverley in his 
dying moments did not strike him so deeply at tliat crisis of 
huiT}’’ and confosion as when it recurred to his imagination at 
the ^stance of some time.^ 

Loud shouts of triumph now echoed over the whole field. 
The battle was fought and won, and the whole baggage, artil- 
lery, and military stores of the regular army remained in 
possession of the victors. Yever was a victory more complete. 
Scarce any escaped fi-om the battle, excepting the cavalry, who 
had left it at the ver}- onset, and even these were broken into 
different parties and scattered aU over the country. So far as 
our tale is concerned, we have only to relate the fate of Bahna- 
whapple, who, mounted on a horse as headstrong and stiff- 
necked as his rider, pursued the flight of the dragoons above 
four miles fi’om the field of battle, when some dozen of the 
fugitives took heart of grace, turned round, and cleaving his 
ski^ with their broadswords, satisfied the world that the un- 
fortunate gentleman had actually brains, the end of his life 
thus giving proof of a fact greatty doubted during its progress. 
His death was lamented by few. Most of those who knew 
him agreed in the pithy observation of Ensign Maccombich, 
that there ‘ was mair tint ^lost) at Sheriff-Muir.' His friend. 
Lieutenant Jinlcer, bent his eloquence only to exculpate his 
favourite mare from any share in contributing to the catastrophe. 
‘He had tauld the laird a thousand times,’ he said, ‘that it- was 
a burning shame to put a martingale upon the puir thing, when 
he would needs ride her wi’ a curb of half a yard lang ; and that 
he could na but bring himseU (not to say her) to some miscMe:^ 
by flinging her down, or otherwise ; whereas, if he had had a 
wee bit rinnin ring on the snafile, she wad ha’ rein’d as cannily 
as a cadger’s pownie.’ 

Such was the elegj’- of the Laird of Balmawhapple.^ 

^ See Death of Colonel Garfliner. Note 35. 

- See Note 36. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

. An Unexpected Embarrassment 

W HEN the battle was over, and all things coining into 
order, the Baron of Bradwardine, returning from the 
duty of the day, and ha^dng disposed those under 
his command in their proper stations, sought the Chieftain of 
Glennaquoich and his friend Edward Waverley. He found 
the former busied in determining disputes among his clansmen 
about points of precedence, and deeds of valour, besides sundry 
high and doubtful questions concerning plunder. The most 
important of the last respected the property of a gold watch, 
wmch had once belonged to some unfortunate English officer. 
The party against whom judgment was awarded consoled him- 
self by observing, ‘ She (?. e. the wateh, wliich he took for a 
living animal) died the very night Vich Ian Volir gave her to 
Murdoch ; ’ the machine, having, in fact, stopped for want of 
winding up.^ 

It was just when this important question was decided that 
the Baron of Bradwardine, with a careful and yet important 
expression of countenance, joined the two young men. He 
descended from his reeking charger, the • care of which he 
recommended to one of his grooms. ‘ I seldom ban, sir,’ said 
he to the man; ‘hut if you play any of your hound’s-foot 
tricks, and leave puir Ber-wick before he’s sorted, to rin after 
spuilzie, deil be wi_’ me if I do not give your craig a thraw.’ 
He then stroked with great complacency the animal which had 
home him through the fatigues of the day, and having taken a 
tender leave of him — ‘ Weel, my good young friends, a glorious 
and decisive victory,’ said he ; ‘ but these loons of troopers fled 
ower soon. I- should have liked to have shown you the true 
points of the prcalium equestre, or equestrian combat, whilk their 
cowardice has postponed, and which I hold to he the pride and 
temr of warfare. Weel, I have fought once more in this old 


^ See Note 3T. 
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quarrel, tliougli I admit I could not be so far ben as you lads, 
lieing tliat it tos my point of duty to keep together our hand- 
ful of horse. And no cavalier ought^in any -wise to begrudge 
honour that befalls his companions, even though they are 
ordered xipon thrice his danger, ^vhilk, another time, by the 
blessing of Grod, may be his own case. But, Glennaquoich, and 
you, Mr. Waverley, I pray ye to give me your best advice on 
a matter of mickle weight, and which deepl}' affects the honour 
of the house of Bradwardine. I crave your pardon, Ensign 
Maccombich, and jmurs, Inveraughlin, and yours, Edderalshen- 
drach, and 3 *ours, sir.’ 

The last person he addressed was Ballenkeiroch, who, re- 
membering the death of his son, loured on him with a look of 
savage defiance. The Baron, quick as lightning at taldng um- 
brage, had already bent his brow when Glennaquoich dragged 
liis major from the spot, and remonstrated with him, in the 
authoritative tone of a chieftain, on the madness of revi\dng a 
quarrel in such a moment. 

‘ The ground is cumbered with carcasses,’ said the old moun- 
taineer, turning sullenly away ‘ one more would hardly have 
been kenn’d upon it; and if it wasna for yourseU, Vich Ian 
Vohr, that one should be Bradwardine’s or mine.’ 

The Chief soothed while he hurried him away ; and then 
returned to the Baron. ‘It is Ballenkeiroch,’ he said, in an 
under and confidential voice, ‘ father of the young man who 
fell eight years since in the urducky affair at the mains.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the Baron, instantly relaxing the doubtful stern- 
ness of his features, ‘ I can take mickle firae a man to whom I 
have unhappily rendered sic a displeasure as that. Ye were 
right to apprise me, Glennaquoich; he may look as black as 
midnight at Martinmas ere Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine shall 
say he does him wrung. Ah ! I have nae male lineage, and I 
should bear with one I have made childless, though you are 
aware the blood-wit -was made up to your aiu satisfaction by 
assythment, and that I have since e3g)edited letters of slains. 
Weel, as I have said, I have no male issue, and yet it is need- 
ful that I maintain the honour of my house ; and it is on that 
score I prayed ye for jmur peculiar and private attention,’ 

']^e two young men awaited to hear him, in anxious 
curiosity. 

‘I doubt na, lads,’ he proceeded, ‘but your education has 
been sae seen to that ye understand the true nature of the 
feudal tenures I ’ 
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Fergus, afraid of an endless dissertation, answered, ‘Inti- 
mately, Baron,’ and tonclied Waverley as a signal to express 
no ignorance. 

‘.^d ye are aware, I doubt not, that the holding of the 
barony of Bradwardine is of a nature alike honourable and 
pecuKar, being blanch (which Craig opines ought to be Latm- 
ated hlancum, or rather francum, a free holding) pro servitio 
d^trahendi, seu exuendi, caligas regis post hattalliam.^ Here 
Fergus turned his falcon e3’^e upon Edward, with an almost 
imperceptible rise of his eyebrow, to which his shoulders cor- 
responded in the same degree of elevation. ‘ Now, twa points 
of dubitation occur to me upon this topic. First, whether this 
service, or feudal homage, he at any event due to the person 
of the Prince, the words being, per expressmti, regis , 

the boots of the king himself ; and I pray your opinion anent 
that particular before we proceed farther.’ 

‘Why, he is Prince Regent,’ answered Mac-Ivor, with laud- 
able composure of countenance ; ‘ and in the court of France 
all the honours are rendered to the person of the Regent which 
are due to that of the King. Besides, were I to puU off either 
of their boots, I would render that service to the young Chev- 
alier ten times more willingly than to his father.’ 

‘ Ay, but I talk not of personal predilections. However, 
your authority is of great weight as to the usages of the court 
of France ; and doubtless the Prince, as alter ego, may have a 
right to claim the homagivm of the great tenants of the crown, 
since all faithful subjects are commanded, in the' commission 
of regency, to respect him as the King’s own person. Far, 
therefore, be it from me to diminish the lustre of his authority 
by withholding this act of homage, so peculiarly calculated to 
give it splendour ; for I question if the Emperor of Germany 
hath his boots taken off by a fr-ee' baron of the empire. But 
here lieth the second difficulty — the Prince wears no boots, 
but simply brogues and trews.’ 

This last dilemma had almost disturbed Fergus’s gravity. 

‘Wh3%’ said he, ‘you know, Baron, the proverb tells us, 
“ It ’s ill taking the breeks off a Highlandman,” and the boots 
are here in the same predicament.’ 

‘The word caligas, however,’ continued the Baron, ‘though 
I admit that, by family tradition, and even in our ancient evi- 
dents, it is explained “ lie-boots,” means, in its primitive sense, 
rather sandals ; and Caius Cmsar, the nephew and successor of 
Cains Tiberius, received the agnomen of Caligula, a caligulis 
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skr. mligk lei'iorlbm, qinbm adolesoentlor urns fucrat in e.xercitii 
Germanici jyatrk siii. And the caligcv were also proper to the 
nionastic "bodies; for we read in an ancient glosmrhm upon 
the rule of St. Benedict, in the Abbey of St. Amand, that 
caligcc were tied -with latchets.’ = 

‘ That will apply to the brogues,’ said Fergus. 

‘ It -vs-ill so, my dear Glennaquoich, and the words are express : 
Caligcc dictw sunt quia ligantur; nam socci non ligantur, sed 
tantum intromittuntur ; that is, caligcc are denominated from 
the ligatures where^vith they are bound ; whereas socci, which 
may be analogous to our mules, whilk the English denominate 
slippers, are only slipped upon the feet. The words of the charter 
are also alternative, exuere seu detrahere ; that is, to undo, as 
in the case of sandals or brogues, and to pull off, as we say 
vernacularly concerning boots. Yet I would we had more 
light ; but I fear there is little chance of finding hereabout any 
erudite author de re restiaria! 

‘I should doubt it ver3'^ much,’ said the Chieftain, looking 
around on the straggling Higldanders, who were returning 
loaded with spoils of the slain, ‘ though the res restiaria itself 
seems to be in some request at present.’ 

This remark coming within the Baron’s idea of jocularity, he 
honoured it with a smile, but immediately resumed what to him 
appeared very serious business. 

, ‘ Bailie Macwheeble indeed holds an opinion that this hono- 
rary service is due, from its very nature, si petatur tantum ; 
onl}’^ if his Roj^al Highness shall requfre of the great tenant 
of ‘the crown to perform that personal duty; and indeed he 
pointed out the case in Dirleton’s Doubts and Queries, Grippit 
versus Spicer, anent the eviction of an estate ob non solutum 
canonem; that is, for non-payment of a feu-duty of three pepper- 
corns a-year, whilk were taxt to be worth seven-eighths of a 
penny Scots, in whilk the defender was assoilzied. But I deem 
it safest, wi’ your good favour, to place myself in the way of 
rendering the Prince this service, and to profier performance 
thereof ; and I shall cause the Bailie to attend with a schedule 
of a protest, whilk he has here prepared (taking out a paper), 
intimating, that if it shall be his Boyal Highness’s pleasure to 
accept of other assistance at pulling off his caligcc (whether 
the same shall be rendered boots or brogues) save that of 
the said Baron of Bradwardine, who is in presence ready and 
wiUmg to perform the same, it shall in no wise impinge upon 
or prejudice the right of the said Cosmo Comjme Bradwardinq 
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to perform the said service in future; nor shall it give any 
esquire, valet of the chamber, squire, or page, whose assistonce 
it may please liis Royal Higlmess to employ, any right, title, 
or ground for ericting from the said Cosmo Comyne Bradwar- 
dine the estate and barony of Bradwardine, and others held as 
aforesaid, by the due and faithful performance thereof.’ 

Fergus highly applauded this arrangement ; and the Baron 
took a friendly leave of them, uith a smile of contented 
importance upon his visage, 

‘ Long live our dear friend the Baron,’ exclaimed the Quef, 
as soon as he was out of hearing, ‘ for the most absurd original 
that exists north of the Tweed ! I "vrish to heaven I had 
recommended him to attend the circle this evening nith a 
boot-ketch under his arm. I think he might haS'e adopted 
the suggestion if it had been made ■with suitable gra-vdty.’ 

‘And how can you take xdeasure in- making a man of his 
worth so ridiculous 1’ 

‘Begging pardon, my dear 'W’a'verley, you are as ridiculoiis 
as he. Why, do you not see that the man’s whole mind is 
■v^apped up in this ceremony ? He has heard and thought of it 
since infancy as the most august privilege and ceremony in the 
world ; and I doubt not but the expected pleasure of penorming 
it was a principal motive with him for talang up arms. Depend 
upon it, had I endeavoured to divert him from exposing him- 
self he would have treated me as an ignorant, conceited cox- 
comb, or perhaps might have taken a fancy to cut my throat ; a 
pleasure which he once proposed to himself upon some point of 
etiquette not half so important, in his eyes, as tliis matter of 
boots or brogues, or whatever the caligco shall finally be 
pronounced by the learned. But I must go to headquarters, 
to prepare the Prince for this extraordinary scene. My 
information will be well taken, for it Avill give him a hearty 
laugh at present, and put him on his guard against laughing 
when it might be very mal-a-propos. So, au revoir, my dear 
Waverley.’ 



CHAPTER XLIX 

The English Prisonc?' 

T he first occupation of Wavcrlc}’, after lie departed from 
■the Chieftain, was to go in quest of the oificer whose 
life he had saved. He was guarded, along 'siith his 
companions in misfortune, who were very numerous, in a gentle- 
man's house near the field of battle. 

On entering the room where they stood croiyded together, 
"Waverley easily recognised the object of his ^^s^t■, not only by 
the peculiar dignit}' of liis appearance, but by the appendage 
of Dugald ^lahony, with his oattle-axe, who had stuck to him 
from the moment of Ids captivity as if he had been skewered 
to his side. This close attendance was perhaps for the purpose 
of securing his promised reward from Edward, but it also 
operated to save the Engli.sh gentleman from being plundered 
in the scene of general confusion ; for Dugald sagaciously 
argued that the amount of the salvage which he might be 
allowed would be regulated by the state of the prisoner when 
he should dehver Mm over to Waverley. He hastened to 
assure Waverley, therefore, ivith more words than he usually 
employed, that he had ‘keepjt ta sidiei- roy haill, and that he 
wasna a plack the waur since the fery moment when Ms 
honour forbad her to gie him a bit clamhewit wi’ her Lochaber- 
axe.’ 

Waverley assured Dugald of a liberal recompense, and, ap- 
proaching the English officer, expressed Ms anxiety to do any- 
- tMng wMeh might contribute to Ms convenience under his 
present unpleasant circum.stances. 

‘I am not so inexperienced a soldier, sir,’ answered the 
Englishman, ‘ as to complain of the fortune of war. I am only 

g rieved to see those scenes acted in our own island which I 
ave often witnessed elsewhere with comparative indifference.’ 
‘Another such day as tMs,’ said Waverley, ‘and I trust the 
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cause of your rejects will Le removed, and all will again return 
to peace and order.’ 

The officer smiled and shook his head. ‘I must not forget 
my situation so far as to attempt a formal confutation of that 
opinion; but, notwithstanding 3'our success and the valour 
which achieved it, j’^ou have undertaken a task to which your 
strength appears wholly inadequate.’ 

At this moment Fergus pushed into the jiress, 

‘ Come, Edward, come along ; the Prince has gone to Pinkie 
House for the night ; and we must follow, or lose the whole 
ceremony of the caligcv. Your friend, the Baron, has been 
guilty of a great piece of cruelty ; he has insisted upon drag- 
ging Bailie Macwheehle out to the field of battle. How, you 
must know, the Bailie’s greatest lioiTor is an aimed Highlander 
or a loaded gun ; and there he stands, listening to the Baron’s 
instructions concerning the protest, ducking his head like a 
sea-gull at the report of every gun and pistol that our idle ho3'S 
are firing upon the fields, and undergoing, by way of penance, 
at every symptom of flinching a severe rebuke from his patron, 
who would not admit the discharge of a whole battery of cannon, 
within point-blank distance, as an apolog3^ for neglecting a 
discourse in w'hich the honour of his fiimily is interested.’ 

‘ But how has Mr. Bradwardine got him to venture so far ? ’ 
said Edward. 

‘ Why, he had come as far as Musselburgh, I fanc3’’, in hopas 
of makmg.some of our ’wills ; and the peremptory commands of 
the Baron" dragged him forward to Preston after the battle ivas 
over. He complains of one or two of our ragamuffins haying 
put him in pern of his life by presenting their pieces at him ; 
but as they limited his ransom to an English penny, I don’t 
think we need trouble the provost-marshal upon that subject. 
So come along, Waverley.’ 

‘Waverley!’ said the English officer, with great emotion; 
‘ the nephew of Sir Everard W’averle3'’, of shire % ’ 

‘ The same, sir,’ replied our hero, somewhat surprised at the 
tone in which he was addressed. 

‘ I am at once happy and grieved,’ said the prisoner, ‘ to have 
met with you.’ 

‘I am ignorant, sir,’ answered Waverley, ‘ how I have de- 
served so much interest.’ 

‘ Bid your uncle never mention a friend called Talbot ? ’ . 

‘ I have heard him talk with great regard of such a person,’ 
replied Edward; ‘a colonel, I believe, in the army, and the 
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liusl)an(l of Lady Emily Blaiide\*ilic : but I tliought Colonel 
Talbot bad been abroad.’ 

‘I am just returned/ answered tlie officer; ‘and being in 
Scotland, thought it my duty to act where my services promised 
to be useful. Yes, i\Ir. Waverley, I am that Colonel Talbot, 
the hu.sband of the lady yoii have named ; and 1 am proud 
to aclaiowledge that I owe alike ray professional^ rank and my 
domestic happiness to your generous and nohle-niinded relative. 
Good God ! that I should find his nephew in such a dress, and 
engaged in such a cause 1 ’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Fergus, haughtily, ‘ the dress and cause are those 
of men of birth and honour.’ 

• ‘My situation forbids me to dispute your a.ssertion,’ .said 
Colonel Talbot ; ‘ otherwise it were no difficult matter to show 
that neither courage nor pride of lineage can gild a bad cause. 
But, with Mr. Waverley’s permission, and yours, .sir, if yours 
also must be a.sked, I would willingly speak a few words with 
him on affairs connected ivith his oivn family.’ 

‘Mr, Waverlej^ sir, regulates liis own motions. You will 
follow me, I suppose, to Pinkie, ’ said Fergus, turning to Edward, 
‘ Avhen you have finished your discourse ivith this new acquaint- 
ance 1 ’ So sajdng, the Chief of Glennaquoich adjusted his 
plaid with rather more than his usual air of haughty assump- 
tion and left the apartment. 

The interest of ^Fave^ley readily procured for Colonel Talbot 
the freedom of adjourning to a large garden belonging to his 
place of confinement. They walked a few paces in silence. 
Colonel Talbot apparently studjdng how to open what he had 
to say ; at length he addressed Edward. 

‘Mr. lYaverley, you have this day saved my life; and yet 
I would to God that I had lost it, ere I had found 3'ou wearing 
-the uniform and cockade of these men.’ 

‘I forgive your reproach. Colonel Talbot; it is well meant, 
and your education and prejudices render it natural. But there 
is nothing extraordinary in finding a man whose honour has 
been publicly and unju,stly assailed in the situation which prom- 
ised most fair to afford liim satisfaction on his calumniators.’ 

‘ I should rather say, in the situation most likely to confirm 
the reports which they have circulated,’ said Colonel Talbot, 
‘ by following the \qvj line of conduct ascribed to you. Are 
you aware, ^'Ir. Waverley, of the infinite di.stress, and even 
danger, which your present conduct has occasioned to your 
nearest relatives?’ 
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‘ Danger 1 ’ 

‘Yes, sir, danger, Wlicn I left England your uncle and 
father had been obliged to find b.'iil to answer a charge of 
treason, to which they were only admitted by the exertion of 
the most x)Owei-ful interest. I ciiine down to Scotland with the 
sole purpose of rescuing you from the gulf into which you have 
precipitated yourself; nor can I estimate the consooucnces to 
your family of your ha^^ug openly joined the rehellion, since 
the very suspicion of your intention was so perilous to them. 
Most deeply do I regret that I did not meet you before this 
last and fatal error.’ 

‘ I am really ignorant,’ said Waverley, in a tone of rcserv'e, 
‘ why Colonel Talbot should have taken so much trouble on my 
account.’ 

‘ Mr. Waverley,’ answered Talbot, ‘ I am dull at apprehend- 
ing irony; and therefore I shall answer your words accord- 
ing to their plain meaning. I am indebted to your uncle for 
benefits greater than those which a son owes to a father. I ac- 
knowledge to him the duty of a son ; and as I know there is 
no manner in which I can reejuite his kindness so well as by 
serving you, I wiU serve you, if possible, whether you wiU per- 
mit me or no. The personal obligation which 3 mu have this 
day laid me under (although, in common estimation, as great 
as one human being can bestow on another) adds nothing to 
my zeal on your behalf; nor can that zeal lie abated by any 
coolness with which you may please to receive it.’ 

‘Your intentions may be land, sir,’ said Waverley, drily; 
‘hut your language is harsh, or at least peremptory.’ 

‘ On my return to England,’ continued Colonel Talbot, ‘ after 
long absence, I found your uncle, Sir Everard Waverley, in the 
custody of a Idng’s messenger, in consequence of the suspicion 

brought upon him by your conduct. He is my oldest friend 

how often shall I repeat it? — my best benefactor ! he sacrificed 
his oivn views of happiness to mine ; he never uttered a word 
he never harboured a thought, that benevolence itself might 
not have thought or spoken. ^ I found this man in confinement 
rendered harsher to him by his habits of life, his natural dignity 
of feeling, and — forgive me, Mr. Waverley — by the ^use 
tlnrough which this calamity had come upon him. I cannot 
disguise from you my . feelings upon this occasion ; they were 
most painfully unfavourable to you. Having by my family 
interest, wMch you probably know is not inconsiderable, 
succeeded in obtaining Sir Everard’s release, I set out for 
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Scotland. I saw Colonel Gardiner, a man whose fate alone 
is sufficient to render this insurrection for ever execrable. In 
the course of conversation with him I found that, from late 
circumstances, from a re-examination of the persons engaged 
in the mutiny, and from his original good opinion of your 
character, he was much softened towards you ; and I doubted 
not that, if I could he so fortunate as to discover you, aU 
might yet he weU. But this unnatural rebellion has ruined 
alL I have, for the first time in a long and active mihtary 
life, seen Britons disgrace themselves by a panic flight, and 
that before a foe without either arms or discipHne. And now 
I find the heir of my dearest fiiend — the son, I may say, of his 
affections — sharing a triumph for which he ought the first to 
have blushed. Why should I lament Gardiner ? his lot was 
happy compared to mine I ’ 

There was so much dignity in Colonel Talbot’s manner, such 
a mixture of military pride and manly sorrow, and the news 
of Sir Everard’s imprisonment was told in so deep a tone of 
feeling, that Edward stood mortified, abashed, and distressed 
in presence of the prisoner who owed to him his life not many 
hours before. He was not sorry when Fergus interrupted their 
conference a second time. 

‘ His Boyal Highness commands Mr. Waverley’s attendanca’ 
•Colonel Talbot threw upon Edward a reproachful glance, which 
did not escape the quick eye of the Highland Chief. ‘His 
immediate attendance,’ he repeated, with considerable emphasis. 
Waverley turned again towards the ColoneL 

‘We shah meet again,’ he said; ‘in the meanwhile, every 
possible accommodation ’ 

‘I desire none,’ said the Colonel; ‘let me fare like the 
meanest of those brave men who, on this day of calamity, 
have preferred woimds and captivity to flight ; I would almost 
exchange places with one of those who have fehen to know 
that my words have made a suitable impression on your 
mind.’ 

‘ Let Colonel Talbot be carefully secured,’ said Fergus to the 
ILghland officer who commanded the guard over the prisoners ; 
‘ it is the Prince’s particular command ; he is a prisoner of the 
utmost importance.’ 

‘ But let him want no accommodation suitable to his rank,’ 
said Waverley. 

‘ Consistent always with secure custody,’ reiterated Fergus. 
The officer signified his acquiescence in both commands, and 
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Edward followed Fergus to the garden-gate, where Calluni Beg, 
■nith three saddle-horses, awaited them. Turning his head, lie 
saw Colonel Talbot re-conducted to his place of confinement 
by a file of Highlanders ; he lingered on the threshold of the 
door and made a signal with liis hand towards Waverlej', as if 
enforcing the language he had lield towards him. 

‘ Horses,’ said Fergus, as he mounted, ‘are now as plenty as 
blackberries; every man may have them for the catching. 
Come, let Callum adjust your stimips, and let us to Pinkie 
House ^ as fast as these ci-demnt dragoon-horses choose to 
carry us.’ 


^ Charles Edward took up his quarters after the battle at Pinkie House, 
adjoining to Musselburgh. 



CHAPTER L 

Bather Uniiivpoi'tant 


‘ T "WAS turned back/ said Fergus to Edward, as they galloped 
I from Preston to Pinkie House, ‘ by a message from the 
JL Prince. But 1 suppose you know the value of this most 
noble Colonel Talbot as a prisoner. He is held one of the best 
officers among the red-coats, a special friend and favourite of 
the Elector himself, and of that dreadful hero, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who has been summoned from his triumphs at 
Fontenoy to come over and devour us poor Highlanders alive. 
Has he been telling you how the bells of St. James’s ring % Not 
“ turn again, Whittington,” like those of Bow, in the days of 
yore V , _ 

‘ Fergus ! ’ said Waverley, with a reproachful look. 

‘Nay, I cannot tell what to make of you,’ answered the 
Chief of Mac-Ivor, ‘you are blown about with every wind of 
doctrine. Here have we gained a victory unparalleled in 
history, and your behaviour is praised by every living mortal 
to the skies, and the Prince is eager to thank you in person, 
and all our beauties of the White Rose are pulling caps for you ; 
— and you, the preux chevalier of the day, are stooping on your 
horse’s neck like a butter- woman riding to market, and looking 
as black as a funeral ! ’ 

‘lam sorry for poor Colonel Gardiner’s death* he was once 
very kind to me.’ 

‘Why, then, be sorry for five minutes, and then be glad 
again; his chance to-day may be ours to-morrow; and what 
does it signify 1 The next best thing to victory is honourable 
death ; but it is a pis-aller, and one would rather a foe had it 
than one’s self.’ ^ 

‘But Colonel Talbot has informed me that my father and 
uncle are both imprisoned by government on my account.’ 

‘ We ’U put in bad, my boy ; old Andrew Ferrara ^ shall lodge 


» See Note 38. 
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liis security ; and I sliould like to see him put to justify it in 
"Westminster Hall I ’ 

‘ Nay, they are already at liberty, upon bail of a more civic 
disposition.’ 

‘Then why is thy noble spirit cast doum, Edward? Dost 
think that the Elector’s ministers are such doves as to set their 
enemies at liberty at this critical moment if they could or durst 
confine and punish them ? Assure thyself that either they have 
noteharge against your relations on which they can continue 
their imprisonment, or else they are afraid of our friends, the 
jolly Cavaliers of old England. At any rate, you need not be 
apprehensive upon their account ; and Ave Avill find some means 
of convejdng to them assurances of your safety.’ 

Edward Avas silenced but riot satisfied Avitli these reasons. 
He had' now been more than once shocked at the small degree 
of sympathy which Fergus exhibited for the feelings even of those 
whom he loved, if they did not correspond Avith Iris OAvn mood 
at the time, and more especially if they thwarted him Avhilc 
earnest in a favourite pursuit. Fergus sometimes indeed 
observed that he had offended Waverley, but, alAvays intent 
upon^ some favourite plan or project of his OAvn, he Avas never 
sufficiently aAvare of the extent or duration of his displeasure, 
SO that the reiteration of these petty offences somewhat cooled 
the volunteer’s extreme attachment to his officer. 

The Dhevalier received Waverley Avith his usual favour and 
paid him many compliments on his distinguished bravery.’ He 
then took him apart, made many inquiries concerning Colonel 
Talbot, and when he had received all the information Avhich 
Edward was able to give concemirig him and his connexions he 
proceeded — ‘ I cannot but thinlq Mr. Waverley, that since this 
gentleman is so particularly connected Avith our worthy and 
epellent fiiend. Sir Eyerard Waverley, and since his lady is of 
the house of BlandeviUe, wlmse devotion to the true and loyal 
of the Church of England is so generaUy knoAvn the 
Oolonei s OAvn private sentiments cannot be unfavourable to us 
whatever mask he may have assumed to’ accommodate himself 
to the times. 


I ‘ If I am to judge from the language he this day held to me 
ffighnSs^^^ necessity of differing widely fi-om your RoyS 

. ^ell, it 'is worth inaking a trial at least I therefore 
en^st you with the charge of Colonel Talbot, Avith poA^erito 
act concermng him as you think most advisable ; and I hope 
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you vdll find means of ascertaining what are his real dispositions 
towards our Royal Father’s restoration.’ 

‘I am comanced,*’ said Waverley, houaiig, ‘that if Colonel 
Talbot chooses to grant his parole, it may be securely depended 
upon ; hut if he refuses it, I trust j^our Royal Higlmess will de- 
volve on some other person than the nephew of his friend the 
task of lapng him under the necessary restraint.’^ 

‘ I -^vill trust him with no person hut you,’ said the Prince, 
.smiling, hut peremptoril}^ repeating his mandate ; ‘ it is of im- 
portance to my service that there should appear to he a good 
intelligence between you, even if you are unable to gain his 
confidence in earnest. You "will therefore receive him into your 
quarters, and in case he declines giving his parole, you must 
apply for a pr^er guard. I beg you will go about this directly. 
"We return to Edinburgh to-morrow.’ 

Being thus remanded to the vicinity of Preston, Waverley 
lost the Baron of Bradwardine’s solemn act of homage. So 
little, however, was he at this time in love with vanity, that he 
had quite forgotten the ceremony in which Fergus had laboured 
to engage his curiosity. But next day a fonnal Gazette was 
circulated, containing a detailed account of the battle of Glads- 
muir, as the Highlanders chose to denominate their victory. It 
concluded with an account of the comi; afterwards held by the 
Chevalier at Pinlde House, which contained this among other 
high-flown descriptive loaragraphs: — 

‘ Since that fatal treaty which annihilates Scotland as an 
independant nation, it has not been our happiness to see 
her princes receive, and her nobles discharge, those acts ot 
feudal homage which, founded upon the splendid actions of 
Scottish valour, recall the memory of her early history, w*ith 
the manly and chivalrous simplicitj^ of the ties which united 
to the Grown the homage of the warriors by whom it was 
repeatedly upheld and defended. But on the evening of the 
20th our memories were refreshed with one of those ceremonies 
which belong to the ancient days of Scotland’s glory. After 
the circle was formed, Cosmo Gomyne Bradwardine, of that ilk, 
colonel in the service, etc. etc. etc., came before the Prince, 
attended by Mr. D. Macwheeble, the Bailie of his ancient 
barony of Bradwardine (who, we understand, has been lately 
named a commissary), and, under form of instrument, claimed 
permission to perform to the person of his Royal Highness, as 
representing his father, the service used and wont, for which, 
under a charter of Robert Bruce (of which the original was 
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produced and inspected by tlie Masters of liis Royal ITiglmess’s 
Chancery for the time being), the claiinajit held tlie barony 
of Bradwardine and lands of Tully-Vcolan. His claim being 
admitted and registered, bis lloj'al Highness having placed bis 
foot upon a cushion, the baron of Bradwardine, kneeling upon 
bis right laiee, proceeded to undo the latehet ol the brogue, 
or low-heeled Highland shoe, which our gallant young hero 
wears in compliment to his brave followers. When this was 
performed, his lloj^al Highness declared the ceremony com- 
pleted; and, embracing the gallant veteran, prote.sted that 
nothing but compliance ndth an ordinance of Robert Bruce 
could have induced him to receive even tlie s}unbolical perform- 
ance of a menial office from hands whicli had fought so bravely 
to put the crown upon the head of his fatlier. Tlie Baron 
of Bradwardine then took instruments in the hands of ]\Ir. 
Commissary Macwheeble, bearing that all points and circum- 
stances of the act of homage had been rite et sohnniter acta et 
peracta; and a corresponding en^.^ was made in tlie protocol ot 
the Lord High Chamberlain and in the record of Chancery. We 
understand Riat it is in contemplation of his Royal Highness, 
when his Majesty’s pleasure can be knomi, to raise Colonel 
Bradwardine to the peerage, by the title of Viscount Brad- 
wardine of Bradwardine a,nd Tully-Veolan, and that, in the 
meanwhile, his Royal Highness, in his father’s name and 
authority, has been pleased to grant him an honourable aug- 
mentation to his paternal coat of anus, being a budget or 
boot-jack, disposed saltier-wise with a naked broad.sword, to 
be borne in the dexter cantle of the shield; and, as an 'ad- 
ditional motto, on a scroll beneath, the words ‘‘Draw and 
draw off.” ’ 

‘Were it not for the recollection of Fergus’s raillerj^’ thought 
Waverley to himself, when he had perused this long and grave 
document, ‘ how very tolerably would all this sound, and how 
little should I have thought of connecting it with any ludicrous 
idea! Well, after aU, everything has its fair as well as its 
seamy side ; and truly I do not see why the Baron’s boot-jack 
may not stand as fair in heraldry as the water-buckets, wao-gons, 
cart-wheels, plough-socles, shuttles, candlesticks, and other ordi- 
naries, conveying ideas of anything save chivahy, which appear 
in the arms of some of our most ancient gentry,’ 

^s, however, is an episode in respect to the principal story 
m ^®\'^averley returned to Preston and rejoined Colonel 
lalbot, he found him recovered from the strong and obvious 
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emotions vritii vrliicli a concurrence of unpleasing events had 
affected him. He had regained his natural manner, which 
was that of an English gentleman and soldier, manly, open 
and generous, but not unsusceptible of prejudice against those 
of a different countrj^ or who opposed him in political tenets. 
AlTien Waverley acquainted Colonel Talbot with the Clievalier’s 
purpose to commit him to his charge, ‘ I did not think, to have 
owed so much obligation to that young gentleman,’ he said, 
‘as is implied in this destination. I can at least cheerfully 
join in the prayer of the honest Presbjiierian clergjunan, that, as 
he has come among us seeking an earthlj’’ crown, his labours 
may be speedily rewarded with a heavenl}’’ one.^ I shall 
willingly give my parole not to attempt an escape without 
your knowledge, since, in fact, it was to meet yon that I came 
to Scotland ; and I am glad it has happened even under this 
predicament. But I suppose we shall be but a short time 
together. Your Chevalier (that is a name we may both give 
to him), with his plaids and blue caps, will, I presume, be 
continuing his crusade southward 

‘Not as I hear; I believe the army makes some stay in 
Edinburgh to collect reinforcements.’ 

* And to besiege the Castle 1 ’ said Talbot, smiling sarcasti- 
cally. ‘TVeU, unless my old commander. General Preston, turn 
false metal, or the Castle sink into the North Loch, events 
which I deem equally probable, I think we shall have some 
time to make up our acquaintance. I have a guess that this 
gallant Chevalier has a design that I should be your proselyte ; 
and, as I wish you to be mine, there cannot be a more fair 
proposal than to afford us fair conference together. But, as I 
spoke to-day under the influence of feelings I rarely give way 
to, I hope you will excuse my entering again upon controversy 
tin we are somewhat better acquainted’ 


» The clergyman’s name was Mac-Vicar. Protectefl hy the cannon of 
the. Castle, he preached every Sunday in the West Kirk while the High- 
landers were In possession of Edinburgh ; and It was In presence of some 
of the Jacobites that he prayed for Prince Charles Edward in the terms 
quoted In the text. 



CHAPTER LI 

IntHgues of Love and Politics 

I T is not necessary to record in. these pa^es the triumphant 
entrance of the Chevalier into Edinburgh aftor the decisive 
affair at Preston. One circumstance, liowever, may he 
noticed, because it illustrates the high spirit of Flora Mae-Ivor, 
The Highlanders by whom the Prince was surrounded, in the 
license and extravagance of this 303^0! moment, fired their 
pieces repeatedly, and one of these having been accidentally 
loaded with ball, the bullet grazed the young lady’s temple 
as she waved her handkerchief from a balconyP Fergus, who 
beheld the accident, was at her side in an instant; andt on see- 
ing that the wound was trifling, he drew his broadsword with 
the pu^ose of rushing down upon the man by whose careless- 

T 1 1 1*1 i “nv I so much danger, when, holding him 

by the plaid, ‘Do not harm the poor fellow,’ she cried- ‘for 
Heaven’s sake do not hai-m .him! but thank God with, me 
that the ^ident happened to Flora Mac-Ivor; for had it 
befallen a Whig, they would have pretended that the shot was 
fired on purpose. 

Waverley escaped the alarm which this accident would have 
occasioned to him, as he was unavoidably delayed by the 
necessity of accompanymg Colonel Talbot to Edinburgh 

performed the journey together on horseback, and for 
some time, as if to sound each other’s feelings and sentiments 
they conversed upon general and ordinary topics 

When Waverley again entered upon the subject which hC 

Sr ColonefSbi^f his ' 
to oSdo to uS:* 


* See Note 39. 
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■ ‘ And so/ said tlie Colonel, ‘ there lias been no malice prepense, 
as lawyers, I tbinlc, term it, in this rash step of yours ; and you 
have been trepanned into tbe service of this Italian knigbt-errant 
by a few cml speeches from him and one or two of bis Highland 
recruiting sergeants 1 It is sadly foolish, to he sure, hut not 
nearly so had as I was led to expect. However, you cannot 
desert, even from the Pretender, at the present moment ; that 
seems impossible. But I have little doubt that, in the dissensions 
incident to this heterogeneous mass of uild and desperate men, 
some opportunity may arise, by availing yourself of which you 
may extricate yourself honourably from 3 'our rash engagement 
before the bubble burst. If this can be managed, I would have 
3 ’ou go to a place of .safet}’- in Flanders which I shall point out.' 
And I think I can secure your pardon from government after a 
few months’ residence abroad.’ 

‘I cannot permit you. Colonel Talbot/ answered Waverley, 

‘ to speak of any plan which turns on my deserting an enterprise 
in which I may have engaged hastily, but certainly voluntarily, 
and vith the purpose of abiding the issue.' 

‘"Well,’ said Colonel Talbot, smiling, ‘leave me my thoughts 
and hopes at least at liberty, if not my speech. But have you 
never examined j^our mysterious packet 1 ’ 

‘It is in my baggage,’ replied Edward; ‘we shall find it in 
Edinburgh.’ , ^ 

In Edinburgh they soon arrived. Waverley’s quarters had 
been assi^ed to him, by the Prince’s express orders, in a hand- 
some lodging, where there was accommodation for Colonel Talbot. 
His first business was to examine his portmanteau, and, after a 
verj' short search, out tumbled the expected packet. Waverley 
opened it eagerly. Under a blank cover, simply addressed to 
E. UVaverley, Esq., he found a number of open letters. The 
uppermost were two from Colonel Gardiner addressed to himself. 
The earliest in date was a kind and gentle remonstrance for 
neglect of the writer’s advice respecting the disposal of his time 
during his leave of absence, the renewal of which, he reminded 
Captain Waverley, would speedily expire. ‘Indeed,’ the letter 
proceeded, ‘had it been otherwise, the news from abroad and- 
my instructions from the War Office must have compelled me. 
to recall it, as there is great danger, since the disaster in. 
Flanders, both of foreign invasion and insurrection among the' 
disaffected at home. I therefore entreat you will repair as soon 
as possible to the headquarters of the regiment:' and I am 
concerned to add that this is still the more necessary as there is 
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'some discontent in your troop, and I postpone inquirj’ into 
particulars until I can have the advantage of your assistance 
The second letter, dated eight days later, was in such a style 
as might have been exiiected from the Colonel s receiving no 
answer to the first. It reminded Waverley of his duty a.s a 
man of honour, an officer, and a Bnton ; took notice ot the 
increasing dissatisfaction of his men, and that some of them 
had been heard to hint that their Captain encouraged and 
approved of their mutinous behaviour; and, finally, the imter 
expressed the utmost regret and surpnse that he had not 
obeyed bis commands by repainng to headquarters, reminded 
him that liis leave of absence had been recalled, and conjured 
liim, in a style in which paternal remonstrance was mingled with 
military authority, to redeem his error by immediately joining 
his regiment. ‘That I may be certain,’ concluded the letter, 
‘that this actually reaches jmu, I despatch it by Corporal Tims 
of your troop, ivith orders to deliver it into your own hand.’ 

Upon reading these letters Waverley, with great bitterness 
of feeling, was compelled fo make the amende honorable to the 
memory of the brave and excellent uTiter ; for surelj’-, as Colonel' 
Gardiner must have had every reason to conclude they had 
come safely to hand, less could not follow, on their being 
neglected, than that third and final summons, which Waverley 
actuahy received at Glennaquoich, though too late to obey it. 
And his being superseded, in consequence of his apparent neglect 
of this last command, was so far from being a har.sh or severe 
proceeding, that it was plainly inevitable. The next letter he 
unfolded was from the major of the re^ment, acquainting him 
that a report to the disadvantage of his reputation was public 
in the country, stating, that one Mr. Falconer of Ballihopple, 
or some such name, had proposed in his presence a treasonable 
toast, which he permitted to pa.ss in silence, although it was so 
gross an affront to the royal family that a gentleman in company, 
not remarkable for his zeal for government, had nevertheless 
taken the matter up, and that, supposing the account "true. 
Captain Waverley had thus suffered another, comparatively 
unconcerned, to resent an affront directed against him personally 
as an officer, and to go out with the person by whom it was 
offered. The major concluded that no one of Captain WaverleYs 
brother officers could believe tWs scandalous story, but that it 
was necessarily their joint opinion that his o'rti honour, equally 
with that of the regiment, depended upon its being instantly 
contradicted by his authority, etc. etc. etc. 
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‘YThafc do tlunlv of all tlusT said Colonel Talbof, to 
-whom Waverley handed the letters after he had perused them. 

‘ Think 1 it renders thought impossible. It is enough to 
drive me mad.’ 

‘ Be calm, my young ftiend ; let us see ^Yhat arc these dirty 
scravrls that follow.’ 

The first was addressed, ‘ For jMaster W. Ruffin, These.’ — 
‘ Dear sur, sum of our yong gnlpins will not bite, thof I tuold 
them you shocd me the sqiioire’s ovai seel. But Tims will 
deliver you the lettrs as desired, and tell ould Addem he gave 
them to squoir’s bond, as to be sure yours is the same, and 
shall be ready for signal, and hoy for Hoy Church and Sachefrel, 
as fadur sings at haiwest-whome. 

* Yours, deer Sur, 

‘H. H. 

‘ Poscriff. — Do’e tell squoire we longs to heer from him, and 
has dootings about his not writing himself, and Lifetenant 
Bottler is smok}^’ 

‘ This Ruffin, I suppose, then, is your Donald of the Cavern, 
who has intercepted your letters, and carried on a corre- 
spondence “with the poor devil Houghton, as if under your 
authority 1 ’ 

‘ It seems too true. But who can Addem be 1 ’ 

‘Possibly Adam, for poor Gardiner, a sort of pmi on his 
name.’ 

The other letters were to the same purpose; and they 
soon received yet more complete light upon Donald Bean’s 
machinations. 

John Hodges, one of "Waverley’s servants, Avho had remained 
with the regiment and had been taken at Preston, now made 
his appearance. He had sought out his master with the 
mrpose of again entering his service. From this fellow they 
earned that some time after Waverley had gone from “the 
leadquarters of the regiment, a pedlar, called Ruthven, Ruffin, 
or Rivane, known among the soldiers by the name of Wily Will, 
had made frequent visits to the toum of Dundee. He appeared 
to possess plenty of money, sold his commodities very cheap, 
seemed always willing to treat his friends at the ale-house, 
and easily ingratiated himself with many of Waverley’s troop, 
particydarly Sergeant Houghton and one Tims, also a non- 
commissioned officer. To these he unfolde^ in Waverley’s 
name, a plan for leaving the regiment and joining him in the 
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Highlands, where report said tlic clans had already taken amis 
in great numbers. The men, who had been edurjatcd as Jaco- 
bites, so far as they had any opinion at all, and ^\'ho knew 
their landlord. Sir Everard, had alwaj’.s been supposed to hold 
such tenets, easily fell into the snare. ^Pbat Vt avcrlcy wiis at 
a distance in the hlighlands was received as a suflicient excuse 
for transmitting his letters through the medium of the pedlar ; 
and the sight of his well-known seal seemed to authenticate 
the negotiations in liis name, where in-iting might have been 
dangerous. The cabal, however, began to take air, from the 
premature mutinous language of tho.se concerned. Y'ily Will 
ju.stifred his appellative ; for, after siisiiicion arose, he was .seen 
no more. When the Gazette appeared in which Waverley was 
superseded, great part of his troop broke out into actual 
mutiny, but were surrounded and disarmed by the rest of 
the regiment. In consequence of the sentence of a court- 
martial, Houghton and Tims were condemned to be shot, but 
aftenvards permitted to cast lots for life. Houghton, the sur- 
vivor, showed much _ penitence, being convinced, from the 
rebukes and explanations of Colonel Gardiner, that he had 
really engaged in a very heinous crime. It is remarkable that, 
as soon as the poor feUow was satisfied of thi.s, he became also 
convinced that the instigator had acted without authority from 
Edward, saying, ‘ If it was dishonourable and against Old Eng- 
land, the squire could know nought about it ; he never did, or 
thought to do, anything dishonourable, no more didn’t Sir 
Everard, nor none of them afore liim, and in that belief he 
would live and die that Ruffin had done it all of his ovm head,’ 

The strength of conviction with which he expressed himself 
upon this subject, as Avell as his assurances that the letters 
intended for Waverley had been delivered to Ruthven, made 
that revolution in Colonel Gardiner’s opinion wdiich he exnressed 
to Talbot, 

The reader has long since under.stood that Donald Bean 
Lean played the part of tempter on this occasion. His motives 
were shortly these. Of an active and intriguhig. spirit, he 
had been long employed as a subaltern agent and spy by 
those in the confidence of the Chevalier, to an extent beyond 
what was suspected even by Fergus Mac-Ivor, whom, though 
obhged to lum for protection, he regarded with fear and dislike. 
To success in this political department he naturally looked for 
raising himself by some bold stroke above his present hazardous 
and precarious trade of rapine. He was particularly employed 
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in learning tlie strength of the: regiments in Scotland, the. 
character of the officers, etc., and had long had his eye upon 
Waverley’s troop as open to temptation. Donald even' be- 
lieved that Waverley himself was at bottom in the Stuart 
interest, which seemed confirmed hy his long visit to the 
Jacobite Baron of Bradwardine. When, therefore, he came to 
his. cave with one of Glennaquoich’s attendants, the -robber, 
who could never appreciate lus real motive, which was mere 
curiosity, was so sanguine as to hope that his own talents 
were to be employed in some intrigue of consequence, under 
the auspices of t hi s wealthy young Englishman. Nor was he 
undeceived by Waverley’s neglecting all hints and openings 
afforded for explanation. His conduct passed for prudent 
reserve, and somewhat piqued Donald Bean, who, supposing 
himself left out of a secret where confidence promised to be 
advantageous, determined to have his share in the drama, 
whether a regular part were assigned him or not. For this 
purpose during Waverley’s sleep he possessed himself of his 
seal, as a token to be used to any of the troopers whom he 
might discover to be possessed of the captain’s confidence. 
His first journey to Dundee, the town where the regiment was 
quartered, undeceived him in his original supposition, but 
opened to him a new field of action. He knew there would be 
no service so well rewarded by the Mends of the Chevalier as 
seducing a part of the regular army to his standard. For this 
■ purpose he opened the machinations with which the reader is 
aheady acquainted, and which form a clue to all the intricacies 
and obscurities of the narrative previous to Waverley’s leaving 
Glennaquoich. 

By Colonel Talbot’s advice, Waverley declined detaining in 
his service the lad whose evidence had thrown additional light 
on_ these intrigues. He represented to him, that it would be 
doing the man an injury to engage him in a desperate under- 
taking, and that, whatever should happen, bis evidence would 
go some length at least in explaining the circumstances under 
which Waverley himself had embarked in it. Waverley there- 
fore wrote a short state of what had happened to his uncle and 
his father, cautioning them, however, in the present circum- 
stances, not to attempt to answer his letter. Talbot then gave 
the young man a letter to the commander of one of the English 
vessels of war cruising in the frith, requesting him to put the 

bearer ashore at Berwick, with a pass to proceed to shire. 

He was then famished Mth money to make an expeditious 

VOL. I 21 
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journey, and directed to ^et on board the Khip by means of 
bribing a fishing-boat, which, as they afterwards learned, he 
easily eifected. 

Tired of the attendance of Callum Beg, wlio, lie thought, 
bad some disposition to act as a spy on his motions, AYavcrley 
hired as a servant a simple Edinburgh swain, who had mounted 
the white cockade in a fit of spleen and jealousy, because Jenny 
Jop had danced a whole night with Coriioral Bullock of the 
Fusileers. 


CHAPTER LII 

Intrigues of Society and Love 


C OLONEL TALBOT became more kindly in his de- 
meanour towards Waverley after tlie confidence he had 
reposed in liim, and, as they were necessarilj" much 
together, the character of the Colonel rose in Waverley’s esti- 
mation. There seemed at first something harsh in his strong 
expressions of dislike and censure, although no one was in the 
general case more open to conviction. The habit of authority 
had also given his manners some peremptory hardness, not- 
withstandmg the polish which they had received firom his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the higher circles. As a specimen of 
the military character, he differed from all whom Waverleyhad 
as yet seen. The soldiership of the Baron of Bradwardine was 
marked by pedantry ; that of Major Melville by a sort of marti- 
net attention to the minutiae and teclmicalitias of discipline, 
rather suitable to one who was to manoeuvre a battalion than 
to him who was to command an armj’’ ; the military spirit of 
Fergus was so much warped and blended with his plans and 
political views, that it was less that of a soldier than of a 
petty sovereign. But Colonel Talbot was in every point the 
English soldier. His whole soul was devoted to the service of 
his long and countiy, without feeling any pride in knowing the 
theory of his art with the Baron, or its practical minutim ivith 
the Major, or in applying his science to ms own particular plans 
of ambition, like the Chieftain of Glennaquoich. Added to 
tins, he was a man of extended knowledge and cultivated taste, 
although strongly tinged, as we have already observed, with 
those prejudices which are peculiarly English. 

The character of Colonel Talbot dawned upon Edward by 
degrees ; for the delay of the Highlanders in the finitless siege 
of Edinburgh Castle occupied several weeks, during wHch 
Waverley had little to do excepting to seek such amusement 
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as society afforded. He would wllingly have persuaded^ his 
new friend to become acquainted with some of his former inti- 
mates. But the Colonel, after one or two visits, shook his 
head, and declined farther experiment. Indeed he went farther, 
and characterised the Baron as the most intolerable formal 
pedant he had ever had the misfortune to meet with, and the 
Chief of Glennaquoich as a Frenchified Scotehinan, possessing 
all the cunning and plausibility of the nation where he was 
educated, with the proud, vindictive, and turbulent humour of 
that of his birth. ‘ If the devil,’ he said, ‘ had sought out an 
agent expressly for the purpose of embroiling this miserable 
country, I do not think he could find a better than such a 
fellow as this, whose temper seems equally active, supple, and 
mischievous, and who is followed, and implicitly obeyed, by a 
gang of such cut-throats as those whom you are pleased to 
admire so much.’ - ^ 

The ladies of the party did not escape his censure. He 
allowed that Flora Mac-lvor was a fine woman, and Rose Brad- 
wardine a pretty ^rh But he alleged that the former destroyed 
the effect of her beauty by an affectation of the grand .airs 
which she had probably seen practised in the mock court of St. 
Germains. As for Rose Bradwardine, he said it was iinpossible 
for any mortal to admire such a little uninformed thing, whose 
small portion of education was as ill adapted to her sex or 
youth as if she had appeared with one of her father’s old cam- 
paign-coats upon her person for her sole gaimeut. Now much 
of this was mere spleen and prejudice in' the excellent Colonel, 
with whom the white cockade on the breast, the white rose in 
the hair, and the Mac at the beginning of a name would have 
made a devil out of an angel : and indeed he himself jocularly 
allowed that he could_ not have endured Venus herself if she 
had been announced in a drawing-room by the name of Miss 
Mac-Jupiter. 

-Waverley, it may easily be believed, looked upon these 
young , ladies with very different eyes. During the period of 
the siege he paid them almost daily visits, although he ob- 
served vith regret that his suit made as little progress in the 
affections of the former as- the arms of the Chevalier in 
subduing the fortress. She maintained with rigour the riile 
sbe had laid dovn of treating him with indifference, without 
mther affecting to avoid him or to shun intercourse with him'. 
Every word, ever}- look, was strictly regulated to accord with 
her s}-stem, and neither the dejection of Waverley nor the 
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•anger vrliicli Fergus scarcely suppressed could extend Flora’s 
attention to Edward l^eyond that which the most ordinar}^ 
politeness demanded. On the other hand, Rose Bradwardine 
gradually rose in Waverley’s opinion. He had several oppor- 
tunities of remarking that, as her extreme timidity wore off, 
her mamiers assumed a higher character; that the agitating 
circumstances of the stormy time seemed to call forth a certain 
dignity of feeliim and expression which he had not_ fonnerly 
observed;' and that she omitted no opportunity within her 
reach to extend her laiowledge and refine her taste. 

Flora Mac-lvor called Bose her pupil, and was attentive to 
assist her in her studies, and to fastiion both her taste and 
understanding. It might have been remarked by a very close 
observer that in the presence of Waverley she was much more 
desirous to exhibit her friend’s excellences than her own. But 
I must request of the reader to suppose that this kind and 
disinterested purpose was concealed by the most cautious 
delicacy, studiously shunning the most distant approach to 
affectation. So that it was as unlike the usual exliibition oi 
one pretty woman affecting to prSner another as the friendship 
of David and Jonathan might be to the intimacy of two Bond 
Street loungers. The fact is that, though the effect was felt, 
the cause could hardly be observed. Each of the ladies, like 
two excellent actresses, were perfect in their parts, and per- 
formed them to the delight of the audience; and such being 
the case, it was almost impossible to discover that the elder 
constantly ceded to her friend that which was most suitable to 
her talents. 

But to Waverley Rose Bradwardine possessed an attraction 
which few men can resist, firom the marked interest which she 
took in eve^hing that affected him. She was too young and 
too inexperienced to estimate the full force of the constant 
attention which she paid to him. Her father was too abstract- 
edly immersed in learned and military discussions to observe 
her partiality, and Flora Mac-lvor did not alarm her by remon- 
strance, because she saw in this line of conduct the most 
probable chance of her friend securing at length a return of 
affection. 

The truth is, that in her first conversation after their 
meeting Rose had discovered the state of her mind to that 
acute and intelligent fnend, although she was not herself aware 
of it. From that time Flora was not only determined upon 
the final rejection of Waverley’s addresses, but became anxious 
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that the}' sbould, if possible, be imnsferrcd to her friend. Eor 
was she less interested in this plan, tbon^di her brother had 
from time to time talked, ns between jest and ennjest, of 
pajone his suit to ^liss Bradwnrdine. Sbe knew llmfc Fergus 
bad^ the true continental latitude of o])inioji rosjiecling the 
institution of marriage, and would not have given bis band to 
an angel unless for the purpose of strengthening his alliances 
and increasing his inflncnce and wealtli. 'I’he Baron’s wliim of 
transferring his estate to the distant hcir-nmle, instoad of his 
own daughter, was thcrefrre likely to bo an inHunaonnta])]c 
obstacle to his entertaining any serious thouglits of Bose 
Bradwardine. Indeed, Fergus’s brain was ji perpetual work- 
shop of scheme and intrigue, of every ])os^ible kind and 
dascription ; while, like many a mechanic of more ingenuity 
than stcjidiness, he would often unexpectedly, and ^rithout any 
apparent motive, ahaudoii one plan and go Ciirnestly to work 
npon^ another, which was either fresh from the forge of his 
imagination or had at some former period been flung aside half 
finished. It wuvS therefore often diilicult to guess wliat line of 
conduct he might finally adopt upon any given occasion. 

Although Flora was sincerely attached to licr brother, whose 
high energies might indeed have commanded her admiration 
even without the ties which bound them together, she was by 
no means blind to his faults, which she considered as dangerous 
to the hopes of any woman who should found her ideas of a 
happy marriage in the peaceftd enjoyment of domestic .society 
and the exchange of mutual and eiiOTossing affection. The 
real disposition of Wavcrley, on the otiicr hand, notn-itlistaiid- 
ing hs (teams of tented fields and militarj- honour, seemed 
exclusively domestic. He asked and received no share in tiic 
busy scenes irhich irere constantly going on around him, and 
rate annexed than interested by the discussion of con- 
tending claims, rights, and interests irhioh often pas.sed in his 
presence. All this pointed him out as the nerson foi^erl to 
make^appy a spirit like that of Eose, n-hich ^rresponded irith 

■ wlIVsrs^teVMLsXterd^^^^^^^ Sand‘‘ofeinl 

teste,’ answered Rose, ‘cannot be interested in such triling 
discussions. What is it to him, for examnlp ivIvofiTn ii 
of the Macindallaghers, who hks 

should be a colonel or a captoin 1 and hoV could Mr mvSley 
he supposed to interest himself in the violent alLcatioJ 
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■between your brother and young Corrinascbian whether the 
post of honour is due to the eldest cadet of a clan or the 
youngest V ■ 

*My dear Rose, if he were the hero you suppose him he 
would interest liiniself in these matters, not indeed as important 
in themselves, but for the purpose of mediating between the 
ardent spirits who actuall}^ do make them the subject of dis- 
cori You saw when Corrinaschian raised his voice in great 
passion, and laid his hand upon his sword, Waverley lifted his 
head as if he had just awaked from a dream, and asked with 
great composure what the matter was.’ 

‘Well, and did not the laughter they fell into at his absence 
of mind serve better to break off the dispute than an3rthing 
he could have said to them?’ 

‘ True, my dear,’ answered Flora ; ‘ but not quite so credit- 
ably for Waverley as if he had brought them to their senses by 
force of reason.’ 

‘Would you have him peacemaker general between all the 
gunpowder Highlanders in the arm^’^ ? I beg your pardon, Flora, 
your brother, you loiow, is out of the question ; he has more 
sense than half of them. But can you think the fierce, hot, 
furious spirits of whose brawls we see much and hear more, 
and who terrify me out of my life every day in the world, are 
at all to be compared to Waverley?’ 

‘ I do not compare him with those uneducated men, my dear 
Rose. I only lament that, with his talents and genius, he does 
not assume that place in society for which they eminently 
fit him, and that he does not lend their full impulse to the 
noble cause in which he has enlisted. Are there not Lochiel, 

and P and M and G ah men of the highest 

education as well as the first talents, — why wiR he not stoop 
like them to be alive and useful? I often believe his zeal is 
frozen by that proud cold-blooded Englishman whom he now 
lives with so much.’ 

‘Colonel Talbot? he is a very disagreeable person, to be 
sure. He looks as if he thought no Scottish woman worth the 
trouble of handing her a cup of tea. But Waverley is so gentle, 
so well informed ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Flora, smiling, ‘he can admire the moon and 
quote a stanza from Tasso.’ 

‘Besides, you know how he fought,’ added Miss Brad- 
wardine. 

‘For mere fighting,’ answered Flora, ‘I beheve all men 
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^that is, who deserve the name^ are pretty much alike ; there 
is generally more courage required to run away. They have 
besides, when confronted Avith each other, a certain instinct for 
strife, as we see in other male animals, such as dogs, bulls, 
and so forth. But high and perilous enterprise is not Waver- 
ley’s forte. He would never have been his celebrated ancestor 
Sir Nigel, but only Sir Nigel’s eulogist and poet. I viU tell 
you where he will be at home, my dear, and in his place — in 
the quiet circle of domestic hapijiness, lettered indolence, and 
elegant enjojunents of Waverley-Honour. And he 'vvill refit 
the old library in the most exquisite Gothic taste, and garnish 
its shelves "with the rarest and most valuable volumes ; and 
he will draw plans and landscapes, and write verse.s, and rear 
temples, and dig grottoes ; and he will stand in a clear summer 
night in the colonnade before the hall, and gaze on the deer as 
they stray in the moonlight, or lie shadownd by the boughs of 
the huge old fantastic oaks ; and he will repeat verses to his 
beautifrl wife, who will 'hang upon his arm ; — and he will be a 
happy man.’ , 

i^d she win be a happy woman, thought poor Rose. But 
she only sighed and dropped the conversation. 



CHAPTER LIII 

Fe?'gus a Suitor 

W AVERLEY had, indee^ as he looked closer into the 
state of the Chevalier’s court, less reason to be 
satisfied with it. It contained, as they say an 
acorn includes aU the ramifications of the future oak, as many 
seeds of tracasserie and intrigue as might have done honour to 
the court of a large empire. Every person of consequence 
had some separate object, which he pursued with a fu^^ that 
Waverley considered as altogether disproportioned to its impor- 
tance. Almost aU had their reasons for discontent, although 
the most legitimate was that of the worthy old Baron, who was 
only distressed on account of the common cause. 

‘TTe shall hardly,’ said he one morning to Waverley w'hen 
they had been viewing the Castle — ‘ we shall hardly gain the 
ohsidional crown, which you wot well was made of the roots or 
grain which takes root within the place besieged, or it may he of 
the herb woodbind, parietaria, or peilitory ; we shah, not, I say, 
gain it by this same blockade or leaguer of Edinburgh Castle.’ 
For this opinion he gave most learned and satisfactory reasons, 
that the reader may not care to hear repeated. 

Having escaped from the old gentleman, Waverley went to 
Fergus’s lodgings by appointment, to await his return from 
Holyrood House. ‘I am to have a particular audience to- 
morrow,’’ said Fergus to Waverley overnight, ‘and you must 
meet^ me to wish me joy of the success which I securely 
anticipate.’ 

The morrow came, and in the Chiefs apartment he found 
Ensign Maccomhich waiting to make report of his turn of duty 
in a sort of ditch which they had dug across the Castle-hiU and 
called a trench. In a short time the Chiefs voice was heard 
oh the stair in a tone of impatient fiiry : ‘ CaUum ! why, Callum 
Beg I Diaoul I ’ He entered the room with all the marks of a 
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man agitated by a towering passion ; and tliere were few upon 
whose features rage produced a more violent effect. The veins 
of his forehead swelled when he was in such agitation ; his 
nostril became dilated ; his cheek and eye inflamed ; and his 
look that of a demoniac. 'Eiese appearances of half-suppressed 
rage were the more frightful because they were obviousl)'’ caused 
by a strong effort to temper with discretion an almost^ ungov- 
ernable paroxysm of passion, and resulted from an internal 
conflict of the most dreadful kind, which agitated his whole 
frame of mortality. 

As he entered the apartment he unbuckled his broadsword, 
and thro'wing it down with such violence that the weapon 
rolled to the other end of the room, ‘ I know not what,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ withholds me from taking a solemn oath that I -vrill 
never more draw it in his cause. Load my pistols, Callum, 
and bring them hither instantly — instantly ! ’ Callum, whom 
nothing ever startled, dismayed, or disconcerted, obeyed vety 
coolly. Evan Rhu, upon whose brow the suspicion that his 
Chief had been insulted called up a corresponding storm, swelled 
in sullen silence, awaiting to learn where or upon whom ven- 
geance was to descend. 

‘ So, Waverley, you are there,’ said the Chief, after a moment’s 
recollection.. ‘Yes, I remember I asked you to share my 
triumph, and you have come to witness my — disappointment 
we sl^U it.’ Evan now presented the written report he 
had in his hand, which Fergus threw from him with great 
passion. ‘I wish to God,’ he said, ‘the old den would tumble 
down upon the heads of the fools who attack and the knaves 
who defend it ! I see, Waverley, you think I am mad. Leave 
us, Evan, but be within call.’ 

‘ The Colonel ’s in an unco kippage,’ said Mrs. Flockhart to 

Evan as he descended; ‘I wish he may be weel, the very 

veins on his brent brow are swelled like whip-cord ; wad he no 
tak something ? ’ ’ 

‘He usually Jets blood for these fits,’ answered the High- 
land ancient with great composure. 

When this officer left the room, the Chieftain gradually 
reassumed some degree of composure. ‘ I know, Waverley,’ he 
said, ‘that Colonel Talbot haS' persuaded you to curse ten times 
a-day your engagement with us ; nay, never deny it, for I am 
at this moment tempted to curse my own. Would you believe 
it, I made this very morning two suits to the Prince, and fie 
has rejected them both ; what do you tfiint- of it 1 ’ 
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. ‘ Wliat can I think/ answered Waverley, ‘till I know what 
yonr requests were 1 ^ 

‘Why, what signifies what they were, man? I tell 3 ’'OU it 
was I that made them — I to whom he owes more than to any 
three who have joined the standard ; for I negotiated the whole 
hnsiness, and brought in aU the Perthshire men when not one 
would have stirred. I am not likely, I think, to ask anything 
very nnreasonahle, and if I did, they might have stretched a 
point. Well, hut you shall know aU, now that I can draw my 
breath again with some fi^eedom. You remember my earl's 
q)atent; it is dated some years back, for services then ren- 
dered ; and certainly my merit has not been diminished, to ‘ 
.say the least, by mj’^ subsequent behaviour. Now, sir, I value 
this bauble of a coronet as little as jmu can, or any philosopher 
on earth ; for I hold that the chief of such a clan as the Sliochd 
nan Ivor is superior in rank to anj'' earl in Scotland. But I 
had a particular reason for assuming this cursed title at this 
time. You must know that I learned accidentally that the 
Prince has been pressing that old foolish Baron of Bradwardine 
to disinherit his male heir, or nineteenth or twentieth cousin, 
who has taken a command in the Elector of Hanover’s militia, 
and to settle his estate upon your pretty little fidend Bose ; and 
this, as being the command of his long and overlord, who may 
alter the destination of a fief at pleasure, the old gentleman 
seems well reconciled to.’ 

‘ And what becomes of the homage ? ’ 

‘ Curse the homage I I believe Bose is to pull off the queen’s 
.slipper on her coronation-day, or some such trash. Well, sir, 
as Bose Bradwardine would alwaj's have made a suitable match 
for me but for this idiotiddl predilection of her father for the 
heir-male, it occurred to me there now remained no obstacle 
unless that the Baron might expect his daughter’s husband to 
take the name of Bradwardine (which jmu know would be im- 
possible in my case), and that this might be evaded by m}’- 
assuming the title to which I had so good a right, and which, 
of course, would supersede that dilficulty. If she was to be 
also yiscountess Bradwardine in her own right after her father’s 
demise, so much the better ; I could have no objection.’ 

‘But, Fergus,’ said Waverley, ‘I had no idea that j’-ou had 
any^ affection for Miss Bradwardine, and you are always sneer- 
ing at her father.’ 

‘I have as much affection for Miss Bradwardine, my good 
fiiend, as I think it necessarj^ to have for the fiiture mistress of 
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my family and the mother of my children. She is a very 
pretty, intelligent girl, and is certainly of one of the very first 
Lowland families; and, with a little of Flora’s instructions and 
forming, vdll make a very good figure. As to her father, he is 
an original, it is true, and an absurd one enough ; but he has 
given such severe lessons to Sir Hew Halbert, that dear defunct 
the Laird of Balmawhapple, and others, that nobody dare laugh 
at him, so his absurdity goes for nothing. I tell you there 
could have been no earthl}'- objection — none. I had settled 
the thing entirely in my own mind.’ 

‘ But had you asked the Baron’s consent,’ said Waverlev, ‘ or 
Bose’s?’ 

‘To what purpose? To have spoke to the Baron before I 
had assumed my title would have only provoked a premature 
and irritating discussion on the subject of the change of name, 
when, as Earl of Glermaquoich, I had only to propose to liim 
to carry liis d — d bear and_ boot-jack paHy per pale, or in a 
scutcheon of pretence, or in a separate shield perhaps -r any 
way that would not blemish my own coat of arms. And as to 
Bose, I don’t see what objection she could have made if her 
father was satisfied.’ 


‘Perhaps the same that your- sister makes to me, you being 
satisfied.’ 

^ • 1 * 1 1 I . ^ tile comparison which this 

simposition imphed, but cautiously suppressed the answer 
which rose to lus tongue. ‘ 0, we should easily have arranged 
all that, bo, sir, I craved a private interview, and this morn- 
ing was assigned ; and I asked you to meet me here, t hinkin g, 
like a fool, that I should want youi- countenance as bride’s^ 
man. WeU, I state my pretensions ^ they are not denied ; the 
promises so repeate^y made and the patent granted — they 
are^ajknoTvledged, But I propose, as a natural consequence, 
.to assume the rank which the patent bestowed. I have the 
old story of the jealousy of C and M trumpt up 

3tou ^ .pretext, .and offer to procure their 

“ yrtue of the date of my patent as 

a musmf ^ have had such 

a consent firom them, if it had been at the point of the sword. 

comes the real ijuth ; and he dares to tell- me to 
my face that my patent must be suppressed for the nresent 

to\e a Xfoftnin ^^10 has no better title 

to be a chieftain than. I to be Emperor of China, and who is 
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pleased to shelter his dastardly reluctance to come out, agreeable 
to his promise twenty times pledged, under a pretended jealousy 
of the Prince’s partiality to me. And, to l^ve this miserable 
driveller without a pretence for his cowardice, the Prince asks 
it aS a personal favour of me, forsooth, not to press my just 
and reasonable request at this moment. After this, put your 
faith in princes ! ’ 

‘ And did your audience end here 1 ’ 

‘ End ? 0 no ! I was determined to leave him no pretence 
for his ingratitude, and I therefore stated, with aU the composure 
I could muster, — for I promise you I trembled with passion, — 
the particular reasons I had for wishing that his Royal Highness 
would impose upon me any other mode of exhibiting my duty 
and devotion, as my views in life made what at any other time 
would have been a mere trifle at this crisis a severe sacrifice ; 
and then I explained to him my fiiU plan.’ 

‘ And what did the Prince answer V 

‘ Answer 1 why — it is well it is written, “ Curse not the king, 
no, not in thy thought ! ” — why, he answered that truly he was 
glad I had made him my confidant, to prevent more grievous 
disappointment, for he could assure me, upon the word of a 
prince, that Miss Bradwardine’s affections were engaged, and he 
was under a particular promise to favour them. “ So, my dear 
Fergus,” said he, with his most gracious cast of smile, “as the 
marriage is utterly out of question, there need be no hurry, you 
know, about the earldom.” And so he glided off and left me 
flante 

‘ And what did you do 1 ’ 

* I ’ll tell you what I could' have done at that moment— ^ sold 
myself to the devil or the Elector, whichever offered the dearest 
revenge. However, I am now cool. I know he iutends to marry 
her eto some of his rascally Frenchmen or his Irish officers, but 
I -^vill watch them close ; and let the man that would supplant 
me look well to himself Bisogna coprirsi, Signor.' 

After some fiirther conversation, unnecessary to be detailed, 
Waverley took leave of the Chieftain, whose fiiry had now 
subsided into a deep and strong desire of vengeance, and 
returned home, scarce able to analyse the mixture of feelings 
which the narrative had awakened in his own bosom. 



CHAPTER LIV 

‘ To One Thing Constant Neoer ’ 


‘ "T AM the very child of caprice,’ said Waverley to himself, 
I as he holted the door of his apartment and paced it vitli 
hasty steps. ‘ What is it to me that F ergus Mac-Ivor 
should -wish to mairy Rose Bradwardine ? I love her not ; I 
might have been loved by her perhaps ; hut I rejected ber 
sunple, natural, and affecting attachment, instead of cherishing 
it mto tenderness, and dedicated myself to one who ivill never 
love mortal man, unless old Warwiclc, the King-maker, should 
anse from the dead. The Baron too — I would not have cared 
about his estate, and so the name would have been no stumbling- 
The devn might have taken the barren moors and draivn 
ofl the royal mhgw iox anything I would have minded. But, 
framed as she is for domestic affection and tenderness, for giving 
receiving aU those land and quiet attentions which sweeten 
life to those who pass it together, she is sought by Fergus Mac- 

But he will neglect her after the first month : he will he too 

wtiS? circUventing some 

favourite at court, on gaming some heathy hiU and lake or 

adding to his hands some new troop of caterans, to inquirr4at 
she does, or how she amuses herself. ^ 

, then wiU canker sorrow eat her bud 

Andchasethenativebeautyfromher.cheek- 
-^^d she will look as hollow as a ghost ’ 

, dim and meagre as an ague lit, ’ 

And so she ’ll die. 
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people think Miss Bradwardine’s more natural • and she is cer- 
tainly much younger. I should think Flora is two y^rs older 
than I am. I will look at them particularly this evening.’ 

And with this resolution Waverley went to drinlc tea (as the 
fashion was Sisty Years since) at the house of a lady of quality 
attached to the cause of the Chevalier, where he found, as he 
expected, both the ladies. AH rose as he entered, hut Flora 
immediately resumed her place and the conversation in which 
she was engaged. Rose, on the contrary, almost impercepti- 
bly made a little way in the crowded circle for his advancing 
the comer of a chair. ‘ Her manner, upon the whole, is most 
engaging,’ said Waverley to himself 
A dispute occurred whether the Gaelic or Italian language 
was most liquid, and best adapted for poetry ; the opinion for 
the Gaelic, which probably might not have found supporters 
elsewhere, was here fiercely defended by seven Highland- ladies, 
who talked at the top of their lungs, and screamed the com- 
pany deaf with examples of Celtic euphonia. Flora, observing 
the Lowland ladies sneer at the comparison, produced some 
reasons to show that it was not altogether so absurd; hut 
Rose, when asked for Jier opinion, gave it with animation in' 
praise of Italian, -which she had studied with Waverley’s assist- 
ance. ‘She has a 'more correct ear than Flora, though a less 
accomplished musician,’ said Waverley to himself ‘ I suppose 
Miss Mac-Ivor -wiU next compare Mac-Murrough nan Fonn to 
Ariosto ! ’ ; ' 

Lastly, it so befell that the company differed whether Fergus 
should be asked to perform on the flute, at which he was an 
adept, or "Waverley invited to read a play of Shakspeare ; and 
the lady of the house good-humouredly undertook to collect the: 
votes of the company for poetry or music, imder the condition 
that the gentleman whose talents were not laid under con- 
■tribution that evening should contribute them to enliven the 
next. It chanced that Rose had the casting vote. Now Flora, 
who seemed to impose it as a rule upon herself never to counte- 
nance any proposal which might seem to encourage Wa-v-er-- 
ley, had voted for music, pro-viding the Baron would take his 
violin to accompany Fergus. ‘I wish you joy of jmur taste 
Miss Mac-Hor,’ thought Edward, as they sought for his hook 
‘I thought it be^r when we were at Glennaquoich; hut cer- 
■fcaioly the Baron is no great performer, and Shakspeare is worth 
listening to.’ - - 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ was selected, and Edward read with- 
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taste, fcclintt, aial snirif si?vam) frajji tljat 

company iniplaudcil ’aHIi their hninhy nn<i nutny taen 


company a])p] 

tears. Flora, to wlumi the «lrama wn , nvU Inseavn, ^vn-t antoU:. 
thofonner; Hose, wlmtn it vac-' ah<*yorf!jcr nyp, tH']ffnyy‘J y^» 
the latter class of fulmircr.''. '.She has tnorr fcelltig t'ac 


»<ai4 


Wavcrlcy, internulls*. ^ /• i t , I 

The conversation turning n]>on the inciaetits Ot tin* piny ann 


couui noi, uc .sjiiu, ^uuc nMiuin Jill 111-' 

he must have hecn a very pretty fclUnv, ace'fnHti^ to the loc-'- 

of his time.’ ^ ^ . t t li . 

‘And it was a shame,' said Kn>i^ii Muccondiifrh, v.‘ln» usoau) 

followed his Colonel everywhere, ‘for that 'j'iitherf, (>r I’ay'car', 
or whatever avis his name, to .stick him njnler the «)tlu:r 
gentleman’s arm while he was redding tlie fray.’ 

The ladic.s, of course, declared lundly in favotir of Houh'o, 
hilt this opinion did not go undisjmtcil. The mistre-js of the 
house and sevend other hulic.s severely reproUatod tin:* levity 
%vith which the hero tran.sfers his afi'eotions from Ho'jaiiad to 
Juliet. Flora remained .silent until her fipinion was repeatedly 
req^uested, and then answered, she thought the (nnmm.stance- 
objected to not only reconcilable to nature, init .sucli ns in 
the highest degree evinced the art, of the poet. ‘Koineo is 
described,’ said she, ‘as a young man peculiarly susceptible of 
the softer passions ; bis love is at first fixed niioli a woman who 
could afford it no return ; this he repeatedly tells you, — 


From love’s wca'k, childi.'sh bow slic lives unlmnncd ; 


and again - 


She hath forsworn to love. 


Now, as it was impossible that Homeo’.s love, supposing him 
a reasonable being, could continue to suh.sist vrithout^hope, 
the poet has, %vith great art, seized the moment when he was 
reduced actually to despair to throw in his way an object 
more accomplished than her by whom he had been rejected, 
and who is disposed to repay his attachment I can scarce 
conceive a situation more calculated to enhance the ardour 
of Homeo’s affection for Juliet than his being at once raised 
by her from the state of drooping melancholy in which he 
appears first upon the scene to the ecstatic state in which he 
exclaims — 
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come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
Tliat one short moment gives me in her siglit.’ 


* Good now, Miss Mac-Ivor,’ said a young lady of quality, do 
you mean to cheat us out of our prerogative ? you persuade 
us love cannot subsist without hope, or that the lover must 
become ficlde if the lady is cruel 1 0 fie ! I did not expect such 
an unsentimental conclusion/ 

‘A lover, my dear Lady Betty,’ said Flora, ‘may, I conceive, 
persevere in his suit under veiy discouragiug circumstances. 
Affection can (now and then) withstand very severe storms of 
rigour, but not a long polar firost of downright '.indifference. 
Don’t, even with yowr attractions, try the experiment upon any 
lover whose faith you value.’ Love will subsist on wonderfully 
little hope, but not altogether without it.’ ■ 

_ ‘ It will be just like Duncan Mac-Girdie’s mare,’ said Evan, 

‘ if your ladyships please ; he wanted to use her by degrees to 
live without meat, and just as he had put her on a straw a-dav 
the poor thing died ! 

Evan’s , fflustiatiott set the company a-laughing, and the 
Asoonise took a different turn Shortly afterwardi the party 
broke np, and Edward returned home, mnsing on what Mom 
had spa. I wiii love my Eosalind no more,’ said he* ‘she 
has given me,a broad enough hint for that; and I will spS 
to her brother and resim my suit. But for a Juliet— Sd 
It be handsome to interfere with Fergus’s nretensin™ ! n 
It is impossible they can ever succeed - end .u ^ toough 
ca^, 4at tbcni ’^hy then 

this resolution of heing guided hv cimiimeton™ *'j- j ^ 

commit himself to repose circumstances did our hero 



CHAPTER LV 

A Srave Man in Sorrow 

I V my fair readers should he of opinion that my hero’s levity 
in love is altogether unpardonable, I must remind them 
that all his griefs and difficulties ffid not arise from that 
sentimental source. Even the lyric poet who complains so feel- 
ingly of the pains of love could not forget, that at the same time 
he was ‘ in debt and in drink,’ which, doubtless, were great aggra- 
vations of his distress. There were, indeed, whole days in which 
Waverley thought neither of Flora nor Bose Bradwardine, but 
which were spent in melancholy conjectures on the probable 
state of matters at 'Wperley-Honour, and the dubious issue of 
the civil contest in which he was pledged. Colonel Talbot often 
engaged him in discussions upon the justice of the cause he 
had espoused. ‘Not,’ he said, ‘that it is possible for you to 
quit it at this present moment, for, come what will, you must 
stand by your rash engagement. But I wish you to be aware 
that the right is not with you ; that you are fighting against 
the real interests of your countiy ; and that jmu ought, as an 
Englishman and a patriot, to take the first opportunity to leave 
this unhappy expedition before the snow-ball melts.’ 

In such political disputes IVaverley usually opposed the com- 
mon arguments of his party, with which it is unnecessary to 
trouble the reader. But he had little to say when the Colonel 
urged him to compare the strength by which they had under- 
taken to overthrow the government with that which was now 
assembling verj’- rapidly for its support. To this statement 
IVaverley had but one answer : ‘ If the cause I have undertaken 
he perilous, there would be the greater di.sgrace in abandoning 
it.’ And in his turn he generally silenced Colonel Talbot, and 
succeeded in changing the subject. 

One bight, when, a:^er a long dispute of this nature, the 
friends had sepamted and our hero had retired to bed, he was 
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awakened about midnight by a suppressed groan. He ^rted 
up and listened ; it came from the apartment of Colonel lalbot, 
•which ■was divided from his O'wui by a •wainscotted partifeon, 
with a door of communication. Waverley approached this door 
and distinctly heard one or two deep-drawn sighs. What could 
be the matter ? The Colonel had parted from him apparently m 
his usual state of spirits. He must have been taken suddenly 
ill. Under tliis impression he opened the door of communica- 
tion very gently, and perceived the Colonel, in his night-gown^ 
seated by a table, on which lay a letter and picture. He raised 
his head hastily, as Edward stood uncertain whether to advance 
or retire, and Waverley perceived that his cheeks were stained 
with tears. _ , 

As if ashamed at being found, gi'wing way to such emotion, 
Colonel Talbot rose ivith apparent displeasure, and said, with 
some sternness, ‘ I tlunk, Mr. Waverley, my own apartment 
and the hour might have secured even a prisoner against- - 

‘Do not say intnision, Colonel Talbot; I heard you breathe 
hard and feared you were ill; that alone could have reduced 
me to break in upon you.’ 

‘ I am well,’ said the Colonel, ‘perfectly well.’ 

‘ But you are distressed,’ said Edward ; ‘ is there anything 
can he done ? ’ . 

‘Nothing, Mr. Waverle}*; I was only thinking of home, and 
some unpleasant occurrences there.’ 

‘Good God, my uncle!’ exclaimed Waverley. 

‘No, it is a grief entirely my own. I am ashamed you 
should have seen it disarm me so much ; but it must have ite 
course at times, that it may be at others more dec^tly 
supported. I would have kept it secret from you ; for I think 
it ■win grieve you, and yet you can administer no consolation. 
But you have surprised me, — I see jmu are surprised yourseli, 
— ^ and I hate' mystery. Read that letter.,’ ' 

The letter was from Colonel Talbot’s sister, and m these 
words : — 

‘I received youi-s, my dearest brother, by Hodges. Sir E. 
W . and Mr. R. are stiH at large, but are not permitted to l^ave 
London. I wish to Heaven I could give you as good an account or 
matters in the square. But the news of the unhappy affair at 
Preston came upon us, -with the dreadful addition that you wre 
among the fallen. . You know Lady Emily’s state of healtR when 
your Mendship for Sir E. induced you to leave her. She was 
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muck harassed vnth. the sad accounts from Scotland of the re- 
hehion having broken out ; but kept up her spirits, as, she said, 
it became your wife, and for the sake of the iuture heir, so long 
hoped for in vain. Alas, my dear brother, these hojDes are now 
ended ! Notwithstanding all my watchful care, this unhappy 
rumour reached her without preparation. She was taken ill 
immediately; and the poor infant scarce survived its birth. 
■Would to God this were ah ! But although the contradiction 
of the horrible report by your own letter^ has greatly rerived 

her spirits, yet Dr. apprehends, I grieve to sa)'-, serious, 

and even dangerous, consequences to her health, especiaUy 
from the uncertainty in which she must necessarily remain for 
some time, aggravated by the ideas she has formed of the 
ferocity of those with whom you are a prisoner. 

* Do therefore, my dear brother, as soon as tliis reaches you, 
endeavour to gain your release, by parole, by ransom, or any 
way that is practicable. I do not exaggerate Lady Emily’s 
state of health; but I must not — dare not — suppress the 
truth. — Ever, my dear Philip, your most affectionate sister, 

Lucy Talbot.’ 

Edward stood motionless when he had perused this letter ; 
for the conclusion was inevitable, that, by the Colonel’s journey 
in quest of him, he had incurred this hear^ calamity. It was 
severe enough, even in its irremediable part ; for Colonel Talbot 
and Lady Emily, long without a family, had fondly exulted in 
the hopes which were now blasted. But this disappointment 
was nothing to the extent of the threatened evil ; and Edward, 
with horror, regarded himself as the original cause of both. 

Ere he could collect himself sufficiently to speak, Colonel 
Talbot had recovered his usual composure of manner, though 
his troubled eye denoted his mental agony. 

‘ She is a Woman, my young friend, who may justify eveii a 
soldier’s tears.’ He reached him the miniature, exhibiting 
features which fully justified the eulogium ; ‘and yet, God 
knows, what you see of her there is the least of the charms 
she possesses — possessed, I should perhaps say — but God’s 
will be done.’ 

‘You must fly — you must fly instantly to her relief. ’ It is 
not — it shall not be too late.’ 

‘Fly 1 how is it possible 1 I am a prisoner, upon parole.’ 
‘lam your keeper; I restore your parole; I am to answer 
for you.’ 
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‘You cannot do so consistently with your duty; nor can 
I accept a discharge from you, with due regard to my own 
honour ; j’^ou wrould he made responsible.’ 

‘I will answer it with my hea(^ if necessarj^,’ said Waverley 
impetuously. ‘ I have been the unliappy cause of the loss of 
your child, make me not the murderer of your wife.’ 

‘ No, my dear Edward,’ said Talbot, taking him kindly by 
the hand, ‘ you are in no respect to blame ; and if I concealed 
this domestic distress for two days, it was lest your sensibility 
should view it in that light. You could not think of me, hardly 
knew of my eidstence, when I left England in quest of you. It 
is a responsibility. Heaven know.s, sufl&cientty heavj'^ for mor- 
tality, that we must answer for the foreseen and direct result of 
our actions ; for their indirect and consequential operation the 
great and good Being, who alone can foresee the dependence of 
human events on each other, hath not pronounced his frail 
creatures liable.’ 

‘But that you should have left Lady Emily,’ said Waverley, 
with much emotion, ‘in the situation of all others the most 

mteresting to a husband, to seek a ’ 

‘I only did my duty,’ answered Colonel Talbot, cahnly, ‘ and 
I do not, ought not, to regret it. If the path of gratitude and 
honour were always smooth and easy, there would be little 
ment m following it ; but it moves often in contradiction to 
opr interest and passions, and sometimes to our better affec- 
taons. These are the trials of life, and this, though not the 
• ^ 6 ast bitter _ (the tears came unbidden to his eyes), ‘ is not the 
nrst which it has been my fate to encounter. But we will talk 
01 mis to-morrow,’ he said, wringing Waverley’s hands. ‘ Good- 
mght ; strive to forget it for a few hours. It will dawn, I think, 
now past two. Good-night.’ 
iidward retired, without trusting his voice with a reply. 



CHAPTER LVI 

Exertion 


W HEN Colonel Talbot entered the breakfast-parlour 
next morning, be learned from Waverley’s servant 
that our hero bad been abroad at an early hour and 
was not yet returned. The morning was well advanced before 
be again appeared. He arrived out of breath, but with an air 
of joy that astonished Colonel Talbot. 

There,’ said he, thromng a paper on the table, ‘ there is my 
morning’s work. Alick, pack uj) the Colonel’s clothes. Make 
haste, make haste.’ 

The Colonel examined the jjaper ■with astonishinent. It 
was a pass from the Chevalier to Colonel Talbot, to repair to 
Leith, or any other port in possession of his Eoyal Highness’s 
troops, and there to embark for England or elsewhere, at his 
free pleasure ; he only giving his parole of honour not to bear 
arms against the house of Stuart for the space of a twelve- 
month. 

‘ In the name of God,’ said the Colonel, his eyes sparkling 
with eagerness, ‘ how did you obtain this ? ’ 

‘ I was at the Chevalier’s levee as soon as he usually rises. 
He was' gone to the camp at Duddingston. I pursued him 
thither, asked and obtained an audience — but I will tell you 
not a word more, unless I see you begin to pack.’ 

‘ Before I know whether I can avail myself of this passport, 
or how it was obtained 1 ’ 

‘ 0, you can take out the things again, you know. Now I 
see you busy, I will go on. When I first mentioned your 
name, his eyes sparlded almost as bright as yours did two 
minutes since. “ Had you,’’ he earnestly asked, “ shown any 
sentiments favourable to his cause?” “Not in the least, 
nor was there any hope you would do so.” His countenance 
fell I requested your Ireedom. “Impossible,” he said; “your 
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importance as a friend and confidant of sucli and such person- 
ages made my request altogether extravagant.” I told him 
my o-TO story and yours; and ashed him to judge what my 
■feelings must he hy his own. He has a heart, and a hand one, 
Colonel Talbot, you may say what you please. He tooh a 
sheet of paper and wrote the pass with his own hand. “I 
■will not trust myself •with my council,” he said; “they 'wiU 
argue me out of what is right. I ■will not endure that a friend, 
valued as I value you, should he loaded -with the painfiil 
reflections which must afflict 5 ’’Ou in case of further misfbrtime 
in Colonel Talhofs family; nor -will I heep a brave enem}^ 
a prisoner under such circumstances. Besides,” said he, 
“J tlimh I can justify myself to my prudent advisers by 
pleading the good effect such lenity "will produce on the minds 
of the great English families "with whom Colonel Talbot is 
connected.” ’ 

‘ There the politician peeped out,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Well, at least he concluded like a king’s son : “Take the 
passport ; I have added a condition for form’s sake ; hut if the 
Colonel objects to it, let him depart -without gi-\dng any parole 
whatever. I conie here to war -with men, hut not "to distress or 
endanger women.’’ ’ 

‘Well, I never thought to have been so much indebted to 
the Pretend ’ . 

^^®.^nnce,_’ said Waverley, smiling. 

‘To the Chevalier,’ said the Colonel; ‘it is a good travelling 
name, and which we may both freely use. Did he say an}’’- 
thmg more ? ’ , 

• ' asked if. there was anything else he could oblige me 
in ; and when I replied in the negative, he shook me hy the 
hand, and wished^ all his followers were as considerate, since 
some fiiends of mine not only asked all he had to bestow, hut 
many things which were entirely out of his power, or that of 
the gr^fyst sovereign upon earth. Indeed, he said, no prince 
eyes of his followers, so like the Deity as him- 
selt, II you were to judge from the extravagant requests which 
they daily preferred to him.’ 

‘ Poor young gentleman,’ said the Colonel, ‘ I suppose he 
^gins to feel the difficulties of his situation. Well, dear 
m than land, and shall not he forgotten 

while ■ffluhp Talbot can remember auj'^tliing. M}’- life — Upshaw 
— let Emily thank you for that ; this is a favour worth fifty 
lives. 1 cannot hesitate on gi-ving my imrole in the circum- 
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stances ; there it is (he mote it out in form). And now, how 
am I to get off ? ’ 

‘ All that is settled : your baggage is packed, my horses wait, 
and a boat has been engaged, by the Prince’s pennission, to 
put you on hoard the “ Pox ” filgate. I sent a messenger domi 
to Leith on purpose.’ 

‘ That will do excellently well. Captain Beaver is my par- 
ticular friend ; he will put me ashore at Bei^vick or vSliields, 
from whence I can ride post to London ; and you must entrust 
me with the packet of papers which you recovered by means 
of your Miss Bean Lean. I may have an opportunity of using 
them to your advantage. But 1 see your Highland friend, 

(jlen what do you call liis barbarous name 1 and liis 

orderly with him ; I must not call him his orderly, cut-throat 
any more, I suppose. See how he walks as if the world were 
his own, with the bomiet on one side of his head and his plaid 
puffed out across his breast ! I should like now to meet that 
youth where my hands were not tied : I would tame his pride, 
or he should tame mine.’ 

‘ For shame, Colonel Talbot ! you swell at sight of tartan as 
the bull is said to do at scarlet. You and Mac-Ivor have 
some points not much unlike, so far as national prejudice is 
concerned.’ 

The latter part of this discourse took place in the street. 
They passed the Chief, the Colonel and he sternly and pmictili- 
ously greeting each other, like two duellists before they take 
their ground. It was evident the dislike was mutual. ‘ 1 never 
see that surly fellow that dogs his heels,’ said the Colonel, 
after he had mounted his horse, ‘ but he reminds me of lines I 
have somewhere heard — upon the stage, I think : 

Close behind him 

Stalks sullen Bertram, like a sorcerer’s fiend, 

Pressing to be employed.’ 

‘I assure you, Colonel,’ said Waverley, ‘that you judge too 
hanshly of the Highlanders.’ 

‘Not a Avhit, not a whit; I cannot spare them a jot; I 
cannot bate them an ace. Let them stay in their own barren 
mountains, and puff and swell, and hang their bonnets on the 
horns of the moon,, if they have a mind ;' but what business 
have they to come where people wear breeches, and speak an 
intelligible language? I mean intelligible in comparison to 
their g .bberish, for even the Lowlauders talk a kind of English 
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little better than tlie Negroes in Jamaica. I could pity tlie 

Pr , I mean tlie Chevalier himself, for ha%ang so many 

desperadoes about him. And the)’’ leani their trade so early. 
There is a kind of subaltern imp, for example, a sort of sucking 
devil, lYhom j’our Itieud Glena — Glenamuck there, has some- 
times in his train. To look at liim, he is about fifteen 3 ’-ears ; 
but he is a centur}’" old in mischief and villain)% He was play- 
ing at quoits the other da)' in the court ; a gentleman, a decent- 
looking person enough, came past, and as a quoit hit his shin, 
he lifted his cane ; but my young bravo whips out his pistol, 
like Beau Clincher in the Trij) to the Jubilee, and had not a 
scream Gardez Veau fi-om an upper vindow set all parties 
a scampering for fear of the inevitable consequence.s, the poor 
gentleman would have lost his life by the hands of that little 
cockatrice.’ 

‘ A fine character you ’ll give of Scotland upon your return, 
Colonel Talbot.’ 

‘0, Justice Shallow,’ said the Colonel, ‘will save me the 
trouble — “ Barren, barren, beggars all, beggars all. Mann', 
good air,” — and that only when you are fairly out of Edinburgh, 
and not yet come to Leigh, as is our case at present.’ 

In a short time they arrived at the seaport. 

The boat rock’d at the pier of Leith, 

Full loud the ^vind blew down the ferry ; 

The ship rode at the Ben^dck Law. 

‘ Farewell, Colonel ; may you find all as you would wish it ! 
Perhaps we may meet sooner than you expect ; they talk of an 
immediate route to England.’ 

Tell me nothing of that,’ said Talbot ; ‘ I wish to carry no 
news^ of your motions.’ 

‘ Simply, then, adieu. Say, -with a thousand kind greetings, 
P b dutiful and affectionate to Sir Everard and Aunt 
JtacheL Think of me as kindly as you can, speak of me as 

indulgently as your conscience wiU permit, and once more 
adieu. 

And ^ieu, my dear Waverley; many, many thanks for 
your kindness. IJnplaid yourself on the fimt opportunity. . I 
shall ever tlnnk on you -with gratitude, and the worst of my 
censure mall be, diahle alloit-il faire dans cette galore ? ’ 

And th^ they parted, Colonel Talbot going on board of the 
boat and waverley returning to Edinburgh. 



CHAPTER LVII 

The March 


I T is not our purpose to intrude upon the province of histor}'. 
"We shall therefore only remind our readers that about the 
beginmng of November the Young Chevalier, at the head 
of about SIX thousand men at the utmost, resolved to peril his 
cause on an attempt to penetrate into the! centre of England 
although aware of the mighty preparatioiis which were made 
for his receptaon. They set forward on this crusade in weather 
which woidd have rendered any other troops incapable of 
marcbmg, but which in reahty gave these active mountaineers 
advanfoges over a less hardy enemy. In defiance of a superior 
army lying jpon the Borders, under Field-Marshal Wade; they 
besieged and took Carhsle, and soon afterwards prosecuted their 
danng march to the southward. 

As Colonel Mac-Ivor’s regiment marched in the van of the 
clans, he and Waverley, who now equalled any Highlander in 
fatigue, and was become somewhat acquainted 
vrith them language, were perpetually at its head Thev 
marked the process of the army, however, with very different 
eyes. Fergus, all air and fire, and confident against the world 
m arms, measured not^g but that every step was a yard 
n^rer London. He neither asked, expected, nor desired anv 
aid except that of the clans to place the Stuarts once more 

^ chance a few adherents joined the 

sfondard, he always considered them in the light of new 

Edward’s views were very different. He onnlrt n 
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listened, heartless, stupified, and dull, but gave few signs even 
of that boisterous spirit which induces them to shout upon all 
occasious for the mere exercise of their most sweet voices. 
The Jacobites had been taught to believe that the north- 
western counties abounded with wealthy squires and hardy 
yeomen, devoted to the cause of the White Rose. But of the 
wealthier Tories they saw little. Some fled from their houses, 
some feigned themselves sick, some surrendered themselves to 
the government as suspected persons. Of such as Remained, 
the ignorant gazed with astonishment, mixed with horror and 
aversion, at the wild appearance, unknown language, and 
singular garb of the Scottish clans. And to the more prudent 
their scanty numbers, apparent deficiency in discipline, and 
pove^ of equipment seemed certain tokens of the calamitous 
termination of their rash undertaking. Thus the few who 
joined them were such as bigotry of political principle blinded 
to consequences, or whose broken fortunes induced to hazard 
all on a risk so desperate. 

The Baron of Bradwardine being asked what he thought of 
these recruits, took a long pinch of snuff, and answered (My, 
‘ that he could not but have an excellent opinion of them, since 
they resembled precisely the followers who attached themselves 
to the good King Bavid at the cave of AduUam — videlicet, 
every one that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, 
and every one that was discontented, which the vulgate renders 
bitter of soul ; and doubtless,’ he said, ‘ they wiU prove mighty 
men of their hands, and there is much need that they should, 
for I have seen manj’’ a sour look cast upon us.’ 

But none of these considerations moved Fergus. He ad- 
mired the luxuriant beauty of the country, and the situation 
of many of the seats which they passecL ‘ Is Waverley-Honour 
like that house, Edward 1 ’ 

‘ It is one-half larger.’ 

‘ Is your uncle’s park as fine a one as that 1 ’ 

‘ It is three times as extensive, and rather resembles a forest 
than a mere park.’ 

‘ Flora wiU be a happy woman.’ 

‘ I hope Miss Mac-Ivor will have much reason for happiness 
uncomiected vith Waverley-Honour.’ 

‘I hope so too ; but to be mistress of such a place "will be a 
pretty addition to the sum total.’ 

‘An addition, the want of which, I trust, will be amply 
supplied by some other m(jans.’ - 
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‘How/ said Fergus, stopping sliort and turning upon "Waver- 
ley — ‘how am I to understand that, Mr. ^yaverley? Had I 
the pleasure to hear you aright 1 ’ 

‘Perfectly right, Fergus.’ 

‘ And am I to understand that you no longer desire my 
alliance and my sister’s hand ? ’ 

‘ Your sister has refused mine,’ said Wayerley, ‘ botli directly 
and hy aU the usual means by wliich ladies repress undesired 
attentions.’ 

‘ 1 have no idea/ answered the Chieftain, ‘ of a lady dismissing 
or a gentleman withdra'wing his suit, after it has been approved 
of by her legal guardian, ydthout giving Ipm an opportunity of 
talbnag the matter over with the lady. You did not, I suppose, 
expect my sister to drop into your mouth Hke a ripe plum the 
first moment you chose to open it 1 ’ 

‘As to the lady’s title to dismiss her lover. Colonel,’ replied 
Edward, ‘ it is a point which you must argue \vith her, as I am 
. ignorant of the customs of the Highlands in that particular. 
But as to my title to acquiesce in a rejection from her Avithout 
an. appeal to your interest, I will teU you plainly, without 
meaning^ to undervalue Miss Mac-Ivor’s admitted beauty and 
accomplishments, that I would not take the hand of an angel, 
with an empire for her dowy, if her consent were extorted by 
the importunity of friends and guardians, and did not flow from 
her own fi:ee inclination.’ 

‘ An angel, with the dowry of an empire,’ repeated Fergus, in 
a tone of bitter irony, ‘ is not very likely to be pressed upon a 
— —shire squire. But, sir,’ changing his tone, ‘if Flora Mac- 
Ivor have not the dowry of an empire, she is my sister; and 
that is sufiicient at least to secure her against being treated 
with anything approaching to levity.’ 

‘She is Flora Mac-Ivor, sir,’ said Waverley, with firmness 
‘ which to me, were I capable of treating any woman with levity 
would be a more effectual protection,’ ’ 

The brow of the Chieftain was now fully clouded • but 
Edward felt too indignant at the unreasonable tone which he 
had adopted to avert the storm by the least concession. They 
both stood still wliile this short dialogue passed, and Fergus 
seemed half disposed to say something more violent Imt 
by a strong effort, suppressed his passion, and, turning his 
face forward, walked sullenly on. As they had always hitherto 
walked together, and almost constantly side by side Waverlev 
pursued his course silently in the same direction, determined to 
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let tlie Chief take his own time in recovering the good-humour 
which he had so unreasonably discarded, and firm in his resolu- 
tion not to hate him an inch of dignity. 

After the}' had marched on in this^ sullen manner about a 
mile, Fergus resumed the discourse in a different tone. i 
believe I was warm, my dear Edward, but you provoke me with 
your want of knowledge of the world. You have taken pet at 
some of IQora’s pruder}% or high-flying notions of loyalty, and 
now, like a child, you quarrel with the plaything you have been 
cr}dng for, and beat me, your faithful^ keeper, because my am 
cannot reach to Edinburgh to hand it to you. I am sure, it i 
was pasriohate, the mortification of losing the alliance of such a 
fiiend, after your arrangement had been the talk of both High- 
lands and Lowlands, and that "without so much as knomng why 
or wherefore, might well provoke calmer blood than mi^. 1 
shall "RTite to Edinburgh and put all to rights ; that is, if you 
desire I should do so ; as indeed I cannot suppose that your 
good opinion of Flora, it being such as you have often expressed 
to me, can be at once laid aside.’ . 

‘Colonel Mac-Ivor,’ said Edward, who^ had no mind to be 
hurried farther or faster, than he chose in a matter which he 
had already considered as broken off, ‘ I am fiilly sensible of the 
value of your good offices ; and certainly, by your zeal on my 
behalf in such an affair, you do me no small honour. But as 
Miss Mac-Ivor has made her election ffeel}'" and voluntarily, 
and as all my attentions in Edinburgh were received "with more 
than coldness, I cannot, in justice either to her or myself, con- 
sent that, she should again be harassed upon this topic. I 
would liave . mentioned this to you some time since, but you 
saw the footing upon which 'we stood together, and must have 
understood it. Had I thought otherwise I would have earlier 
spoken ; but I had'a natural reluctance to enter upon a subject 
so painful to us both.’ , 

'_‘0, very well, Mr. "Waverley,’ .said Fergus, haughtily, ‘the 
thing is at an end. I have no occasion to press my sister upon 
any man.’ , . ’ 

‘Nor have I any occasion to court repeated rejection from 
the same young lady,’ answered Edward, m the same "tone. 

. ‘I shall make due inquiry, however,’ said the Chieftain, "vrith- 
out noticing the interruption, . ‘ and learn what my sister thinks 
of all, this ; we "will then see whether it is to end here.’ 

‘Respecting such inquiries, you "will of course be guided by 
your -own judgment,’ said Waverley. ‘It is, I am aware. 
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impossible Miss Mac-Ivor can change her mind ; and were sucli 
an unsupposable case to happen, it is certain I will not change 
mine. I only mention this to prevent any possibility of future 
misconstruction.’ 

Gladly at this moment would Mac-Ivor have put their 
quarrel to a personal arbitrement; his eye flashed fire, and he 
measured Edward as if to choose where he might best plant a 
mortal wound. But although we do not now quarrel according 
to the modes and figures of Caranza or Vincent Saviola, no one 
knew better than Fergus that there must be some decent 
Xnetext for a mortal duel. For instance, you may challenge a 
man for treading on your com in a crowd, or for pusliing you 
up to the wall, or for taking your seat in the theatre ; but the 
modem code of honour will not permit you to found a quarrel 
upon your right of compelling a man to continue addresses to 
a female relative which the fair lady has already refused. So 
that Fergus was compelled to stomach this supposed affront 
until the whirligig of time, whose motion he promised himself 
he would watch most sedulously, should bring about an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

Waverley’s servant always led a saddle-horse for him in the 
rear of the battalion to which he was attached, though his 
master seldom rode. But now, incensed at the domineering 
and unreasonable conduct of his late friend, he fell behind the 
column and mounted his horse, resolving to seek the Baron of 
Bradwardine, and request perinission to volunteer in his troop 
instead of the Mac-Ivor regiment, 

‘ A happy time of it I should have had,’ thought he, after he 
was mounted, ‘ to have been so closely allied to this superb 
specimen of pride and self-opinion and passion. A colonel ! 
why, he should have been a generalissimo. A petty chief of 
three or four hundred men! his pride might suffice for the 
Cham of Tartary — the Grand Seignior — the Great Mogul 1 I 
am well ftee of him. Were Flora an angel, she would bring 
yrith her a second Lucifer of ambition and wrath for a brother- 
in-law.’ 

The Baron, whose learning Gike Sancho’s jests while in the 
Sierra Morena) seemed to grow mould}’’ for want of exercise 
joyfully embraced the opportunity of Waverley’s offering his 
service in his regiment, to bring it into some exertion. The 
goqd-imtured old gentleman, however, laboured to effect a 
reconciliation between the trvo quondam friends. Fergus 
tunied a cold ear to his remonstrances, though he gave, them a 
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resiiectfol hearing ; and as for Waverley, he saAv no reason why 
he shonld be the first in courting a renewal of the intimacy 
which the Chieftain had so nnreasonahl}' disturbed. The Baton 
then mentioned the matter to the Prince, who, anxious to pre- 
vent quarrels in his little arm}', declared he j\vould himself re- 
monstrate with Colonel ^lac-Ivor on the unreasonableness of 
Ins conduct. But, in the hurr}* of their march, it was a day or 
two before he had an opportunity to exert his influence in the 
manner proposed. 

In the meauwliile "Waverley turned the instructions he had 
received wliile hi Gardiner's dragoons to some account, and 
assisted the Baron in his command as a sort of adjutant. 
^Parmi les aveugles un horgne est roi’ says tlie French proverb ; 
and the cavabj’-, which consisted chiefly of Lowland gentlemen, 
their tenants and sen'ants, formed a high opinion of Waverley ’s 
sldll and a great attachment to his person. This was indeed 
partly owing to the satisfaction wliich they felt at the dis- 
tinguished English volunteer’s leaving the Highlanders to rank 
among them ; for there was a latent grudge between the horse 
and foot, not only owing to the difference of the services, but 
because inost of the gentlemen, living near the Highlands, had 
at one time or other had quarrels with the tribes in their 
vicinity, and all of them looked with a jealous eye on the 
Highlanders’ avowed pretensions to superior valour and utility 
in the Prince’s service. 



CHAPTER LVIII 

The Confusion of King Agravianfs Canvp 

I T was Waverley’s custom sometimes to ride a little apart 
from the main body, to look at any object of curiosity which 
occurred on the march. They were now in Lancashire, 
when, attracted by a castellated old hall, he left the squadron for 
half an hour to take a survey and slight sketch of it. As he 
returned down the avenue he was met by Ensign Maccombich, 
This man had contracted a sort of regard for Edward since the 
day of his first seeing him at Tully-Veolan and introducing 
him to the HigUands, He seemed to loiter, as if on pur- 
pose to meet with our hero. Yet, as he passed him, he 
only approached his stirrup and pronounced the single word 
‘Beware!’ and then walked swiftly on, shunning all further 
communication, 

Edward, somewhat surprised at this hint, followed with his 
eyes the course of Evan, who speedily disappeared among the 
trees. His servant, Alick Polwarth, who was in attendance 
also looked after the Highlander, and then riding up close to 
his master, said, 

‘ The ne’er be in me, sir, if I think you ’re safe amang thae 
Highland rinthereouts,’ 

‘ What do you mean, Alick ? ’ said Waverley, 

‘ The Mac-Ivors, sir, hae gotten it into their heads that ve 
hae affronted their young leddy. Miss Flora ; and I hae heard 
mae thafi ane say, they wadna tak muckle to mak a black-cock 
o’ ye; and ye ken weel eneugh there’s mony o’ them wadna 
mmd a bawbee the weising a ball through the Princp 
an the Chief gae them the wink, or whether he did or nn I'f 
SiM ^ would please him when it was 

Waverley, though confident that Fergus Mac-Ivor was in 
capable of such treacherj^, was by no means equally sure of the 
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forbearance of bis followers. He Imew that, where the honour 
of the -Chief or his family \s'as supposed to be touche^ the 
happiest man would be he that could first avenge the stigma ; 
and he had often heard them quote a proverb, ‘ That the best 
revenge was the most speed}^ and most safe.’ Coupling this 
■with the hint of Evan, he judged it most prudent to set spurs 
to his horse and ride brisld)' back to the squadron. Ere he 
reached the end of the long avenue, however, a ball whistled 
past liim, and the report of a pi.stol was heard. 

‘ It was that dee^■i^s buckie, Callum Beg,’ said Alick ; ‘ I 
saw him whisk away through amang the reises.’ 

Edward, justly incensed at this act of treachery, galloped out 
of the avenue, and observed the battalion of hlac-Ivor at some 
distance mo^^ng along the common in which it terminated* 
He also saw an indi\ddual running ver)^ fast to join the party ; 
this he included was the intended assassin, who, by leaping 
an inclosure, might easily make a much shorter path to the 
main body than he could find on horseback. Unable to contain 
himself, he commanded Alick to go to the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine, who was at the head of his remment about half a mile in 
front, and acquaint him with what had happened. He himself 
immediately rode up to Fergus’s regiment. The Chief himself 
was in the act of joining them. He was on horseback, having 
returned from waiting on the Prince. On perceiving Edward 
appMa^ching, he put his horse in motion towards him. 

‘ Colonel ^ Mac-Ivor,’ said TFaverley, without any farther 
salutation, ‘ I have to inform you that one of your people has 
this instant fired at me from a lurldng-place.’ 

‘As that,’ answered Mac-Ivor, ‘excepting the circumstance 
of a lurking-place, is a pleasure which 1 presently propose 
to myself, I should be glad to know which of my clansmen 
dared to anticipate me.’ 

‘ I shall certainly be at your command whenever you please'; 
the gentleman who took your office upon himself is your page 
there, CaUum Beg.’ 

‘ Stand forth from the ranks, Callum ! Bid you fire at Mr. 
Waverleyr 

‘ No, answered the unblushing Callum. 

You did,’ said Alick Polwarth, who was already returned, 
having met a trooper by whom he despatched an account of 
what was going forward to the Baron of Bradwardine, while he 
himself returned^ to his master at full gallop, neither sparing 
the rowels of his spurs nor the sides of his horse. ‘ You 
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did; I saw yon as plainly as I ever saw tlic aiild kirk at 
Coudingliam.’ 

‘You lie,’ replied Callimi, with his nsiial impenetrable 
obstinacy. The combat between the knights wonld certainly, 
as in the days of chivalry, have been preceded by an encounter 
between the squires (for Alick was a stout-hearted Merseman, 
and feared the bow of Cupid far more than a Highlander’s dirk 
or claymore), but Fergus, with his usual tone of decision, de- 
manded Gallum’s pistol. The cock was do^^l, the pan and muzzle 
were black with the smoke ; it had been that instant fired. 

‘Take that,’ said Fergus, striking the boy upon the head 
with the heavy pistol-butt with his whole force — ‘take that 
for acting without orders, and l>nng to disraise it.’ Callum 
received the blow without appearing to flincli from it, and fell 
■without sign of life. ‘ Stand still, upon your lives ! ’ said Fergus 
to the rest of the clan ; ‘ I blow out the brains of the first man 
who interferes between Mr. Waverley and me,’ They stood 
motionless ; Evan Dhu alone showed spnptoms of vexation and 
anxiety. Callum lay on the ground bleeding copiously, but no 
one ventured to give him any assistance. It seemed as if he 
had gotten his death-blow. 

‘And now for you, Mr. Waverley; please to turn your 
horse twenty yards uith me upon the common.’ Waverley 
complied ; and Fergus, confronting him when they were a 
little way from the line of march, said, -with great affected 
coolness, ‘ I could not but wonder, sir, at the fickleness of taste 
which you were pleased to express the other day. But it was 
not an angel, as you justly observed, who had charms for jmu, 
unless she brought an empire for her fortune. I have now an 
excellent commentary upon that obscure text.’ 

‘ I am at a loss even "to guess at your meaning, Colonel Mac- 
Ivor, unless it seems plain that you intend to fasten a quarrel 
upon me,’ 

‘Your affected ignorance shall not serve you, sir. The 
Prince — the Prince himself has acquainted me -with your 
manceu-vres. I little thought that your engagements -with 
Miss Bradwardine were the reason of your breaking off your 
intended match with my .sister. I suppose the information 
that the Baron liad altered the destination of liis estate was 
quite_ a sufficient reason for shghting your friend’s .sister and 
carrying off your fiiend's mistress,’ 

‘Did the Mnce tell you I was engaged to Miss Bradwar- 
cunei said Waverley, ‘Impossible.’ 
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‘He did, sir,’ answered Mac-Ivor;/so, either draw and 
defend yourself or resign your pretensions to the lady. 

^This is absolute madness,’ exclaimed Waverley, ‘or some 

strange mistake!’ • a • 4 . 4 

‘ 0 I no evasion ! draw your sword ! said the iniunated. 

Gheftain, his own alread}' unsheathed. 

‘Must I fight in a madman’s quarrel ? ’ 

‘Then give up now, and for ever, all pretensions to Miss 

Bradwardine’s hand.’ 

‘What title have you,’ cried Waverley, utterly losing com- 
mand of himself — ‘ what title have you, or any man living, to 
dictate such terms to me 1 ’ And he also drew his sword. 

At this moment the Baron of Bradwardine, followed _hy 
several of his troop, came up on the spur, some firom curiosity, 
others to take part in the quarrel which they indistinctly 
understood had broken out between the Mac-Ivors and their 
corps. The clan, seeing them approach, put themselves _ in 
motion to support their Chieftain, and a scene of confusion 
commenced which seemed likely to terminate in bloodshed. A 
hundred tongues were in motion at once. The Baron lecturm, 
the Chieftain stormed, the Highlanders screamed in Graelic, the 
horsemen cursed and swore in Lowland Scotch. At length 
matters came to such a jiass that the Baron threatened to 
charge the Mac-Ivors unless they resumed their ranks, and 
many of them, in return, presented their fire-arms at him and 
the other troopers. The confusion was privatety fostered by 
old BaUenkeiroch, who made no doubt that his own day of 
vengeance was arrived, when, behold! a cry arose of ‘Room! 
make way ! place a Monseigneur ! place a Monseigneiur ! ’ This 
announced the approach of the Prince, who came up with a 
party of Fitz-James’s foreign dragoons that acted as his body 
guard. His airival produced some degree of order. The High- 
landers reassumed their ranlcs, the cavalry fell in and formed 
squadron, and the Baron and Chieftain were silent.^ 

The Prince called them and Waverley before him. _ Having 
heard the original cause of the quarrel through the villainy of 
Callum Beg, lie ordered him into custody of the provost- 
marshal for immediate execution, in the event of his surviving 
the chastisement inflicted hy his Chieftain. Fergus, however, 
in a tone betwixt claiming a right and asking a favour, 
requested he might he left to his disposal, and promised 
his punishment should he exemiflary. To deny this might 
have seemed to encroach on the patriarchal authority of the 
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Chieftains, of Tvhich they were vei^^ jealous, and they were not 
persons to he disobliged. Galium was therefore left to the 
justice of his o^vn tribe. 

The Prince next demanded to loiow the new can.se of quarrel 
between Colonel Mac-Ivor and 'Waverley. There was a pause. 
Both gentlemen found the presence of the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine (for by this time all tWe had approached the Chevalier 
by his command) an insurmountable barrier against entering 
upon a subject where the name of his daughter must unavoid- 
ably be mentioned They turned their eyes on the ground, 
with looks in wliich shame and embarrassment were mingled 
with displeasure. The Prince, who had been educated amongst 
the discontented and mutinous spirits of the court of St. 
Germains, where feuds of ever}’- land were the daily subject of 
solicitude to the dethroned sovereign, had served his apprentice- 
ship, as old Prederick of Prussia would have said, to the trade 
of royalty. To promote or re.store concord among his followers 
was indispensahle. Accordingly he took his measures. 

‘ Monsieur de Beaujeu ! ’ 

‘ Monseigneur ! ’ said a very handsome French cavalry officer 
who was in attendance. 

‘Ayez la bonte d’alligner ces montagnards lii, ainsi que la 
cavalerie, s’il vous plait, et de les remettre h la marche. Vous 
parlez si bien I’Angiois, cela ne vous donneroit pas beaucoup de 
peine.’ 

‘Ah! pas de tout, ]\Ionseigneur,’ replied Mons. le Gompte 
de Beaujeu, his head bending down to the neck of his little 
prancii^ highly-managed charger. Accordingly he piaffed 
away, in high spirits and confidence, to the head of Fergus’s 
regiment, although understanding not a word of Gaelic and 
veiy little English. 

‘ Messieurs les sauvages Ecossois — dat is, gentihnans savages, 
have the goodness d’arranger vous.’ 

The clan, comprehending the order more from the gesture 
than the words, and seeing the Prince himself present, hastened 
to dress their ranks. 

‘ Ah ■ ver well 1 dat is fort bien ! ’ said the Count de Beaujeu. 
‘ Gentilmans sauvages 1 mais, tr^s bien. Eh bien 1 Qu’est ce 
que vous appellez %dsage. Monsieur 1 ’ (to a lounging trooper who 
^od by hun). ‘ Ah, oui I /ace. Je vous remercie. Monsieur. 
Genthshommes, have de goodness to make de face to de right 
par ffle, dat is, by files. Marsh! Mais, trfes bien; encore, 
Messieurs; il faut vous mettre ^ la marche. . . . Marchez 
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done, an noin de Dieu, parceqne j’ai onblid le mot Anglois; 
mais vous gtes des braves gens, et me comprenez trfes bien/ 

The Count next Hastened to put the cavali}^ in motion. 
‘ Gentihnans cavalr}^, ^mu must fall in. Ah ! par ma foi, I 
did not say fall off! I am a fear de little gross fat gentilman 
is moche hurt.. Ah, mon Dieii ! e’est le Commissaire qui nous 
aapporte les premieres nouvelles de cet maudit fracas. Je 
suis trop fache, Monsieur ! ’ 

But poor ]\Iacvrheeble, vlio, with a sword stuck across him, 
and a white cockade as large as a pancake, now figured in the 
character of a commissary, being overturned in the bustle oc- 
casioned by the troopers hastening to get themselves in order 
in the Prince’s presence, before he could rally his galloway, 
slunk to the rear amid the xmrestrained laughter of the 
spectators. 

‘ Eh bien. Messieurs, wheel to de right. Ah ! dat is it ! Eh, 
Monsieur de Bradwardine, ayez la bont4 de vous mettre k la 
t^te de votre rdgiment, car, par Dieu, je n’en puis plus ! ’ 

The Baron of Bradwardine was obliged to go to the assist- 
ance of Monsieur de Beaujeu, after he had fairly expended his 
few English military phrases. One purpose of the Chevalier 
was thus answered. The other he proposed was, that in the 
eagerness to hear and^ comprehend commands issued through 
such an indistinct medium in his own presence, the thoughts of 
the soldiers in both coips might get a current different from 
I'h^ngry channel in which they were floxviug at the time. 

Charles Edward was no sooner left with the Chieftain and 
vVavCTley, the rest of his attendants being at some distance, 
than he ^id, ‘ If I owed less to your disinterested fiaendship, 
1 could be most seriously angry vdth both of you for tms 
ve^ extraordinary and causeless broil, at a moment when my 
lather s service so decidedly demands the most perfect una- 
mmity. But the worst of my situation is, that my very best 
friends hold they have Hberty to ruin themselves, as well as. the 
s^gaged in, upon the slightest caprice.’ 

Both ^^e young men protested their resolution’ to submit 
eve^ difference to his arbitration. ‘Indeed,’ said Edward, ‘I 
hardiy know of what I am accused. I sought Colonel Mac- 
ivor merely to mention to him that I had narrowly escaped 
assassination at the hand of his immediate dependant, a das- 
terdly vevenge which I knew him to be incapable of authoris- 
ing. ^ to .the cause for ■which he is disposed to fasten a 
quarrel upon me, I am ignorant of it, unless it be that he 
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accuses me, most unjustly, of liavhig engaged tlie affections of 
a young lady in prejudice of liis pretensions/ 

‘ If there is an error/ said the Chieffain, ‘ it arises from a 
conversation wliicli I held this morning vith his Royal High- 
ness himself/ 

' With me? ’ said the Chevalier; ‘how c<an Colonel Mac-Ivor 
have so far misunderstood me ? ’ 

He then led Fergus aside, and, after five minutes’ ^arncst 
conversation, spurred his horse towards Edward. ‘Is it pos- 
sible — nay, ride up, Colonel, for I desire no secrets — is it 
possible, Mr. Waverley, that I am mistaken in supposing that 
you are an accepted lover of Miss Bradwardine 1 a fact of winch 
I was by circumstances, though not by communication from 
you, so absolutely convinced that I alleged it to Vich Ian Vohr 
this morning as a reason why, ^vithout offence to him, 3 ’’ou 
might not continue to be ambitious of an alliance which to an 
unengaged person, even though once repulsed, holds out too 
many charms to be lightly laid aside.’ 

‘Your Royal Highness,’ said Waverley, ‘must have founded 
on circumstances altogether unknown to me, when you did me 
the distinguished honour of supposing me an accepted lover of 
Miss Bradwardine. I feel the distinction implied in the sup- 
position, but I have no title to it. For the rest, my confidence 
in my own merit is too justly slight to admit of my hoping for 
success in any quarter after positive rejection.’ 

The Chevalier was silent for a moment, looldng .steadilj'- at 
them both, and then said, ‘ Upon my word, Mr. Waverley, you 
are a less happy man than I conceived I had very good reason 
tn believe you. But now, gentlemen, allow me to be umpire 
in this matter, not as Prince Regent but as Charles Stuart, a 
brother adventurer with you in the same gallant cause. Lay 
my pretensions to be obeyed by you entirely out of view, and 
consider your own honour, and how far it is well or becoming 
to give pur enemies the advantage and our fiiends the scandal 
of showing that, few as we are, we are not united. And for- 
give me if I add, that the names of , the ladies who have been 
mentioned crave more respect fi:om us aU than to be maflp 
themes ot discord. 

He took Fergus a little apart and spoke to him very 
^mestly for two or three minutes, and then returning to 
Waverley, .said, ‘ I believe I have satisfied Colonel Mao-Ivor 
that his resentment was founded upon a misconception, to 
which, indeed, I mj-self gave rise ; and I trust Mr. Waverley 
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is too generous to harbour any recollection of what is past 
when I assure him that such is the case. You must state this 
matter x>ropeiiy to your clan, Vich Ian Vohr, to prevent a 
recurrence of their precipitate 'vnolence.’ Fergus bowed. ‘And 
now, gentlemen, let me have the pleasure to see you shake 
hands.’ 

They advanced coldly, and with measured steps, ^ch appar- 
ently reluctant to appear most forward in concession. Thej’' 
did, however, shake hands, and parted, taking a respectful 
leave of the Chevalier. 

Charles Edward ^ then rode to the head of the Mac-Ivors, 
threw himself from his horse, begged a drink out of old BaUen- 
keiroch’s cantine, and marched about half a mile along with 
them, inquiring into the history and connexions of Sliochd nan 
Ivor, adroitly using the few words of Gaelic he possessed, and 
affecting a ^eat desire to learn it more thorougmy. He then 
mounted his horse once more, and galloped to the Baron’s 
cavalry, which was in front, halted them, and examined their 
accoutrements and state of discipline ; took notice of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen, and even of the cadets ; inquired after their 
ladies, and; commended their horses; rode about an hour with 
the Baron of Bradwardine, and endured three long stories about 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Berwick. 

‘Ah, Beaujeu, mon cherami,’ said he, as he returned to his 
usual place in the line of march, ‘que mon mdtier de prince 
errant est, ennuyant, par fois. Mais, courage! c’est le grand 
jeu, aprte tout.’ 


See Note 40. 



CHAPTER LIX 

A Skirmish 


T HE reader need hardly be reminded that, after a council 
of war held at Derby on the 5tli of December, the 
Highlanders relinquished their desperate attempt to 
penetrate farther into England, and, greatly to the dissatisfac- 
tion of their young and daring leader, positively detennined to 
return northward. They commenced their retreat accordingly, 
and, by the extreme celerity of their movements, outstripped 
the motions of the Duke of Cumberland, who now pursued them' 
with a very large body of cavalr}% 

This retreat was a virtual resi^iation of their towering 
hopes. None had been so sanguine as Fergus Mac-Ivor; 
none, consequently, was so cruelly mortified at the change 
of measures. He argued, or rather remonstrated, with the 
utmost vehemence at the council of war ; and, when his 
opinion was rejected, shed tears of grief and indignation. 
From that moment his whole manner wus so much altered 
that he could scarcely have been recognised for the same 
soaring and ardent spirit, for whom the whole earth seemed 
too narrow hut a week before. The retreat had continued 
for several days, when Edward, to his surprise, early on the 
12th of December, received a visit fi:om the Chieftain in 
his quarters, in a hamlet about half-way between Shap and 
Penrith, 

Having had no intercourse with the Chieftain since their 
rupture, Edward waited with some anxiety an explanation of 
this unexpected visit ; nor could he help being surprised, and 
somewhat shocked, with the change in his appearance. His 
eye had lost much. of its fire; his cheek was hollow, his voice 
was languid, even his gait seemed less firm and elastic than it 
was wont ; and his dress, to which he used to he particularly 
attentive, was now carelessly flung about him. He invited 
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Edward to wallc out with him hy the little river in the vicinity ; 
and smiled in a melancholy manner when he observed him take 
down and buckle on his sword. 

As soon as they were in a wild sequestered path hy the side 
of the stream, the Chief broke out ' — ‘ Our ^e adventure is 
now totally ruined, Waverley, and I wish to know what you 
intend to do ; — nay, never stare at me, man. I teU you I re- 
ceived a packet from my sister yesterday, and, had I got the 
information it contains sooner, it would have prevented a quar- 
rel which I am always vexed when I think of. In a letter writ- 
ten after our dispute, I acquainted her with the cause of it ; 
and she now replies to me that she never had, nor could have, 
any purpose of giving you encouragement ; so that it seems I 
have acted like a madman. Poor Flora! she writes in high 
spirits’; what a change will the news of this unhappy retreat 
make in her state of mind I ’ 

Waverley, who was really much affected hy the deep tone of 
melancholy with which Fergus spoke, affectionately entreated 
him to^ banish from his remembrance any unkmdness which 
had arisen between them, and they once more shook hands, 
hut now with sincere cordiahty. Fergus again inquired of 
Waverley what he intended to do. ‘ Had you not better leave 
this luckless army, and, get down before us into Scotland, and 
embark for the Continent from some of the eastern ports that 
are stiU. in our possession? "When you are out of the king- 
dom, your friends wiU easily negotiate your pardon ; and, to 
the truth, I wish you would carry Rose Bradwardine 
with you as your, wife, and take Flora also under your joint 
P^ofrction.’ — Edward looked surprised. — ‘ She loves you, and 
I heheve you love her, though, perhaps, you have not found it 
out, for you are not celebrated for knowing your own mind 
He said this with a sort of smile. 

‘How,’ answered Edward, ‘can you advise me to desert the 
iu which we are all embarked ? ’ 

‘Embarked ? said Fergus ; ‘ the vessel is going to pieces, 
and it IS full time for all who can to get into the long-boat 
and leave her.’ 

‘ what will other gentlemen do 1 ’ answered Waverley, 

^ and why did the Highland Chiefs consent to this retreat if it 
IS so ruinous ? ’ 

‘0,’ replied Mac- Ivor, ‘they thinlc that, as on former oc- 
casions, the heading, hanging, and forfeiting will chiefly fall to 
the lot of the Lowland gentr}'; that they will be left secure 
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in tlieir povcrt)' and tlicir fa.s<ncs«e.«, there, according to thoir 
j)roverb, “to listen to the wind upon the liil! till tlie waters 
abate.” But they pill be di.sapjiointed ; they have been too 
often trouble.some to be .so rci)catedly passed over, and this 
time .Tolni Bull has been too he<'irtily frightened to recover his 
good-humour for some time. The Hanoverian ministers always 
deserved to be haimed for rascjils ; hut now, if they get the 
power in their hands, — as, sooner or later, the}' must, .since 
there is neither Ti.sing in England nor assistance from France, 
— they will deserve the gallows as fools if they leave a .viiade 
clan in the Highlands in a situation to be again troublesome 
to govennnent. Ay, they will make root-and-brancli-work, I 
warrant them.’ 

‘And while you recommend flight to me,’ .said Edward, 

‘a counsel which I would rather die than embrace, — wluit arc 
your own views 1 ’ 

. ‘0,’ answered Fergus, with a melancholy air, ‘my fate is 
settled. Dead or captive I must he before to-inoiTow.’ 

‘ What do you mean by that, my friend ? ’ said Edward. 
‘The enemy is stiU a day’s march in our rear, and if lie 
comes up, we are still strong enough to keep him in check. 
Kememher Gladsmuir.’ 

‘W^at I tell you is true notwithstanding, so far as I am 
individually concerned.’ 

‘ Upon what authorit}’- can you found so melancholy a pre- 
diction ? ’ asked Waverley. 

‘ On one which never failed a person of my house. I have 
seen,’ he said, lowering his voice, ‘I have seen the Bodach 
Glas.’ 

‘ Bodach Glas 1 ’ 


‘ Yes j have you been so long at Glennaquoich, and never 
beard of the Grey Spectre ? though indeed there is a ceiiain 
reluctance among us to mention him.’ 

‘ No, never.’ 


‘ Ah ! it would have been a tale for poor Flora to have tolH 
you. Or, if that hill were Benmore, and that long blue lakp 
which you see just winding towards yon mountainous country/ 
were Loch Tay or my own Loch an Hi, the tale would be 
be^r suited with scenery. However, let us sit down nn 
knoll j even Saddleback and Ulsswater will suit what T Ko 
say better than the English hedgerows, inclosures, and 
houses. Ton must know, then, that when mv anpoow 
nan Chaistel, ivasted Northumberland, there ^vas associated 
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Tvitli liim in the expedition a sort of Southland Chief, or captain 
of a hand of Lowlanders, called Halbert Hall. In their return 
through the Cheviots they quarrelled about the division of the 
great booty they had acquired, and came from words to blows. 
The Lowlanders were cut off to a man, and their cliief fell the 
last, covered with wounds by the sword of my ancestor. Since 
that time his spirit has crossed the Vich Ian Vohr of the day 
when any great disaster was impending, hut especially before 
approaclung death. My father saw him twice, once before he 
was made prisoner at Sheriff-Muir, another time on the morn- 
ing of the day on which he died.’ 

‘How can you, my dear Fergus, tell such nonsense with a 
grave face 1 ’ 

‘I do not ask you to believe it; hut I tell 3mu the truth, 
ascertained h})" three hundred years’ experience at least, and 
last night hj'^ my own e5'^es.’ 

‘The particulars, for heaven’s sake!’ said Waverley, with 
eagerness. 

^ ‘ I will, on condition jmu will not attempt a jest on the sub- 
ject. Since this unhappy retreat commenced I have scarce 
^er been able to sleep for thinking of my clan, and of this ijoor 
Pnnce, whom, they are leading hack like a dog in a string, 
whether he will or no, arid of the downfall of my famil)’'. Last 
mght I felt so feverish that I left my quarters and walked out, 
keen frosty air would brace my nerves — I cannot 
ten how much I disHke going on, for I know you will hardly 
belieye me. However — I crossed a small footbridge, and kept 
wallang haclcwards and fonvards, when I observed with surprise 
by the clear moonlight a taU figure in a grey plaid, such' as 
sneplmrds wear in the south of Scotland, which, move at what 
pace I would, kept regularly about four yards before me.’ 
proh bl ^ Cumberland peasant in his ordinary dress. 

No ; I thought so at first, and was astonished at the man’s 
audacity m daring to dog me. I called to him, but received no 
ansTTOr.^ I felt an anxious throbbing at my heart, and to 
ascertain what I dreaded, I stood still and turned myself on 
me same spot successively to the four points of the compass, 
ny Heaven, Edward, turn where I would, the figure was instantly 
betore my eyes, at precisely the same distance I I was then 
convinced it was the Bodach Glas. My hair bristled and my 
knees shook. I mamied myself, however, and determined to 
return to my quarters. My ghastly visitant glided before me 
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(for I cannot say lie walked) until lie readied the footbridge ; 
there he stopped and turned full round. I must either wade 
the river or pass him as close as I am to you. A desperate 
courage, founded on the belief that my death was near, made 
me resolve to make mj’’ way in despite of him. I made the 
sign of the cross, drew my sword, ana uttered, “ In the name of 
God, Evil Spirit, give place!” “Vich Ian Vohr,” it said, in a 
voice that made my very blood curdle, “ beware of to-morrow ! ” 
It seemed at that moment not half a yard from _my sword’s 
point ; but the words were no sooner spoken than it was gone, 
and nothing appeared further to obstruct my passage. 1 got 
home and threw, myself on my bed, where I spent a few hours 
heavily enough ; and this morning, as no enemy was reported 
to be near us, I took my horse and rode forvnrd to make up 
matters, with you. I would not willingly faU until I am in 
charity with a wronged friend.’ 

Edward had httle doubt that this phantom was the operation 
of an exhausted frame and depressed spirits, working on the 
belief common to all Highlanders in such superstitions. He 
did not the less pity Fergus, for whom, in his present distress, 
he felt all his former regard revive. "With the view of diverting 
his mind from these gloomy images, he offered, with the Baron’s 
permission, which he knew he could readily obtain, to remain 
in his quarters till Fergus’s corps should come up, and then to 
march with them as usual. The Chief seemed much pleased, 
yet hesitated to accept the offer. ’ 

, ‘We are, you know, in the rear, the post of danger in a 
retreat. 

‘ And therefore the post of honour.’ 

‘Well,’ rephed the Chieftain, ‘let Ahck have your horse in 
readiness, in case we should he overmatched, and I shah be 
dehghted to liave your company once more.’ 

The rear-guard were late in making their appearance, having 
been delayed by various accidents and by the badness of the 
roads. At length they entered the hamlet. When Waverlev 
joined the clan Mac-Ivor, arm-in-arm wdth their C^efein aU 
the resentment they had entertained against him seemed blown 
off at once. Evan Dhu received him with a grin of congratula 
tiqn;. and even Callum, who was running about as active as 
ever, pale indeed, and with a great patch on his head, anneared 
delighted to see him. 


• ‘That gallows-bird’s skull,’ said Fergus, ‘must be harder 
than marble; the lock of the pistol was actuaUy broken/ 
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*How could you strike so young a lad so Tiard?’ said 

Waverley, with some interest. _ 

‘Why, if I did not strike hard sometimes, the rascals woula 

forget themselves.’ . , 

They "were now in full march, every caution being taken to 
prevent surprise. Fergus’s people, and a fine clan regiment 
firom Badenoch, commanded b}’^ Cluny Mac-Pherson, had the 
rear. They had passed a large open moor, and were entming 
into the inclosures which surround a small village called (nifton. 
The winter sun had set, and Edward began to raUy hergus 
upon the false predictions of the Grey Spirit. ‘The ides ol 
March are not past,’ said Mac- Ivor, with a smile ; imen, sud- 
denly casting his eyes back on the moor, a large body of^v- 
alry was indistinctly seen to hover upon its brown and d^^k 
surface. To line the inclosures facing the open ground and the 
road by which the enemy must move from it upon the viDage 
was the work of a short time. While these manoeuvres were 
accomplishing, night sunk down, dark and gloomy, though the 
■ moon was at full. Sometimes, however, she gleamed forth a 
dubious light upon the scene of action.^ 

The Highlanders did not long remain undisturbed in^ "toe 
defensive position they had adopted. Favoured by the night, 
one large body of dismounted dragoons attempted to force the 
inclosures, wMle another, equally strong, strove to penetrate 
by the highroad. Both were received by such a heavy fire as 
disconcerted their ranks and effectually checked their progress. 
Unsatisfied with the advantage thus gained, Fergus, to whose 
ardent spirit the approach of danger seemed to restore all its 
elasticity, drawing his sword and calling out ‘Claymore! 
encouraged his men, by voice and example, to break through 
the hedge which divided them and rush down upon the enemy. 
Mingling with the dismounted dragoons, they forced them, at 
the sword-point, to fly to the open moor, where a_ considerable 
number were cut to pieces. But the moon, which suddenly 
shone out, showed to the English the small number of assail- 
ants, disordered by tlieir own success. Two squadrons of horse 
moving to the support of their companions, the Highlanders 
endeavoured to recover the inclosures. But several of them, 
amongst others their brave Chieftain, were cut off and surrounded 
before they could effect their purpose. Waverlej’’, looking 
eagerly for Fergus, from whom, as well as from the retreating 
body of his followers, he had been separated in the darkness 
and tumult, saw him, Avith Evan Dhu and Calluin, defending 
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themselves desperately against a dozen of horsemen, who were 
hewing at them -svith their long broadswords. The moon was 
again at that moment totally overclouded, and Edward, in the 
obscurity, could neither bring aid to his friends nor discover 
which way lay his o-wn road to rejoin the rear-guard. After 
once or tAvice narrowly escaping being slain or made prisoner 
by parties of the cavalry whom he encountered in the darkness, 
he at length reached an inclosure, and, clambering over it, con- 
cluded himself in safety and on the way to the Highland forces, 
whose pipes he heard at some distance. For Fer^s hardly a 
hope remained, unless that he might be made prisoner. Re- 
volving his fate with sorrow and anxiety, the superstition of the 
Bodach Glas recurred to Edward’s recollection, and he said to 
himself, with internal surprise, ‘What, can the devil speak 
truth 


^ See Skirmish at Clifton. Note 41. 



CHAPTEK LX 
Chapter of Accidents 

E DWA]RD was in a most unpleasant and dangerous situa- 
tion. He soon lost the sound of the bagpipes ; and, 
. yet more unpleasant, when, after searching 

long in vain and seramhling through many inclosures, he at 
length approached the highroad, he learned, from the un- 
welcome noise of kettledrums and trumpets, that the Eng- 
lish caimlry now occupied it, and consequently were between 
him and the Highlandem. Precluded, therefore, from advanc- 
^ sftaight direction, he resolved to avoid the English 
inilimry Md endeavour to join his friends by making a circuit 
to the left, for which a beaten path, deidating from the main 
road in that direction, seemed to afford facilities. The path 
Mas muddy and the night dark and cold; hut even these in- 
conveniences were hardly felt amidst the apprehensions which 
Ids hosom^ hands of the King’s forces reasonably excited in 

A^r iralking about three miles, he at length reached a 
a et. Conscious that the common people were in general 
un avourahle to the cause he had espoused, yet desirou.s, if 
nossible, to procure a horse and guide to Penrith, where he 
Hoped to find the rear, if not the main body, of the Clievalier’s 
arm^, ije approached the alehouse of the place. There was a 
^ea noise within ; he paused to listen. A round English oatli 
Un burden of a campaign song, convinced him the 

17.^5 ^ occupied by the Duke of Cumberland’s soldiers, 

j ^lounng to retire from it as softly a.s possible, and bless- 
ob-icunto which hitherto he had murmured against, 

• * a groped his ivay the best ho could along a small pal- 
ing, M nch seemed the boundary of some cottage garden. As he 
reac icd the gate of this little inclosure, his outstretclied hand 
was graspwi by that of a female, ivhose voice at the same time 
uttered, ‘Edward, is’t thou, manr 
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‘Here is some uiiluclcy mistake,’ thought Edward, struggling, 
hut gently, to disengage himself. 

‘Naen o’ thy foun, now, man, or the red cwoats will hear 
thee ; they hae been houlerying and poulerying eveiy ane that 
past alehouse door this noight to make them drive their waggons 
and sick loike. Come into fey ther’s, or they ’ll do ho a miscmef.’ 

‘A good hint,’ thought Waverley, following the girl through 
the little garden into a hrick-paved kitchen, where she set her- 
self to kindle a match at an expiring fire, and with the match 
to light a candle. She had no sooner looked on Edward than 
she dropped the light, with a shrill scream of ‘0 feyther, 
feyther ! ’ _ 

The father, thus invoked, speedily appeared — a sturdy old 
farmer, in a pair of leather breeches, and boots pulled on mth- 
out stockings, having just started from his bed ; the rest of his 
dress was. only a Westmoreland statesman’s rohe-de-chamhre — 
that is, his shirt. His figure was displayed to advantage by a 
candle which he bore in his left hand ; in his right he brandished 


a poker. 

‘ What hast ho here, wench ? ’ 

‘ 0 ! ’ cried the poor girl, almost ^oing off in hysterics, ‘ I • 
thought it was Ned Williams, and it is one of the plaid-men.’ 

‘ And what was thee ganging to do wi’ Ned Williams at 
this time o’ noight 1 ’ To this, which was, perhaps, one of the 
numerous class of questions more easily asked than answered, 
the rosy-cheeked damsel made no reply, but continued sobbing 
and wringing her hands. 

f ‘ And thee, lad, dost ho know that the dragoons he a town ? dost 
ho know that, mon 1 ad, they ’ll sliver thee loike a turnip, mon.’ 

‘I know my life is in great danger,’ said Waverley, ‘but if 
you can assist me, I will reward you handsomely. I an no 
Scotchman, but an unfortunate English gentleman.’ 

‘ Be ho Scot or no,’ said the honest farmer, ‘ I wish thou 
hadst kept the other side of the hallan. But since thou art 
here, Jacob Jopson will betray no man’s bluid ; and the plaids 
were gay canny, and did not do so much mischief when thev 
were here yesterday.’ Accordingly, he set seriously about shel- 
tering and refreshing our hero for the night. The fire was 
speedily -rekindled, but with precaution against its light beino- 
seen from without. The jolly yeoman cut a rasher of 
which Cicely soon broiled, and her father added a switid-pi’tiJ 
tankard of his best ale. It was settled that Edward sfmilS 
remain there till the troops marched in the morning’ then 1^^ 
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or buy a horse from the farmer, and, Mith the best directions 
that could be obtained, endeavour to overtake his friends. A 
clean, though coarse, bed received him after the fatigues of this 
imhappy day. 

With the morning arrived the news that the Highlanders 
had evacuated Penrith, and marched off towards Carlisle ; that 
the Duke of Cumberland was in possession of Penrith, and that 
detachments of his army covered the roads in every direction. 
To attempt to get through undiscovered would be an act of {the 
most frantic temerity. Hed Williams (the right Edward) was 
now called to council b}’- Cicely and her father, Ned, who per- 
haps did not care that his handsome namesake should remain 
too long in the same house with his sweetheart, for fear of fresh 
mistakes, proposed that Waverle}^, exchanging his uniform and 
plaid for the drass of the countr}’’, should go with him to his 
father’s farm near Ulswater, and remain in that undisturbed 
retirement until the militar}'' movements in the country should 
have ceased to render his departure hazardous. A price was 
also agreed upon, at which the stranger might board with 
Farmer Williams, if he thought proper, till he could depart 
■\rith safety. It was of moderate amount ; the distress of his 
situation, among this honest and simple-hearted race, being 
considered as no reason for increasing their demand. 

The necessary articles of dress were accordingly procured, 
and, by following by-paths known to the young farmer, they 
hoped to escape any unpleasant rencontre. A recompense for 
their hospitality was refused peremptorily by old Jopson and 
his cherrj^-cheeked daughter ; a kiss paid the one and a hearty 
shake^ of the hand the other. Both seemed anxious for their 
guest’s safety, and took leave of him with kind wishes. 

In the course of their route Edward, with his guide, traversed 
those fields which the night before had been the scene of action. 
A brief gleam of December’s sun shone sadly on the broad 
heath, which, towards the spot where the great north-west road 
entered the inclosures of Lord Lonsdale’s property, exhibited 
dead bodies of men and horses, and the usual companions of 
war, a mmber of carrion-crows, hawks, and ravens. 

• ^hy last field,’ said Waverley to himself, 

ms eye^ filling at the recollection of the many splendid points of 
hergus s maracter, and of their former intimacy, all his passions 
and imperfections forgotten — ‘ here fell the last Vich Ian Vohr, 
on a namdess heath ; and in an obscure night-sldrmish was 
quenched that ardent spirit, who thought it little to cut a way 

TOL. I 24 
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for liis master to tlio Britivsli tlirone 1 Ambition, policy, bravery, 
all far beyond their sphere, here learned the fate of inorhils. 
The sole support, too, of a sister whose spirit, as proud and un- 
bending, was even more exalted than ibinc own ; here ended 
all thy hopes for Flora, and the lon^ and valued line which it 
was thy boast to raise yet more higlily by thy adventurous 
valour ! ’ 

As these ideas pressed on Waverley's mind, he resolved to go 
upon the open heath and searcli if, among the slain, he could 
discover the body of his friend, with the pious intention of pro- 
curing for him the last rites of sepulture. The timorous 3 ’'oung 
man who accompanied him remonstrated upon tlie danger of 
the attempt, but Edw’ard was determined. The followers of the 
camp had aheady stripped the dead of all the.y could carrj' 
away j but the country x^eople, unused to scones of blood, had 
not yet approached the held of action, thougli some stood fear- 
' fuUy gazing at a distance. About sixty or seventy dragoons 
lay slain mthin the hrst inclosure, upon tlie highroad, and on 
the open moor. Of the Highlanders, not above a dozen had 
fallen, chiefly those who, venturing too far on the moor, could 
not regain the strong ground. He could not find the body of 
Fergus among the slain. On a little laioll, separated fi-om the 
others, lay the carcasses of three English dragoons, two horses, 
and the page Galium' Beg, whose hard skull a trooper’s broad- 
sword had, at length, effectually cloven. It w^as possible his 
clan had carried off the body of Fergus ; but it was also possi- 
ble he had escaped, especially as Evan Dhu, who w'ould never 
leave his Chief, was not found among the dead ; or he might be 
prisoner, and the less formidable denunciation inferred from the 
appearance of the Bodach Glas might have proved the true 
one. The approach of a party sent for the purpose of compel- 
ling the country people to bury the dead, and who had already 
assembled several peasants for that iDurpose, now obhged 
Edward to rejoin his guide, who awaited him in great anxiety 
and fear under shade of the plantations. ^ 

After leaving this field of death, the rest of their journey 
was happily accomplished. At the house of Farmer Williams 
Edward passed for a young Idnsman, educated for the church* 
who was come to reside there till the civil tumults permitted 
him, to pass through the country. This siHneed suspicion^ 
among the land and simple yeomanry of Cumberland and- 
accounted sufi&ciently for the grave maimers and retired habits 
of the new guest. The precaution became more necessary 
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than "W^averley had anticipated, as a variety of incidents 
prolonged his stay at Fasthwaite, as the farm vras called. 

A tremendous fall of snow rendered his departure impossible 
for more than ten days, When the roads began to become a 
little practicable, they successively received news of the retreat 
of the Chevalier into Scotland ; then, that he had abandoned 
the frontiers, retiring upon Glasgow; and that the Duke of 
Cumberland had formed the siege of Carlisle. His army, there- 
fore, cut off aU possibility of Waverley’s escaping into Scot- 
land in that direction. On the eastern border Marshal Wade, 
with a large force, was advancing upon Edinburgh : and 
all along the frontier, parties of militia, volunteers, and parti- 
zans were in arms to suppress insurrection, and apprehend such 
stragglers ■ from the. Highland army as had been left in Eng- 
land. The siurender of Carlisle, and the severity with which 
the rebel garrison were threatened, soon foimed an additional 
reason against venturing upon a solitary and hopeless journey 
'through a hostde countr}^ and a large army, to carry the 
assistance of a single sword to a cause which seemed altogether 
desperate. 

In this lonely and secluded situation, without the advantage 
of company or conversation with men of cultivated minds, the 
arguments of Colonel Talbot often recurred to the mind of our 
hero, A still more anxious recollection haunted his slumbers 
— it was the dying look and gesture of Colonel Gardiner. 
Most devoutly did he hope, as the rarely occurring post brought 
news of skirmishes with various success, that it might never 
again he his lot to draw his sword in ci"^ conflict. Then his 
nmd turned to the supposed' death of Fergus, to the desolate 
situation of Flora, and,- with yet more tender recoUeetion, to 
that of Rose Bradwardine, who was destitute of the devoted 
enthusiasm of loyalty, which to her friend hallowed and exalted 
reveries he was permitted to enjoy, undis- 
or interruption ; and it was in many a winter 
Avalk by the shores of XJlswater that he acquired a more com- 
plete mastery of a spirit tamed by adversity than his former 
expOTence had given him ; and that he felt himself entitled to 
say firmly, though perhaps vith a sigh, that the romance of his 
me. was ended, and that its real history had now commenced. 
He was soon called upon to justify his pretensions by reason 
and philosophy. 



CHAPTEH LXI 

A Journey to London 

T he family at Fastliwaite ^vas soon attached to Edward. 
He had, indeed, that gentleness and urbanity which 
almost universally attracts corresponding Idndness ; and 
to their simple ideas his learning gave him consequence, and his 
sorrows interest. The last he ascribed, evasivel}^, to the loss of 
a brother in the skirmish near Clifton ; and in that primitive ' 
state of society, where the ties of affection were highly deemed of' 
his continued depression excited sympathy, but not surprise. 

In the end of January his more lively powers were called out 
by the happy union of Edward lyilliams, the son of his host, 
with Cicely Jopson. Our hero would not cloud with sorrow the 
festivity attending the wedding of two persons to whom he was 
so highly obliged. He therefore exerted himself, danced, sung, 
played at the various games of the day, and was the blithest of 
the company. The next morning, however, he had more serious 
matters to think of. 

The clergyman who had married the young couple was so 
much pleased with the supposed student of divinitj’', that he 
came next day from Penrith on purpose to pay him a risit. 
This might have been a puzzling chapter had he entered into 
any examination of our hero’s supposed theological studies; 
but fortunately he loved better to hear and communicate the 
news of the day. He brought Avith him two or three old 
newspapers, in one of which Edward found a piece of intelli- 
gence that soon rendered him deaf to every word which the 
Eeverend Mr. Twigt}dhe was .saying upon the news from the 
north, and the prospect of the Duke’s speedily overtaking and 
crushing the rebels. This was an article in these, or nearly 
these words ; 

‘Died at his house, in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, upon 
the 10th inst., Bichard Waverley, Esq., second son of Sir Giles 
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Waverley of "'Yaverley-Honoiir, etc. etc. He died of a lingering 
disorder, au^nented by the unpleasant predicament of sus- 

E icion in wliicli he stood, ha^dn" been obliged to find bail to a 
igli amount to meet an impending accusation of high-feeason. 
An accusation of the same grave crime hangs over his elder 
brother, Sir Everard Waverley, the representative of _ that 
ancient family ; and vc under.stand the day of liis trial will be 
fixed early in the next month, unless Edward Waverley, son of 
the deceased Richard, and heir to the Baronet, shall surrender 
himself to justice. In that case we are assured it is his ]\Iajesty’s 
gracious purpose to drop further proceedings upon the charge 
against Sir Everard. This unfortunate young gentleman is 
ascertained to have been in arms in the Pretender’s service, 
and to have marched along with the Highland troops^ into 
England. But he has not been heard of since the skirmish at 
Clifton, on the 18th December last.’ 

Such was this distracting paragraph. ‘ Good God I ’ exclaimed 
Waverlej', ‘ am I then a parricide 1 Impossible ! hly father, 
who never showed the affection of a father while he lived, can- 
not have been so much affected by my supposed death as to 
hasten his own ; no, I vill not beheve itj it were distraction 
to entertain for a moment such a horrible idea. But it were, if 
possible, worse than parricide to suffer any danger to hang 
over my noble and generous uncle, who has ever been more to 
me than a father, if such evil can be averted by any sacrifice 
on my part 1 ’ 

While these reflections passed like the stings of scorpions 
through Waverley’s sensorium, the worthy divine was startled 
in a long disquisition on the battle of Falkirk by the ghastliness 
which they communicated to his looks, and asked him if he 
was iU? Fortunately the bride, all smirk and blush, had just 
entered the room. Mrs. Williams was none of the brightest of 
women, but she was good-natured, and readilj’- concluding that 
Edward had been shocked by disagreeable news in the papers, 
interfered so judiciously, that, without exciting suspicion, she 
drew off Mr. Twigtythe’s attention, and engaged it until he 
soon after took Ms leave. Waverley then explained to his 
Mends that he was under the necessity of going to London with 
as little delay as possible. 

One cause of delay, however, did occur, to wMch Waverley 
had been very little accustomed. His purse, though well 
stocked when he first went to Tully-Veolan, had not been 
reinforced since that period j and although his life since -had 
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not been of a nature to exhaust it liastily, for be bad lived 
chiefly -with his friends or wth the arrny, yet be found that, 
after settling nith his kind landlord, he sbould be too poor to 
.encounter the expense of travelling post. The best course, 
therefore, seemed to be to get into the great north road_ about 
Borough-bridge, and there take a i)lacc in the northern diligence, 
a huge old-fashioned tub, drawn by three horses, which com- 
pleted the journey from Edinburgh to London (God Avilling, as 
the advertisement expressed it) in three weeKs. Our hero, 
therefore, took an a&ctionate farewell of bis Cumberland 
friends, whose kindness he promised never to forget, and tacitly 
hoped one day to acknowledge by substantial proofs of gratitude. 
After some petty difficulties and vexatious delays, and after 
putting his dress into a shape better befitting bis rank, though 
perfectly plain and simple, he accomplished crossing the country, 
and found himself in the de.sired vehicle vis-a-vh- to ]Mrs. 
Nosebag, the lady of Lieutenant Nosebag, adjutant and riding- 

master of the -dragoons,^ a jolly woman of about fifty, 

wearing a blue habit, faced ^vith scarlet, and grasping a silver- 
mounted horse-whip. 

This lady was one of those active members of society who 
take upon them faire le frais de conversation. She had just 
returned from the north, and informed Edward how nearly her 
regiment had cut the petticoat people into ribands at Falkirk, 
‘ only somehow there was one of those nasty, awlnvard marshes, 
that they are never without in Scotland, I think, and so our poor 
dear little regiment sufiered something, as my iSlosebag says, in 
that unsatisfactory affair. You, sir, have served in the dragoons ? ’ 
Waverley was taken so much at unawares that he acquiesced. 

‘ 0, I knew it at once ; I saw you were militarj’- from your 
air, and I was sure you could be none of the foot- wobblers, as 
my Nosebag calfr them. "What regiment, pray 1 ’ Here was a 
dehghtfrd question. Waverley, however, justly concluded that 
this good lady had the whole army-list by heart ; and, to avoid 
detection by adhering to truth, answered,’ ‘Gardiner’s drao-oons 
ma’am ; but I liave retired some time.’ ° ’ 

‘ 0 aye, those as won the race at the battle of Preston, as my 
Nosebag says. Pray, sir, were you there ? ’ , ’ 

‘I was so unfortunate, madam,’ he replied, ‘as to -witness 
that engagement.’ 

‘And that was a misfortune that few of Gardiner’s stood to 
■witness, I believe, sir— ha 1 ha I ha! I beg your pardon • hut 
a soldier’s wife loves a joke.” ' . 
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‘Devil confound you,’ tlibuglifWaverley ; ‘what infernal luck 
has penned me up Avith this inquisitive hag ! ’ 

Fortunately the good lady did not stick long to one subject. 
‘"We are coming to Ferrybridge now,’ she said, ‘where there 
was a party of ours left to support the beadles, and constables, 
and justices, and these sort of creatures that are examining 
papers and stopping rebels, and all that.’ They were hardly 
in the inn before she dragged Waverley to the window, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Yonder comes Corporal Bridoon, of our poor dear troop ; 
he ’s coming with the constable man. Bridoon ’s one of my 

lambs, as Nosebag calls ’em. - Come, Mr. a — a — pray, 

what’s your name, sir?’ 

‘Butler, ma’am,’ said Waverley, resolved rather to make 
free with the name of a former fellow-officer than run the 
risk of detection by inventing one not to he found in the 
regiment. * 

* 0, you got a troop lately, when that shabby fellow, Waverley^ 
went over to the rebels 1 Lord, I wish our old cross Captain 
Crump woMd go over to the rebels, that Nosebag might get the 
troop ! Lord, what can Bridoon he standing swinging on the 
bridge for? I’ll he hanged if he a’nt hazy, as Nosebag says. 
Come, sir, as you and I belong to the service, we ’ll go put the 
rascal in mind of his duty.’ 

Waverley, with feelings more easily conceived than described, 
saw himself obliged to foUow this doughty female commander. 
The gallant trooper was as like a lamb as a drunlc corporal of 
dragoons, about sis feet high, with very broad shoulders, and 
very thin legs, not to mention a great scar across his nose, 
cotdd well he. Mrs. Nosebag addressed him with something 
‘ which, if not an oath, sounded very hke one, and commanded 
him to attend to his duty. ‘ You be d — d for a ,’ com- 

menced the gallant cavalier; but, looking up in order to suit 
the action to the words, and also to enforce the epithet which 
he meffitated with an adjective applicable to the party, he 
recognised the speaker, made his military salam, and altered 
his tone. ‘Lord love your handsome face. Madam Nosebag, 
is it you i Why, if a poor fellow does happen to fire a slug 
of a morning, I am sure jmu were never the lady to bring him 
to harm.’ 

‘Well, you rascallion, go, mind your duty; this gentleman 
and I belong to the service ; but be sure jmu look after that 
shy cock in the slouched hat that sits in the comer of the 
coach. I believe he ’s one of the rebels in disguise.’ 
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‘D — her gooseberry wg,’ said the corporal, when she was 
out of hearing, ‘that gimlet-eyed jade — motlier adjutant, as 
we call her — is a greater plague to the regiment than prevot- 
marshal, sergeant-major, and old Hubble-de-ShulT, the colonel, 
into the bargain. Come, Master Constable, let’s see if this shy 
cock, as she calls him (Svho, by the way, was a Quaker from 
Leeds, with whom Mrs. nosebag had had some tart argument 
on the legality of bearing arms), will stand godfather to a sup 
of brandy, for your Yorkshire ale is cold on ray stomach.' 

The vivacity of this good lady, as it helped Edward out of 
this scrape, was like to have dra-m;i him into one or t^vo others. 
In every town where they stopped she wi.shed to e.xamine the 
(MT'ps de garde, if there was one, and once ver)’^ narrowly missed 
introducing Waverley to a recruiting-sergeant of his own regi- 
ment. ^ Then she Captain’d and Butler’d liim till he was almost 
mad with vexation and anxietj' ; and never was he more rejoiced 
in his life at the termination of a joume}’^ than when the arrival 
of the coach in London freed him from the attentions of Madam 
Nosebag. 



CHAPTER LXTI 

What ’.V to he Deme Next ? 


I T livas twilight when thc}' :irrivc<l in town ; and having 
shnhen ofi' IiIf; companions, and walked fhrongli a good 
many streets to avoid the possibility of being traced by 
them, lildwiml took a hackney-coach and drt)vu to Colonel Tal- 
bot’s house, in one of the ]»rineipal squares at the west end of 
the town. That gentleman, by the dc.‘ith of relations, had suc- 
ceeded since his marriage to a large fortune, possessed con* 
sidenible political interest, and lived in wluit is called great 
•styde. 

^Vlien \7averloy knocked at his door ho found it at fir.st 
difficult to procure admittance, hut at length was shown into 
an apartment where the Colonel was at table. Lady Emily, 
whose very beautiful feapires were still jmlHd from indispo.si- 
tion, sate oiipositc to liiin. The instant lie lieard Wavcrley’s 
voice, he started up and embraced him. ‘Frank Stanleys 
my dear boj'^, how d’ye do? Emily, my love, this is young 
Stanley.’ 

The blood started to the lady’s check as she gave Waverley’’ 
a reception in which courtesy was mingled with kindness, while 
her trembling liand and faltering voice showed how much she 
was startled and discomposed. Dinner was hastily replaced, 
and while Waverley' was engaged in refresliing himself, the 
Colonel proceeded — ‘I wonder j'ou have come here, Frank; 
tlie_ Doctors tell me the air of London is very Imd for your com- 
plaints, You should not have risked it. But I am delighted 
to see you, and so is Emily, though I fear we must not reckon 
upon your staying long.’ 

‘ Some particular business brought me up,’ muttered 
■Waverley. 

‘ I supposed so, hut I sha’nt allow you to stay long. . Spon- 
toon’ (to an elderly military-looking servant out of livery), 
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‘take away these things, and answer the hell yonrsplf, if I ring. 
Don’t let any of the other fellow's disturb us. My nepliew and 
I have business to talk of.’ 

When the servants had retired, ‘ In the name of God, Waver- 
ley, what ha.s brought you here ? It may be as much as your 
life is worth.’ 

‘Dear Mr. Waverle}’’,’ said Lad)' Emily, ‘to wdiom I owe so 
much more than acknowledgments can ever i^ay, how could you 
be so rash 1 ’ 

‘My father — my uncle — this paragraph,’ — he lianded the 
.paper to Colonel Talbot. 

‘ I wish to Heaven these scoundrels were condemned to be 
squeezed to death in their own j)resses,’ said Talbot. ‘I am 
told there are not less than a dozen of their papers now 
published in town, and no wonder that they are obliged to 
invent lies to iind sale for their journals. It is true, however, 
my dear Edw'ard, that you have lost your father; but as to 
tms flourish of his unpleasant situation having grated upon his 
spirits and hurt his health — the truth is — for though it is 
harsh to say so now, yet it will relieve your mind from the 
idea of weighty responsibility — the truth then is, that Mr. 
Richard Waverley, through this whole business, showed great 
want of sensibility, both to your situation and that of your 
imcle ; and the last time I saw him, he told me, ^yith great 
glee, that, as I was so good as take charge of your interests, he 
had thought it best to patch up . a separate negotiation , for 
himself, and make his peace with government through some 
charmeLs which former connections left still open to him.’ 

‘ And my uncle, my dear uncle V _ - 

‘Is in no danger whatever. It is thie (looking at the date 
of the paper) there was a foolish report some time ago to the 
purport here quoted, but it is entirely false. Sir Everard is 
gone down to Waverley-Honour, freed from all uneasiness, 
unless upon your own account. But you are in peril yourself; 
your name is in every proclamation ; warrants are out to appre- 
hend you. How and when did you come here ? ’ 

Edward told his story at length, suppressing his quarrel 
with Fergus; for, being himself partial to Highlanders, he did 
not wish to give any advantage to the Colonel’s national preju- 
dice against them. . 

‘Are you sure it was your friend Glen’s foot-boy you saw 
dead in, Clifton Moor?’ 

‘ Quite positive.’ , 
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‘Then tiiiat little limh of the devil has cheated the gallows, 
for cut-throat was wTitten in his face ; though ’ (turning to 
Lady Emily) ‘ it was a very handsome face too. But for you, 
Edward, I v-ish you would go down again to Cumherland, or 
rather I vish you had never stirred from thence, for there is an 
embargo in all the seaports, and a strict search for the adherents 
of the Pretender] and the tongue of that confounded woman 
win wag in her head like the clack of a mill, till somehoAv or 
other she ■will detect Captain Butler to he a feigned personage.’ 

‘Do you know anj'thing,’ asked Waverley, ‘of my fellow- 
traveller 1 ’ 

‘ Her husband was my sergeant-major for six 3 '^ears ; she was 
a buxom Avidow, with a little money ; he married her, Avas 
steady, and got on by being a good drill. I must send Spontoon 
to see what she is about ; he Avill find her out among the old 
regimental connections. To-morroAv jmu must be indisposed, 
and keep your room from fatigue. Lady Emily is to be your 
nurse, and Spontoon and I your attendants. You bear the 
name of a near relation of mine, Avhom none of nay present 
people ever saAv, except Spontoon, so there vdll be no immediate 
danger. So pray feel j^our head ache and your eyes grow heavy 
as soon as possible, that j^ou may be put upon the sick-list; 
and, Emily, do you order an apartment for Prank Stanley, Avith 
all "the attentions which an invalid may require.’ 

In the morning the Colonel Ausited his guest. ‘Now,’ said 
he,' ‘I have some good neAA^s for you. Your reputation as a 
gentleman and officer is effectually cleared of neglect of duty 
and accession to the mutiny in Gardiner’s regiment. I have 
had a correspondence on this subject Avuth a very zealous friend 
of yours, your^ Scottish parson, Morton ; his first letter was 
addressed to Sir Everard ; but I relieved the good Baronet of 
the trouble of answering it. You must Imow, that your free- 
booting acquaintance, Donald of the Cave, has at length fallen 
into the hands of the Philistines. He was driving off the cattle 
of a certain proprietor, called Killan — something or other ’ 

^ Killancureit 1 ’ 

‘The same. Now the gentleman being, it seems, a great 
farmer, and having a special value for his breed of cattle, being, 
moreover, rather of a timid disposition, had got a party of 
soldiers to protect his property. So Donald ran his head, 
unawares into the lion’s mouth, and was defeated and made 
prisoner. Being ordered for execution, his conscience was 
assailed on the one hand by a Catholic priest, on the other by 
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your friend Morton. He repulsed the _ Catholic chiefly on 
account of the doctrine of extreme unction, which this eco- 
nomical gentleman considered as an excessive waste of oil. So 
liis conversion from a state of impenitence fell to hlr. Morton’.s 
.share, who, I daresay, acquitted himself excellently, though I 
suppose Donald made but a queer hind of Christian after all. 
He confessed, however, before a magistrate, one Major Melvill^ 
who seems to have been a correct, friendly sort of person, hi.s 
full intrigue with Houghton, explaining particularly how it was 
carried on, and fully acquitting 3mu of the least accession to it. 
He also mentioned his rescuing you from the hands of the 
volunteer ofiicer, and sending you, bj^ orders of the Fret — 
Chevalier, I mean — as a prisoner to Doune, from whence he 
understood you were carried prisoner to Edinburgh. These are 
particulars which cannot hut tell in your favour. He hinted 
that he had been employed to deliver and protect you, and 
rewarded for doing so ; but he would not confess by whom, 
alleging that, though he would not have minded breaking any 
ordinary oath to satisfy the curiosity of Mr. Morton, to whose 
pious admonitions he owed so much, yet, in the present case he 
had been sworn to silence upon the edge of his dirk,^ which, it 
seems, constituted, in his opinion, an inviolable obligation.’ 

‘ And what is become of him ? ’ 

‘Oh, he was hanged at Stirling after the rebels raised the 
siege, with his lieutenant and four plaids besides ; he having 
the advantage of a gaUows more lofty than his friends.’ 

‘Well, I have little cause either to regret or rejoice at his 
death ; and yet he has done me both good and harm to a very 
considerable extent.’ 

‘ His confession, at least, will serve you materially, since it 
wipes’ from jonv character all those suspicions which gave the 
accusation against you a complexion of a nature different from 
that with which so many unfortunate gentlemen, now or lately 
in arms against the government, iriay be justly charged. ’Hieir 
treason — I must give it its name, though you participate in its 
guilt — is an action arising from mistaken virtue, and therefore 
cannot be classed as a disgrace, though it be doubtless highly 
criminal. Where the guilty are so numerous, clemency must 
be extended to far the greater number ; and I have little doubt 
of procuring a remission for you, providing -we can keep you out 
of the claws of justice till she has selected and gorged upon her 
victims; for in this, as in other cases, it will be according to 

‘ See Note 42. 
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the nilgar proverb, “ First come, first seized.” Besides, gov- 
ernment are desirous at present to intimidate the English 
Jacobites, among rvhom the}'’ can find few examples for punish- 
ment. This is a vindictive and timid feeling ■which mil soon 
■wear off, for of all nations the English are least blood-thirsty 
by nature. But it exists at present, and you must therefore 
he kept out of the -way in the meantime.’ 

Now entered Spontoon with an anxious countenance. B}'’ 
his regimental acquaintances he had traced out Madam Nose- 
hag, and found her full of ire, fuss, and fidget at discovery of 
an impostor who had travelled fi*om the north with her under 
the assumed name of Captain Butler of Gardiner’s dragoons. 
She was going to lodge an information on the subject, to have 
him sought for as an eraissarj^ of the Pretender ; but Spontoon 
(an old soldier), while he pretended to approve, contrived to 
make her delay her intention. No time, however, was to he 
lost : the accuracj' of this good dame’s description might 
probably lead to the discover}^ that Waverley was the pre- 
tended Captain Butler, an identification firaught mth danger to 
Edward, perhaps to his uncle, and even to Colonel Talbot. 
Which way to direct his course was now, therefore, the question. 

‘To Scotland,’ said Waverley. 

‘ To Scotland ’ said the Colonel; ‘vith what purpose knot 
to engage again mth the rebels, I hope 1 ’ 

‘ No ; I considered my campaign ended when, after aU my 
efforts, I could not rejoin them ; and now, by aU accounts, they 
are gone to make a vinter campaign in the Highlands, where 
such adherents as I am would rather he burdensome t hari use- 
ful. Indeed, it seems likely that they only prolong the war to 
place the Chevalier’s person out of danger, and then to make 
some terms for themselves. To burden them with my presence 
would merely add another party, whom they would not give' 
up and could not defend. I imderstand they left almost aU 
their English adherents in garrison at Carlisle, for that very 
reason. And on a more general view, Colonel, to confess the 
truth, though it may lower me in your opinion, I am heartily 
tired of the trade of war, and am, as Fletcher’s Humorous 
Lieutonant says, “even as weary of this fighting- 

‘Fighting) pooh, what have you seen but a skirmish or 
two? Ah! if you saw war on the grand scale— ^ sixty, or a 
Inmdred thousand men in the field on each side I ’ ; 

‘I am' not at all curious, Colonel. “Enough,” says our 
homely proverb, “ is as good as a feast,” The plvuned troops 
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and the big war used to enchant me in poetry ; but the night 
marches, ■\ogils, couches under the wintr}'- sky, and such ac- 
companiments of the glorious trade, are not at all to m}^ taste 
in practice ; then for dry blows, I had my fill of fighting at 
Clifton, where I escaped by a hair’s-breadth half a dozen times ; 

and you, I should thinlc ’ He stopped. 

‘Had enough of it at Preston % you mean to say,’ answered 
the Colonel laughing ; ‘but ’t is in}'’ vocation, Hal’ 

‘It is not mine though,’ said Waverley ; ‘ and having lionour- 
ably got rid of the sword, which I drew onl}’" as a volunteer, I 
am quite satisfied ivith my railitarj' experience, and shall be in 
no hurry to take it up again.’ 

‘ I am ver}' glad jmu are of that mind ; but then what would 
you do in the north % ’ 

‘In the first place, there are some seaports on the eastern 
coast of Scotland still in the hands of the Chevalier’s fidends ; 
should I gain any of them, I can easily embark for the Con- 
tinent’ 

‘ Good ; your second reason V 

‘Wliy, to ^eak the very truth, there is a person in Scotland 
upon whom i now find my happiness depends more than I was 
always aware, and about whose situation I am very anxious.’ 

‘ Then Emily was right, and there is a love affair in the case 
after aU % And which of these two pretty Scotchwomen, whom 
you insisted upon my admiring, is the distinguished fair 1 not 

Miss Glen I hope.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Ah, pass for the other ; simplicity may be improved, but 
pride and conceit never. Well, I don’t discourage you ; I 
think it will please Sir Everard, from what he .said when I 
jested with him about it ; only I hope that intolerable papa, 
with his .brogue, and his snuff, and his Latin, and his insuffer- 
able long stories about the Luke of Berwick, will find it neces- 
sary hereafter to be an inhabitant of foreign parts. But as to 
the daughter, though I think you might find as fitting a match 
in England, yet if jmur heart be reaUy set upon this Scotch 
rosebud, why the Baronet has a great opinion of her father and 
of his. femily, and he wishes much to see you married and 
settled, both for your own sake and for that of the three 
ermines passant, which may otherwise pass away altoo-ether. 
But I will bring you his mind folly upon the subject, siime you 
are debarred correspondence for the present, for I thfok you 
will not be long in Scotland before me.’ - 
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, ‘Indeed ! and what can induce you to think of retunung to 
Scotland 1 N o relenting longings towards the land of mountahas 
and floods, I am afinid/ 

‘ None, on my word ; hut Emily’s health is now, thank God, 
re-estahlished, and, to tell ^mu the truth, I have little, hopes of 
concluding the business winch I have at present most at heart 
until I can have a personal interview with his Royal Highness 
the Gommander-in-Ghief ; for, as FlueUen says, “ the duke doth 
love me well, and I thank heaven I have deserved some love at 
his hands.” I am now going out for an hour or two to arrange 
matters for your departure ; your liberty extends to the next 
room. Lady Emily’s parlour, where 3mu wiR find her when you 
are disposed for music, reading, or conversation. We have 
taken measures to exclude all servants hut Spontoon, who is 
as true as steel.’ 

In about two hours Golonel Talbot returned, and found his 
young friend conversing with his lad)’'; she pleased -with his 
manners and information, and he dehghted at being restored, 
though but for a moment, to the society of his own rank, firom 
which he had been for some time excluded. 

‘And now,’ said the Golonel, ‘hear my arrangements, for 
there is little time to lose. This 3’'oimgster, Edward Waverley, 
alias Williams, alias Cajitain Butler, must continue to pass by 
his fourth alias- of Francis )Stanley, my nephew ; he shall set out 
to-morrow for the North, and the chariot .shall take him the 
first two stages. Spontoon shall then attend him; and they 
shall ride post as far as Huntingdon; and the presence ot 
Spontoon, well known on the road as m3’ servant, will check all 
disposition to inquiry. At Huntingdon 3’ou will meet the real 
Frank Stanley. He is studying at Gambridge; but, a little 
while ago, doubtful if Emil5’’s health would permit me to go 
down to the North m3’self, I procured him a passport fi:om the 
secretar)’ of state’s office to go in m)’ stead. As he went chiefly 
to look after 3’ou, his joume)’' is now uimecessar)’. He knows 
your stor)’ ; you -vnU dine together at Huntingdon ; and perhaps 
your wise heads may hit upon some plan for removing or dimin- 
ishing the danger of 3’our farther progress northward. And 
now (taking out a morocco case), let me put you in funds for 
the. campaign.’ 

‘ I^am ashamed, my dear Golonel ’ 

‘ Na)’,’ said Colonel Talbot, ‘ 3’ou should command m3’ purse 
in an)* event; but this mone)’ is 3’our own. Your father, con- 
sidering the chance of your being attainted, left me his trustee 
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for your advantage. So that you are "wortli above £15,000, be- 
sides Brere-wood Lodge — a very independent j)erson, I promise 
you. There are bills here for £200 ; any larger sum you may 
have, or credit abroad, as soon as your motions require it.’ 

The first use which occurred to Waverlcy of his newl}’’- 
acquired wealth was to nuite to honest Fanner Jopson, re- 
questing his acceptance of a silver tankard on the part of his 
friend Williams, who had not forgotten the night of the 
eighteenth December last. He begged him at the same time 
carefully to preserve for him Iris Highland garb and accoutre- 
ments, particularly the arms, curious in tliemselves, and to 
which the friendship of the donors gave additional value. Lady 
Emily undertook to find some suitable token of remembrance 
likely to flatter the vanity and please the taste of Mrs. Williams ; 
and the Colonel, who was a kind of farmer, promised to send 
the Ulswater patriarch an excellent team of horses for cart and 
plough. 

One happy day Waverley spent in London ; and, travelling 
in the maimer projected, he met ■with Frank Stanley at 
Huntingdon. The two young men were acquainted in a 
minute. 

‘I can read my uncle’s riddle,’ said Stanley; ‘the cautious 
old soldier did not care to hhit to me that I might hand oimr 
to you this passport, which I have no occasion for; but if it 
should afterwards come out as the rattle-pated trick of a young 
Cantab, ceh ne tire a rien. You are therefore to he Francis 
Stanley, ■mth this passport.’ Tliis proposal appeared in eftect 
to alleviate a great part of the difficulties which Edward must 
ptherwse have encountered at every turn ; and accordingly he 
scrupled not to avail himself of it, the more especially as he 
had discarded all political purposes from his present journey, 
and could not be accused of frirthering machinations against 
the government while travelling under protection of the 
secretary’s passport. 

J The day passed merrily away. _ The young student was 
inquisitive about Waverlej^s campaigns, and the manners of 
the Highlands, and Edward was obliged to satisfy his curiosity 
by -whistling a pibroch, dancing a strathspey, and singing a 
. Highland song. The next morning Stanlej'- rode a stage north- 
ward -with his new friend, and parted from him -with great reluc- 
tance, upon the remonstrances of Spontoon, who, accustomed 
to submit to discipline, was rigid in enforcing it. 



CHAPTER LXIII 

Desolation 


W AVERLEY riding post, as was the usual fashion of 
■ the period, without any adventure save one or two 
queries, which the talisman of his passport suffi- 
ciently answered, reached the herders of Scotland. Here he 
heard the tidings of the decisive battle of Gulloden. It was 
no more than he had long expected, though the success at Fal- 
kirk had thrown a faint and setting gleam over the arms of the 
Chevalier. Yet it came upon him like a shock, hy which he 
was for a time altogether unmanned. The generous, the cour- 
teous, the nohle-minded adventurer was then a fugitive, with a 
price upon his head; his adherents, so brave, so enthusiastic, 
so faithful, were dead, imprisoned, or exilecL Where, now, was 
the exalted and high-souled Fergus, if, indeed, he had survived 
the night at Clifton ? Where the pure-heafted and primitive 
Baron of Bradwardine, whose foibles seemed fods to set off the 
disinterestedness of his disposition, the genuine goodness of his 
heart, and his unshaken courage 1 Those who clung for sup- 
port to these fallen columns. Rose and Flora, where were they 
to he sought, and in what distress must not the loss of then- 
natural protectors have involved them % Of Flora he thought 
•vnth the regard of a brother for a sister ; of Rose with a sensa- . 
tion yet more deep and tender. It might he still his fate to 
supply the want of those guardians they had lost. Agitated by 
these thoughts he precipitated his journey. 

Wheu he arrived in Edinburgh, where his inquiries must 
necessarily commence, he felt the fuU difficulty of his situation. 
Many inhabitants of that city had seen and known him as 
Edward Waverley; how, then, could he avail himself of a 
passport as Francis Stanley ? He resolved, therefore, to avoid 
aU company, and to move northward as soon as possible. He 
was, however, obliged to wait a day or two in expectation of a 
letter from Colonel Talbot, and he was also to leave his own 
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address, under liis feigned cliaraclnr, afc a piece agreed upon. 
With this latter purjiosc he .sallied out in the dusk through the 
well-knomi streets, carefully shunning oh.«ervation, Jjut in vain : 
one of the first pcr.sons •whom he met at once recognised him. It 
■was Mrs. Flockliart, Fergus Mac-Ivor’s good-humoured landlady. 

‘ Glide guide us, i\Ir. Waverlcy, is this you ? na, ye iieedna 
he feared for me. I wad hetray nae gentleman in your circum- 
stances. Eh, lack a-clay I lack a-day ! here 'b a change o’ 
markets ; how meny Colonel Mac-Ivor and 3*011 iised to be in 
our house 1 ’ And the good-natured widow .shed a few natund 
tears. As there was no resisting her claim of acquaintance, 
Waverley aclaioivledged it nith a good grace, as well as the 
danger of his own situation. ‘As it’s near the darkening, sir, 
wad 3’’e just step in hy to our house and tak a di.sh 0’ tea ? and 
I am sure if 3^e like to .sleep in the little room, I wad tak care 
ye are no disturbed, and naebod}^ wad ken ye ; for I^ate and 
Matty, the limmers, gaed alf wi’ twa 0’ Hawley’s dragoons, and 
I hae twa new queans instead 0’ them.’ 

Waverley accepted her invitation, and engaged her lodging 
for a night or two, satisfied he should be safer in the house of 
this simple creature than an3’’wliere else. AVhen he entered the 
parlour his heart swelled to see Fergus’s bonnet, with the white 
cockade, hanging beside the little mirror. 

‘A}^’ .said Mrs. Flockhart, .sighing, as .she observed the 
direction of his eyes, ‘the puir Colonel bought a new* ane just 
the day before they marched, and I 'winna let them tak that 
ane doun, but just to bru.sh it ilka day m3*sell ; and wliiles I 
look at it till I just think I hear him cr}'^ to Callum to bring 
him his bonnet, as he used to do when he Avas ranging out. 
It’s unco, silly — the neighbours ca’ me a Jacobite, but the}'" 
may say their say — I am sure it’s no for that — but he. was as 
kind-hearted a gentleman as ever lived, and as Aveel-fa’rd too. 
Oh, d’ ye ken, sir, w*hen he is to suifer V 
‘ Suffer ! Good heaven ! Wliy, where is he ? ’ 

‘ Eh, Lord’s sake ! d’ ye no ken 1 The poor Hieland body, 
Lugald Mahony, cam here a while syne, w*i’ ane 0’ his arms 
cuttit off, and a sair clour in the head — 3*e’ll mind Lugald, he 
carried aye an axe on his shouther — and he cam here just 
begging, as I may say, for something to eat. AAveel, he tauld 
us the Chief, as they ca’d him (but 1 aye ca’ him the Colonel), 
arid Ensign Maccombich, that 3^ mind weel, -were ta’en some- 
where beside the Engli.sh border, when it w*as sae dark that his 
folk never missed him till it was ower late, and they were like to 
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gang clean daft. And lie said that little Callum Beg (lie was a 
hauld mischievous callant that) and 3*our honour were Idlled 
that same night in the tiiilzie, and monj' mae braw men. But 
he grat when he spak o’ the Colonel, 3"e never saw the like. 
And now the word gangs the Colonel is to be tried, and to 
suffer wi’ them that were ta’en at Carlisle.’ 

‘ And his sister ? ’ 

‘Ay, that they ca’d the Lad3* Flora — weel, she’s away up 
to Carlisle to him, and lives wi’ some grand Papist lad3’’ tiiere- 
ahouts to be near him.’ 

‘ x\nd,’ said Edward, ‘ the other 3'oung lad3' ? ’ 

‘ Wliilk other 1 I ken only of ae sister the Colonel had.’ 

‘ I mean ^liss Bradwardine,’ said Edward. 

‘ Ou, a3’^ ; the laird’s daughter,’ said his landlad3^ ‘ She was 
a Yer5’- bonn3' lassie, poor thing, but far sh3’^er than Lady Flora.’ 

‘ Where is she, for God’s sake ? ’ 

' Ou, wha kens where ony o’ them is now ? puir things, 
they ’re sair ta’en doun for their white coclcades and their white 
roses ; but she gaed north to her father’s in Perthshire, when 
the government troops cam hack to Edinhro’. There was some 
pretty men amaug them, and ane Major Whacker was quartered 
on me, a very cee^^l gentleman, — but 0 , Mr. Waverley, he 
was naething sae weel fa’rd as the puir Colonel.’ 

‘ Do you Imow what is become of Miss Bradwardine’s father ? ’ 
‘ The auld laird 1 na, naebody kens that. But they say he 
fought very hard in that bluid3'- battle at Inverness; and 
Deacon Clank, the white-iron smith, sa3's that the government 
■folk are sair agane him for having been out twice ; and troth he 
might hae ta’en warning, but there ’s nae fule like an auld fule. 
The puir Colonel was only out ance.’ 

Such conversation contained almost all the good-natured 
widow knew of the fate of her late lodgers and acquaintances ; 
but it was enough to determine Edward, at aU. hazards, to pro- 
ceed instantty to TuU3^-Veolan, where he concluded he should 
see, or at least hear, something of Rose. He therefore left a 
letter for Colonel Talbot at the place agreed upon, signed by 
his assumed name, and giving for his address the post-town 
next to the Baron’s residence. 

From Edinburgh to Perth he took post-horses, resolving to 
make the rest of liis journey on foot; a mode of travelling to 
which he was partial, and which had the advantage of permit- 
ting a deviation from the road when he saw parties of military 
at a distance. His campaign had considerably strengthened 
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his constitution and improved Ids ]ial)it,s of enduring fatigue. 
His baggage he sent before liiin as opportunity oocurred. 

As he advanced nortlnvard, the traces of var became ^'isib)e. 
Broken carriages, dead horses, unroofed cottages, trecs^ felled 
for palisades, and bridges destroyed or only partially repaired 
all indicated the movements of hpstile armies. In those placas 
where the gentry were attached to the Stuart cause, their 
houses seemed dismantled or deserted, the usual course of what 
may he called ornamental labour Avas totally interrupted, and 
the inhabitants were seen gliding about, with fear, sorrow, and 
dejection on their faces. 

It Avas evening when he axiproached the Aullage of Tully- 
Veolan, Avith feelings and sentiments — hoAv different from those 
Avhich attended his first entrance ! Then, life aams so iioav to him 
that a dull or disagreeable day Avas one of the greatest misfortunes 
Avhich his imagination anticipated, and it seemed to him that his 
time ought only to he consecrated to elegant or amusing study, 
and relieved by social or youthful frolic. Now, hoAV changed ! 
hdw saddened, yet Iioav elevated Avas his chp-acter, Anthin the 
Course of a very feAV months ! Danger and misfortune are rapid, 
though severe teachers. ‘A sadder and a A\iser man,’ he felt in 
internal confidence and mental digiiit)^ a compensation for the 
gay dreams Avhich in his case experience had so rapidly dissohnd. 

As he approached the Aullage he saw, Avith surprise and 
anxiety, that a party of soldiers AAnre quartered near it, and, 
what was worse, that they seemed stationary there. This he 
conjectured from a few tents which he beheld glimmering upon 
what was called the Common Moor. To aAmid the risk of being 
stopped and questioned in a place where he aa'us so likely to he 
recognised, he made a large circuit, altogether avoiding the 
hamlet, and approaching the uppw gate of the avenue by a 
by-path well Ioioaati to him. A single glance announced that 
great changes had taken place. One half of the gate, entirely 
destroyed and split up for firewood, lay in piles, ready to be 
taken away ; the other swung uselessly about upon its loosened 
hinges. The battlements above the gate were broken and 
throAvn doAvn, and the carved bears, which were said to have 
done sentinel’s duty upon the top for centuries, noAv, hurled 
from their posts, lay among the rubbish. The avenue was 
cruelly wasted. Several large trees were felled and left lying 
across the path ; and the cattle of the villagers, and the more 
rude hoofs of dragoon horses, had poached into black mud the 
verdant turf which Waverley had so much admired. 
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TJpon entering the coiirt-yard, Edward saw the fears realised 
which these circumstances had excited. The place had been 
sacked the King’s troops, who, in wanton mischief, had 
even attempted to burn it ; and though the thiclvness of the 
walls had resisted the fire, unless to a partial e.xtent, the 
stables and out-houses were totall}’ consumed. The towers and 
pinnacles of the main building were scorched and blackened; 
the pavement of the court broken and shattered ; the doors 
torn doAvn entirely, or hanging b}* a single hinge ; the windows 
dashed in and demolished, and the court strewed 'ndth articles 
of furniture broken into fragments. The accessjiries of ancient 
distinction, to which the Baron, in the pride of his heart, had 
attached so much importance and veneration, were treated with 
peculiar contumely. The fountain was demolished, and the 
spring which had supplied it now flooded the court-3'ard. The 
stone basin seemed to be destined for a drinking-trough for 
cattle, from the manner in which it was an-anged upon the 
ground. The whole tribe of bears, large and small, had expe- 
rienced as little favour as those at the head of the avenue, and 
one or two of the familj’’ pictures, which seemed to have served 
as targets for the soldiers, lay oh the ground in tatters. With 
an aching heart, as may well be imagined, Edward viewed this 
wreck of a mansion so respected. But his anxiety to learn the 
fate of the proprietors, and his fears as to what that fate might 
be, increased vdtli every step. When he entered upon the 
terrace new scenes of desolation were \dsible. The balustrade 
was broken down, the walls destroyed, the borders overgrown 
with weeds, and the fruit-trees cut dovn or grubbed up. In 
one compartment of this old-fashioned garden were two immense 
horse-chestnut trees, of whose size the Baron was particularly 
vain; too lazy, perhaps, to cut them dovn, the spoilers, with 
malevolent ingenuity, had mined them and placed a quantity 
of gunpowder in the cavity. One had been shivered to pieces 
by the explosion, and the fragments lay scattered around, 
encumbering the ground it had so long shadowed. The other 
mine had been more partial in its efiect. About one-fourth of 
the trunk of the tree was tom from the mass, which, mutilated 
and defaced on the one side, still spread on the other its ample 
and undiminished boughs.^ 

Amid these general marks of ravage, there were some which 


^ A pair of chestnut trees, destroyed, the one entirely and the other In 
part, hy such a mischievous and vranton act of revenge, grew at Invergarry 
Castle, the fortress of MacDonald of Glengarry. . , . 
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more particularly addressed tlie feelings of Waverley. Viewing 
the front of the building thus wasted and defaced, his eyes 
naturally sought the little balcony which more properly belonged 
to Rose’s apartment, her troisicme, or rather cinqnieme, etage. 
It was easily discovered, for beneath it lay the stage-flowers 
and shrubs ^vith which it was her pride to decorate it, and 
which had been hurled from the bartizan ; several of her books 
were mingled Avith broken flower-pots and other remnants. 
Among these Waverley distinguished one of his oahi, a small 
copy of Ariosto, and gathered it as a treasure, though AA'asted 
by the wind and rain. 

While, plunged in the sad reflections Avliich the scene excited, 
he was looking around for some one Avho might explain the fate 
of the inhabitants, he heard a voice from the interior of the 
building singing, in well-remembered accents, an old Scottish 
song : 

‘ They came upon us in the night, 

• And brake my bower and slew my knight ; 

My servants a’ for life did flee, 

And left us in extremitie. 

They slew my knight, to mo sae dear ; 

They slew ray knight, and drave his gearj^ 

The moon may set, the sun may rise, 

But a deadly sleep has closed his eyes.’ 

‘ Alas,’ thought Edward, ‘ is it thou 1 Poor helpless being, 
art thou alone left, to gibber and moan, and fill Avith thy wild 
and unconnected scraps of minstrelsy the halls that protected 
thee?’ He then called, first low, and then louder, ‘Davie — 
Davie GeUatley ! ’ ' , 

. The poor simpleton showed himself from among the ruins of 
a sort of greenhouse, that once terminated what was called 
the Terrace-walk, but at first sight of a stranger retreated, 
as if in terror. Waverley, remembering his habits, began to 
whistle a tune to which he was partial, which Davie had 
expressed great pleasure in li.stening to, and had picked up 
from him by the ear. Our hero’s minstrelsy no more equalled 
■ that of Blondel than poor Davie resembled Coeur de Lion • 
but the melody had the same effect of producing recognition^ 
Davie again stole from his lurking-place, but timidly, while 
Waverley, afraid of fHghtening him, stood making the most 
^cquraging signals he could devise. ‘ It ’s his ghaist,’ muttered 
Davie ; yet, co ming nearer, he seemed to acknowledge his living 

Widow^l couplets are from an old Dallad, called the Border 
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acquaintance. The poor fool himself appeared the ghost of 
^Yhat he had been. The peculiar dress in rrhich he had been 
attired in better days showed onl}’’ miserable ra^s of its whimsi- 
cal finery’, the lack of which was oddly supplied by the rem- 
nants of tapestried hangings, window-curtains, and shreds of 
pictures "wim which he had bedizened his tatters. His face, 
too, had lost its vacant and careless air, and the poor creature 
looked hollow-eyed, meagre, half-starv’^ed, and nervous to a 
pitiable degree. After long hesitation, he at length approached 
Waverley "nith some confidence, stared him sadly in the face, 
and said, ‘ A ' dead and gane — a’ dead and gane.’^ 

‘"Wlio are dead? ’ said "Waverley, forgetting the incapacity of 
Davie to hold any coimected discourse. 

‘ Baron, and Bailie, and Samiders Saunderson, and Lady Rose 
that sang sae sweet — a’ dead and gane — dead and gane j 

Blit follow, follow me, 

While glowworms light the lea, 

I ’ll show ye where the dead should he — 

Each in his shroud, 

"While winds ynpe loud. 

And the red moon peeps dim through the cloud- 
Eollow, follow me ; 

Brave should he be 

That treads by night the dead man’s lea.’ 

« 

With these words, chanted in a wild and earnest tone, he 
made a sign to Waverlej’’ to follow him, and walked rapidly 
towards the bottom of the garden, tracing the bank of the 
stream which, it may be remembered, was its eastern boundary. 
Edward, over whom an involuntary shuddering stole at the im- 
port of his words, followed him in some hope of an explanation. 
Als the house was evidently deserted, he could not expect to 
find among the ruins any more rational informer. 

Davie, waUdng very fast, soon reached the extremity of the 
garden, _ and scrambled over the ruins of the wall that once 
had divided it firom the wooded glen in which the old tower of 
Tully-Veolan was situated. He then jumped down into the 
bed of the steeam, and, followed by Waverley, proceeded at a 
great pace, climbing over some fragments of rock and turning 
with difficulty round others. They passed beneath the ruins 
of the castle; Waverley followed, keeping up rvith his guide 
■with difficulty, for the twilight began to fall. Following the 
descent of the stream a little lower, he totally lost him, but a 
twinkling light which he now discovered among the tangled 
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copse-wood and bushes seemed a surer, guide. He soon pursued 
a very uncouth patli ; and by its guidance at longtli reached 
the door of a wretched hut. A fierce Ijarlcing of dog.s was 
at first heard, but it stilled at his ap])roach. A voice sounded 
from within, and he held it most prudent to listen before he 
advanced. 

‘ IVTia hast thou brought here, thou unsonsy villain, thou ? ’ 
said an old woman, apparently in great indignation. He lieard 
Davie Gellatley in answer whistle a part of the tune by whicli 
he had recalled himself to the simijleton’s memorj', and had 
now no hesitation to knock at the door. There was a dead 
silence instantly vdthiii, except the deep growling of the dogs ; 
and he next heard the mistress of the hut approach the door, 
not probably for the sake of undoing a latch, out of fastening 
a bolt. To prevent this Waverley lifted the latch himself. 

In front was an old WTetched-looking woman, exclaiming, 
‘ Wha comes into folk’s houses in tliis gate, at this time o’ the 
night r On one side, two grim and half-staia^ed deer grey- 
hounds laid aside their ferocity at his appearance, and seemed 
to recognise him. On the other side, half concealed by the 
open door, yet apparently seeking that concealment reluctantly, 
with a cooked pistol in his right hand and his left in the act 
of dramng another from his belt, stood a tall bony gaunt 
figure in the remnants of a faded uniform and a beard of three 
weeks’ grmvth. It was the Baron of Bradwardine. It is im- 
necessai’y to add, that he threw aside his w:eapon and gi’eeted 
Waverley mth a hearty embrace. 



CHAPTER LXIV 

Comparing of Notes 


T he Baron’s stor}’^ was short, n’lien divested of the adages 
and commonplaees, Latin, English, and Scotch, ^vith 
which his erudition garnished it. He insisted much 
upon his grief at the loss of Edward and of Gleunaquoich, fought 
the fields of Ealldrk and CuUoden, and related how, after all 
was lost in the last battle, he had returned home, under the idea 
of more easily finding shelter among Ins omi tenants and on 
Ids omi estate than elsewhere. A party of soldiers had been 
sent to lay waste his property, for clemency was not the order 
of the day. Their proceedings, however, were cheeked h;7 an 
order from the civil court. The estate, it was found, might 
not he forfeited to the crown to the prejudice of Malcolm 
Bradwardine of Inch-Grabhit, the heir-male, whose claim could 
not he prejudiced hy the Baron’s attainder, as deriving no right 
through him, and who, therefore, like other heirs of entail in 
the same situation, entered upon possession. But, unlike many 
in similar circumstances, the new laird speedily showed that he 
intended utterl}’’ to exclude his predecessor from aU benefit or 
advantage in the estate, and that 'it was his purpose to avail 
himself of the old Baron’s evil fortune to the full extent. This 
was the more ungenerous, as it was generally known that, fi’om 
a pmajntic idea of not prejudicing this young man’s right as 
heir-male, the Baron had refrained from settlmg his estate on 
his daughter. 

This selfish injustice was resented hy the country people, 
who were partial to their old master, and irritated against bis 
successor. In the Baron’s own words, ‘The matter did not 
coincide with the feelings of the commons of Bradwardine^ 
Mr. Waverley ; and the tenants were slack and repugnant in 
payment of their mails and duties ; and when my kinsman 
came to ,the vfilage wi’ the new factor, Mr. James Howie, 
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to lift tlie rents, some ■\vanclinncy x^erson — I suspect Jobn 
Heatherblutter, tlie auld gamekeeper, tliat was out wi’ me in 
the year fifteen — fired a ^lot at him in the "loaraing, whereby 
he was so affrighted, that 1 may say with Tullius In CatiVmam, 
Ahiit, evasit, erupit, effugiti He fled, sir, as one may say, 
incontinent to Stirling, And now’^ he hath advertised the 
estate for sale, being himself the last substitute in the entail. 
And if I w’ere to lament about sic matters, this would giieve 
me mair than its passing from my immediate possession, whilk, 
by the course of nature, must have happened in a few years ; 
whereas now it passes from the lineage that should have 
possessed it in scncula saecvlorum. But God’s will be done, 
humana perpessi sumus. Sir John of Bradwardine — Black Sir. 
John, as he is called — who was the common ancestor of our 
house and the Inch-Grabbits, little thought such a person Would 
have sprung from his loins. Meantime, he has accused me to 
some of the primates^ the rulers for the time, as if I were a cut-, 
throat, and an abettor of bravoes and assassinates and cou})e- 
jarrets. And they have sent soldiers here to abide on the 
estate, and hunt me like a partridge upon the mountains, as 
Scripture says of good King David, or like our valiant Sir 
William Wallace — not that I bring myself into comparison 
with either. I thought, when I heard you at the door, they 
had driven the auld deer to his den at last ; and so I e’en pro- 
posed to die at bay, like a buck of the first head. But now, 
Janet, canna ye gie us something for supper ? ’ 

‘Ou ay, sir, I’ll brander the moor-fowl that John Heather- 
blutter brought in this morning; and ye see puir Davie’s 
roasting the black hen’s eggs. I daur say, Mr. Wauverley, 
ye never kend that a’ the eggs that were sae weel roasted at 
supper in the Ha’-house were aye turned by our Davie ? there ’s 
no the like o’ him ony gate for powtering wi’ his fingers amang 
the het peat-ashes and roasting eggs.’ Davie ah, this while lay 
with his nose almost in the fire, nuzzliug among the ashes, kick- 
mg his heels, mumbling to himself, turning the eggs as they lay 
in the hot embers, as if to confute the proverb, that ' there goes 
reason to roasting of eggs,’ and justify the eulogiuin wliich poor 
Janet poured out upon 

Him whom she loved, her idiot boy. 

‘Davie’s on sae silly as folk tak him for, Mr. Wauverley; 
he wadna hae brought you here unless he had kend ye was 
a friend to his Honour; indeed the very dogs kend yej Mr. 
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Wauverley, for ye was aye kind to beast and body. I can tell 
you a stoiy o’ Da^^e, ui’ his Honour’s leiive. His Honour, ye 
see, being under biding in time sair times — the mair ’s the pity 
— he lies a’ da}*, and whiles a’ night, in the cove in the dern 
hag; but though it’s a bieldy enough bit, and the auld gude- 
man o’ Corse-Cleugh has jianged it wi’ a keinple o’ strae amaist, 
yet when the country ’s quiet, and the night very cauld, his 
Honour whiles creeps doun here to get a warm at the ingle 
and a sleep amang the blankets, and gangs awa in the morning. 
And so, ae morning, siccan a fright as I got 1 Twa unlucky 
red-coats were up for black-fishing, or some siccan ploy — for 
the neb o’ them’s never out o’ mischief — and they just got a 
glisk o’ liis Honour as he gaed into the wood, and banged aff a 
gmi at him. 1 out like a jer-falcou, and cried — “Wad they 
shoot an honest woman’s poor innocent bairn ? ” And I fleyt at 
them, and threepit it was my son ; and they damned and swuir 
at me that it Avas the auld rebel, as the Aullains ca’d his Honour ; 
and Davie Avas in the wood, and heard the tuilzie, and he, just 
out o’ his ain head, got up the auld grey mantle that his Honour 
had flung off him to gang the faster, and he cam out o’ the veiy 
same bit o’ the wood, majoring and looking about sae like his 
Honour, that they were clean beguiled, and thought they had 
letten aff their gun at crack-brained SaAvney, as they ca’ him ; 
and the}’’ gae me saxpence, and twa saumon fish, to say naething 
about it. Na, iia, Davie ’s no just like other folk, puir fallow ; 
but he ’s no sae silly as folk tak him for. But, to be sure, hoAv 
can we do eneugh for his Honour, Avhen Ave and ours have lived 
on his ground this twa hundred years ; and when he keepit my 
puir Jamie at school and college, and even at the Ha’-house, till 
he gaed to a better place ; and when he saved me fi?ae being 
ta’en to Perth as a AAitch — Lord forgi’e them that Avould touch 
sic a puir silly auld body ! — and has maintained puir Davie at 
heck and manger maist feck o’ his life 1 ’ 

Wayerley at length found an opportimity to interrupt Janet’s 
narratWe by an inquiry after Miss Bradwardine. 

‘She’s weel and safe, thank God I at the Duchran,’ answered 
the Baron ; ‘ the laird ’s distantly related to us, and more nearly 
to_my chaplain, Mr. B,ubrick; and, though he be of Whig 
principles, yet he’s not forgetful of auld friendship at this 
time. The Bailie ’s doing what he can to save something out 
of the Avreck for puir Rose; but I doubt, I doubt, I shall 
never see her again, for I maun lay my banes in some far 
country.’ , 
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‘Hont na. yonr Honour/ said old Janet, ‘ye were just as id 
au in the feifteen, and got the honnie baronie hack, an’ ’a'. 
And no— the eggs IS ready, and the mnir cock ’s hrandered. and 
there ’s ilk ane a trencher and some sank and the heel o’ the 
white loaf that cam &ae the Bailie’s: and there’s plenty- o’ 
hrandy in the greybeard that Lnckie Haclearie sent donn, and 
winna ye be snppered like princas l' 

‘ I wish one Prince, at least, of onr acquaintance may be no 
vroTse off.’ said the Baron to TP averley, who joined him in cordial 
hopes for the safety of the unfortunate Chevalier. 

They then began to talk of their future prospects. The 
Baron’s plan was very simple. It was, to escape to France, 
where, by the interest- of his old friends, he hoped to get some 
military employment, of which he stiU conceived himself 
capable. He invited TPaverle}- to go with him, a proposal in 
wnich he acquiesced, providing the interest of Colonel Talbot 
should fail in procuring his pardon. Tacitly he hoped the 
Baron would sanction his addresses to E.ose, and give biin a 
light to assist him in his eidle ; but he forbore to speak on this 
subject until his own fate should be decided. Thej- then talked 
of Giennaquoieh, for whom the Baron expressed great anxiely, 
although, he observed, he was ‘the very Achilles of Horatius 
Flaccus, — 

IiHpiger, iracuiidos, inexorabflis, zcer ; 

which,’ he continuefi, ‘has been thu.s rendered (vemaeularlv) 
by Stnian Robertson : 

A fieTT etter-csp, z fractions cbiel. 

As hct as ginger, and as stieve as stesL’ 

Flora had a large and unqualified share of the good old man’s 
sympathy. 

It vras now wearing late. Old Janet got into some kind of 
kennel behind the hallan ; Davie had been long asleep and 
snoring beriveen Ban and Buscar. These dogs had followed 
him to the hut after the mansion-house was deserted, and there 
constantly resided ; and their ferocitjg with the old woman’s 
repatatioii of being a witch, contributed a good deal to keep 
ri'^itqp from the glen. TVith this view. Bailie Macwheehle 
proyided Janet underhand with meal for their maintenance, 
and also with little articles of luxury for liis patron’s use, in 
supjjp.iiig which much precaution was necessarih' used After 
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some comx)liments, the Baron occupied his usual couch, and 
Waverley reclined in an easy chair of tattered velvet, which 
had once garnished the state hed-room of TuUy-Veolan (for 
the furniture of this mansion was now scattered through all 
the cottages in the vicinitj’-), and went to sleep as comfortably 
as if he had been in a bed of do'wn. 



CHAPTER LXV 
More Explanation 


W ITH tlie first dawn of day, old Janet was scuttling 
about the house to wake the Baron, who usually 
slept sound and heavily. 

‘I must go hack,’ he said to Waverle}', *to my cove; will 
you AvaUc down the glen vi’ me ? ’ 

They w'ent out together, and followed a narrow and en- 
tangled foot-path, which the occasional passage of anglers or 
wood-cutters had traced hy the side of the stTcain. tJn their 
way the Baron explained to Waverley that he would he under 
no danger in remaining a day or two at Tully-Yeolan, and 
even in being seen walking about, if he used the precaution 
of pretending that he was looking at the estate as agent 
or sur\^eyor for an English gentleman who designed to he 
purchaser. With this view he recommended to him to ^^sit 
the Bailie, who stiU lived at the factor’s house, called Little 
Veolan, about a mile from the village, though he was to 
remove at next term. Stanley’s passport would be an answer 
to the officer who commanded the military : and as to any of 
the country people who might recognize Waverley, the Baron • 
assured him he was in no danger of being betrayed by them. 

‘ I believe,’ said the old man, ‘ half the people of the barony 
know that their poor auld laird is somewhere hereabout ; for I 
see they do not suffer a single baini to come here a bird-nest- 
ing ; a practice whilk, when I was in full possession of my 
power as baron, I was unable totally to inhibit. Kay, I often 
finds bits of things in my way, that the poor bodies, God help 
them 1 leave there, because they think they may be useful to 
me. I hope they will get a wiser master, and as kind a one 
as I was.’ 

A natural sigh closed the sentence ; but the quiet equanimity 
with which the Baron endured his misfortunes had something 
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in it venerable and even sublime- There^ was no fruitless re- 
pining, no turbid melancholy ; he bore his lot, and the hard- 
ships which it involved, vith a good-humoured, though serious 
composure, and used no violent language against the prevaihng 
party. 

‘ I did what I thought my duty,’ said the good old man, ‘ and 
questionless they are doing what .they think theirs. It grieves 
me sometimes to look upon these blackened walls of the house 
of my ancestors ; but doubtless officers caimot always keep the 
soldier’s hand from depredation and spuilzie ; and Gustavus 
Adolphus himself as ye may read in Colonel Munro his Expe- 
dition with the Worthy Scotch Regiment called Mackay’s. Reg- 
iment^ did often permit it. Indeed I have myself seen as sad 
sights as TuUy-Veolan now is when I served with the Mardchal 
Duke of Berwick. To be sure we may say with Virgilius Maro, 
Fuimus Trees — and there’s the end of an auld sang. But 
houses and families and men have a’ stood lang enough when 
they have stood till they fall with honour; and now I hae 
gotten a house that is not unlike a domus ultima ’ — ^ they were 
now standing below a steep rock. ‘ TVe^ poor Jacobites,’ con- 
tinued the Baron, looking up, ‘ are now like the conies in Holy 
Scripture (which the great traveller Pococke caUeth Jerboa), a 
feeble people, that make our abode in the rocks. So, fare you 
well, my good lad, till we meet at Janet’s in the even ; for I 
must get into my Patmos, which is no easy matter for my auld 
stiff Imabs.’ 

With that he began to ascend the rock, stridingj with; the 
help of his hands, from one precarious footstep to another, till 
he got about half-way up, where two or three Wshes concealed 
the mouth of a hole, resembling an oven, into which the Baron 
msinuated, first his head and shoulders, and then, by slow 
gradation, the rest of his long body ; his. legs and feet finally 
disappearing, coiled up like a huge snake entering his retreat, 
or a long pedigree introduced with care and difficulty into the 
naprow pigeon-hole of an old cabinet. Waverley had the curi- 
osity to clamber up and look in upon liim in his den, as the 
lurking-place might well be termed. Upon the whole, he 
looked not unlike that ingenious puzzle called ‘ a reel in' a 
bottle,’ the mangel of children (and of some gro'wn people too, 
myself for one), who can neither comprehend the mystery ho'w 
it has got in or how it is to be taken out. The cave was very 
narrow, -too low in the roof to admit of his standing, or almost 
of his sitting up, though he made some awkward attempts at 
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tlie latter posture. His sole amusement u'as tlie peru.sal of liis 
old friend I'itus Livius, varied by occasionally scratcbing Hatiii 
proverbs and texts of Scripture vitli bis knife on the roof and 
walls of bis fortalice, wliicb were of sandstone. As tbe cave 
was dry, and filled with clean straw and withered fern, ‘it 
made,’ as be said, coiling bimself up wtli an air of snugness 
and comfort which contrasted strangely wth liis situation, 
‘unless when the wind was due north, a very passable glta for 
an old soldier.’ Neither, as he observed, was lie without 
sentries for tbe purpose of reconnoitring. Davie and his mother 
were constantl^y on tbe watch to discover and avert danger; 
and it was singular what instances of address seemed dictated 
by the instinctive attachment of the poor simpleton when his 
patron’s safety was concerned. 

With Janet, Edward now sought an interview. He had 
recognised her at first sight as the old woman who had nursed 
him during his sickness after his delivery firom Gifted Gilfillan. 
The hut also, though a little repaired and somewhat better 
furnished, was certainly tbe place of his confinement ; and he 
now recollected on the common moor of Tully-Veolan the trunk 
of a large decayed tree, called the which he had 

no doubt' was the same at which the Highlanders rendezvoused 
on that; memorable night. All this he had combined in his 
imagination the night before ; but reasons which may probably 
occur to the reader prevented him from catecliising' Janet in 
the presence of the Baron. 

He now commenced the task in good’ earnest; and the first 
question was, Who was the young lady that visited the liut 
during his illness 1 Janet ■ paused for a little ; and ' then 
observed, that to keep the secret now would neither do good 
nor ill to anybody. 

‘It was just a leddy that hasna her equal in the world ^ 

Miss Bose Bradwardine ! ’ j ^ 

‘ Then Miss Bose Avas probably also the author of my deliver-* 
ance,’ inferred Waverley, delighted at the confirmation of an idea 
' which local circumstances had already induced him to entertain. 

‘I wot weel, Mr. Wauverley, and that was she e’en; but sair, 
sail angry and affronted w'ad she hae been, puir thiug, if she 
had thought ye had been ever to ken a word about the matter ; 
for she gat’d me, speak aye Gaelic when ye Avas in hearing, to 
mak ye troAv we were in the Hielaiids. I can speak it rieil 
eneugh, for my mother was a Hieland woman.’ 

A few more questions now brought out the whole mystery 
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respecting Waverley’s deliverance from_ the bondage in which 
he left Cairnvreckan. ■ Never did music sound sweeter to an 
amateur than the drowsy tautology with which old Janet 
detailed every circumstance thrilled upon the ears of Waverl'ey. 
But my reader is not a lover, and I must spare his patience, by 
attempting to condense within reasonable compass the narra- 
tive which old Janet spread through a harangue of nearly two 
hours. 

When Waverley communicated to Fergus the letter he had 
received from Rose Bradwardine by Davie GeUatley, giving an 
account of TuRy-Veolan being occupied by a small party of 
soldiers, that circumstance had struck upon the busy and active 
mind of the Chieftain. Eager to distress and narrow the posts 
of the enemy, desirous to prevent their establishing a garrison 
so near him, and willing also to oblige the Baron — for he often 
had the idea of marriage with Rose floating through his brain 
— he resolved to send some of his people to drive out the red- 
coats and to bring Rose to Gleimaquoicb. But just as he had 
ordered Evan with _a, smaR party on this duty, the news of 
Cope’s having marched into the Highlands, to meet and dis- 
perse the forces of the Chevalier ere they came to a head, 
obliged him to join the standard with his whole forces. 

He sent to order Donald Bean to attend him ; but that cau- 
tious freebooter, who well understood the value of a separate 
command, instead of joining, sent various apologies which the 
pressure of the times compelled Fergus to admit as current, 
though not without the internal resolution of being revenged 
on him for his procrastination, time and place convenient. 
However, as he could not amend the matter, he issued orders 
to Donald to descend into the Low Country, drive the soldiers 
from Tully-Veolan, and, paying aR respect to the mansion of 
the Baron, to take his abode somewhere near it, for protection 
of his daughter and famRy, and to harass and drive away any 
of the armed volunteers or smaR parties of military which he 
might find moving about the vicinity. 

As this charge formed a sort of roving commission, which 
Donald proposed to interpret in the way most advantageous to 
himseR, as he was relieved from the immediate terrors of Fergus, 
and as he had, from former secret seiwdces, some interest in the 
councRs of the Chevalier, he resolved to make ha}’" while the sun 
shone. He achieved without diificulty the task of driving the 
soldiers from TuR3’--Veolan ; but, although he did not venture 
to encroach upon the interior of the family, or to disturb Miss 

VOIj, I — 26 
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Bose, being ninvilling to make liiinself a ])0wcrrul enemy in t!io 
Clievnlier’s aniiy, 

For well i»c jeriew the Hnron’K wmth v,'a>? dcnilly ; 


yet be set about to raise contribuf ions and (jxactions upon tbc 
tenantiy, and otlienvisc to tuny tbc war to Ids own nflvantage. 
Meauwbile be mounted tbe wbilc cfjckadc, and waited upon 
Bose with a pretext of great devotioi» far the service in wjiicli 
her fotlier was engaged, and many Jipologics for tin; freedom lie 
must necessarily use for tbe supj)ort of Ids people. It. was at 
this moment that Bo.se learned, by oi)en-mouthcd fame with 
all sorts of exaggeration, that Waverlcy bad killed the smith at 
Cainivreokan, in an attempt to arrest him : had been cast into 
a dungeon by IMajor Melville of CainuTeckan, and was to be 
executed by martial law within three days. In the agony 
which these tiding.s excited .she proposed to Donald Bean tlie 
rescue of the prisoner. It was the very sort of service which he 
was desirous to undertake, judging it ndght constitute a merit 
of such a nature as would make amends for anv ueccadillnrxj 
which he might be. guilty of in the country. Ho had the art 
however, pleading all the while duty and discipline, to hold off 
until poor Bose, in the extremity of lier distres.^ offered to 
bribe him to the enterprise uith some valuable jewels wldch 
had been her mother’s. 


Donald Bean, ivho had semd in France, knew, and perhaps 
over-estimated, the value of these tnnkets. But he also ner 
ceived Bose’s apprehensions of its being discovered that sho Lri 
parted with her jeweb for Waverley’e fiberation Evolved his 
scruple should not part him and the treasure, he voluntaril r 
offered to take an oath that he would never mention ]\Iiss B ^ 
share in the transaction ; and, foreseeing convenience in keeMn^ 
the oath and no probable advantage in breaking it he fnnV ^ 
engagement — in order, as he told his lieutenant, to deal LS 
somely by the young kdy -in the only mode and form whkh 
by a mental paction with himself, he considered as bindinn- • 1 ’ 
swore secrecy upon his drawn dirk. He was tbp ue 

moved to this act of good faith by some attentions that M ss 
Bradwardme showed to his daughter Ahce, which whu! +i 
gained the heart of the mountain damsel S hr 
the pride of her father, ^ice, who co.dd S„„ 

English, was very nomTnunicativR in ^ a little 


with Gardiner’s regiment, of which ko was the dfpSfte?^S 
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as readily undertook, at her instance, to restore them to 
Waverley withovit her father’s knowledge. ‘ For they may 
oblige the bohnie young lady and the handsome youn" gentle- 
man,’ sivid Alice, ‘ and what use has my father for a wlun bits o’ 
scarted paper 1 ’ 

The reader is aware that she took an opjiortunity of e.xecuting 
this puq)o.se on the eve of Waverle 3 '’s leaving the glen. 

How Donald executed his enteii)ri.se the reader is aware. 
But the e.x))ulsion of the military from Tully-Vcolan had given 
alarm, and while he was lying in wait for Gilfillan, a strong 
part}', such as Donald did not care to face, was sent to drive 
bach the insurgents in their^ tuni, to encamp there, and to 
protect the countr}'. The officer, a gentleman and a disciplin- 
arian, neither intruded himself on Aliss Bnidwardine, \sdiose 
unprotected situation he respected, nor pennitted his soldiers 
to commit any breach of discipline. He formed a little camp 
upon an eminence near the house of Tully-Veolan, and placed 
proper guards at the passes in the ricinity. This unwelcome 
news reached Donald Bean Lean as he was retuniing to Tully- 
Veolan. Detennined, however, to obtain the guerdon of his 
labour, he resolved, since approach to Tully-Veolan was im- 
possible, to deposit his prisoner in Janet’s cottage, a place the 
very existence of which could hardly have been suspected 
even by those who had long lived in the vicinity, unless they 
had been guided thither, and Avhich was utterly unknown to 
Waverley himself. This effected, he claimed and received his 
reward. Waverley’s illness was an event which deranged all 
their calculations. Donald was obliged to leave the nei^hour- 
hood with his people, and to seek more free course for his 
adventures elsewhere. At Bose’s earnest entreaty, he left an 
old man, a herbalist, who was supposed to understand a little 
of medicine, to attend Waverley during his illness. 

In the meanwhile, new and fearful doubts started in Rose’s 
mind. They were suggested by old Janet, who insisted that, a 
reward ha\nng been offered for the apprehension of Waverley, 
and his own personal effects being so valuable, there was no 
saying to what breach of faith Donald might be tempted In 
an agony of grief and terror, Rose took the daring resolution 
of explaining to the Prince himself the danger in which Mr. 
Waverley stood, judging that, both as a politician and a man 
of honour and humanity, Charles Edward would interest him- 
self to prevent his falling into the hands of the opposite party. 
This letter she at first thought of sending anonymously, but 
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naturally feared it ■svoulcl not in that case be credited. She 
therefore subscribed her name, though ■with reluctance and 
"terror, and consigned it in charge to a young 'man who, at 
leaving his farm to join the Chevalier’s anny, made it his 
petition to her to have some sort of credentials to the adven- 
turer, from whom he hoped to obtain a commission. 

The letter reached Charles Edward on his descent to the 
Lowlands, and, aware of the political importance of having it 
supposed that he was in correspondence ndtli the Englisli 
Jacobites, he caused the most positive orders to be transmitted 
to Donald Bean Lean to transmit Waverley, safe and uninjured, 
in person or effects, to the governor of Doune Castle. The free- 
booter durst not disobe}’", for the army of the Prince was now 
so near him that punishment might have followed ; be,sides, lie 
was a politician as well as a robber, and was unnulling to cancel 
the interest created through former secret services by being 
refractory on this occasion. He therefore made a virtue of 
necessity, and transmitted orders to his lieutenant to convey 
Edward to Doune, which was .safely accomplished in the mode 
mentioned in a former chapter. The governor of Doune was 
directed to send him to Edinburgh as a prisoner, because 
the Prince was apprehensive that Waverley, if set at liberty, 
might have resumed his purpose of returning to England, 
"without affording him an opportunity of a personal interview. 
In this, indeed, he acted b}'" the advice of the Chieftain of Glen- 
naquoich, with whom it may be remembered the Chevalier 
communicated upon the mode of disposing of Edward, though 
■without telling him how he came "to learn the place of his 
confinement. 

This, indeed, Charles Edward considered as a lady’s secret ; 
for although Rose’s letter was couched in the most cautious and 
general terms, and professed to be Avritten merely from motives 
of humanity and zeal for the Prince’s sendee, yet she expressed 
so anxious a "wish that she should not be knoAvn to have interr 
fered, that the Chevalier was induced to suspect the deep 
interest which she took in Waverley ’s safety. This conjecturcj 
wliich was well founded, led, however, to false inferences. For 
the emotion Avhich Edward displayed on approaching Flora and 
Rose at the ball of Holyrood Avas placed by the Chevalier to 
the account of the latter; and he concluded that the Baron’s 
views about the settlement of his property, or some such 
obstacle, thwarted their mutual inclinations. Common fame 
it is true, frequently gave Waverley to Miss Mac-Ivor ; but the 
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Prince knew that common fame is very prodigal in such gifts • 
and, watching attentively the behaviour of the ladies towards 
■Waverley, he had no doubt that the young Englishman had no 
interest with Flora, and was beloved hy Rose Bradwardine. 
Desirous to hind Waverley to his ser%dce, and wishing also to 
do a land and friendly action, the Prince next assailed ’the 
Baron on the subject of settling his estate upon his daughter. 
Mr. Bradwardine acquiesced; hut the consequence was that 
Fergus was immediately induced to prefer his double suit for 
a wife and an earldom, which the Prince rejected in the 
manner we have seen. The Chevalier, constantly engaged in 
his own multiplied affairs, had not hitherto sought any explana- 
tion with Waverley, though often meaning to do so. But 
ai^r Fergus’s declaration he saw the necessity of appearing 
neutral between the rivals, devoutly hoping that the matter, 
which now seemed fraught with the seeds of strife, might be 
permitted to lie over till the termination of the expedition. 
When, on the march to Derby, Fergus, being questioned con- 
cerning his quarrel with Waverley, alleged as the cause that 
Edward was desirous of retracting the suit he had made to 
his sister, the Chevalier plainly told liim that he had himself 
observed Miss Mac-Ivor’s behaviour to Waverley, and that he 
was convinced Fergus was under the influence of a mistake in 
judging of Waverlej'^’s conduct, Avho, he had every reason to 
believe, was engaged to Miss Bradwardine. The quarrel which 
ensued between Edward and the Chieftain is, I hope, stiU in 
the remembrance of the reader. These circumstances will 
serve to explain such points of our narrative as, according to 
the custom of story-teUers, we deemed it fit to leave unexplained, 
for the purpose of exciting the reader’s curiosity. 

"When Janet had once finished the leading facts of this 
narrative, Waverley was easily enabled to apply the clue which 
they afforded to other mazes of the labyrinth in which he had 
been engaged. To Bose Bradwardine, then, he owed the life 
which he now thought he could willingly have laid down to 
serve her. A little reflection convinced him, however, that to 
live for her sake was more convenient and agreeable, and that, 
being possessed of independence, she might share it with him 
either in foreign countries or in his own. The pleasure of being 
alHed to a man of the Baron’s high worth, and who was so 
much valued by his uncle Sir Everard, was also an agreeable 
consideration, had anything been wanting to recommend the 
match. His absurdities, 'which had appeared grotesquely 
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ludicrous during his prosperity, seemed, in the sunset of his 
fortune, to he harmonised and assimilated ■with the nohle 
features of his character, so as to add peculiarity 'vrithoiit 
exciting ridicule. His mind occupied "with such projects of 
future happiness, Ed'ward sought Little Veolan, the habitation 
of !Mr. Duncan Macwheeble. 




BAILIE MACWHEEBLE AT BREAKFAST. 

From a painting b5' James Eckford Lauder, R.S.A. 




CHAPTER LXVI 

* Now is Cupid a cMld of conscience — he makes restitution. 

SirAKSPEAP.E. 

M e. DUNCAN MAOWHEEBLE, no longer Commissary 
or Bailie, though still enjoying the empty name of the 
latter dignity, had escaped proscription by an early 
secession from the insurgent party and by his insignificance. 

Edward found him in his otfice, immersed among papers and 
accounts. Before him was a large bicker of oatmeal porridge, 
and at the side thereof a horn spoon and a bottle of two-penny. 
Eagerly running his eye over a voluminous law-paper, he from 
time to time shovelled an immense spoonful of these nutritive 
viands into his capacious mouth. A pot-beUied Dutch bottle 
of brandy which stood by intimated either that this honest 
limb of the law had taken his morning already, or that he 
meant to season his porridge 'Nvith such digestive ; or perhaps 
both circumstances might reasonably be inferred. His night- 
cap and morning-gown had whilome been of tartan, but, equally 
cautious and frugal, the honest Bailie had got them dyed blaclq 
le-st their original ill-omened colour might remind Ms visitors 
of his unlucky excursion to Derby. To sum up the picture, his 
face was daubed with snuff up to the eyes, and Ms fingers with 
ink up to the knuckles. He looked dubiously at Waverley as 
he approached the little green rail which fenced Ms desk and 
^01 from the approach of the vulgar. Nothing could give the 
Same ^^e annoyance than the idea of his acquaintance being 
claimed by any of the unfortunate gentlemen who were now 
^ much more hkely to need assistance than to afford profit. 
But tms was the --rich young Englishman ; who knew what 
might be Ms siMation 1 He was the Baron’s friend too ; what 
was to be done ? 

11711116 these reflections gave an air of absurd perplexity to 
the poor man s visage, Waverley, reflecting on the communica- 
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tion he was about to malce to him, of a nature so ridiculously 
contrasted “with the appearance of the individual, could not help 
bursting out a-laughing, as he checked the propensity to 
exclaim with Syphax — 

Cato’s a proper person to intrust 

A love-tale with. 

As Mr. Macwheehle had no idea of any i)erson laughing 
heartily who was either encircled by peril or oppressed by 
poverty, the hilarity of Edward’s countenance greatly relieved 
the embarrassment of his ovm, and, giving him a tolerably 
hearty welcome to Little Veolan, he asked what he would 
choose for brealcfast. His visitor had, in the first place, some- 
thing for his private ear, and begged leave to bolt the door. 
Duncan by no means liked this i)recaution, which savoured of 
danger to be apprehended; but he could not now drawback. 

Convinced he might trust this man, as he could make it his 
interest . to be faithful, Edward ■ communicated his present 
situation and future schemes to Macwheehle. The wily agent 
listened with apprehension when he found Waverley was , still 
in a state of proscription ; was somew’hat comforted by learning 
that he had a passport ; rubbed his hands with glee when he 
mentioned the amount of his present fortune ; opened huge 
eyes when he heard the brilliancy of his future expectations; 
but when he. expressed his intention to- share them mth Miss 
Rose Bradwardine, ecstasy had almost deprived the honest man 
of his senses. The Bailie started from his three-footed .stool 
like the Pythoness from her tripod; flung his best wig out of 
the window, because the block on w'hich it was placed stood in 
the way of his career chucked his cap to the ceiling, caught 
it as it feU •; whistled ‘ TuUochgorum ’ ; danced a Highland fling 
with inimilable grace and agility, and then threw himself 
e^austed into a chair, exclaiming, ‘Lady "Wauverley ! ten 
thousand a-year the least penny! Lord preserve, my poor 
understanding ! ^ , . ' ! ■ : ' ; 

Amen -with aU my. heart,’ said Waverley ; ‘ but nowj -Mr., 
nmcwheeble, let us proceed to business.’ This word had some- 
what a sedative effect, but -the Bailie’s head, as he expressed 
himself, vras stiU* ‘in the' bees.’ He mended his pen, however, 
marked half a dozen . sheets of paper with an ample marginal 
fold, whipped down Dallas of St. Martin’s Styles from a shelf, 
where that venerable work roosted ivith Stair’s Institutions, 
Dirleton’s Doubts, Balfour’s Bractiques, and a xiarcel of old 
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account-books, opened tlie volume at the article Contract of 
^Marriage, and prepared to make what he called a ‘ sma’ minute 
to prevent parties frae resiling.’ 

With some difficultj^ Waverley made him comprehend that 
he Avas going a little too fast. He explained to him that he 
should want his assistance, in the^ first place, to make his 
residence safe for the time, by uTiting to the officer at Tully- 
Veolan that Mr. Stanle 3 % an English gentleman nearly related 
to Colonel Talbot, was upon a 'vdsit of business at j\Ir. IMac- 
wheeble’s, and, knowing the state of the country, had sent his 
passport for Captain Foster’s inspection. This x>roduced a 
polite answer from the officer, with an invitation to Jlr. Stanley 
to dine with him, which was declined (as may easily be sup- 
posed) under pretence of business. 

Waverley’s next request was, that kir. Macwheeble would 

despatch a man and horse to , the post-tonm at which 

Colonel Talbot was to address him, noth directions to. wait 
there until the post should bring a letter for Mr. Stanley 
and then to forward it to Little Veolan with all speed. In a 
moment the Bailie was in search of his apprentice (or servitorj 
as he was called Sixty Years since), Jock Scriever, and in not 
much greater space of time Jock was on the back of the white 

po^y* 

‘ Tak care ye guide him weel, sir, for he ’s aye been short in 
the wind since — ahem — Lord be gude to me ! (in a low voice), 
I was gaun to come out wi’ — since I rode whip and spur to 
fetch the Chevalier to redd Mr. Wauverlej'^ and Vich Ian Vohr ; 
and an uncanny coup I gat for my pains. Lord forgie 3 mur 
honour I I might hae broken my neck ; but troth it was in a 
venture, mae ways nor ane ; but this maks amends for a’. Lady 
Wauverley 1 ten thousand a-year I Lord be gude .unto me ! ’ 

‘But you fo^et, Mr. Macwheeble, we want the Baron’s 
consent — the'lad 3 ^’s ’ 

‘ Never fear, I’se be caution for them ; I’se gie you my 
personal warrandice. Ten thousand a- 3 ’-ear ! it dings Balma- 
whapple out and out — a y'^ear’s rent ’s worth a’ Balmawhapple, 
fee and fife-rent ! Lord make us thankftd ! ’ 

To turn the current of his feelings, Edward inquired if he 
had heard anything latety of the Chiefein of Clennaquoich. 

‘Not one word,’ answered Macwheeble, ‘but that he was 
still in Carlisle Castle, and was soon to be panelled for his fife. 
I diuna wish the young gentleman iU,’ he said, ‘but I hope 
that they that hae got him will keep him, and no let bim back 
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to this Hieland border to plague us wi’ hlaclv-mail and a’ inanner 
o’ violent, wrongous, and masterfu’ oppression^ and spoliation, 
both by himself and others of his causing, sending, and hound- 
ing out ; and he couldna tak care o’ the siller when^ he had 
gotten it neither, but flung it a’ into yon idle quean’s laj) at 
Edinburgh ; hut light come light gane. For my part, I never 
wish to see a Idlt in the country again, nor a red-coat, nor a 
gun, for that matter, unless it were to .shoot a paitrick ; they ’re 
a’ tarr’d wi’ ae stick. And when they have done ye 'wrang, 
even when ye hae gotten decreet of spuilzie, oj^pression, and 
violent profits against them, wdiat better are ye 1 The}’’ hae 
na a plack to pay ye ; ye need never extract it.’ 

With such discourse, and the intervening topics of business, 
the time passed until dinner, Macwheehle meanwhile promising 
to devise some mode of introducing Edward at the Duchran, 
where Rose at present resided, without risk of danger or sus- 
picion; which seemed no very easy tavsk, since the laird was 
a very zealous firiend to government. The poultry-yard had 
been laid under requisition, and cock}deeky and Scotch coUops 
soon reeked in the Bailie’s little parlour. The lan^ord’s cork- 
screw was just introduced into the muzzle of a pint bottle of 
claret (cribbed possibly fi’om the cellars of TuUy-Veolan), when 
the si^t of the grey iiony passing the window at full trot in- 
duced the Bailie, but "with due precaution, to place it aside for 
the moment. Enter Jock Scriever with a packet for Mr. Stan- 
ley ; it is Colonel Talbot’s seal, and Edward’s fingers tremble 
as he undoes it. Two official papers, folded, signed, and sealed 
in all formality, drop out. They were hastily picked up by the 
Bailie, who had a natural respect for everything resembling a 
deed, and, glancing .slily on their titles, his eyes, or^ rather 
spectacles, are greeted with ‘ Protection by his Royal Highness 
to the person of Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq., of that ilk, 
commonly called Baron of Bradwardine, forfeited for his acces- 
sion to the late rebellion.’ The other proves to be a protection 
of the same tenor in favour of Edward Waverley, Esq. Colonel 
Talbot’s letter Avas in these Avords : — 

‘ My Dear Edward, 

‘I am just arrived here, and yet I have finished my busi- 
ness ; it has cost me some trouble though, as you shall hear. I 
AA'aited upon his Royal Highness immediately on my arrival, 
^d found him in no very good humour for , my purpose. 
Three or four Scotch gentlemen were just leaving his levee. 
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After lie had expressed himself to me verj' courteously; 
“ Would you think it,” he said, “ Talbot, here have been halt* 
a dozen of the most respectable gentlemen and best friends to 
government north of the Forth, Major Melville of Gaimvreckan, 
Rubrick of Ducliran, and others, who have fairly wrung from 
me, by their downright importunitj', a present protection and 
the promise of a future pardon for that stubborn old rebel 
whom they call Baron of Bradwardine. They allege that his 
high personal character, and the clemenc}’' which he showed to 
such of our people as fell into the rebels’ hands, should weigh 
in his favour, especiall}' as the loss of his estate is likely to be 
a severe enough jiunishment. B-ubrick has undertaken to keep 
him at his own house till things are settled in the countrj' but 
it ’s a little hard to be forced in a manner to pardon such a 
mortal enemy to the House of Brunswick.” This was no 
ftivourable moment for opening my business ; however, I said' 
I was rejoiced to learn that his Royal Highness was in the 
course of granting such requests, as it emboldened me to 
present one of the like nature in my own name. He was very 
angr}', but I persisted ; I mentioned the uniform support of 
our three votes in the house, touched modestly on services 
abroad, though valuable only in his Royal Higimess’s having 
been pleased kindly to accept them, and founded pretty 
strongly on his own expressions of friendship and good-will. 
He was embarrassed, but obstinate. I hinted the policy of 
detaching, on ah. future occasions, the heir of such a fortune as 
your uncle’s from the machinations of the disaffected. But I 
made no hnpression. I mentioned the obligations which I lay 
under to Sir Everard and to you personaRy, and claimed, as 
the sole reward of my services, that he would be pleased to' 
afford me the means of evincing my gratitude. I perceived 
that he stiff meditated a refusal, and, taking my commission 
from my pocket, I said (as a last resource) that, as his Royal 
Highness did not, under these pressing circumstances, think 
me worthy of a favour which he had not scrupled to grant to 
• other gentlemen whose services I could hardly judge more 
important than my own, I must beg leave to deposit, with all 
humiht}’-, m}”^ commission in his Royal IRglmess’s hands, and 
to retire from the service. He was not prepared for this ; he 
told me to teke up my commission, said some handsome things 
of my services, and granted my request. You are therefore 
once more a free man, and I have promised for you that you 
will be a good boy in future, and remember what you owe to the 
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lenity of government. Thus you see my prince can he as gen- 
erous as yaw's. I do not pretend, indeed, that he confers a 
favour -with all the foreign graces and compliments of your 
Ghevalier errant ; but he has a plain English manner, and the 
evident reluctance with which he grants your request indicates 
the sacrifice which he makes of his own inclination to your 
wishes. My friend, the adjutant-general, has procured me a 
dupHcate of the Baron’s protection (the original being in Major 
Melville’s possession), Avhich I send to you, as I know that if 
you Can find him yOu will have pleasure in being the first to 
communicate the joyful intelligence. He ^vill of course repair 
to the Duchran without loss of time, there to ride quarantine 
for a few weeks. As for you, I give you leave to escort him 
thither, and to stay a week there, as I understand a certain fair 
lady is in that quarter. And I have the pleasure to tell you 
that Avhatever progress you can make in her good graces will be 
highly agreeable to Sir Everard and Mrs. Rachelj who will 
’‘never believe your views and prospects settled, and ibhe three 
ermines passant in actual safety, until you present them with 
a Mrs. Ec ward Waverley. Now, certain love-alfaires ofiny pwm 
a good many years since— interrupted some measures which 
Avere ^en proposed in favour of the three ermines passant; so 
1 am hound in honour to make them amends. Therefore make 
good use of your time, for, when your week is expired, it will 

theTw Srt^ ^ “ 

_ Ever, dear Waverley, yours most truly, . 

‘Philip Talbot.’ 




CHAPTER LXVII 


Happy’s the wooing 
That ’s not long a-doing. 

W HEN the first rapturous sensation occasioned by these 
excellent tidings had somewhat subsided, Edward 
proposed instantly to go down to the glen to ac- 
quaint the Baron with their import. But the cautious Bailie 
justly observed that, if the Baron were to appear instantly in 
public, the tenantrj’' and villagers might become riotous in ex- 
pressing their joy, and give offence to ‘ the powers that he,’ a 
sort of persons for whom the Bailie always had unlimited ' re- 
giect. He therefore proposed that Mr. "Waverley should go to 
Janet Gellatley’s and bring the Baron up under cloud of night to 
Little Veolan, where he might once more enjoy the luxury of a 
good bed. In the meanwhile, he said, he himself would go to 
Captain Foster and show him the Baron’s protection, and obtain 
his countenance for harbouring him that night, and he would 
have horses ready on the morrow to set him on his waj’^ to the 
Euchran along mth Mr. Stanley, ‘ whilk denomination, I appre- 
hend, your honour will for the present retain,’ said the Bailie. 

‘ Certainly, Mr. Macwheeble ; but will you not go down to the 
glen yourself in the evening to meet your patron 1 ’ 

‘That I wad wi’ a’ my heart; and mickle obliged to your 
honour for putting me in mind o’ my bounden duty. But it 
will be past sunset afore I get back frae the Captain’s, and at 
these unsonsy hours the glen has a bad name; there’s some- 
thing no that canny about auld Janet Gellatley. The Laird 
he’ll no believe thae things, but he was aye ower rash and 
venturesome, and feared neither man nor deevil, and sae’s 
seen o’t. But right sure am I Sir George Mackenyie* says, 
that no divine can doubt there are witches, since the Bible 
says thou shalt not suffer them to live ; and that no lawyer in. 
.Scotland can doubt it, since it is punishable with death by our 
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law/ So there’s haith law and gospel for it.^ An his honour 
winna believe the Leviticus, he might aye believe the Statute- 
book ; but he may tak his ain way o’t j it ’s a’ ane to Duncan 
Macwhebble. However, I shall send to ask up auld Janet this 
e’en ; it ’s best no to lightly them that have that character ; 
and we ’ll Avant Davie to turn the spit, for I ’ll gar Eppie ]Aut 
down a fat goose to the fire for your honours to your supper. 

When it was near sunset Waverley hastened to the hutj 
and he could not but allow that superstition had chosen no 
improper locality, or unfit object, for the foundation pf her 
fantastic terrors. It resembled exactly the description of 
Spenser ; 

There, in a gloomy hollow she found 
A little cottage built of sticks and reeds, 

In homely wise, and wall’d .with sods around, 

In which a witch did dwell iii loathly weeds, 

And wilful want, all careless of her heeds ; 

So choosing solitary to abide 
Tar from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds, , 

And hellish arts, : from people she might hide, , . . - 

And hurt far off, unknown, whomsoever she espied. 

He entered the cottage with these verses in his memory. 
Poor old Janetj bent double with age and bleared with peat- 
smoke, Avas tottering about the hut Avith a birch broom,, mut- 
tering to. herself as she endeavoured to make her hearth and 
floor, a dittle clean for the reception of her expected guests. 
Waverley ’s step made her. start, look upl and fall a-trembliug, 
so- much had her nerves been on the rack for her patron’s 
safety. With difficulty Waverley made her comprehend that 
the Baron was noAv safe from. personal danger; and Avheh her 
mind had admitted that joyful neAvs, it was equally hard to 
make her believe that he was not 'to enter again upon pos- 
session of his estate. ‘It behoved to be,’ she said, ‘he AA'aci 
get it back again; naebody wad, be sae gripple as to tak his 
gear after they had gi’en him a pardon: and for that .Inch- 
Grabbit, I could whiles Avish myseU a Avitch for his sake, if I 
AAm’ena feared the Enemy wad tak me at my word.’ Waverley 
then gave her some money, and promised that her fidelity 
should be rewarded. ■ ‘Hoav can I be reAvarded, sir, sae weel 
as just to see my auld maister and Miss Rose come back < and 
■bruik their ain 1 . 

+A fioAv took leave of Janet, and soon stood beneath 

the Baron’s Patmos.' At a Ioav whistle he observed the vet- 
eran peeping , but to reconnoitre, . like an = old badger: with 
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his head out of his hole. ‘ ‘ Ye hae come rather early, my good 
lad,’ said he, descending ; ‘ I question if the red-coats hae beat 
the tattoo yet, and we ’re not safe till then.’ 

. ‘(^od news cannot he told too soon,’ said Waverley; and 
■with infinite joy communicated to him the happy^ tidings. 
The old man stood for a moment in silent devotion, then 
exclaimed, ‘ Praise he to God 1 I shall see my haim again.’ 

‘ And never, I hope, to part with her more,’ said "Waverley. 

‘ I trust in God not, unless it he to win the means of 
supporting her ; for my things are hut in a hruckle state ; 
— but what signifies warld’s gear?’ 

‘ And if,’ said Waverley modestly, ‘there were a situation in 
life which would put Miss Br^dwardine beyond the uncertainty 
of fortune, and in the rank to . which she was horn, would you 
object to it, my dear Baron, because it would make one of 
your friends the happiest man in the world?’ The Baron 
turned and looked at him with great earnestness^ ‘Yes,’ 
continued Edward, ‘ I shall not consider my sentence of 
banishment as repealed unless you will give me permission to 

accompany you to the Duchran,* and ’ ' 

The Baron seemed collecting all his dignity to make a 
suitable reply to what, at another time, he would have tr^ted 
as the propounding a treaty of alliance between the houses, of 
Bradwardine and Waverley. But his efforts were in vain ; the 
father was too mighty for the Baron ; the pride of birth, and 
ranlc were swept away ; in the joyful surprise a slight' con- 
vulsion passed rapidly Over his features, as he gave way to the 
feelings of nature, threw his arms around Waverley ’s neck, 
and sobbed out — ‘ My son, my son ! if I had been to search 
the world, I would have made my choice here.’ Edward 
returned the embrace vith great sympathy of feeling, and for 
a little while they both kept silence. At length it was broken 
by Edward. ‘ But Miss Bradwardine ? ’ • - 

‘ She had never a wiU but her old father’s ; besides, you are 
a likely youth, of honest principles and high birth ; no, she 
never had any other will than mine, and in my proudest days 
I could not have wished a mair eligible espousal for her than 
the nephew of my excellent old Mend, Sir Everard. But I 
hope, young man, ye deal na rashly in this matter ? I hope 
ye hae secured the approbation of jmur ain friends and allies, 
particularly of your uncle, who is m loco parentis? Ah! we 
maun tak heed o’ that.’ Edward assured him that Sir Everard 
would think himself highly honoured in the flattering reception 
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Iiis proposal had met with, and that it Imd bis entire appro- 
hatioa; in evidence of which he put Colonel Talbot’s letter 
into the Baron’s hand. The Baron read it with great attention, 
‘Sir Everard,’ he said, "always despised wealth in comparison 
of honour and birth ; and indeed he hath no occasion to court 
the J)im Pecunia. Yet I now vdsh, since this lifalcolm turns 
out such a parricide, for 1 can call him no better, as to think 
of alienating the family inheritance — I now ■wish Cds eyes 
fixed on a part of the roof which was visible above the trees) 
that I could have left Bose the auld hurlej'-house and the 
riggs helanging to it. And 3 ^et/ said he, rasuming more 
cheerfoUy, ‘it’s maj’be as weel as it is; for, as Baron of 
Bradwardine, I might have thought it mj' datj' to insist 
upon certain compliances respecting name and bearings, whilk 
now, as a landless laird wi’ a tocherless daughter, no one can 
blame me for departing from.’ 

‘Row, Heaven be praised I ’ thought Edward, ‘ that Sir Everard 
does not hear these scruples ' The three ermines passant and 
rampant hear would certainly have gone together by the ears.’ 
He then, with all the ardour of a young lover, assured the 
Baron that he sought for his happiness only in Bose’s heart and 
hand, and thought himself as happy in her father’s simple 
approbation as if he had settled an earldom upon his daughter. 

They now reached Little Veolan. The goose was smoking on 
the table, and the Bailie brandished his knife and fork, A 
jc^ous greeting took place between him and his patron. The 
kitchen, too, had its company. Auld Janet was established at 
the ingle-nook ; Davie had turned the spit to his immortal 
honour; and even Ban and Buscar, in the liberality of Mac- 
wheehle’s joy, had been stuffed to the throat with food, and 
now lay snoring on the floor. 

The next day conducted the Baron and his young friend to 
the Duchran, where the former was expected, in consequence of 
the success of the nearly unanimous a^lication of the Scottish 
friends of government in his favour. This had been so general 
so powerful that it was almost thought his estate might 
^ve been save^ had it not passed into the rapacious hands or 
his unworthy kinsman, whose right, arising out of the Baron’s 
a^inder, could not be affected by a pardon from the crown. 
The old gentleman, however, said, with his usual spirit, he was 
more gratified hy the hold he possessed in the good opinion of 
ins neighbours tlmn he would have been in being ‘rehabilitated 
and restored in integrum, had it been found practicable.’ 
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"We shall not attempt to describe the meeting of the. father 
and daughter, loving each other so affectionately, and sepa- 
rated under such perilous circumstances. Stih less shall we 
attempt to analyse the deep blush of Rose at receiving the 
compliments of Waverley, or stop to inquire ^vhe|hey she had 
any curiosity respecting the particular cause of his journey to 
Scotland at that period. We shall not even trouble the reader 
vdth the humdrum details of a courtship Sixty Years since. It 
is enough to say that, under so strict a martinet as the Baron, 
aU things were conducted in due form. He took upon himself, 
the morning after their arrival, the task of announcing the 
proposal of Waverley to Rose, which she heard with a proper 
degree of maiden timidity. Fame does, however, say that 
Waverley had the evening before found five minutes tP apprise 
her of what was coming, while the rest of the company were 
looking at three twisted serpents which formed a jet ^eau in 
the garden. 

My fair readers will judge for themselves ; hut, for my part, 
I cannot conceive how so important an affair could be commu- 
nicated in so short a space of time ; at least, it certainly took 
a fall hour in the Baron’s mode of conve3dng it. 

Waverley was now considered as a received lover in all the 
forms. He was made, by dint of smirking and nodding on 
the part of the lady of the house, to sit next Miss Bradwardine 
at dinner, to be Miss Bradwardine’s partner at cards, If he 
came into the room, she of the four Miss Ruhricks who chanced 
to he next Rose was sure to recollect that her thimble or her 
scissors; were at the other end of the room, in order to leave the 
seat nearest to Miss Bradwardine vacant for his occupation. 
And sometimes, if papa and mamma were not in the way to keep 
them on their good behaviour, the misses would titter a little. 
The old Laird of Duchran would also have his occasional jest, and 
the old lady her remark, Even the Baron could not refrain ; 
hut here Rose escaped every embarrassment hut that of conjec- 
ture, for his vdt was usually couched in a Latin quotation. The 
verj’- footmen sometimes grinned too hroadlj’’, the maidservants 
giggled mayhap) too loud, and a provoking air of intelligence 
. seemed to pervade the whole family. Alice Bean, the pretty 
maid of the cavern, who, after her father’s misfortune, as she 
called it, had attended Rose as jUle-de-ckambre, smiled and 
smirked with the best of them. Rose and Edward, however, 
endured aU these little vexatious circumstances as other folks 
.have done before and since, and probably contrived to obtain 
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some indemnification, since tliey are not sui)posed, oii the whole, ^ 
to have been particularly unhappy during Waverley’s six days 
stay at the Duchran. 

It was finally arranged that Edward should go to Waverley- 
Honour to make the necessary arrangements for his marriage, 
thence to London to take the ijroper measures for pleading his 
pardon, and return as soon as ]D0ssible to claim the hand of his 
plighted bride. He also intended in his journey to visit Colonel 
Talbot ; but, above all, it was his most important object to learn 
the fate of the unfortunate Chief of Glennaquoich ; to visit him 
at Carlisle, and to try whether anything could be done for pro- 
curing, if not a pardon, a commutation at least, or alleviation, 
of the punishment to which he was almost certain of being 
condemned ; and, in case of the worst, to offer the miserable 
Flora an asylum Avith Rose, or otherwise to assist her views in 
any mode which might seem possible. The fate of Fergus 
seemed hard to be averted. Edward had abeady striven to 
interest his friend, Colonel Talbot, jn his behalf ; but had been 
given distinctly to understand by his reply that his credit in 
matters of that nature was totally exhausted. 

The Colonel was still in Edinburgh, and proposed to wait 
there for some months upon business confided to him by the 
Duke of Cumberland.' He was to be joined by Lady Emily, to 
whom easy traveRing and goat’s whey were recommended, and 
who Avas to journey nortliAvard under the escort of Francis 
Stanley. BdAvard, therefore, met the Colonel at Edinburgh, 
Avho wished him joy in the kindest manner on his approaching 
hayApiness, and cheerfully undertook many commissions which 
our hero Avas' necessarily obliged to delegate to his charge. 
But on the . subject of Fergus he was inexorable. He satisfied 
EdAvard, indeed, that his interference would be unavailing ; but, 
besides. Colonel Talbot OAvned that he could riot conscientiously 
use any influence in favour of that unfortunate gentleman. 
‘Justice,’ he .said, ‘which demanded some penalty of those who 
had AATapped the Avhole nation in feaf and in mourning, could 
not perhaps have selected a fitter victim. He came to the field 
Avith the fullest light upon the nature of his attempt. He had 
studied and understood the subject. His father’s fate could 
not intimidate him ; the lenity of the laAvs Avliich had restored 
to him his father’s property and lights could not melt him. 
iimtbewas brave, generous, and possessed many good qualities 
qniy rendered him the more dangerous ; that he Avas enlightened 
and accomplished made his crime the less excusable - that he 
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was an enthnsiast in a wrong cause only made him the more 
fit to he its martjn. Above all, he had been the means of 
bringing many hundreds of men into the field who, without 
him, would never have broken the peace of the country. 

‘ I repeat it,’ said the Colonel, ‘ though Heaven knows with 
a heart distressed for him as an individual, that this jmung 
gentleman has studied and fulty understood the desperate game 
which he has played. He threw for life or death, a coronet or 
a coffin ; and he cannot now be permitted, with justice to the 
countr}% to draw stakes because the dice have gone against 
him.’ 

Such was the reasoning of those times, held even by brave 
and humane men towards a vanquished enemy. Let us de- 
voutly hope that, in this respect at least, we shah, never see 
the scenes or hold the sentimente that were general in Britain 
Sixty Tears since. 
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Well— you, and each of you, stand attainted of high treason. 
.What have you to say for yourselves Yrhy the Court should not 
pronounce judgment algainst you, that you die according to 
law . 

Fergus, as the presiding Judge was putting on the fatal cap 
of judgment, placed his own bonnet upon his head, regarded 
h\m -with a steadfast and stem look, and replied in a firm voice, 

‘ I cannot let this numerous audience suppose that to such an 
appeal I have no answer to make. But what I have to say 
you vrould not hear to hear, for my defence vrould he your con- 
demnation. Proceed, then, in the name of God, to do what is 
permitted to you. Yesterday and the day before you have 
condemned loyal and honourable blood to be poured forth like 
water. Spare not mine. Were that of all my ancestors in my 
veins, I would have perilled it in this quarrel.' He resumed his 
seat and refused again to rise. 

Evan Maccombich looked at him with great earnestness, and, 
rising up, seerned anxious to speak ; but the confusion of the 
court, and the perplexity arising from thinking in a language 
. different from that in which he was to express himself,' -kept 
him silent. There was a murmur of compassion among the 
spectators, from the idea that the poor fellow intended to plead 
the influence of bis superior as an excuse for his crime. The 
Judge commanded silence, and encouraged Evan to proceed. 

‘ I was only ganging to say, my lord,' said Evan, in what he 
meant to be an insinuating manner, ‘that if your excellent 
honour and the honourable Court would let Vich Ian Vohr go 
free just this once, and let him gae back to France, and no to 
trouble King George's government again, that orij^ six o' the 
very best of his clan will be willing to be justified in his stead ; 
and if you’ll just let me gae down to Glennaquoich, I ’U feteh 
them up to ye mysell, to head or hang, and you may begin wi’ 
me the very first man.' 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a sort of 
laugh Avas heard in the court at the extraordinary nature of the 
proposal. The Judge checked this indecency, and Evan, looking 
sternly around,^ when the murmur abated, ‘ If the Saxon gentle- 
men are laughing,’ he said, ‘because a poor man, such as me, 
thinks my life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth that of 
Vich Ian Vobr; it 's like enough they may be very right; but if 
they laugh because they think I would not keep my word and 
come back to redeem him, I can tell them they ken neither the 
heart of a Hielandman nor the honour of a gentleman.’ 
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There was no farther inclination to langh among the andiencej 
and a dead silence ensued- 

The Judge then pronounced upon both prisoners the sentence 
of the law of high treason, with all its horrible accompaniments- 
The execution was appointed for the ensuing day. ‘ For you, 
Fergus Mac-Ivor,’ continued the Judge, ‘ I can hold out no 
hope of mercy. You must prepare against to-morrow for your 
last sufferings here, and your great audit hereafter.’ 

‘ I desire nothing else, my"^ lord,’ answered Fergus, in the 
same manly and firm tone. 

The hard eyes of Evan, which had been peipetuaUj* bent 
on his Chie£ were moistened with a tear. 'For you, poor 
ignorant man,’ continued the Judge, 'who, following the ideas 
in which you have been educated, have this day given us a 
st rihin g example how the loyalty dne to the king and state 
alone is, from yonr unhappy ideas of clanship, transferred to 
some ambitious individual who ends by making you the tool 
of his crimes — for you, I say, I feed so much compassion 
that, if you can make up yonr mind to petition for grace, I will 

endeavour to procure it for you. Otherwise ’ 

‘ Grace me no grace,’ said Evan ; ' since you are to shed 
Yich Ian Yohr’s blood, the onlyfevour I would accept from you 
is to hid them loose my hands and gie me my claymore, and 
bide you just a minute sitting where yon are I ’ 

_ ‘Remove the prisoners,’ said the Judge ; ‘his blood he upon 
his own head.’ 

Almost stupified with his feelings, Edward found that the 
rush of the crowd had conveyed him out into the .street ere he 
knew w^t he was domg. His immediate wish was to see and 
speak with Fergus once more. He applied at the Castle where 
his nnfortunate friend was confined, hut was refused admittance. 
'The High Sheriff,’ a non-commissioned officer said, ‘had re- 
quested of the governor that none should be admitted to see 
the prisoner excepting his confassor and his sister.’ 

‘And where was Miss Mac-Ivor?’ They gave him the 
direc'tion. It was the house of a respectable Catholic family 
near Carlisle. 

Ptepulsed from the gate of the Castle, and not venturing to 
make application to the High Sheriff or .Judges in bis own°un- 
popular name, he had recourse to the solicitor who came down 
in Fergus’s behalf. Tliis gentleman told him that it was 
thought the public mind was in danger of being debauched bj' 
the account of the last moments of these perscms,' as given by 
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tlie friends of tiie Pretender.; tfrat tfrere liad been a resolution, 
therefore, to exclude all sucli persons as had not the plea of near 
kindred for attendiiuf upon them. Yet he promised (to oblige 
the heir of '\Yavcrle 3 *-Honour) to get him an order for admittance 
to the prisoner the next morning, before his irons Nvere Icnocked 
off for execution. 

‘ Is it of Fergus I\Iac-Ivor they speak thus,’ thouglit lYaxerley, 
‘ or do I dream 1 Of Fergus, the bold, the chivalrous, the free- 
minded, the lofty chieftain of a tribe devoted to him 1 Is it 
he, that I have seen lead the chase and head the attack, the 
brave, the active, the 5 "oung, the noble, the love of ladies, and 
the theme of song, — is it he who is ironed like a malefactor, 
who is to be dragged on a hurdle to the common gallows, to 
die a lingering and cruel death, and to be mangled hy the 
hand of the most outcast of wretches'? Evil indeed was the 
spectre that boded such a fate as this to the brave Chief of 
Glennaquoich ! ’ 

“With a faltering voice he requested the solicitor to find 
means to warn Fergus of his intended visit, should he obtain 
permission to make it. He then turned away from him, and, 
returning to the inn, wrote^ a scarcely intelligible note to 
Flora Mac-Ivor, intimating his purpose to wait upon her that 
evening. The messenger brought back a letter in Flora’s 
beautiful Italian hand, which seemed scarce to tremble even 
under this load of miser)^ ‘Miss Flora Mac-Ivor,’ the letter 
bore, ‘could not refuse to see the dearest friend of her dear 
brother, even in her present circumstances of unparalleled 
distress.’ 

• When Edward , reached Miss Mac-Ivor’s present place of 
abode he was instantly admitted. In a large and gloomy 
tapestried apartment Flora was seated by a latticed window, 
sewing what seemed to be a garment of white flannel. At a 
little distance sat an elderly woman, ax)parently a foreigner, 
and of a religious order. She was reading in a book of Catholic 
devotion, but when Waverley^ entered Hid it on the table and 
left the room. Flora rose to receive him, and stretched out 
her hand, but neither ventured to attempt speech. Her fine 
complexion was totally gone ; her person considerably emaciated ; 
and her face and hands as white as the purest statuary marble, 
forming a strong contrast with her sable dress and jet-black 
hair. ^ Yet, amid these marks of distress there was nothing 
negligent or ill-arranged about her attire; even her hair, 
though totally without ornament, was disposed with her usual 
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attention to neatness. The first rvords she nttered were, 

‘ Have you .seen him ? ' 

‘Alas, no,’ answered Wavcrlc}’’, ‘I liave been refu.sed 

admittance.’ ^ . 

‘It accords vrith the rest,’ she said; ‘hut we must submit. 
Shall you obtain leave, do you suppose 1 ’ ^ 

‘For — for — to-morrow,’ said Waverley; but muttering the 
last word so faintly that it was almo.st unintelligible. 

‘Ay, then or never,’ said Flora, ‘until’ — she added, looking 
upward — ‘the time when, I trust, we shall all meet. But 1 
hope you will see him while earth yet bears liim. He always 
loved you at his heart, though — but it is vain to talk of the past. 
‘Vain indeed • ’ echoed Waverley. 

‘ Or even of the future, my good friend,’ said Flora, ‘ so far 
as earthly events are concerned ; for how often have I pictured 
to myself the strong possibilit}’’ of this horrid issue, and tasked 
myself to consider how I could support m}- part ; and yet how 
far has all my anticipation fallen short of the unimaginable 
bitterness of this hour!’ 

‘ Bear Flora, if your strength of mind ’ 

‘A}’’, there it is,’ she amswered, somewhat wildly; ‘there is, 
Mr. ’Waverlej’’, there is a busy devil at my heart that whispers 
— but it were madness to listen to it — that the strength of 
mind on which Flora prided herself has murdered her brother 1 ’ 
‘Good God! how can you give utterance to a thought so 
shocking 1 ’ 

‘Ay, is it not so? but yet it haunts me like a phantom; I 
^ow it is unsub.stantial and vain ; but it vjill be present ; will 
intrude its horrors on my mind ; wiU whisper that my brother, 
as volatile as ardent, would have divided his energi&s amid a 
hundred objects. It was I who taught him to concentrate 
them and to gage aU on this dreadful and desperate cast. Oh 
that I could recollect that I had but once said to him, “He 
that striketh with the sword shall die by the sword ” : that I 
had but once said, “PLemain at home; reserve yourself, your 
vassals, your life, for enterprises within the reach of man.” 
But 0, Mr, Waverley, I spurred his fiery temper, and half of 
hi.s ruin at least lies with his sister ! ’ 

The horrid idea which she had intimated, Edward endea- 
voured to combat by every incoherent argument that occurred 
to him. _He recalled to her the principles on wMch both 
thought it their; duty to act, and in which they had been 
.educated. 
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‘ Do not tliink I have forgotten them/ she said, looking up 
nith eager quickness : ‘ I do not regret his attempt because it 
■was vrrong ' — 0 no 1 on that point I am anned — hut because 
it •was impossible it could end othern*isc than thus.’ 

‘ Yet it did not always seem so desperate and hazardous as 
it was : and it would have been chosen by the bold spirit of 
Fergus whether you had approved it or no ; your counsels onl}- 
served to give unity and consistence to his conduct ; to dignify, 
but not to precipitate, his resolution.’ Flora had soon ceased 
to listen to Edward, and was again intent upon her needle- 
work. 

‘Do you remember,’ she said, looking up with a ghastly 
smile, ‘you once found me making Fergus’s bride-favouns, and 
now I am sewing his bridal garment. Our friends here,’ she 
continued, 'with suppressed emotion, ‘ are to give hallowed earth 
in their chapel to the blood}’’ relics of the last Vich Ian Vohr. 
But they ■will not all rest together ; no -7- his head ! — I shall 
not have the last miserable consolation of kissing the cold lips 
of my dear, dear Fergus ! ’ 

The unfortunate Flora here, after one or two hysterical sobs, 
fainted in her chair. The lady, who had been attending in the 
ante-room, now entered hastily, and begged Edward to leave 
the room, but not the house. 

When he was recalled, aftor the space of nearly half an hour, 
he found that, by a strong effort. Miss ]\Iac-Ivor had greatly 
composed herself. It was then he ventured to urge Miss 
Bradwardine’s claim to be considered as an adopted sister, and 
empowered to assist her plans for the future. 

‘ I have had a letter ftom my dear Bose,’ she replied, ‘ to 
the same purpose. Sorrow is selfish and engrossing, or I 
would have ■written to express that, even in my o'wn despair, 
I felt a gleam of pleasure at learning her happy prospects, and 
at hearing^ that the good old Baron has escaped the general 
■wreck. Give this to my dearest Bose ; it is her poor Flora’s 
only ornament of value, and was the gift of a princess.’ She 
put into his hands a case containing the chain of diamonds 
■with which she used to decorate her hair. ‘ To me it is in future 
useless. The kindness of my friends has secured me a retreat 
in the convent of the Scottish Benedictine nuns in Paris. To- 
morrow -— if indeed I can sur'vdve to-morrow — I set forward 
on my journey -with this venerable sister. And now, Mr. 
Waverley, adieu ! May you be as happy -with Bose as your 
amiable dispositions deserve; and think sometimes on the 
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friends you have lost. Do not attempt to sec me again ; it 
vrould he mistaken kindness.’ 

She gave him her hand, on vliicli Edward shed a torrent of 
tears, and with a faltering step withdrew from tlie apartment, 
and returned to the tov*n of Carlisle. At the inn lie found a 
letter from his law friend intimating that he would he admitted 
to Fergus next morning as soon as tiie Castle gates were 
opened, and permitted to remain nith him till the arrival of the 
Sheriff gave signal for the fatal procession. 



CHAPTER LXIX 


A darker departure is near, 

The death drum is muffled, and sable the bier. 

Campbell. 

A fter a sleepless night, the first davm of morning found 
Waverley on the esplanade in front of the old Gothic 
^ gate of Carlisle Castle. But he paced it long in every, 
direction before the hour when, according to the rules of the gar- 
rison, the gates were opened and the drawbridge lowered. He pro- 
duced his order to the sergeant of the guard and was admitted; 

The place of Fergus’s confinement was a gloomy and vaulted 
apartment in the central part of the Castle ; a huge old tower, 
supposed to he of great antiquitj^ and surrounded by outworks,' 
seemingly of Henry VIIL’s time, or somewhat later. The. 
grating of the large old-fashioned bars and bolts, withdrawn 
for the purpose of admitting Edward, was answered by the 
clash of chains, as the unfortunate Chieftain, strongly and 
heavily fettered, shuffled along the stone floor of his prison to 
fling himself into his friend’s arms. 

My dear Edward,’ he said, in a firm and even cheerfal 
voice, ‘this is truly kind. I heard of your approaching happir 
ness ^vith the highest pleasure. And how does Rose? and 
how is our old whimsical friend the Baron? Well, I trust, 
'since I see you at freedom. And how will you settle pre- 
cedence between the three ermines passant and the bear and 
boot-jack ? ’ 

‘ How, 0 how, my dear Fergus, can you talk of such things 
at such a moment 1 ’ 

‘ Why, we have entered Carlisle with happier auspices, to be 
sure ; on the_ 16th of November last, for example,’ when we 
marched in side by side, and hoisted the white flag on these 
ancient towers. But I am no .boy, to sit do'wn and weep 
because the luck has gone against me, I knew the stake 
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which I risked; we played the game boldly mid the forfeit 
shall be paid manfully. And now, since my time is short, let 
me come to the questions that interest me most — the Prince ? 
has he escaped the bloodhounds ? ’ 

‘ He has, and is in safety.’ 

‘ Praised he God for that ! Tell me the particulars of his 
escape.’ 

Waverley communicated that remarkable history, so far as 
it had then transpired, to which Fergus listened with deep, 
interest. He then asked after several other friends ; and made 
many minute inquiries concerning the fate of his own clansmen. 
They had suffered less than other tribes who had been engaged 
in the affair; for, having in a great measure dispersed and 
returned home after the captivity of their Chieftain, according 
to the universal custom of the Highlanders, they were not in 
arms when the insurrection was finally suppressed, and conse- 
quently Were treated with less rigour. This Fergus heard with 
great satisfaction. 

‘You are rich,’ he said, ‘Waverley, and you are generous. 
"When you hear of these poor Mac-Ivors being distressed about 
their miserable possessions by some harsh overseer or agent of 
goyernment, remember you have worn their tartan and are an 
adopted son of their race. The Baron, who laiows our manners 
and lives near our country, will apprise you Of the time and 
means to he their protector. Will you promise this to the last 
Vich Ian Vohr ? ’ 

Edward, as may well he believed, pledged his word'; which 
he afterwards so amply redeemed that his memory still lives 
in these glens by the name of the Friend of the Sons of Ivor. 

; ‘Would to God,’, continued the Chieftain, ‘I could bequeath 
to you my rights to the love and obedience of this primitive 
and brave race ; or at least, as I have striven to do, persuade 
poor Evan to accept of his life upon their terms, and be to 
you what he has been to me, the kindest, the bravest, the’ 
most devoted — 

The tears which his own fate could not draw forth fell fast 
for that of his foster-brother. 

.‘But,’ said he, drying them, ‘that cannot be. You cannot 
be to them Vich Ian Vohr ; and these three magic words,’ said 
he, half siniling, ‘ are the only Opm Sesame to their feelings 
and sympathies, and poor Evan must attend his foster-brother 
in death, as he has done through his whole life.’, 

; ‘Audi am Sure,’ said Maccomhich, raising, himself from the 
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floor, on wliicli, for fear of interrupting their conversation, he 
had lain so still that, in the obscurity of the apartment, 
Edward was not aware of his presence — ‘ I am sure^ Evan 
never desired or deserved a better end than jnst to die with his 
Chieftain.’ 

‘And now,’ said Fergus, ‘while we are upon the subject of 
clanship — what think you now of the prediction of the Bodach 
Glas 1 ’ Then, before Edward could answer, ‘ I saw him again 
last night ; he stood in the slip of moonshine which fell from 
that high and narrow window towards my bed. “ Why should 
I fear him ? ” I thought ; “ to-morrow, long ere this time, I shall 
he as immaterial as he.” “ False spirit,” I said, “ art thou come 
to close thy walks on earth and to enjoy thy triumph in the fall 
of the last descendant of thine enemy ? ” The spectre seemed 
to beckon and to smile as he faded from my sight. What do 
you think of it 1 I asked the same question of the priest, who 
is a good and sensible man; he admitted that the church 
allowed that such apparitions were possible, but urged me not 
to permit my mind to dwell upon it, as imagination plays us 
such strange tricks. What do you think of it 1 ’ 

‘Much as your confessor,’ said Waverley, willing to avoid 
dispute upon such a point at such a moment. A tap at the 
door now announced that good man, and Edward retired while 
he administered to both prisoners the last rites of religion, in 
the mode which the Church of Rome prescribes. 

In about an hour he was re-admitted; soon after, a file of 
soldiers entered with a blacksmith, who struck the fetters from 
the legs of the prisoners. 

‘ You see the compliment they pay to our Highland strength 
and courage ; we have lain chained here like wild beasts, tiU 
our le^ are cramped into palsy, and when they free us they 
send six soldiers with loaded muskets to prevent our taking 
the castle by storm ! ’ 

Edward afterwards learned that these severe precautions had 
been taken in consequence of a desperate attempt of the prison- 
ers to escape, in which they had very nearly succeeded. 

Shortly afterwards the drums of the garrison beat to arms. 

‘ This is the last turn-out,’ said Fergus, ‘ that I shall hear and 
obey. And now, my dear, dear Edward, ere we part let us 
speak of Flora — a subject which awakes the tenderest feeling 
that yet thrills within me.’ 

‘ We part not here ! ’ said Waverley. 

‘ 0 yes, we do ; you must come no farther. Not that I fear 
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■wiat is to follow for myself/ be said prondty. ‘ Nature bas 
her tortures as well as art, and bow happy should Ave think the 
man who escapes from the throes of a mortal and painful dis- 
order in the space of a short half hour 1 And this matter, spin 
it out as they muU, cannot last longer. But what a djdng man 
can suffer firmly may kill a living friend to look upon. This 
same law of high treason,’ be continued, with astonishing firm- 
ness and composure, ‘ is one of the blessings, Edward, ■with 
which your free country has accommodated poor old Scotland ; 
her own jurisprudence, as I have heard, was much milder. 
But I suppose one day or other — when there are no longer an}’’ 
Avild Highlanders to benefit by its tender mercies — they ivill 
blot it from their records as levelling them with a nation of 
cannibals. The mummery, too, of exposing the senseless head 
— they have not the wit to grace mine with a paper coronet; 
there would he some satire in that, Edward. 1 hope they will 
set it on the Scotch gate though, that I may lool^ even after 
death, to the blue hills of my own country, which I love so 
dearly. The Baron Avould have added, 

Moritur, et morieus'dulces reminiscitur Argos.’ 

A hustle, and the sound of wheels and horses’ feet, was now 
heard in the court-yard of the Castle. ‘As I have told you 
why you must not follow me, and these sounds admonish me 
that my time flies fast, tell me how you found poor Flora.’ 

Waverley; with a voice interrupted by suffocating sensations, 
gave some account of the state of her mind. 

‘ Poor Flora ! ’ answered the Chief, ‘ she could have borne her 
own sentence of death, but not mine. You, "Waverley, wiU soon 
know the happiness of mutual affection in the married state — 
long, long may Rose and you enjoy it! — hut you can neA’^er 
know the purity of feeling which combines two orphans like 
Flora and me, left alone as it Avere in the world, and being all 
in all to each other from our \'ery infancy. But her strong sense 
of duty and predominant feeling of loj’-alty wiU give neAv nerve 
to her mind after the immediate and acute sensation of this 
parting has passed away. She AviU then think of Fergus as of 
the heroes of our race, upon whose deeds she loved to dwell.’ 

‘ ShaU she not see you then 1 ’ asked Waverley. ‘ She seemed 
to expect it.’ , 

‘A necessary deceit wiU spare her the last dreadful parting. 
I could not part witli her without tears, and I cannot hear that 
these men should think they have poAver to extort them. She 
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•was made to believe sbe would see me at. a later bour, and this 
letter, wbicb my confessor -will deliver, vill apprise her that all 
is over.’ 

An officer now appeared and intimated that the High Sheriff 
and his attendants waited before the gate of the Castle to claim 
the bodies of Fergus i\Iac-Ivor and Evan I^faccombich. ‘ I 
come,’ said Fergus. Accordingly, supporting Edward by the 
arm and followed by Evan Dim and the priest, he moved down 
the stairs of the tower, the soldiers bringing up the rear. The 
court was occupied by a squadron of dragoons and a battalion 
of infantry, drawn up in hollow square. Within their ranks 
was the sledge or hurdle on which the prisoners were to be 
drawn to the place of execution, about a mile distant from 
Carlisle. It was painted black, and drawn by a white home. 
At one end of the vehicle sat the executioner, a horrid-looking 
fellow, as beseemed his trade, with the broad axe in his band ; 
at the other end, next the horse, was an empt}’ seat for two 
peraons. Through the deep and dark Gothic archway that 
opened on the drawbridge were seen on horseback the High 
Sheriff and his attendants, whom the etiquette bet^vixt the ci\dl 
and inilitarj’’ powers did not permit to come farther. ‘ This is 
well GOT CP for a closing scene,’ said Fergus, smiling disdainfully 
as he gazed ^around upon the apparatus of terror. Evan Dhu 
exclaimed with some eagerness, after looking at the dragoons, 
‘These are the chields that galloped off at Gladsmuir, 
before- we could kill a dozen o’ them. They look bold enough 
now, however.’ The priest entreated him to be silent. 

The sledge now approached, and Fergus, turning round, 
embraced Waverley, kissed him on each side of the face, and 
stepped nimbly into his place. Evan .sat down by his side. 
The priest was to follow in a carriage belonging to his patroui 
the Catholic gentleman at whose house Flora resided. * As 
Fergus waved his hand to Edward the ranks closed around tlie 
sledge, and the whole procession began to move forward. There 
was a momentary stop at the gateway, while the governor of the 
Castle and the High Sheriff went through a short ceremony, 
the militar}’- officer there delivering over the persons of the 
criminals to the civil power. ‘ God sav^e King George ! ’ said 
the High Sheriff. When the formality concluded, Fergus stood 
erect in the sledge, and, with a firm and steady voice, replied, 

God save King James I’ These were the last words which 
Waverley heard him. speak. ' ' 

The procession resumed its march, and the sledge vanished 
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from beneath the portal, under wliich It had stopped for an 
instant. The dead march was then heard, and its melancholy 
sounds were mingled with those of a muffled peal tolled from 
the neighbouring cathedral. The sound of the military music 
died away as the procession moved on ; the sullen clang of the 
bells was soon heard to sound alone. 

The last of the soldiers had now disappeared from under the 
vaulted archway through which they had been filing for several 
minutes; the court-yard was now totally empty, but Waverley 
still stood there as if stupified, his eyes fixed upon the dark 
pass where he had so lately seen the last glimpse of his friend. 
At length a female servant of the governor’s, struck with com- 
passion at the stupified misery which his countenance expressed, 
asked him if he would not walk into her master’s house and sit 
downl She was obliged to repeat her question twee ere he 
comprehended her, but at length it recalled him to himself. 
Declining the courtesy b}’’ a hasty gesture, he pulled his hat over 
his eyes, and, leaving the Castle, walked as swiftly as he could 
through the empty streets till he regained his inn, then rushed 
into an apartment and bolted the door. 

In about an hour and a half, which seemed an age of un- 
utterable suspense, the sound of the drums and fifes performing 
a lively air, and the confused murmur of the crowd which now 
filled the streets, so lately deserted, apprised him* that aU was 
finished, and that the military and populace were returning 
from the dreadful scene. I will not attempt to describe his 
sensations. 

In the evening the priest made him a visit, and informed him 
that he did so by directions of his deceased friend, to assure 
him that Fergus Mac-Ivor had died as he lived, and remembered 
his friendship to the last. He added, he had also seen Flora, 
whose state of mind seemed more composed since all was over. 
With her and sister Theresa the priest proposed next day to 
leave Carlisle for the nearest seaport from which they could 
embark for France. Waverley forced on this good man a ring 
of some value and a sum of money to be employed (as he 
thought might gratify Flora)_ in the services of the Catholic 
church for the memory of his fnend. ‘ Fungarque inani munere^ 
he repeated, as the ecclesiastic retired. ‘Yet why not class 
these acts of remembrance with other honours, with which 
afiection in all sects pursues the memory of the dead?’ 

The next morning ere day-light he took leave of the town of 
Carlisle, promising to himself never again to enter its walls. 
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He dated hardly look hack towards the Gothic battlements of 
the fortified gate under which he passed, for the place is 
surrounded ^7ith an old wall. ‘ They 're no there,' said Alick 
Polwarth, who guessed the cause of the dubious look which 
"Waverley cast backward, and who, with the vulgar appetite 
for the horrible, was master of each detail of the butcher}- — 
‘ The heads are ower the Scotch yate, as they ca’ it. It 's a 
great pit}- of Evan Dhu, who was a ver}- weel-raeaning, good- 
natured man, to be a Hielandman; and indeed so was the 
Laird o’ Glennaquoich too, for that matter, when he wasna in 
ane o’ his tirrivies.’ 
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CHAPTER LXX 

Dulce Tiomum 


T he impression of horror with which Waverlcy left Car- 
lisle softened by degrees into melancholy, a OTadation 
which was accelerated by the painful yet soothing task 
of vnriting to Hose ; and, while he could not suppress his own 
feelings of the calamity, he endeavoured to place_ it in a light 
which might grieve her mthout shocking her imagination,^ The 
picture -TOich he drew for her benefit be gradually familiarised 
to his own mind, and his next letters were more cheerful, and 
referred to the prospects of peace and happiness which lay before 
them. Yet, though his first horrible sensations had sunk into 
melancholy, Edward had reached his native countrj'- before he 
could, as usual on former occasions, look round for enjojunent 
upon the face of nature. 

He then, for the first time since leaving Edinburgh, began 
to experience that pleasure which almost all feel who return to 
a verdant, populous, and highly cultivated country from scenes 
of waste desolation or of solitary and melancholy grandeur. 
But how were those feelings enhanced w^hen he entered on the 
domain so long possessed by his forefathers ; recognised the old 
oaks of lYaverley-Chace ; thought with what delight he should 
introduce Rose to all his favourite haunts ; beheld at length the 
towers of the venerable hall arise above the woods w^hich em- 
bowered h, and finally threw himself into the arms of the vener- 
able relations to whom he owed so much duty and affection ! 

The happiness of their meeting was not tarnished by a single 
word of reproach. On the contrary, whatever pain Sir Everard 
and Mrs. Rachel had felt during Waverley’s perilous engage- 
ment with the young Chevalier, it assorted too well with the 
principles in which they had been brought up to incur reproba- 
tion, or even censure. Colonel Talbot also had smoothed the 
way with great address for Edward’s favourable reception by 
dwelling upon his gallant behaviour in the military character, 
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particiilarlj* his hravcry and generositj’ at Preston; until, 
'svarmed at the ide^i of their nephew’s engaging in single com- 
bat, making prisoner, and sa^^ng from slaughter so distinguished 
an officer as the Colonel himself, the imagination of the Baronet 
and his sister ranked the exi)loits of Edward with those of Wili- 
bert, Hildebrand, and Higel, the vaunted heroes of their line. 

The appearance of lYaverley, embrowned by exercise and 
dignified by the habits of military discipline, had acquired 
an athletic and hard}' character, which not only verified the 
Colonel’s narration, but surprised and delighted all the in- 
habitants of Waverley-Honour. They crowded to see, to hear 
him, and to sing his praises, hlr. Pembroke, who secretly ex- 
tolled his spirit and courage in embracing the gei^uine cause 
of the Church of England, censured his pupil gently, neverthe- 
less, for being so careless of his manuscripts, which indeed, he 
said, had occasioned him some personal inconvenience, as, upon 
the Baronet’s being arrested by a king’s messenger, he had 
deemed it prudent to retire to a concealment called ‘The 
Priest’s Hole,’ from the use it had been put to in former days; 
where, he assured our hero, the butler had thought it safe to 
venture ^vith •food only once in the day, so that he had been 
repeatedly compelled to dine upon victuals either absolutely 
cold or, what was worse, only half warm, not to mention that 
sometimes his bed had not been arranged for two days to- 
gether. Waverley’s mind involuntarily turned to the Patmos 
of the Baron of Bradwardine, who was well pleased with Janet’s 
fare and a few bunches of straw stowed in a cleft in the front 
of a sand-cliff ; but he made no remarks upon a contrast which 
could only mortify his worthy tutor. 

All was now in a bustle to prepare for the nuptials of Ed- 
ward, an event to which the good old Baronet and Mrs. Rachel 
looked forward as if to the renewal of their own youth. The 
match, as Colonel Talbot had intimated, had seemed to them 
in the highest degree eligible, having every recommendation but 
wealth, of which they thernselves had more than enough. Mr. 
Clippurse was therefore summoned to Waverley-Honour, under 
better auspices than at the commencement of our story. But 
Mr. Clippurse came not alone ; for, being now stricken in years, 
he had associated with him a nephew, a younger vulture (as our 
English J uvenal, who tells the tale of Swallow the attorney, might 
have called him}, and they now carried on business as Messrs. 
GHppurse and Hookem, These worthy gentlemen had directions 
to make the necessary settlements on the most splendid scale of 
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liberalifc)^ as if Edward were to wed a jjeeress in her oini rights 
with her paternal estate tacked to the fringe of her ermine. 

But before entering upon a subject of proverbial delay, I 
must remind my reader of the progress of a stone roUed do^vn- 
hill by an idle truant hoy (a pastime at which I was myself 
expert in my more juvenile years) ; it moves at first slowly, 
avoiding by mflection every obstacle of the least importance; 
but when it has attained its full impulse, and draws near the 
conclusion of ite career, it smokes and thmiders down, taking a 
rood at every spring, clearing hedge and ditch like a Yorkshire 
huntsman, and becoming most furiously rapid in its course 
when it is nearest to being consigned to rest for ever. Even 
such is thp course of a narrative like that which you are pe- 
rusing. Irie earlier events are studiously dwelt upon, that you, 
kind reader, may be introduced to the character rather by nar- 
rative than by the duller medium of direct description; but 
when the story- draws near its close, we hurrj^ over the circum- 
stances, however important, which your imagination must have 
forestalled, and leave you to suppose those things which it would 
be abusing your patience to relate at length. 

"We are, therefore, so far from attempting to trace the dull 
progress of Messrs. Olippurse and Hookem, or that of their 
worthy official brethren who had the charge of suing out the 
pardons of Edward Waverley and his intended father-in-law, 
that we can but touch upon matters more attractive. The 
mutual epistles, for example, which were exchanged between 
Sir Everard and the Baron upon this occasion, though match- 
less specimens of eloquence in their way, must he consigned to 
merciless oblivion, ^or can 1 tell you at length how worthy 
Aunt Bachel, not without a dehcate and affectionate allusion 
to the circumstances which had transferred Bose’s maternal 
diamonds to the hands of Donald Bean Lean, stocked her casket 
with a set of jewels that a duchess might have envied More- 
over, the reader will have the goodness to imagine that Job 
Houghton and his dame were suitably provided for, although 
they could never be persuaded that their son fell otherwise 
than fighting by the jmung squire’s side ; so that Alick, who, 
as a lover ot truth, had made many needless attempts to ex- 
pound the real circumstances to them, was finally ordered to 
say not a word more upon the subject. He indemnified him- 
self, however, by the liberal allowance of desperate battles, 
gnsly executions, and raw-head and bloody-hone stories with 
which he astonished the servants’-haU. 
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But although these important matters may be briefly told in 
narrative, like a newspaper report of a Cbancerj’- suit,_ yet, with 
all tbe urgency wlncb Waverley could use, tbe real time wbicb 
tbe law proceedings occupied, joined to tbe delay occasioned 
by tbe mode of travelling at that period, rendered it considera- 
bly more than two months ere Waverley, baying left England, 
alighted once more at tbe mansion of the Laird of Ducbran to 
claim tbe band of bis plighted bride. 

Tbe day of his marriage was fixed for tbe sixth after bis 
arrival. The Baron of Bradwardine, with whom bridals, christen- 
ings, and funerals were festivals of high and solemn import, 
felt a little hurt that, including the family of tbe Ducbran and 
all tbe immediate vicinity who bad title to be present on such 
an occasion, there could not be above thirty persons collectedi 
‘ When he was married,’ be observed, ‘ three hundred horse of 
gentlemen bom, besides servants, and some score or two of 
Highland lairds who never got on horseback, were present 
on tbe occasion.’ 

But bis pride found some consolation in reflecting that, he 
and bis son-in-law having been so lately in arms against govern- 
ment, it might give matter of reasonable fear and offence to 
tbe ruling powers if they were to collect together tbe kith, kin, 
and allies of their bouses, arrayed in effeir of war, as was the 
ancient custom of Scotland on these occasions — ‘ And, with- 
out dubitation,’ he concluded with a sigh, ‘ many of those who 
would have rejoiced most freely upon these joyful espousals 
are either gone' to a better place or are. now exiles from their 
native land.’ 

Tbe marriage took place on the appointed day. Tbe Rever- 
end Mr. Rubrick, kinsman to tbe proprietor of the hospitable 
mansion where it was solemnised, and chaplain to tbe Baron of 
Bradwardine, bad the satisfaction to unite their bands ; and 
Frank Stanley acted as bridesman, having joined Edward with 
that view soon after bis arrival. Lady Emily and Colonel 
Talbot bad proposed being present ; but Lady Emily’s health, 
when the day approached, was found inadequate to the journey. 
In amends it was arranged that Edward Waverley and his lady, 
who, with the Baron, proposed an immediate journey to Waver- 
ley-Honour, should in their way spend a few days at an estate 
which Colonel Talbot had been tempted to purchase in Scotland 
as a very great bargain, and at which he. proposed to reside for 
some time. 



CHAPTER LXXr 

This is no mine ain house, I ken by the bigging o’t. 

Old Song. 

T he nuptial party travelled in great style. There was 
a coach and six after the newest pattern, which Sir 
Everard had presented to his nephew, that dazzled Avith 
its splendour the eyes [of one half of Scotland; there Avas the 
family coach of Mr. Ruhrick; — both these were croAvded AAith 
ladies, — and there were gentlemen on horseback, Avith their 
servants, to the number of a round . score. Nevertheless, with- 
out ha-ving the fear of famine before his eyes, Bailie Macwheeble 
met them in the . road to entreat that they would pass by his 
house at Little Veolan. The Baron stared, and said his. son 
and he would certainly ride by . Little Veolan and pay their 
compliments to the Bailie, but could not think of bringing AAuth 
them the ‘ haiU, comitattis nuptialis, or matrimonial procession.’ 
He added, ‘ that, as he understood that the barony had been 
sold by its unworthy possessor, he was glad to see his old friend 
Duncan had regained his situation under the new Domimis, or 
proprietor.’ The Bailie ducked, bowed, and fidgeted, and then 
again insisted upon his invitation ; until the Baron, though 
rather piqued at the pertinacity of his instances, could not 
jievertheless refuse to consent Avithout making evident sensations 
Avhich he Avas anxious to conceal. 

He fell into a deep study as they approached the top of the 
avenue, and was only startled from it by observing that the 
battlements were replaced, the ruins cleared aAv^ay, and (most 
Avonderful of all) that the two great stone bears, those mutilated 
Dagons of his idolatry, had resumed their posts over the ga^te- 
Avay. ‘ N OAv this new proprietor,’ said he to Edward, ‘ has shoAvn 
■mair gu.sto, as the Italians call it, in the short time he has had 
this domain, than that hound Malcolm, though I bred him here 
mysell, has acquired vita adhuc durante. And noAV I talk of 
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"hounds, is not yon Ban and Buscar wlio come sconping up tlie 
avenue vritli Davie Rellatlej’’ ? ’ 

‘I vote vre should go to meet them, sir,’ said Waverley, ‘for 
I believe the present master of the house is Colonel Talbot, who 
■will expect to see us. We hesitated to mention to you at first 
that he had purchased your ancient patrimonial properly, and 
even yet, if you do not incline to visit him, we can pass on to 
the Bailie’s.’ 

The Baron had occasion for all his magnanimity. However, 
he drew a long breath, took a long snuff, and observed, since 
they had brought him so far, he could not pass the Colonel’s 
gate, and he would be happy to see the new master of his old 
tenants. He alighted aecordingl}^, as did the other gentlemen 
and ladies ; he gave his arm to his daughter, and as they 
descended the avenue pointed out to her how speedily the 
‘ Dha Pecunia of the Southron — tbeir tutelaiy deity, he 
might call her — bad removed the marks of spoliation.’ 

In truth, not only had the felled trees been removed, but, 
their stumps being grubbed up and the earth round them 
levelled and sown -with grass, every mark of devastation, unless 
■to an eye intimately acquainted with the spot, was already 
■totally obliterated. There was a similar reformation in the 
outward man of Da'vie Gellatley, who met them, every now and 
then stopping to admire the new suit which graced his person, 
in the same colours as formerly, but bedizened fine enough to 
have served Touchstone himself. He danced up -with his usual 
ungainly fi-olics, first to the Baron and then to Rose, passing 
his hands over Ins clothes, crying, ‘ Bra’, bra’ Da-vie,’ and scarce 
able to sing a bar to an end of hrs thousand-and-one songs for 
the breathless extravagance of his joy. The dogs also aclmowl- 
edged their old master with a thousand gambols. ‘ Upon my 
conscience. Rose,’ ejaculated the Baron, ‘ the gratitude o’ thae 
dumb brutes and of that puir innocent brings the tears into 
my auld een, while that schellum Malcolm — but I ’m obhged 
to Colonel Talbot for putting my hounds into such good con- 
dition, and like\vise for puir Da'vie. But, Rose, my dear, we must 
hot permit them to be a life-rent burden upon the estate.’ 

As he spoke. Lady Emily, leaning upon the arm of her 
husband, met the party at the lower gate with ’a thousand 
welcomes. After the ceremony of introduction had been gone 
through, -much abridged by the ease and excellent breeding of 
Lady Emily, she apologised for_ ha^ving used a little art te wile 
them back to a xdace vhich might awaken some painful reflec- 
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tions — ‘But as it was to cliange masters, we were veiy flesirous 

that the Baron ’ ^ i 1 1 

‘ Mr, Bradwardine, madam, if you please, said the old 

gentleman. 

‘ — Mr. Bradwardine, then, and Mr. Waverley^ should see 
what we have done towards restoring the mansion of your 
fathers to its former state,’ 

The Baron answered with a low bow. Indeed, when he 
entered the court, excepting that the heavy stables, wliich had 
been burnt down, were rcjilaced b}' buildings of a lighter and 
more picturesque appearance, all seemed as much as possible 
restored to the state in which he had left it wlien he assumed 
arms some months before. Tlie pigeon-house was rcpleni.shed ; 
the fountain played ivith its usual activity, and not only the hear 
who predominated over its basin, but all the other bears what- 
soever, were replaced on their several station.s, and renewed or 
repaired with so much care that they bore no tokens of the 
violence which had so lately descended upon them. Wliile these 
minutiffi had been so heedfully attended to, it is scarce n^s- 
sary to add that the house itself had been thoroughly repaired, 
as well as the gardens, with the strictest attention to maintain 
the original character of both, and to remove as far as possible 
aU. appearance of the ravage they had sustained. The Baron 
gazed in silent wonder ; at length he addressed Colonel Talbot — 

‘ "While I acknowledge my obligation to you, sir, for the re.s- 
toration of the badge of our family, I cannot but marv^el that 
you have nowhere established your own crest, whilk is, I believe, 
a mastiff, anciently called a talbot ; as the poet has it, 

A talbot strong, a sturdy tyke. 

At least such a dog is the crest of the martial and renowned 
Earls of Shrewsbury, to whom your family are probably blood 
relations.’ 

‘ I believe,’ said the Colonel, smiling, ‘ our dogs are whelps 
of the same litter ; for my part, if crests were to di.spute prece- 
. dence, I should be apt to let them, as the proverb says, “ fight 
dog, fight bear.” ’ 

As he made this speech, at which the Baron took another 
long pinch of snuff, they had entered the house, that is, the 
Baron, Rose, and Lady Emily, with young Stanley and the 
Baihe, for Edward and the rest of the party remained on the ter- 
race to e.xamine a new greenhouse stocked with the finest 
plants. The Baron resumed his favourite topic — ‘However it 
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may please yow to derogate from tlie lionour of your turgonet, 
Colonel Talbot, vrbicli is doubtless 5'our humour, as I have seen 
in other gentlemen of birth and honour in your country, I must 
again repeat it as a most ancient and distinguished bearing, as 
•well as that of my young friend Francis Stanlej^, n-hich is the 
eagle and child.’ 

‘ The bird and bantling they call it in Derbyshire, sir,’ said 
Stanley. 

‘Ye’re a daft callant, sir,’ said the Baron, who had a great 
liking to this young man, perhaps because he sometimes teased 
him — ‘ Ye ’re a daft callant, and I must coi-rect you some of 
these days,’ shaking his great brown fist at him. ‘ But what I 
meant to say. Colonel Talbot, is, that youi-s is an ancient 
prosapia, or descent, and since you have lawfully and justly 
acquired the estate for you and yours which I have lost for me 
and mine, I wish it may remain in your name as many centuries 
as it has done in that of the late proprietor’s.’ 

‘ That,’ answered the Colonel, ‘ is very handsome, Mr, Brad- 
wardine, indeed.’ 

‘ And yet, sir, I cannot but marvel that you, Colonel, whom 
I noted to have so much of the amor patrico when we met in 
Edinburgh as even to vilipend other countries, should have 
chosen to establish your Lares, or household gods, procul a 
patrice finibus, and in a manner to expatriate jmurself.’ 

‘Why really, Baron, I do not see why, to keep the secret of 
these foolish boys, Waverlej^ and Stanley, and of my -wife, who 
is no -wiser, one old soldier should continue to impose upon 
another. _ You must know, then, that I have so much of that 
same prejudice in favour of my native countrj'^, that the sum 
of money which I advanced to the seller of this extensive barony 

has only purchased for me a box in shire, called Brere- 

wood Lodge, -with about two hundred and fifty acres of land, 
the chief merit of which is, that it is -within a very few miles of 
W averley-Honour. ’ 

‘And who, then, in the name of Heaven, has bought this 
property V 

‘ That,’ said the Colonel, ‘ it is this gentleman’s profession to 
explain.’ 

The Ifeilie, whom this reference regarded, and who had all 
this while shifted from one foot to another with great , im- 
patience, ‘ like a hen,’ as he afterwards said, ‘ upon a het 
girdle ’ ; and chuckling, he might have added, like the said hen 
in aU the glory of la3dng an egg, now pushed forward. ‘ That 
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I can, tliat I can, j'our honour,’ drawing from liis p^het a 
budget of papers, and unt}dng the red tape with a hand trem- 
bling with eagerness. ‘ Here is the disposition and assignation 
by Malcolm Bradwardine of Ineb-Grabbit, regularly signed and 
tested in terms of the statute, whereby, for a certain sum of 
sterling money presently contented and paid to him, be has 
disponed, alienated, and conve3'ed the whole estate and barony 
of Bradwardine, Tull3'’-Veolan, and others, with the fortalice 

and manor-place ’ , 

‘ For God’s sake, to the point, sir ; I have all that by hearty • 
said the Colonel. 

‘ — To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq.,’ pursued the 
Bailie, 'his heirs and assignees, simply and irredeemably, to be 

held either a me. vel de me ’ 

‘Pray read short., sir.’ 

‘On the conscience of an honest man. Colonel, I read as 
short as is consistent uith stjde — under the burden and reser- 
vation always ’ 

‘ Mr. Macwheeble, this would outlast a Russian winter : give 
me leave. In short, Mr. Bradwardine, your family estate is 
j’-our own once more in full property, and at 3'our absolute dis- 
posal, but only burdened with the sum advanced to re-purchase 
it, wmch I understand is utterlj’’ dig^roportioned to its value.’ 

‘An auld sang — an auld .sang, if it please your honours,’ 
cried the Bailie, rubbing his hands ; ‘look at the rental book.’ 

‘ — "Which sum being advanced by Mr. Edward "Waverle}', 
chiefly from the price of his father’s property which I bought 
from Mm, is secured to his lady your daughter and her family 
by this marriage.’ 

‘It Is a catholic security,’ shouted the Bailie, ‘to Piose 
Comyne Bradwardine, alias "Wauverley, in life-rent, and the 
cMldren of the said marriage in fee ; and I made up a wee bit 
minute of an antenuptial contract, intuitu matrimonij, so it 
cannot be subject to reduction hereafter, as a donation inter 
%imm ei uxorem’ 

It Is difficult to say whether the worthy Baron was most 
delighted with the restitution of his ffimity propertj^ or with 
the delicacy and generosity that left him unfettered to pursue 
his purpose in disposing of it after his death, and which avoided 
as much as posrible even the appearance of lajdng him under 
pecuniary obligation. When his first pause of jov and astonish- 
ment was over, his thoughts turned to the unworthy heir-male. 
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-who, be pronounced, bad sold liis birthright, like Esau, for a 
mess o’ pottage. 

‘ But -svlia cookit the parritch for him 1 ’ exclaimed the Bailie ; 
‘ I -svad like to ken that ; — wba but j'our honour ’s to command, 
Duncan Macwheeble 1 His honour, young iMr. Wauxerley, put 
it a’ into my hand fitie the beginning — fcie the first calling o’ 
the summons, as I may say. 1 curcumvented them — I played 
at bogle about the hush wi’ them — I cajolled them ; and 
if I havena gieu Inch-Grabbit and Jamie Ho\He a bonnie 
begunk, they ken themselves. Him a ^sTiter ! I didna gae 
slax^dash to them aH’ our young bra’ bridegroom, to gar them 
baud up the market. Na, na ; I scared them vi’ our Avild 
tenantrj^ and the Mac-Ivors, that are but ill settled yet, till 
they durstna on ony errand whatsoever gang' ower the door- 
stane after gloaming, for fear John Heatherblutter, or some 
siccan dare-the-deil, should tak a baff at them ; then, on the 
other hand, I beflummed them \ri’ Colonel Talbot; wad they 
offer to keep up the price again’ the Duke’s friend 1 did they 
na ken wha was master ? had they na seen eneugh, by the sad 
example of mony a puir misguided unhapi)y body ’ 

‘ Who went to Derby, for example, Mr. Macwheeble 1 ’ said 
the Colonel to him aside. 

* 0 whisht, Colonel, for the love o’ God ! let that flee stick i’ 
the wa’. There were mopy good folk at Derby ; and it ’s ill 
speaking of halters ’ — ^vith a .sly cast of his eye toward the 
Baron, who was in a deep reverie. 

Starting out of it at once, he took Macwheeble by the button 
and led him into one of the deep window recesses, whence only 
fragmente of their conversation reached the rest of the part}^ 
It certainly related to stamp-paper and parchment ; for no. 
other subject, even from the mouth of his patron, and he once 
more an efficient one, could have arrested so deeply the Bailie’s 
reverent and absorbed attention. 

‘ I underetand your honour perfect^ ; it can be dune as eas}’’ 
as taking out a decreet in absence.’ 

‘ To her and him, after my demise, and to their heirs-male, 
but prefemng the second son, if God shall bless them with 
two, who is to carrj’’ the name and arms of Bradwardine of that 
ilk, without any other name or armorial bearings whatsoever.’. 

‘ Tut, your honour ! ’ whispered the Bailie, ‘ I ’U mak a slight 
jotting the mom ; it will cost but a charter of resignation in 
/avorem ; and I ’ll hae it ready for the next term in Exchequer.’ 

Their private conversation ended, the Baron was now sum- 
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moned to do tlie honours of TullyA’'eolan to new guests. 
These were Major Melville of Cairn vreckan and the llcverend 
Mr. Morton, followed by two or three others of the Baron s 
acquaintances, who had been made ])rivy to his having again 
acquired the estate of his fathers. The shouts of the villagers 
were also heard beneath in the court-yard ; for Saunders 
Saunderson, who had kept the secret for several days with 
laudable prudence, had unloosed his tongue upon beholding 
the ai-rival of the carriages. 

But, while Edward received Major Melville with politeness 
and the clergyman with the most affectionate and grateful 
kindness, bis father-in-law looked a little awkward, as un- 
certain how he should answer the necessary claims of hos- 
pitality to his guests, and forward the festivity of his tenants. 
Lady Emily relieved him by intimating that, though she must 
be an indifferent representative of Mrs. Edward Waverley in 
many respects, she hoped the Baron would apjjrove of the 
entertainment she had ordered in expectation of so many 
guests 3 and that they would find such other accommodations 
provided as might in some degree support the ancient hos- 
pitality of Tully-Veolan. , It is impossible to describe the 
pleasure which this assurance gave the Baron, who, vith an 
air, of gallantry half appertaining to the stiff Scottish laird 
aiid half to the dfiicer in the French service, offered his , arm to 
the fair speaker, and led the way, In something between a 
stride and a minuet step, into the large dining parlour, followed 
by all the rert of the good company.. 

By dink of Sannderson’s directions and exertions, all here, 
as well as in the other apartments, had been disposed as much 
as possible according to the old arrangement; and where new 
movables had been necessary, they had been selected in the 
same character with the old furniture. There was one addi- 
tion to this fine old apartment, however, which drew tears 
into the Baron’s eyes. It was a large and spirited painting, 
representing Fergus Mac-Ivor and Waverley in their Highland 
dress, the scene a wild, rocl^, and mountainous pass, ■ down 
which the clan were descending in the background. It was 
taken fi'om a spirited sketch, drawn while they were in Edin- 
burgh by a young man of high genius, and had been painted 
oii a fuU-length scale by an eminent London artist. Rae- 
burn himself (whose ‘Highland Chiefs’ do-all but walk out 
of the canvas) could not have done more justice to -the sub- 
ject; and the ardent, fiery, and impetuous character- of the 
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unfortunate Chief of Glennaquoicli was finely contrasted nith 
tlie contemplative, fanciful, and entlnisiastic expression of liis 
happier fiiend. Beside this painting hung the arms which 
Waverley had home in the unfortunate civil war. The whole 
piece was heheld ^vith admiration and deeper feelings. 

hlen must, however, , oat, in spite both of sentiment and 
vertu ; and the Baron, while he assumed the lower end of the 
table, insisted that Lad}' Brail}’- should do the honours of 
the head, that they might, he said, set a meet example te 
the young folk. After a pause of delibeiution, employed in 
adjusting in his omi brain the precedence between the Pres- 
b}’terian Idrk and Episcopal church of Scotland, he requested 
]\Ir. Morton, as the stranger, would crave a blessing, observing 
that Mr. Rubrick, who was at home, would return thanks for 
the distinguished mercies it had been his lot to experience. 
The dinner was excellent. Saunderson attended in fiiU cos- 
tume, with all the former domestics, who had been collected, 
exceptuig one or two, that had not been heard of since the 
affair OteCulloden. The cellars were stocked with wine which 
was pronounced to he superb, and it had been contrived that 
the Bear of the Fountain, in the court-yard, should (for that 
night only) play excellent brandy punch for the benefit of the 
lower orders. 

When the dinner was over the Baron, about to propose a 
, toast, cast a somewhat sorrowful look upon the sideboard, 
which, however, exhibited much of his plate, that had either 
been secreted or purchased by neighbouring gentlemen from 
the soldiery, and by them gladly restored to the original 
owner. 

‘In the late times,’ he said, ‘those must be thankful who 
have saved life and land ; yet when I am about to pronounce 
this toast, I cannot but regret an old heir-loom. Lady Emily, 
a poculum potatorum, Colonel Talbot ’ 

Here the Baron’s elbow was gently touched by his major- 
domo, and, turning round, he beheld in the hands of Alexander 
ab Alexandro the celebrated cup of Saint Duthac, the Blessed 
Bear of Bradwardine ! I question if the recovery of his estate 
afforded him more rapture. ‘By my honour,’ he said, ‘one 
might almost believe in brownies and fairies, Lady Emily, when 
your ladyship is in presence I ’ 

‘I am truly happy,’ said Colonel Talbot, ‘that, by the 
recover}’- of this piece of family antiquity, it has fallen 
within my power to give you some token of my deep interest 
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in all tliat concerns my young friend Edward. But that you 
may not suspect Lady Emily for a sorceress, or me for a 
conjuror, which is no joke in Scotland, I must tell you that 
Frank Stanle}’’, your :6end, who has been seized "with a tartan 
fever ever since he heard Edward’s tales of old Scottish 
manners, happened to describe to us at second-hand' this re- 
markable cup. My servant, Spontoon, who, like a true old 
soldier, observes everything and says little, gave me after- 
wards to understand that he thought he had seen the piece of 
plate Mr. Stanley mentioned in the possession of a certain 
Mrs. Nosebag, who, having been originally the helpmate of a 
pawnbroker, had found opportunity during the late unpleasant 
scenes in Scotland to trade a little in her old line, and so 
became the depositary of the more valuable part of the sppil 
of half the army. You ma}'’ believe the cup was speedily 
recovered ; and it will give me very great pleasure if you allow 
me to suppose that its value is not diminished by having been 
restored through my means.’ 

A tear mingled with the wine which the Baron fillSd, as he 
proposed a cup of gratitude to Colonel Talbot, and ‘The 
Prosperity of the united Houses of 'VYaverley-Honour and 
Bradwardine 1 ’ 

It only^ remains for me to say that, as no wish was ever . 
uttered with more affectionate sincerity, there are few which, 
allowing for the necessary mutability of human events, have 
been upon the whole more happily -fulfilled. 



CHAPTEH LXXII 

A Postscript Which Should Have Been a Preface 

O UR journey is now fmislied, gentle reader ; and if your 
patience has accompanied me through these sheets, the 
contract is, on your part, strictl}’^ fulfilled. Yet, like 
the driver who has received his full hire, I still linger near you, 
and make, with becoming dif&dence, a trifling additional claim 
upon your bounty and good nature. You are as tree, however, 
to shut the volume of the one petitioner as to close your door 
in the face of the other. 

This should have been a prefatorj’^ chapter, but for two 
reasons : First, that most novel readers, as my own conscience 
reminds me, are apt to be guilty of the sin of omission respect- 
ing that same matter of prefaces ; Secondly, that it is a general 
custom with that class of students to begin with the last chap- 
ter of a work; so that, after aU, these remarks, being intro- 
duced last in order, have still the best] chance to he read in 
their proper place. 

There is no European nation which, within the course of half 
a century or little more, 'lias undergone so complete a change 
as this kingdom of Scotland. The effects of the insurrection 
of 1745, — the destruction of the patriarchal power of the 
Highland chiefs, — the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions 
of the Lowland nobility and barons, — the total eradication of 
the Jacobite party, which, averse to intermingle with the Eng- 
lish, or adopt their customs, long continued to pride themselves 
upon maintaining ancient Scottish manners and customs, — 
commenced this innovation. The gradual influx of wealth and 
extension of commerce have since united to render the present 
people of Scotland a class of beings as different fi:om their 
grandfathers as the existing English are from those of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 
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The political and economical effects of these changes have 
been traced by Lord Selkirk with great precision and accu- 
racy. But the change, though steadily and rapidly progressive, 
has nevertheless been gradual ; and, like those who drift down 
the stream of a deep and smooth riyer, we are not aware of 
the progress we have made until we fix our eye on the now 
distant point from which we have been drifted. Such of 
the present generation as can recollect the last twenty or 
twenty-five years - of the eighteenth century will he fully 
sensible of the truth of this statement ; especially if their 
acquaintance and connexions lay among those who in my 
younger time were facetiously called ‘folks of the old leaven,’ 
who still cherished a lingering, though hopeless, attachment to 
the house of Stuart. . - 

This race has now almost entirely vanished from the land, 
and with it, doubtless, much absurd political prejudice ;_but 
also many living examples of singular and disinterested attach- 
ment to the principles of loyalty -which they received: from 
their; fathers, and of old Scottish faith, hospitahty, ‘worth, and 
•honour. - , ‘ . / ! . ■ 

It was my accidental lot, though not born a Highlander 
(which may he an apology for much bad Gaelic), tofreride 
during my, childhood and youth among persons of the above 
description ; and now, for the purpose of preserving some idea 
of the ancient manners of which 1 have witnessed the almost 
total- extinction, I have embodied in imaginary scenes, and 
ascribed to fictitious characters, a part .of -the incidents which I 
then received from those who were actors in them. Indeed, 
the most romantic parts of this narrative are precisely those 
which have a foundation in fact. ' : i. 

The exchange of mutual protection , between a Highland 
gentleman and an officer of rank in the king’s, service, together 
Arith the spirited manner in which, the latter , asserted his 
right to return the favour he had received, .is literally true. 

■ The accident by a musket shot, and the heroic reply imputed 
■to .Flora, relate to a lady of rank .riot long deceased. 'Arid 
scarce a gentleman who was ‘ in hiding ’ after the battle of 
Culloden Init could tell a tale of . strange concealments and 
of .wild and hair’s'-breadth ’scapes as extraordinary as any 
Avhich I have ascribed to my heroes. ■ Of this, the escape, of 
Ghwles BdAvard' himself, as the most prominent, is the most 
strildn^ example. The accounts of ' the battle of Preston 
and skirmish at Clifton are taken from the . nairative of in- 
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telligent e3’^e-'witnesses, and corrected from the History of 
tJie Rebellion by the late venerable author of Douglas. The 
Lowland Scottish gentlemen and the subordinate characters 
are not given as individual portraits, but are drawn from the 
general habits of the period, of which I have witnessed some 
remnants in my younger days, and partly gathered from 
tradition. 

It has been my object to describe these persons, not by a 
caricatured and exaggerated use of the national dialect, but bj’’ 
their habits, manners, and feelings, so as in some distant 
degree to emulate the admirable Irish portraits drawn by Miss 
Edgeworth, so different from the ‘ Teagues ’ and ‘ dear joys ’ 
who so long, with the most perfect family resemblance to each 
other, occupied the drama and the novel 

I feel no confidence, however, in the manner in which I have 
executed my purpose. Indeed, so little was I satisfied with my 
production, that I laid it aside in an unfinished state, and only 
found it again by mere accident among other waste papers in 
an old cabinet, the drawers of which I was rummaging in order 
to accommodate a friend with some fishing-tachle, after it had 
been mislaid for several years. 

Two works upon similar subjects, by female authors whose 
genius is highly creditable to their country, have appeared 
in the interval; I mean Mrs. Hamilton’s Glenhu/rnie and the 
late account of Highland Superstitions. But the first is con- 
fined to the rural habits of Scotland, of which it has given 
a picture with striking and impressive fidelity ; and the tradi- 
tional records of the respectable and ingenious Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan are of a nature distinct from the fictitious narrative 
which I have here attempted. 


I would willingly persuade myself that the preceding work 
will not be found altogether uninteresting. To elder persons 
it will recall scenes and characters familiar to their youth ; and 
to the rising generation the tale may present some idea of the 
manners of their forefathers. 

Yet I heartUy -wish that the task of tracing the evanescent 
manners of his own country had employed the pen of the 
only man in; Scotland who could have done it justice — of him 
so eminently distinguished in elegant literature, and whose 
sketches of Colonel Caustic and Umphra\’ille are perfectly 
blended with the finer traits of national character. I should 
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in that case have had more ple^isuro as a rciider than I 
shall ever feel in the pride of a successful author, should these 
sheets confer upon me tliat envied distinction. And, as I 
have inverted the usual arrangement, placing these remarks 
at the end of the work to which they refer, I will venture 
on a second violation of fonn, b}' closing the whole with a 
Dedication — 

THESE VOLUIillvS 

BEING RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
TO 

OUR SCOTTISH ADDISON, 

HENRY MACKENZIE, 

BY 

AN UNKNOWN ADMIRER 
OF 


HIS GENIUS. 


APPENDICES 


TO THE <;KNEHAL rUKFACK 


No. I 

rRAOMENT* or A ItOMAN'm WIUCH WA 5 TO HAVE llEr.N ES'TITU'.n 

THOMAS THE lUlYMER 


CHAn'KR I 

Tnr r.m wj».k rz-t t»^hlt!<S ihr rnf>im!n!n« of I.itlttoptlnlP. whrn 

n fow of thn nntl t»TrIt'.rtt InhaMtanta of tJn' vittnra of llorsH- 

dornic. nhlrSi hnd four iH-foro tw'on Inirii >-<1 1 >.v a prwitonry !>antl of 
l^npUfh nonJ'TfT!'. wrro how tnictod hi ropalrlnjr sJo-lr nilii'-d dwrlltn^^n. 
One lih: 5 » lowf-r In lli> centre of the vlUftsn* nlone MlilliUed no npjo'nrnnro 
of dcvflptntlon. It wan PtirrotindM wltli court wnllp, ntid the outer ttnfe 
was barrel nnd IkiUmI. The lisisjies and tir-imhU-fi which prew nronnd, nntl 
tinil evt*n !n«lnnnte<l their brnnrhc.p lienentli the jcnte. jilnlnl.v showed Hint 
It must hnve iM'cn many j'cnrK since It hnd le>en opened. While the cotfaRes 
nronnd Jny In smokinc mins, this pile, deserte^l nnd desolate a« It seetned 
to 1)0, hnd sutrerf-d nothlnR from the rlolence of the InvndcrH; nnd the 
wretchetl belnRB who were etuleavourlnR to repair their mlserntde hiitn 
nRnlriPt nlshtfnll seeme^l to noslect the jirefernhle shelter which It mlKht 
have afforded them vrliUoiit the neces.slty of iBlxnir. 

Before the day hnd quite Rone domi. n kniRht. richly armed nnd mounfeel 
upon an nmhUnR hackney, rode slowly Into the rlllnRe. Ills attendants 
were a lnd.v, apparently younR nnd benntiful, who rode by his side upon n 
dapple-RToy pnlfrey ; his Rjulro, who carried his helmet and lance, nnd led 
his battle-horse, n noble steed, richly caparisoned. A pnRc nnd four yeo- 
men bearlnR.bows nnd quivers, short swords, nnd tarpefs of a span hreadth, 
completed his e<iulpnRe, which, thouRh fitanll. denoted him to lx- n man of 
hiRh rank. 

He stopped nnd addressed several of the InhnhltnntS whom curiosity hnd 
withdrawn from their labour to Razo at him ; hut at the sound of his voice, 
nnd still more on percelvlnR the St. OoorRe’s Cross In the caps of his fol- 
lowers, they fled, with a load cry, 'that the Southrons were returned.’ The 
knlRht endeavoured to crpostulntcvvlth the fuRlf Ives, who Avere chiefly nRcd 
men. women, nnd children ; but their dread of the BhrUrIi name nccelernted 
their tllRht, nnd In n few minutes, exccptlDR the kniRht nnd his nttendnnts, 


* It Is not to be supposed that tlie.se fraRtnents arc piven ns pOsacssinR any intrinsic 
sralnc of tbcmsclvc-s ; but there may bo some curiosity attached to them, as to the first 
etchings of a plate, which are accounted interesting by those who have, in any degree, 
been' interested in the more finished works of tiie artist. 
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the place was deserted by all. He paced through the village to seek a 
shelter for the night, and, despairing to find one either in the inaccessible 
tower or the plundered huts of the peasantry, he directed his course to the 
left hand, where he spied a small decent habitation, apparently the ^bode 
of a man considerably above the common rank. After much knocking, the 
proprietor at length showed himself at the window, rand speaking in the 
English dialect, with great signs of apprehension, demanded their business. 
The warrior replied that his quality was an English knight and baron, 
and that he was travelling to the court of the King of Scotland on affairs 
of consequence to both kingdoms. 

‘ Pardon my hesitation, noble Sir Knight,’ said the old man, as he un- 
bolted and unbarred his doors — ‘ Pardon my hesitation, but we are here 
exposed to too many intrusions to admit of our exercising unlimited and 
unsuspicious hospitality. What I have is yours ; and God send your mis- 
sion may bring back peace and the good days of our old Queen Margaret ! ’ 

‘ Amen, worthy Franklin,’ quoth the Knight — ‘ Did you know her? ’ 

‘ I came to this country in her train,' said the Franklin ; ‘ and the care 
of some of her jointure lands which she devolved on me , occasioned- my 
settling here.’ 

‘ And how do you, being an Englishman,’ said the Knight, ‘ protect your 
life and property here, when one of your nation cannot obtain a single 
night’s lodging, or a draught of water were he thirsty ? ’ 

‘ Marry, noble sir,’ answered the Franklin, ‘ use, as they say, will make 
a man live in a lion’s den ; and as I settled here in a quiet time, and have 
never given cause of offence, I am respected by my neighbours, and even, 
as you see, by our forayers from England.’ 

‘ I rejoice to hear it, and accept your hospitality. Isabella, my love, our 
worthy host will provide you a bed. My daughter, good Franklin, is 111 at 
ease. We will occupy your house till the Scottish King shall return from 
his northern expedition ; meanwhile call me Lord Lacy of Chester.’ 

The attendants of the Baron, assisted by the Franklin, were nOw busied 
in disposing of the horses, and arranging the table for some refreshment 
lor Lord Lacy and his fair companion. While they sat down to it, they 
were attended by their host and his daughter, whom custom did not permit 
to eat in their presence, and who afterwards withdrew to an outer cham- 
ber, where the squire and page (both young men of noble birth) partook of 
supper, and were accommodated with beds. The yeomen, after doing honour 
to the rustic cheer of Queen Margaret’s bailiff, withdrew to the stable, and 
each, beside his favourite horse, snored away the fatigues of their journey. 

Early on the following morning the travellers were roused by a thunder- 
ing knocking at the door of the house, accompanied with many demands for 
instant admission in the roughest tone. The squire and page of Lord Lacy, 
after buckling on their arms, were about to sally out to chastise these in- 
truders, when the old host, after looking out at a private casement, con- 
trived for reconnoitring his visitors, entreated them, with great signs of 
terror, to be quiet, if they did not mean that all in the house should be 
murdered. 

He then hastened to the apartment of Lord Lacy, whom he met dressed 
in a long furred gown and the knightly cap called a mortier. Irritated at 
the noise, and demanding to know the cause which had disturbed the re- 
pose of the household. 

' Noble sir,’ said the Franklin, ‘ one of the most formidable and bloody 
of the Scottish Border riders is at hand ; he is never seen,’ added he, falter- 
ing with terror, ‘ .so far from the hills but with some bad .purpose, and the 
power of accomplishing it; so hold yourself to j’our guard, for ’ 

A loud crash here announced that the door was broken down, and the 
knight just descended the stair in time to prevent bloodshed betwixt his 
attendants and the intruders. They were three In number ; their chief was 
tall, bony, and athletic, bis spare and muscular frame; as well as the hard- 
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ness of Ills features, marked the course of. his life to have been fatiguing 
and perilous. The effect of his appearance was aggravated by his dress, 
which consisted of a jack or jacket, composed of thick buffi leather, on 
which small plates of . iron of a lozenge form were stitched in such a man- 
ner as to overlap each other and form a coat of mall, which swayed with 
every motion of the wearer’s body. This defensive armour covered a doub- 
let of coarse grey cloth, and the Borderer had a few half-rusted plates of 
steel on bis shoulders, a two-edged sword, with a dagger hanging beside 
It, in a buffi belt ; a helmet, with a few iron bars, to cover the face instead 
of a visor, and a lance of tremendous and uncommon length, completed his 
appointments. The looks of the man were as wild and rude as his attire: 
his keen black eyes never rested one moment fixed upon a single object, but 
constantly traversed all around, as if they ever sought some danger to op- 
pose, some plunder to seize, or some insult to revenge. The latter seemed 
to be his present object, for, regardless of the dignified presence of Lord 
Lacy, he uttered the most Incoherent threats against the owner of the 
house and his guests. 

* We shall see — ay, marry shall we — if an English hound Is to harbour 
and reset the Southrons here. Thank the Abbot of Melrose and the good 
Knight of Coldingnow that have so long kept me from 'your skirts. But 
those days are gone, by St. Mary, and you shall find it ! ’ 

It is probable the enraged Borderer would not have long continued to 
vent his rage In empty menaces, had not the entrance of the four yeomen 
with their bows bent convinced him that the force was not at this moment 
on his own side. 

Lord Lacy now advanced towards him. * You intrude upon my privacy, 
soldier ; withdraw yourself and your followers. There is peace betwixt 
our nations, or my feervants should chastise thy presumption.’ 

‘ Such peace as ye give such shall you have,’ answered the moss-trooper, 
first pointing with bis lance towards the burned village and then almost 
instantly levelling it against Lord Lacy. The sauire drew his sword and 
severed at one blow the steel head from the truncheon of the spear. 

' Arthur Fitzherbert,’ said the Baron, ‘ that stroke has deferred thy 
knighthood for one year ; never must that squire wear the spurs whose 
unbridled impetuosity can draw unbidden his sword in the presence of his 
master. Go hence and think on what I have said.’ 

, The squire left the chamber abashed. 

• It were vain,’ continued Lord Lacy, ‘ to expect that courtesy from a 
moimtain churl which even my own followers can forget. Yet, before thou 
drawest thy brand (for the intruder laid his hand upon the hilt of his 
sword), thou wilt do well to reflect that I come with a safe-conduct from 
thy. king, and have no time to waste in brawls with such as thou.’ 

‘ From my king — from my king ! ’ re-echoed the mountaineer. ' I care 
not that rotten truncheon (striking the shattered spear furiously on the 
ground) for the King of Fife and Lothian. But Habby of Cessford will be 
here bellve ; and we shall soon know if he will permit an English churl to 
occupy his hostelrie.’ ; 

Having uttered these words, accompanied with a lowering glance from 
under his shaggy black eyebrows, he turned on his heel and left the house 
with his two' followers. They mounted their horses, which they had tied 
to an outer fence, and vanished in' an instant. 

. ‘Who is this discourteous ruffian?’ said Lord Lacy to the Franklin, 

^ who had stood In the most violent agitation during this whole scene. 

‘His name, noble lord, is Adam Kerr of the Moat, but he is commonly 
called by his companions the Black Rider of Cheviot. I fear, ! fear, he 
comes hither for no good ; but if the Lord of Cessford be near, he will not 
dare offer any unprovoked outrage.’ 

‘ I have heard of that chief,’ said the Baron. ‘ Let me know when he 
approaches, and do thou,' Rodulph (of the eldest yeoman), keep a strict 
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watcb. Adalbert (to the page), attend to arm roe.’ The page bowed, and 
the Baron withdrew to the chamber of the Lady laabella to explain the 
cause of the disturbance. 

• • • • • • • • *' 

No more of the proposed talc was ever written ; but the Author’s pur* 
pose was that it should turn upon a fine legend of superstition which is 
current in the part of the Borders where be had his residence ; where, in 
the reign of Alexander III. of Scotland, that renowned person Thomas of 
Hersildoune, called the Rhymer, actually flourished. This personage, the 
Merlin of Scotland, and to whom some of the adventures which the British 
bards assigned to Merlin Calcdonius, or the Wild, have been transferred by 
tradition, was, as is well known, a magician, as well as a poet and prophet. 
He is alleged still to live in the land of Faery, and Is expected to return 
at some great convulsion of society, in which he is to act a distinguished 
part, a tradition common to all nations, as the belief of the Mahomedans 
respecting their twelfth Imaum demonstrates. 

Now, it chanced many years since that there lived on the Borders a 
jolly, rattling horse-cowper, who was remarkable for a reckless and fear- 
less temper, which made .him much admired and a little dreaded amongst 
bis neighbours. One moonlight night, as he rode over Bowden Moor, on the 
west side of the Eildon Hills, the scene of Thomas the Rhymer’s proph- 
ecies, and often mentioned in his story, having a brace of horses along 
with him which he had not been able to dispose of, he met a man of vener- 
able appearance and singularly antique dress, who, to his great surprise, 
asked the price of his horses, and began to chaffer with him on the subject. 
To Canobie TDick, for so shall we call our Border dealer, a chap was a 
chap, and he would have sold a horse to the devil himself, without mind- 
ing his cloven hoof, and would have probably cheated Old Nick into the 
bargain. The stranger paid the price they agreed on, and all that puzzled 
Dick In the transaction was, that the gold which he received was in 
unicorns, bonnet-pieces, and other ancient coins, which would have been 
invaluable to collectors, hut were rather troublesome in modern currency. 
It was gold, however, and therefore Dick contrived to get better value for 
the coin than he perhaps gave to his customer. By the command of so 
good a merchant, he brought horses to the same spot more than once, the 
purchaser only stipulating that he should always come by night, and alone. 
I do not know whether it was from mere curiosity, or -whether some hope 
of gain mixed with It, but after Dick had sold several horses in this way, 
he began to complain that dry bargains were unlucky, and to hint that, 
since his chap must live in the neighbourhood, he ought. In the courtesy 
of dealing, to treat him to half a mutchkln. 

‘ Ton may see my dwelling if you will,’ said the stranger ; ‘ but If you 
lose courage at what you see there, you will rue it all your life.’ 

Dicken, however, laughed the warning to scorn, and, having alighted to 
seenre his horse, he followed the stranger up a narrow foot-path, which 
led them, up the hills to the singular eminence stuck betwixt the most 
southern and the centre peaks, and called from its resemblance to snch 
an animal in its form the Lncken Hare. At the foot of this eminence, 
which is almost as famous for. witch meetings as the neighbouring wind- 
. mill of Kippllaw, Dick was somewhat startled to observe that his conductor 
entered the hillside hy a passage or cavern, of which he himself, though 
well acquainted with the spot, had never seen or heard. 

‘You may still return,’ said his guide, looking ominously back upon 
him; but Dick scorned to show the white feather, and on they went. 
They entered a very long range of stables ; In every stall stood a coal- 
black horse; by every horse lay a knight in coal-black armour, with a 
drawn sword in Ms hand ; but all were as silent, hoof and limb, as if they 
had been cut out of marble. A great number of torches lent a gloomy 
lustre to the hall, which, like those of the Caliph Vathek, was of large 
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dimensions. At the upper end, however, they at length arrived, where a 
sword and horn lay on an antique table. 

* He that shall sound that horn and draw that sword,’ said the 
stranger, who now intimated that he was the famous Thomas of Her- 
sildoune, ‘ shall, if his heart fall him not, he king over all broad Britain. 
So speaks the tongue that cannot lie. But all depends on courage, and 
much on your taking the sword or the horn first.’ 

Dick was much disposed to take the sword, hut his hold spirit was 
quailed by the supernatural terrors of the hall, and he thought, to un- 
sheath the sword first might he construed into defiance, and give offence 
to the powers of the Mountain. He took the bugle with a trembling hand, 
and [sounded] a feeble note, hut loud enough to produce a terrible answer. 
Thunder rolled in stunning peals through the immense hall ; horses and 
men started to life ; the steeds snorted, stamped, grinded their bits, and 
tossed on high their heads ; the warriors sprung to their feet, clashed 
their armour, and brandished their swords. Dick’s terror was extreme 
at seeing the whole army, which had been so lately silent as the grave, in 
uproar, and about to rush on him. He dropped the horn, and made a 
feeble attempt to seize the enchanted sword ; but at the same moment a 
voice pronounced aloud the mysterious words : 

* "Woe to the coward, that ever he was bom, 

Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn ! ’ 

At the same time a whirlwind of irresistible fury howled through the long 
hall, bore the unfortunate horse-jockey clear out of the mouth of the cavern, 
and precipitated him over a steep hank of loose stones, where the shepherds 
found him the next morning, with just breath sufficient to tell his fearful 
tale, after concluding which he expired. 

This legend, with several variations, is found in many parts of Scot- 
land and England; the scene Is sometimes laid in some favourite glen of 
the Highlands, sometimes in the deep coal-mines of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, which run so far beneath the ocean. It is also to be found 
in Reginald Scott’s book on Witchcraft, which was written In the 16th 
century. It would be in vain to ask what was the original of the tradition. 
The choice betw'cen the horn and sword may, perhaps. Include as a moral 
that it is foolhardy to awaken danger before we have arms in our hands 
to resist it. 

Although admitting of much poetical ornament, it is clear that this 
legend would have formed but an unhappy foundation for a prose story, 
and must have degenerated into a mere fairy tale. Dr. John Leyden has 
beautifully introduced the tradition in his Scenes of Infancy: — 

Mysterious Rhymer, doom’d by fate’s decree. 

Still to revisit Eildon's fated tree ; 

Where oft the ssvain, -at dawn of Hallow-day, 

Hears thy fleet barb with wild impatience neigh ; 

Say who is he, with summons long and high. 

Shall bid the charmed sleep of ages fly. 

Roll the long sound through Eildon’s caverns vast, 

While each dark warrior ladles at the blast: 

The bom, the falchion grasp with mighty hand. 

And jwal proud Arthur’s march from Fairy-land ? 

Scenej of Infancy, Part I. 


In the same cabinet with the preceding fragment, the following occurred 
among other disjecta mcnibra. It seems to be an attempt at a tale of a 
dlfCerent description, from the last, but was almost Instantly abandoned. 
The introduction points out the time of the composition to have been about 
the end of the 18th century. 
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THE LOUD OF ENNEIIDALE 

A FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM JOHN R ESQ., OF THAT 

ILK, TO WILLIAM G , IMLS.E. 

‘ Fill a Lumper,’ Balil the KnlRht ; * the Indto.'; may apareiia n little loisRer. 
Fill a huinpcr to the Archduhe Charles.’ 

The company did due honour to the toast of their landlord. 

‘ The success of the ArchduUe,' said the ruddy Vicar, * will tend to 

further our negotiation at Paris; and If ' 

‘ Pardon the interruption, Doctor,’ quoth a thin ninacfated figure, with 
somewhat of a foreign accent ; ‘ hut why should you connect tho.«e events, 
unless to hope that the hravery and victories of our allies may .super.sede 
the necessity of a degrading treaty? ’ 

‘ We hegin to feel, Monsieur L’Abhf*,' answered the Vicar, with some 
asperity, ‘ that a Continental war entered Into for the defence of an ally 
w’ho was unwdlllng to defend himself, and for the restoration of a royal 
family, nohilltj’, and priesthood who tamely nhandonod their own right.s, Is 
a burden too much even for the resources of this country,’ 

‘ And was the war then on the part of Groat lirltnln,’ rejoined the Ahbfr, 

‘ a gratuitous exertion of generosity? Was there no fear of the wide-wasting 
spirit of innovation w'hlch liad gone abroad? Did not the laity tremble 
for their property, the clergy for their religion, and every loyal heart for 
the Constitution? Was It not thought necessary to destroy the building 
which was on fire, ere the conflagration spread around the viclnltj'?’ 

‘ Yet, if upon trial,’ said the Doctor, ‘ the walls wore found to resist our 
utmost efforts, I see no great prudence in persevering In our labour amid 
the smouldering ruins.' 

‘ What, Doctor,’ said the Baronet, ‘ must I call to your recollection your 
own sermon on the late general fast? Did you not encourage us to hope 
that the Lord of Hosts would go forth with our armies, and that our 
enemies, who blasphemed him, should he put to shame? ’ 

‘ It may please a hind father to chasten even his beloved children,’ 
answered the Vicar. 

‘ I think,’ said a gentleman near the foot of the table, ‘ that the Cove- 
nanters made some apology of the same kind for the failure of their 
prophecies at the battle of Dunbar, when their mutinous preachers com- 
pelled the prudent Lesley to go down against the Philistines In Gilgal.’ 

The Vicar fixed a scrutinising and not a very complacent eye upon this 
Intruder. He was a young man of mean stature, and rather a reserved 
appearance. Early and severe study had quenched In his features the 
gaiety peculiar to his age, and Impressed upon them a premature cast of 
thoughtfulness. His eye had, however,’ i-etalned Us fire, and his gesture 
Its animation. Had he remained silent^ he would have been long un- 
noticed ; hut when he spoke there was something in his manner which 
arrested attention. 

‘Who is this young man?’ said the Vicar in a low voice to his neighbour. 

‘ A Scotchman called Maxwell, on a visit to , Sir H^ry,’ was the answer. 

‘ I thought so, from his accent and his manners,’ said the Vicar. 

It may he here observed that the northern English retain rather more 
of the ancient hereditary aversion to their neighbours than their country- 
men of the south. The interference of other disputants, each of whom nrged 
his opinion with all the vehemence of wine and politics, rendered the sum- 
mons to the drawing-room agreeable to the more sober part of the company. 

■ The company dispersed by degrees, and at length the Vicar and the young 
Scotchman alone remained, besides the Baronet, his lady, daughters, and 
myself. The clergyman had not, it would seem, forgot’ the observation 
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■which rankofl him ■with the false prophets of Dunbar, for he addressed Mr. 
Maxwell upon the flrst opportunity. 

‘ Hem ! I think, sir, you mentioned something about the civil wars ot 
last century? You must be deeply skilled in them indeed, if you can 
draw any parallel betwixt those and the present evil days — days which 
I am ready to maintain are the most gloomy that ever darkened the pros- 
pects of Britain.’ 

‘ God forbid. Doctor, that I .should draw a comparison between the 
present times and those you mention. I am too sensible of the advantages 
we enjoy over our ancestors. Faction and ambition have Introduced divi- 
sion among us ; but we arc still free from the guilt of civil bloodshed, 
and from all the evils which flow from it. Our foes, sir, are not those of 
our own household ; and while we continue united and firm, from the at- 
tacks of a foreign enemy, however artful or however inveterate, we have, 
1 hope, little to dread.’ 

‘ Have yon foundanythlngcurlous, Mr. Maxwell, among the dusty papers?’ 
said Sir Henry, who seemed to dread a revival of political dfscusslon. 

‘ My investigation amongst them led to reflections at which I have just 
now hinted,’ said Maxwell ; * and I think they are pretty strongly ex- 
emplified by a story which I have been endeavouring to arrange from some 
of your family manuscripts.’ 

‘ You are welcome to make what use of them you please,’ said Sir 
Henry ; ‘ they have been undisturbed for many a day, and I have often 
wished for some person as well skilled as you in these old pot-hooks -to 
tell me their meaning.’ 

' Those I just mentioned,’ answered JIaxwell, ‘ relate to a piece of 
private history, savouring not a little of the marvellous, and intimately 
connected with your family; If it is agreeable, I can read to yon the 
anecdotes in the modern shape into y^'hlch I have been endeavouring to 
throw them, and you can then judge of the value of the originals.’ 

There was something In this proposal agreeable to all parties. Sir 
Henry had family pride, which prepared him to take an interest in what- 
ever related to his ancestors. The ladies had dipped deeply into the 
fashionable reading of the present day. Lady RatclilEe and her fair 
daughters had climbed every pass, viewed every pine-shrouded ruin, heard 
every groan, and lifted every trap-door in company with the noted heroine 
of Udolpho. They had been heard, however, to observe that the famous 
incident of the Black Veil singularly. resembled the ancient apologue of the 
mountain in labour, so that they were unquestionably critics as well as 
admirers. Besides all this, they had valorously mounted cn croupe behind 
the ghostly horseman of Prague, through all his seven translators, and 
followed the footsteps of Moor through the forest of Bohemia. Moreover, 
it was even hinted (but this was a greater mystery than all the rest) that 
a certain performance called the Monk, in three neat volumes, had been 
seen by a prying eye in the right-hand drawer of the Indian cabinet of 
Lady Ratcliffe's dressing-room. Thus predisposed for wonders and signs. 
Lady .Ratcliife and her nymphs drew their chairs round a large blazing 
wood-fire and arranged themselves to listen to the tale. To that fire I 
also approached, moved thereunto partly by the inclemency ot the season, 
and- partly that my deafness, which you know, cousin, I acquired during 
my campaign under Prince Charles Edward, might be no obstacle to the 
gratification of my curiosity, which was awakened by what had any ref- 
erence to the fate of such faithful followers of royalty as you well know 
the house of Ratcliffe have ever been. To this wood-fire the Vicar likewise 
drew, near, and reclined himself conveniently in his chair, seemingly dis- 
posed to testify his disrespect for. the narration and narrator by falling 
asleep as soon as he conveniently could. By the side of Maxwell (by 'the 
way, I cannot learn that he is in the least related to the Nithsdale family) 
was placed a small table and a couple, of lights, by the assistance of which 
he read as follows : — 
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'Journal of Jan Yon Eulcn 

‘ On the 6th Novemher 1045, I. .Tan Von Eulen, merchant in Rotterdam, 
emharked with my only daughter Gertrude on board of the good vcbbcI 
“Vryheld” of Amsterdam, in order to pass into the unhappy and dis- 
turbed kingdom of England. 7th November — a brisk gale — daughter sea- 
sick — myself unable to complete the calculation which I have begun of 
the inheritance left by .Tane Lansacke of Carlisle, my late dear wires 
sister, the collection of which is the object of my voyage. 8th Noveinber 
— wind still stormy and adverse — a horrid disaster nearly happened — 
my dear child washed overboard as the vessel lurched to leeward. Mem- 
orandum — to reward the young sailor who saved her out of the first 
moneys which I can recover from the inheritance of her aunt Lansack^ 
9th November — calm — P.M. light breezes from N.N.W. I talked with 
the captain about the inheritance of my sister-in-law, .Tane Lansacke. He 
says he knows the principal subject, which w’ill not exceed L.IOOO In 
value. N.B. He is a cousin to a family of Petersons, which was the name 
of the husband of my sister-in-law ; so there is room to hope it may be 
worth more than he reports. 10th November, 10 a.m. May God pardon 
all our sins ! — An English frigate, bearing the Parliament flag, has ap- 
peared in the offing, and gives chase. — 11 a.m. She nears us every 
moment, and the captain of our vessel prepares to clear for action. — 
May God again have mercy upon us ! ’ 

* Here,’ said Maxwell, ‘ the journal with which I have opened the nar- 
ration ends somewhat abruptly.’ 

‘ I am glad of it,’ said Lady Ratcllffe. 

* But, Mr. Maxwell,’ said young Prank, Sir Henry's grandchild, ‘ shall 
we not hear how the battle ended ? ’ 

I do not know, cousin, whether I have not formerly made you acquainted 
with the abilities of Frank Ratclifife. There is not a battle fought between 
the troops of the Prince and of the Government during the years 1745-46, 
of which he is not able to give an account. It is true, I have taken 
particular pains to fix the events of this Important period upon his memory 
by frequent repetition. 

‘ No, my dear,’ said Maxwell, in answer to young Frank Ratcllffe — ‘ No, 
my dear, I cannot tell you the exact particulars of the engagement, but its 
consequences appear from the following letter, despatched by Gertrude Von 
Eulen, daughter of our journalist, to a relation in England, from whom 
she implored assistance. After some general account of the purpose of 
the voyage and of the engagement her narrative proceeds thus : — 

‘The noise of the cannon had hardly' ceased before the sounds of a 
language to me hut half known, and the confusion on board our vessel, 
informed me that the captors had boarded us and taken possession of our 
vessel. I went on deck, where the first spectacle that met my eyes was a 
young man, mate of our vessel, who, though disfigured and covered with 
blood, was loaded with irons, and whom they were forcing over the side of 
the vessel into a boat. The two principal persons among our enemies 
appeared to be a man of a tall thin figure, with a high-crowned hat and 
long neckband, and short-cropped head of hair, accompanied by a bluff, 
open-looking elderly man in a naval uniform, “ Yarely ! yarely ! pull away, 
my hearts, said the latter, and the boat bearing the unlucky young man 
soon carried him on board the frigate. Perhaps you will blame me for 
mentioning this circumstance; but consider, my dear cousin, this man 
saved my life, and his fate, even when my own and my father’s were In the 
balance, could not but affect me nearly. 

‘“In the name of Him who is jealous, even to slaying,” said the first ’ 


Cetera deaunt 
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No. II 

CONCLUSION OF MR. STRUTt’s ROMANCE OF 

QUEENHOO HALL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY 

CHAPTER IV 

A HTJXTIKG I’ATirV' — AN’ ABVEXTmE — A IJELIVERAKCE 

The next morning tbe bugles were sounded by day-break in the court of 
Lord Boteler’s mansion, to call the inhabitants from their slumbers to 
assist in a splendid chase vrlth ■which the Baron had resolved to entertain 
his neighbour Fitzallen and his noble visitor St, Clere. Peter Lanaret, the 
falconer, was in attendance, with falcons for the knights and telrcelets 
for the ladies, if they should choose to vary their sport from hunting to 
hawking. Five stout yeomen keepers, with their attendants, called Ragged 
Robins, all meetly arrayed in Kendal green, with bugles and short hanger.s 
by their sides, and quarter-staffs in thclr^ hands, led the slow-hounds or 
brachets by which the deer were to he put'up. Ten brace of gallant grey- 
hounds, each of which was fit to pluck down, singly, the tallest red deer, 
were led in leashes by as many of Lord Boteler’s foresters. The pages, 
squires, and other attendants of feudal splendour well attired in their best 
hunting-gear, upon horseback or foot, according to their rank, with their 
boar-spears, long bows, and cross-bows, were In seemly waiting. 

A numerous train of yeomen, called in the language of the times re- 
tainers, who yearly received a livery coat and a small pension for their 
attendance on such solemn occasions, appeared in cassocks of blue, bearing 
upon their arms the cognisance of the house of Boteler, as a badge of their 
adherence. They were the tallest men of their hands that the neighbouring 
villages could supply, with every man his good buckler on his shoulder, and 
a bright burnished broadsword dangling from his leathern belt. On this 
occasion they acted as rangers for beating up the thickets and rousing the 
game. These attendants filled up the court of the castle, spacious as it was. 
On the green without you might have seen the motley assemblage of 
peasantry convened by report of the splendid hunting, including most of 
our old acquaintances from Tewin, as well as the jolly partakers of good 
cheer at Hob Filcher's. Gregory the jester, it may well be guessed, had no 
great mind to exhibit himself in public after his recent disaster ; but Oswald 
the steward, a great formalist in whatever concerned the public exhibl^tion 
of his master’s household state, had positively enjoined his attendance. 
‘ What,’ quoth he, ‘ shall the house of the brave Lord Boteler, on such a brave 
day as this, be without a fool? Certes, the good Lord St. Clere and his 
fair lady sister might think our housekeeping as niggardly as that of their 
churlish kinsman at Gay Bowers, who sent his father’s jester to the hospi- 
tal, sold the poor sot's bells for hawk-jesses, and made a nightcap of his 
long-eared bonnet. And, sirrah, let me see thee fool handsomely — speak 
squibs and crackers, instead of that dry, barren, musty gibing which thou 
hast used of late ; or, by the bones ! tbe porter shall have thee to his 
lodge, and cob thee with thine o'wn wooden sword till thy skin is as motley 
as thy doublet.’ - 

To this stern injunction Gregory made no reply, any more than to the 
courteous offer of old Albert Drawslot, the chief park-keeper, who proposed 
to blow vinegar in his nose to sharpen his wit, as he had done that blessed 
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morning to Bragger, the old hound, whose scent was falling. There was, 
indeed, little time for reply, for the bugles, after a lively flourish, were now 
silent, and Peretto. with his two attendant minstrels, stepping beneath the 
windows of the strangers’ apartments, joined in the following roundelay, 
the deep voices of the rangers and falconers making up a chorus that 
caused the very battlements to ring again : — 

tVaken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain da\vn8 the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk and horse, and hunting spear ; 

Hounds arc in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling. 

Merrily, merrily, nunglo they, 

‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay,’ 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain grey ; 

Springlets in the dawn are streaming. 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming. 

And foresters have hnsy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green ; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green-wood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall gf size ; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 

You shall see him brought to bay, 

‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ , 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ; 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee 
Bun a course as well as we ; 

Time, stem huntsman ! who can baulk. 

Staunch as hound and fleet as liawk ? 

Think of this and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

By the time this lay was flnisbed. Lord Boteler, with bis daughter and 
kinsman, Pitzallen of Harden, and other noble guests, had mounted their 
palfreys, and the hunt set forward in due order. The huntsmen, having 
carefully observed the traces of a large stag on the preceding evening, 
were able, without loss of time, to conduct the company, by the marks 
which they had made upon the trees, to the side of the thicket In which, 
by the report of Drawslot, he had harboured all' night. The horsemen, 
spreading themselves along the side of the cover, waited until the keeper 
entered, leading his ban-dog, a large blood-hound tied in a leam or band, 
from which he takes his name. 

But it befell thus. A hart of the second year, which was in the same 
cover with the proper object of their pursuit, chanced to be unharboured 
first, and broke cover very near where the Lady Emma and her brother 
were stationed. An inexperienced varlet, who was nearer to them, instantly 
unloosed two tall greyhounfls, who sprung after the fugitive with all the 
fieotness of the north wind. Gregory, restored a little to spirits by the 
enlivening scene around him, followed, encouraging the hounds with a loud 
tayout, for which he had the hearty curses of the huntsman, as well as of 
the Baron, who entered into the spirit of the chase with all the Juvenile 
ardour of twenty. ‘ May the foul fiend, hooted and spurred, ride down his 
bawling throat with a scythe at his girdle,’ quoth Albert Drawslot; ‘ here 
havo I beftn telling blm that all the marks were those of a buck of the first 
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head, and be bas ballooed the bounds tipon a velvet-beaded bnobbler ! By 
Saint Hubert, if I break not bis pate with my cross-bow, may I never cast 
off bound more ! But to it, my lords and masters ! the noble beast is here 
yet, and, thank the saints, we have enough of hounds.’ 

The cover being now thoroughly boat by the attendants, the stag was 
compelled to abandon It and trust to his speed for his ‘safety. Three grey- 
hounds were slipped upon him, whom be threw out. after running a couple 
of miles, by entering an extensive furzy brake, which extended along the 
side of a bill. The horsemen soon came up, and casting off a sufficient 
number of slow-hounds, sent them with the prickers into the cover, in 
order to drive the game from his strength. This object being accomplished, 
afforded another severe chase of several miles, in a direction almost cir- 
cular, during which the poor animal tried every wile to get rid of his per- 
secutors. He crossed and traversed all such dusty paths as were likely 
to retain the least scent of his footsteps; he laid himself close to the 
ground, drawing his feet under his belly, and clapping his nose close to 
the earth, lest he should be betrayed to the hounds by his breath and 
hoofs. When all was in vain, and he found the hounds coming fast in 
upon him, his oum strength failing, his mouth embossed with foam, and 
the tears dropping from his eyes, he turned In despair upon his pursuers, 
who then stood at gaze, making an hideous clamour, and awaiting -their two- 
footed auxiliaries. Of these, it chanced that the Lady Eleanor, taking 
more pleasure in the sport than Matilda, and being a less burden to her 
palfrey than the Lord Boteler, was the first who arrived at the spot, and 
taking a cross-bow from an attendant, discharged a bolt at the stag. 
When the Infuriated animal felt himself wounded, he pushed franticly 
towards her from whom he had received the shaft, and Lady Eleanor 
might have had occasion to repent of her enterprise, had not young Fitz- 
allen, who had kept near her during the whole day, at that instant 
galloped briskly in, and, ere the stag could change his object of assault, 
despatched him with his short hunting-sword, 

Albert Drawslot, who had just come up in terror for the young lady’s 
safety, broke out into loud encomiums upon Fitzallen’s strength and 
gallantry. ‘ By ’r Lady,’ said he, taking off his cap and wiping his sun-burnt 
face with his sleeve, ‘ well struck, and in good time ! But now, boys, doff 
your bonnets and sound the mort.’ 

The sportsmen then sounded a treble mort, and set up a general whoop, 
which, mingled with the yelping of the dogs, made the welkin ring again. 
The huntsman then offered his knife to Lord Boteler, that he might take 
the say of the deer, but the Baron courteously insisted upon Fitzallen going 
through that ceremony. The Lady Matilda was now come up, with most 
of the attendants; and the interest of the chase being ended, it excited 
some surprise that neither St Clere nor his sister made their appearance. 
The Lord Boteler commanded the horns again to sound the recheat. In hopes 
to call in the stragglers, and said to Fitzallen, ‘ Methinks St Clere, so dis- 
tinguished for service in war, should have been more forward in the chase.’ 

‘ I trow,’ said Peter Lanaret, ‘ I know the reason of the noble lord’s 
absence ; for, when that mooncalf Gregory hallooed the dogs upon the 
knobbler, and galloped like a green hilding, as he is, after them, I saw the 
Lady Emma’s palfrey follow apace after that varlft, who should be trashed 
for overrunning, and I think her noble brother has followed her, lest she 
should come to harm. But here, by the rood, is Gregory to answer for 
himself.’ 

At this moment Gregory entered the circle which had been formed 
round the deer, out of breath, and his face covered with blood. He kept 
for some time uttering Inarticulate cries of ‘Harrow!’ and ‘ Wellaway !’ 
and other exclamations of distress and terror, pointing all the while to a 
thicket at some distance from the spot where the deer had been killed 

‘ By my honour,’ said the Baron, ‘ I would gladly know who has dared 
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to ^ray the poor knave thus ; and I trust he should dearly ahyc his outrc- 
cuidance, were he the best, save one, in England.’ 

Gregory, who had now found more breath, cried, ‘ Help, an ye he men ! 
himst thfcke^™™*^ brother, whom they are murdering In Broken- 

of f Boteler hastily commanded a small party 

and ^^^ence of the ladies, while he himself, Fitzallen, 

GrlJoW wL towards the thicket, guided by 

thro^fJh’n purpose was mounted behind Fabian. Pushing 

S stntnrfiv‘^n encountered was a man of 

dn<fa” ^ ^ ground, mastered and almost strangled by two 

Sjorv «^ose that had accompanied 

deal or farther was an open space, where lay three bodies of 

her broth^rnnl n^ll’ . 1 ^as Bady Emma, apparently lifeless, 

her Bv forester bending over and endeavouring to recover 

Lord Boteler remedies, this was soon accomplished ; while 

the mealfnff of ww h ^ a scene, anxiously Inquired at St. Clere 

< ^ ^ whether more danger was to be expected. 

Observed was'^XhHv .f 4rr7ol! who S now 

the woods here he ^ nobleness, let 

assassins, and^^elThSInl/^on'ILTi^ry 

from tlm *docl°and*lYenrv*^^^m*^A'r^*^^ Person whom they had rescued 
nised his kinsimn Caoh abame, and astonishment, recog- 

a whisper io Lord ioteW ?5acovery he communicated in 

to Queenhnn H«Ti on/i who corornanded tlie prisoner to be conveyed 
of young St. Clere about SwlS®*^ ’ meanwhile he anxiously inquired 

to iPtroduce^toVou^one ^ bind It than 

com^too late. Where is he? wher'^e i^my tlve^denSleJr'’' 

heap on himT ’ ^ guerdon which your bounty would 

be ‘tbou shalt not 

without which, I think verily we ifnd^nJf manfully for aid, 

forester, who came to my reslue whll1-hoR« *^be brave 

powered me, where is he ’ ’ ° these three ruffians had nigh over- 

has retired aurlns the c„“t»eloa o»,J„n?e '™Ject«te . that he 
‘ Seek not for him,’ saW thTLlv by ^ detention of Gaston. 

recovered her composure ; ‘ he willliot fnnn i ^ degree 

own season.’ ' be found of mortal, unless at his 

The Baron, convinced from this answer that- ha,. * 
somewhat disturbed her reason forhore t-r, terror had for the time 

Eleanor, to whom a message had been desnltlh^ Matilda and 

strange adventure, arriylngrthly tool tbp ? *bis 

all in a body returned t<^ the castle Emma between them, and 

h.JSL£r“SrrVhrSerr^^^^^^^^^ '■««» caching It theg 

and announced to the Lord Boteler that *be troop, halted 

wards them a body of armed men. The advancing to- 

numerous, hut they were arrayed for the chase nit Baron were 

ith great pleasure that he discerned on the np battle ; and it was 

^“stead of the cognisance the advancing body 

on to expect, the friendly hearinjrs of Fltsrnoh he had some rea- 

yoimg lort who wo, pre.mt“ “hi May ?amL° 

tay games with Fitzallen of Harden. 
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The knight himself advanced, sheathed in armour, and, without raising his 
visor. Informed Lord Boteler that, having heard of a base attempt made 
upon a part of his train hy ruffianly assassins, he had mounted and armed 
a small party of his retainers to escort them to Queenhoo Hall. Having 
received and accepted an invitation to attend them thither, they prosecuted 
their journey in confidence and security, and arrived safe at home without 
any further accident. 


CHAPTER V 

INVESTIGATION OF THE ADVENTURE OF THE HUNTING — A DISCOVERY — 

Gregory’s jianhood — pate of gaston st. clere — conclusion 

So soon as they arrived at the princely mansion of Boteler, the Lady Emma 
craved permission to retire to her chamber, that she might compose her 
spirits after the terror she had undergone. Henry St. Clere, in a few 
words, proceeded to explain the adventure to the curious audience. ‘ I had 
no sooner seen my sister’s palfrey, in spite of her endeavours to the con- 
trary, entering with spirit into the chase set on foot by the worshipful 
Gregory, than I rode after to give her assistance. So long was the chase 
that, when the greyhounds pulled down the knobhler, we were out of hear- 
ing of your bugles ; and having rewarded and coupled the dogs, I gave them 
to he led hy the jester, and we wandered in quest of our company, whom it 
would seem the sport had led in a different direction. At length, passing 
through the thicket where you found us, I surprised by a cross-bow holt 
whizzing past mine head. I drew my sword and rushed into the thicket, 
hut was instantly assailed hy two ruffians, while other two made towards 
my sister and Gregory. The poor knave fled, crying for help, pursued hy 
my false kinsman, now your prisoner ; and the designs of the other on my 
poor Emma (murderous no doubt) were prevented by the sudden appari- 
tion of a brave woodsman, who, after a short encounter, stretched the 
miscreant at his feet and came to my assistance. I was already slightly 
wounded, and nearly overlaid with odds. The combat lasted some time, 
for the caitiffs were both well armed, strong, and desperate; at length, 
however, we had each mastered our antagonist, when your retinue, my 
Lord Boteler, arrived to my relief. So ends my story ; but, by my knight- 
hood, I would give an earl's ransom for an opportunity of thanking the 
gallant forester by whose aid I live to tell it.’ 

‘ Fear not,’ said Lord Boteler, ‘ he shall be found, if this or the four 
adjacent counties hold him. And now Lord Pitzosborne will be pleased to 
doff the armour he has so kindly assumed for our sakes, and '"we will all 
bowne ourselves for the banquet.’ 

■When the hour of dinner approached, the Lady Matilda and her cousin 
visited the chamber of the fair Darcy. They found her in a composed but 
melancholy posture. She turned the discourse upon the misfortunes of her 
life, and hinted, that having recovered her brother, and seeing him look 
forward to the society of one who would amply repay to him the loss 
of hers, she had thoughts of dedicating her remaining life to Heaven, by 
whose providential Interference it had been so often preserved. 

Matilda coloured deeply at something in this speech, and her cousin 
inveighed loudly against Emma’s resolution. * Ah, my dear Lady Eleanor,’ 
replied she, ‘ 1 htive to-day witnessed wbat I cannot but judge a super- 
natural visitation, and to what end can it call me but to give myself to the 
altar ? That peasant who guided me to Baddow through the Park of Dan- 
bury, the same who appeared before me at different times and in different 
forms during that eventful journey — that youth, whose features are 
imprinted on my memory, is the very individual forester who this day 
rescued us in the forest. I cannot be mistaken ; and, connecting these 
marvellous appearances with the spectre which I saw while at Gay Bowers, 
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I cannot resist the conviction that Heaven has permitterl iny guardian 
angel to assume mortal shape for my relief and protection.' 

The fair cousins, after exchanging looks which implied a fear that her 
mind was wandering, answered her in soothing terms, and finally prevailed 
upon her to accompany them to the banqueting-hall. Here the first person 
they encountered was the Baron Fitzosborne of Diggswell, now divested of 
his armour, at the sight of whom the Lady Emma changed colour, and 
exclaiming, ‘ It is the same ! ’ sunk senseless into the arms of Matilda. 

‘ She is bewildered by the terrors of the daj’,' said Eleanor ; ‘ and we 
have done ill in obliging her to de.scend.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Fitzosbome, ' have done madly in presenting before her one 
whose presence must recall moments the most alarming in her life.' 

While the ladies supported Emma from the hall. Lord Boteler and St, 
Clere requested an explanation from Fitzosbome of the words he had used. 

‘ Trust me, gentle lords.’ said the Baron of Digg.swell, ‘ ye shall have 
what ye demand when 1 learn that Lady Emma Darcy has not sufCered 
from my imprudence.’ 

At this moment Lady Matilda, returning, said that her fair friend, on 
her recovery, had calmly and deliberately insisted that she had seen Fitz- 
osbome before, in the most dangerous crisis of her life. 

‘ I dread,’ said she, ‘ her disordered mind connects all that her eye 
beholds with the terrible passages that she has witnessed.’ 

* i^tay,’said Fitzosbome, ‘if nobleSt. Clere can pardon theunauthorised in- 
terest which, with the purest and most honourable intentions, I have taken 
in his sister's fate, it is easy for me to explain this mysterious impression.’ 

He proceeded to say that, happening to be in the hostelry called the 
Griffin, near Baddow, while upon a journey in that country, he had met 
with the old nurse of the Lady Emma Darcy, who, being just expelled from 
Gay Bowers, was in the height of her grief and indignation, and made loud 
and public proclamation of Lady Emma’s wrongs. From the description 
she gave of the beauty of her foster-child, as well as from the spirit of 
chivalry, Fitzosbome became Interested in her fate. This interest was 
deeply enhanced when, by a bribe to old Gaunt the Reve, he procured a 
view of the Lady Emma as she walked near the castle of Gay Bowers. The 
aged churl refused to give him access to the castle; yet dropped some 
hints as if he thought the lady in danger, and. wished she were well out of 
it. His master, he said, had heard she had a brother in life, and since 
that deprived him of all chance of gaining her domains by purchase, he 

in short. Gaunt wished they were safely separated. ‘ If any injury,’ 

quoth he, ‘ should happen to the dam.sel here, it were ill for us all. I tried 
by an innocent stratagem to frighten her from the castle, by introducing a 
figure through a trap-door, and warning her, as if by a voice from the dead, 
to retreat from thence ; but the giglet is wilful, and is mnningupon her fate.’ 

Finding Gaunt, although covetous and communicative, too faithful a 
servant to his wicked master to take any active steps against his commands, 
Fitzosbome applied himself to old Ursely, whom he found more tractable. 
Through her he learned the dreadful plot Gaston had laid to rid himself of 
his kinswoman, and resolved to effect her deliverance. But aware of the 
delicacy of Emma's situation, he charged Ursely to conceal from her the 
interest he took in her distress, resolving to watch over her in disguise 
until he saw her in a place of safety. Hence the appearance he made before 
her in various dre.sses during her journey, in the course'of which he was 
never far distant t and he had always four stout yeomen within hearing of 
. hi.s bugle, had assistance been necessary. 'When she was placed in safety 
at the lodge, it was Fitzosbome s intention to have prevailed upon his 
Klster.s to visit and take her under their protection ; but he found them 
absent from Diggswell. having gone to attend an aged relation who lay 
danger^pusly HI in a distant county. They did not retnm until the day 
before the May-games ; and the other events followed too rapidly to per- 
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mit Fitzosborne to lay any plan tor introducing them to Lady Emma 
Darcy. On the day of the chase he resolved to preserve his romantic dis- 
gnise', and attend the Lady Emma as a forester, partly to have the pleasure 
of being near her and partly to judge whether, according to an idle report 
in the country, she favoured his friend and comrade Fitzallen of Mardcn. 
This last motive, it may easily be believed, be did not declare to the com- 
pany. After the skirmish with the ruffians, he whited till the Baron and 
the hunters arrived, and then, still doubting the farther designs of Gaston, 
hastened to his castle to arm the band which had escorted them to 
Queenhoo Hall. 

Pitzosborne's story being finished, he received the thanks of all the com- 
pany, particularly of St. Clere, who felt deeply the respectful delicacy with 
which he had conducted himself towards his sister. The lady was care- 
fully informed of her obligations to him ; and it Is left to the well-judging 
reader whether even the raillery of Lady Eleanor made her regret that 
Heaven had only employed natural means for her security, and that the 
guardian angel was converted Into a handsome, gallant, and enamoured 
knight. 

The joy of the company in the hall extended itself to the buttery, where 
Gregory the jester narrated such feats of arms done by himself in the fray 
of the morning as might have shamed Bevls and Guy of Warwick. He 
was, according to his narrative, singled out for destruction by the gigantic 
Baron himself, while he abandoned to meaner hands the destruction of St 
Clere and Fitzosborne. 

‘ But certes,’ said he, ‘ the foul paynim met his match ; for, ever as he 
foined at me with his brand, I parried his blows with my bauble, and, 
closing with him upon the third veny, threw him to the ground, and made 
him cry recreant to an unarmed man.’ 

‘ Tush, man,’ said Drawslot ‘ thou forgettest thy best auxiliaries, the 
good greyhounds, Help and Holdfast! I warrant thee, that when the 
hump-hacked Baron caught thee by the cowl, which he hath almost torn 
off, thou hadst been in a fair plight had they not remembered an old friend, 
and come in to the rescue. Why, man, I found them fastened on him my- 
self ; and there was odd staving and stickling to make them “ ware 
haunch ! ” Their mouths were full of the flex, for I pulled a piece of the 
garment from their jaws. I warrant thee, that when they brought him to 
ground thou fledst like a frighted pricket.’ 

‘ And as for Gregory’s gigantic paynim,’ said Fabian, ‘ why, he lies yon- 
der in the guard-room, the very size, shape, and colour of a spider in a 
yew-hedge.’ / 

‘ It is false ! ’ said Gregory. * Colbrand the Dane was a dwarf to him.’ 
‘ It is as true,’ returned Fabian, ‘ as that the Tasker is to be married on 
Tuesday to pretty Margery. Gregory, thy sheet hath brought them between 
a pair of blankets.' 

‘ I care no more for such a gillflirt,’ said the jester, ‘ than I do for thy 
leasings. Marry, thou hop-o’-my-thumb, happy wouldst thou be could 
thy head reach the captive Baron’s girdle,’ 

* By the mass,’ said Peter Lanaret, ‘ I will have one peep at this burly 
gallant ’ ; and, leaving the buttery, he went to the guard-room where 
Gaston St. Clere was confined. A man-at-arms, who kept sentinel on the 
strong studded door of the apartment, said be believed he slept ; for. that, 
after raging, stamping, and uttering the most horrid imprecations, he had 
been of late perfectly still. The falconer gently drew back a sliding board 
of a foot square towards the top of the door, which covered a hole of the 
same size, strongly latticed, through which the warder, without opening 
the door, could look In upon his prisoner. From this aperture he beheld 
the wretched Gaston suspended by the neck by his own girdle to an iron 
ring in the side of his prison, lie had clambered to it by means of the 
table on which his food had been placed ; and, in the agonies of shame 
von. I — 30 
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ami dinniiin'lntt’'! innltcf*, lin<I tl)l« ra'nJ'’ "f ri'Mlfi?; hhiif U tft n 

wrotchod llfo. Ho wap found yoi warm, hut totnUy A |>r.,jMr «/-• 

count of (he matiiior of liio donili wnc drawn uf* ai-d roftUud J’*' 
hurled Hint l•V4>llint: in tiio •>! tin* on'Ut*’, out »f ro-h'* l t'* p.'f, ts»s i 

hlrlh t and the <'!uii>lnln of 1' Jfr.nncn of .NJnr.J. ii, who mI.J tho ji rvfoo nt'on 
the ocenHion. iironchod the m xt Sunday an oxoollont formori u.mm tin- text, 
' Uadis malorum oat oupidltaK,' wldoh we tuive ht're trans/ rili'd. 


[Hero the mnnuKcrlpt, from wideh we have painfully tr.in‘''’rl(K-d. atul 
frequent ly, ns It w<'re, trauHtnleil, tide tale f<ir the reroler'x edithrathui, is 
so Indistinct and defnewt, ttinf. escetittn;: oertniii liowtedts. rinthl<'<<see, lo 
yo's! etc., we can picU out little Hint Is !m>dll^;lhle, envlnn that avarlc*’ t'l 
defined ‘a llkourlKlmeH!; tif heart after cartldy tldnt'w.’ A lUtie farther 
Hierc seems to Jinve been a rniy account of Mar;:cry'F wedtllnt: wIHi Ualph the 
Tasker, Hie running jit the qnlntnln, amt oHicr rural rrnme?i prncH#‘'>'! on 
the occasion. There arc also fransnetvts of a mock i-ermon prcxidied hy 
Gregory upon Hint occasion, ns for example : — 

‘My dear cursed calHfT.s. there wan fuice a kinj,'. nnd Im wedded n yoiinK 
old queen, nnd she had n child and this child was fcnt to Solomon the 
Saqo, praylnq ho would plve It the satne hlesslni; which he trot from the 
witch of Endor when she hit him hy the heel. Itereof speak« the worth.y 
Dr. UndlprundtiB Pntntor; wliy should not mn.s.s he said for all tlie roasted 
shoe souls served up In the klnn’s dish on Saturday : for true It Is. that 
St. Peter asked I'nthcr Adam, ns they Journeyed to ('ainelol. an hlKh, 
ttreat, and doubtful question. “ Adam, Adam, why e.ated'st (hou the apple 
without parlnK? " ’ * 

WTth much Roodly ^tlhherlsh to Uiosnme effect ; which dlsplnyof Grettory's 
ready wit not only threw the whole company Into convulsions of lnu;:hter, 
but made such an Impression on Hose, the Potter’s dnnnhter, that It wan 
thought it would he Hie .Tester’s own fault If .Tack wn.s long without his 
Jill, Much pithy matter, concerning the bringing the bride to hctl, the 
loosing the hrldogrooni’s points, the scramble which ensued for Iheiu, nnd 
the casting of the stocking, Is also omitted from Its ohscurlty. 

The following song, which has been since borrowed by the worshipful 
author of the famous IIMory of rriior Jlacoii, has been with dlfllculty 
deciphered. It seems to have been sung on occasion of carrying home the 
bride. 


DRIDAh SONG 

To Vic tune of — ^ I hair been a Fiddler,' etc. 

And did you not hear of a mirth befell 
The morrow after a wedding day. 

And canying a bride at home to dwell ? 
And away to Tewin, away, away I 


I This tirade of gibberish is literally taken or selected from a mock di.scourso pro- 
nounced hy a professed jester, which occurs in an ancient manuscript in the Ad\-ocates’ 
Xibrary, the same from which tlie late ingenious Mr. Weber published tlio curious 
comic romance of the Hunting of the Hare. It was introduced in compliance witli Mr 
Strutt’s plan of rendering his tale an illustration of ancient manners A similar 
burlesque sermon is pronounced by the fool in Sir David hlndcs.-iy’s satire of tlio 
Three Estate. Tlie nonsense and vulgar burlesque of that composition illustrate the 
CTOtmd of Sir Andrew Aguccheek’s eulogy on the exploits of the jester in TtceUlh 
N%gU, who, resepmg his sharper jests for Sir Toby, iiad doubtless enough of the 
jargon of hui calUng to captivate the imbecility of his brother knight, wh6 is made to 

exclaim — ^ In flooth. tTinn wnfif. in vorv <rrfW'innn l««4. 
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Tlie quintain was set, and the garlands were made, 

’Tis pitj- old customs should ever decay ; 

And woe to him that was horsed on a jade, 

For he carried no credit away, away. j 

< 

"We met a consort of fiddle-de^dees ; 

We set them a cockhorse, and made them play 

The winning of Bullen and 1[lpse3'-freeB, 

And away to Tewin, awaj-, away ! 

There was ne’er a lad in all the parish 
That would go to the plough that day ; 

But on his fore-horse his wench he carries, 

And awaj’ to Tewin, awaj-, away ! 

The hutler was quick, and the ale he did tap, 

The maidens did make the chamber full gay ; 

The servants did give me a fuddling cup. 

And I did carry ’t away, away. 

The smith of the town his liquor so took. 

That he was persuaded that the ground look’d blue ; 

And I dare boldly be sworn on a book. 

Such smiths as he there ’s but a few. 

A xWBset was made, and the women did sip, 

And simpering said, they could eat no more ; 

Full many a maiden was laid on the lip, — 

I’ll say no more, but give o’er (give o’er). 

But what our fair readers will chiefly regret is the loss of three dec- 
larations of love ; the first hy St. Clere to Matilda *, which, with the lady’s 
answer, occupies fifteen closely written pages of manuscript. That of Fitz- 
oshorne to .Emma is not much shorter ; but the amours of Fitzallen and 
Eleanor, being of a less romantic cast, are closed in three pages only. The 
three noble couples were married in Queenhoo Hall upon the same day, 
being the twentieth Sunday after Easter. There is a prolix account of the 
marriage-feast, of which we can pick out the names of a few dishes, such 
as peterel, crane, sturgeon, swan, etc. etc., with a profusion of wild-fowi 
and venison. We also see that a suitable song was produced by Peretto on 
the occasion ; and that the bishop who blessed the bridal beds which 
received the happy couples was no niggard of his holy water, bestowing 
half a gallon upon each of the couches. We regret we cannot give these 
curiosities to the reader in detail, but we hope to expose the manuscript 
to abler antiquaries so soon as it shall be framed and glazed by the in- 
genious artist who rendered that service to Mr. Ireland’s Shakspeare 
MSS. And so (being unable to lay aside the style to which our pen is 
habituated), gentle reader, we bid thee heartily farewell.] 


No. Ill 

ANECDOTE OF SCHOOL DAYS 

UPON WHICH MR. THOMAS SCOTT PROPOSED TO FOUND A TALE 

OF FICTION 

It is well known In the South that there is little or no boxing at the Scot- 
tish schools. About forty or fifty years ago, however, a far more dangerous 
mode of fighting, in parties or factions, was permitted in the streets of 
Edinburgh, to the great disgrace of the police and danger of the parties 
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concnrnc-f^. Tlifs-f' pnrlii*:: v.-f-rf ?:<'nr'rnny fnrmr'l fmtn t’i*- qt!.nrj<-r)« '>» 
town in %%-hi'‘h tiu- romluitriiit'^i rrf-ldrtl. *'( n jir'riirtii.'sr t'lufirf f*- 

district I5c:liflnt: nj:rs!n>.t of nn ndjf.inln;; fco-. i! 

that the children of tin* iilfrlnT rlas'.fs v.’*-re «if!< n jiirted rureJn'-! <> 

the loTi'cr, oach Inklntr their side nccordln^ to the re- f.'i nfe of (lodr 
So far as i rccoiiect. iiowever. it was untnitiitied; t-ltiier with fe-iiri!fs ot 
democracy or arl.'^tocracy, or indeed v.dth ninllce or i!i-*.V)it of any 
towards the opposite party. In f.act. it v.-a® f>ni.v n rtuiyii ja'-de of 
Such contest.'; vrere. hotvever, matntalti''<l t*.-ith trrent vi^jnpr wltlj 
and sticks and fi.sllcuir.s, rahf-n one p.arfy dared to ci-ar;;;’ and the other 
ptood tiicir trronnd. Of cotirse mi'-ciilcf pon'.etiuic'' hajij-eju il ; ’i-fj'* at! 
paid to have l^e-en killed at thc.se hirl^r.", ns they v.-ere ca!le-<J, and perioit" 
accidents cert.alnly took place, ns many contetnporari' !! can t>‘‘ar witn' "®. 

The author's father resldlntr in Georfte S<iunre, li, tio* so'e of 

Edinhiirah. tlie hoys; iielontrin" to that family, tvitii o!in‘rs in the K(]!!.';re, 
were arranged into a port of comp.any. to wiilch a indy of dlT iitietion pf''" 
sented a handsome set of colonrp. No-.v this eorriiiany or rf'ttlmejit, as a 
m<atter of cotirse, was enaaa:ed in weekly warfare with fJie hoy.s Inhnhitina 
the Cros.scau.seway. Brlsto Street, tlie ivitterrow — in siuirt, lix* redtris* 
hotirina puburbs. These Inst were chlefiy of tiie lower r.ank, tmt hnrd.r 
loons, who threw ptoncs to a halr‘P-t>re.adth and were very rut.'f:>‘d antaao- 
nist-s atclo.se riuarters. The skirmish sometimes la.'fted for -a whole evening, 
until one party or the other was vlctorUnis. odien. if ours were puecessful- 
we drove the enemy to their finaricrs, and were nsunlly ehased hark by the 
reinforcement of hipaer lads who came to tlieir a.ssistanre. If, on the con- 
trary, we wore pur.sued. as was often the case. Info the precincts of our 
square, we were In our turn stipported ?»y our eider lirotherp. domestic 
servants, and similar auilllarle.^. 

It followed, from our frefjucnt opposition to each other, that, thouph 
not knowing the names of our enemle.«. we wcre yei well acquainted with 
their appearance, and had nicknames for the most remarkable of them. 
One very active and spirited boy might be con.^ldered as the principal 
leader In the cohort of the suburbs. He was, I suppose, thirteen or four- 
teen years old, finely made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the very 
picture of a youthful Goth- This lad was alway.s first In the charge and 
last In the retreat — the Achllle.s, at once, and Ajax of the Crosscauseway. 
He was too formidable to us not to have a cognomen, and, like that of a 
knight of old. It was taken from the roost remarkable part of his dress, 
being a pair of old green livery breeches, which wa.s the principal part of 
his clothing; for, like Pentapolin. according to Don Quixote's account, 
Green-Breeks, as we called him, always entered the battle with bare arms, 
legs, and feet 

It fell, that once upon a time, when the combat was at the thickest 
this plebeian champion headed a sudden charge, so rapid and furious that 
all fled before him. He was several paces before bis comrades, and had 
actually laid his hands on the patrician standard, when one of our party, 
whom some mi.sjndging friend had entrusted with a coutcau dc cha)f»c, or 
hanger, inspired with a zeal for the honour of the corps worthy of Major 
Sturgeon himself, struck poor Green-Breeks over the head %vith strength 
snCBcient to cut Mm down. When this was seen, the casualty was so far 
beyond what had ever taken place before, that both parties fled different 
ways, leaving poor Green-Breeks, with his bright hair plentifully dabbled 
in'hlood, to the care of the watchman, who (honest man) took care not to 
know who had done the mischief. The bloody hanger was flung Into one of 
the Meadow ditches, and solemn secrecy was sworn on all hands ; hut the 
remorse and terror of the actor were beyond all bounds, and his apprehen- 
sions of the most dreadful character. The wounded hero was for a few 
days in the Infirmary, the case being only a trifling one. But, though in- 
quiry was strongly pressed on him, no argument could make him Indicate 
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tbc person from whom ho had rccolvoil the wound, thouRh he must ha%-c 
hcen perfectly well known to him. When he recovered and was dismissed, 
the author and his brothers opened a communication v.-lth him, throuRh 
the medium of a popular srlnperbread baker, of whom both parties were 
customers. In order to tender a subsidy In name of smart-money. The sum 
would excite ridicule were I to name It; but sure I am that the pockets of 
the noted Green-Breeks never hold as much money of his own. He declined 
the remittance, saying that he would not sell his blood ; but at the same 
time reprobated the Idea of being an informer, which he said was clavi, 
i.c. base or mean. With much urgency he accepted a pound of snufi for 
the use of some old woman — aunt, grandmother, or the like — with whom 
he lived. We did not become friends, for the bicUa-a wore more agreeable 
to both parties than any more pacific amusement ; but we conducted them 
ever after under mutual assurances of the highest consideration for each 
other. 

Such was the hero whom Mi-. Thomas Scott proposed to carry to Canada, 
and involve In adventures with the natives and colonists of that country. 
Perhaps the youthful generosity of the lad will not seem so great in the 
eyes of others as to those whom It was the means of screening from severe 
rebuke and punishment. But It seemed to those concerned to argue a no- 
bleness of sentiment far beyond the pitch of most minds ; and however 
obscurely the lad who showed such a gleam of noble spirit may have lived 
or died, I cannot help being of opinion that, if fortune had placed him 
In circumstances calling for gallantry or generosity, tbc man would have 
fulfilled the promise of the boy. Long afterwards, when the story was told 
to my father, he censured us severely for not telling the truth at the time, 
that he might have attempted to be of use to the young man in entering 
on life. But our alarms for the consequences of the drarni sword, and the 
wound inflicted with such a weapon, were far too predominant at the time 
for such a pitch of generosity. 

Perhaps I ought not to have Inserted this schoolboy tale ; but, besides 
the strong impression made by the incident at the time, the whole accom- 
paniments of the story are matters to me of solemn and sad recollection. 
Of all the little band who were concerned in those juvenile sports or 
browls, I can scarce recollect a single survivor. Some left the ranks of 
mimic war to die In the active service of their country. Many sought dis- 
tant lands to return no more. Others, dispersed in different paths of life, 

‘ my dim eyes now seek for In vain.’ Of five brothers, all healthy and 
promising in a degree far beyond one whose infancy was visited by per- 
sonal infirmity, and whose health after this period seemed long very pre- 
carious, I am, nevertheless, the only survivor. The best loved, and the 
best deserving to be loved, who had destined this incident to be the foun- 
dation of literary composition, died ‘before his day’ in a distant and. 
foreign land ; and trifles assume an importance not their own when 
connected with those who have been loved and Ipst 
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Note 1. — Dteh's Weeket Letteii, p. 7- 

Long the oracle of the countrj' gentlemen of the high Tory party. The 
ancient news-letter Was written in manuscript and copied by clerks, who 
addressed the copies to the subscribers. The politician by whom they 
were compiled picked up his Intelligence at coffee-houses, and often pleaded 
for an additional gratuity in consideration of the extra expense attached 
to frequenting such places of fashionable resort. 

Note 2. — The Bkad.shaigh Legend, p. 20 

There Is a family legend to this purpose, belonging to the knightly 
family of Bradshaigh, the proprietors of Haigh Hall, in Lancashire, where, 
I have been told, the event is recorded on a painted glas.s window. The 
German ballad of the Noble Morlnger turns upon a similar topic. But 
undoubtedly many such incidents may have taken place, where, the dis- 
tance being great and the intercourse infrequent, false reports concerning 
the fate of the absent Crusaders must have been commonly circulated, and 
sometimes perhaps rather hastily credited at home. 


Note 3. — Titds Litivs, p. 33. 

The attachment to this classic was, it is said, actually displayed In the 
manner mentioned in the text by an unfortunate .Jacobite in that unhappy 
period. He escaped from the jail in which be was confined for a hasty 
trial and certain condemnation, and was retaken as he hovered around the 
place In which he had been imprisoned, for which he could give no better 
reason than the hope of recovering his favourite Titos Livlus. I am sorry 
to add that the simplicity of such a character was found to form no 
apology for his guilt as a rebel, and that he was condemned and executed. 


Note 4. — Nicholas Amhubst, p. 36. 

Nicholas Amhurst, a noted political writer, who conducted for many 
years a paper called the Craftsman, under the assumed name of Caleb 
X>’ Anvers. He was devoted to the Tory Interest, and seconded with much 
ability the attacks of Pulteney on Sir Robert Walpole. He died in 1742, 
neglected by his great patrons and in the most miserable circumstances. 

* Amhurst survived the downfall of Walpole’s power, and had reason to 
expect a reward for his labours. If we excuse BoIIngbroke, who had only 
saved the shipwreck of his fortunes, we shall be at a loss to justify Pulte- 
ney, who could with ease have given this man a considerable Income. The 
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utmost of Ws generosity to Amliurst that I ever heard of was a hogshead 
of claret ! He died, it is supposed, of a broken heart ; and was buried at 
the charge of his honest printer, Richard Francklin.’ — Lord Chesterfield’s 
Characters Reviewed, p. 42. 

Note 5. — Coloxel Gaedixek, p. 39. 

I have now given in the text the full name of this gallant and excellent 
man, and proceed to copy the account of his remarkable conversion, as re- 
lated by Dr. Doddridge. 

‘ This memorable event,’ says the pious writer, ‘ happened towards the 
middle of July 1719. The major had spent the evening (and; if I mistake 
not, it was the Sabbath) in some gay company, and had an unhappy assigna- 
tion with a married woman, whom he was to attend exactly at twelve. The 
company broke up about eleven ; and, not judging it convenient to antici- 
pate the time appointed, he went into his chamber to kill the tedious hour, 
perhaps with some amusing book, or some other way. But it very acciden- 
tally happened that he took up a religious book, which his good mother or 
aunt had, without his knowledge, slipped into his portmanteau. It was 
called, if I remember the title exactly. The Christian Soldier, or Heaven 
tahen hy Storm, and it was written by Mr. Thomas IVatson. Guessing by 
the title of it that he would find some phrases of his own profession spirit- 
ualised in a manner which he thought might afford him some diversion, he 
resolved to dip into it ; but he took no serious notice of anything it had in 
It ; and yet, while this book was in his hand, an impression was made upon 
his mind (perhaps God only knows how) which drew after it a train of the 
most Important and happy consequences. He thought he saw an unusual 
blaze of light fall upon the book while he was reading, which he at first 
imagined might happen by some accident in the candle ; but, lifting up his 
eyes, he apprehended to his extreme amazement that there was before him, 
as it were suspended in the air, a visible representation of tbe Lord Jesus 
Christ upon the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory ; and was Im- 
pressed as if a voice, or something equivalent to a voice, bad come to him, 
to this^ffect (for he was not confident as to the words), “ Oh, sinner ! did 
I suffer this for thee, and are these thy returns?” Struck with so amazing 
a phenomenon as this, there remained hardly any life in him. so that he 
sunk down in the arm-chair in which he sat, and continued, he knew not 
how long, insensible.’ 

• With regard to this vision,’ says the ingenious Dr. Hibbert, ‘ the appear- 
ance of our Saviour on the cross, and the awful words repeated, can be con- 
sidered in no other light than as so many recollected images of the mind, 
which probably had their origin in the language of some urgent appeal to 
repentance that the colonel might have casually read or heard delivered. 
From what cavise, however, such ideas were rendered as vivid as actual im- 
pressions, we have no information to be depended upon. This vision was 
certainly attended with one of the most important of consequences connected 
with the Christian dispensation — the conversion of a sinner. And hence no 
single narrative has, perhaps, done more to confirm the superstitious opinion 
that apparitions of this awful kind cannot arise without a divine fiat.’ Dr. 
Hibbert adds in a note — ‘A short time before the vision, Colonel Gardiner 
had received a severe fall from his hor.sc. Did the brain receive some slight 
degree of injury from the accident, so as to predispose him to this spectral 
illusion?’ — HibVcrt’s Philosophy of Apparitions, Edinburgh, 1S24, p. 190. 


Hotc G. — ScoTTi.sn Ixxs, p. 40 

The courtesy of an invitation to partake a traveller’s meal, or at /east 
that of being invited to share whatever liquor the guest called for, was ex- 
pected by certain old landlords in Scotland even in the youth of the author. 
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In. requital mine host was always furnished with the news of the countryt 
and was probably a little of a humourist to boot. The devolution of the 
whole actual business and drudgery of the inn upon the poor gudcwife was 
very common among the Scottish Bonifaces. There was in ancient times, 
in the city of Edinburgh, a gentleman of good family who condescended, In 
order to gain a livelihood, to become the nominal keeper of a coffee-house, 
one of the first places of the kind which had been opened in the Scottish 
metropolis. As usual, it was entirely managed by the careful and Indus- 
trious Mrs. B ; while her husband amused himself with field sports, 

without troubling his head about the matter. Once upon a time, the prem- 
ises having taken fire, the husband was met walking up the High Street 
loaded with his guns and fishing-rods, and replied calmly to some one who 
inquired after his wife, ‘ that the poor woman was trying to save a parcel 
of crockery and some trumpery books ’ ; the last being those which served 
her to conduct the business of the house. 

There were many elderly gentlemen in the author’s younger days who 
still held it part of the amusement of a journey ‘to parley with mine host,’ 
who often resembled, in his quaint humour, mine Host of the Garter in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor; or Blague of the George in the Merry Devil of 
Edmonton. Sometimes the landlady took her share of entertaining the com- 
pany. In either case the omitting to pay them due attention gave displeas- 
ure, and perhaps brought down a smart jest, as on the following occasion : — 
A jolly dame who, not ‘ Sixty Years since,’ kept the principal caravan- 
sary at Greenlaw, in Berwickshire, had the honour to receive under her 
roof a very worthy clergyman, with three sons of the same profession, 
each having a cure of souls ; be it said in passing, none of the reverend 
party were reckoned powerful in the pulpit. After dinner was over, the 
worthy senior, in the pride of his heart, asked Mrs. Buchan whether she 
ever had had such a party in her house before. ‘ Here sit I,’ he said, ‘ a 
placed minister of the Kirk of Scotland, and here sit my three sons, each a 
placed minister of the same kirk. Confess, Buckle Buchan, you never had 
such a party in your house before.’ The question was not premised by any 
invitation to sit down and take a glass of wine or the like, so Mrs. B. an- 
swered drily, ‘ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot just say that ever I had such a party 
in my house before, except once in the forty-five, when I had a Highland 
piper here, with his three sons, all Highland pipers ; and deil a spring they 
could play among them.’ 

Note 7. — Toelx-Veoean, p. 45 

There is no particular mansion described under the name of Tully- 
Veolan ; but the peculiarities of the description occur in various old Scot- 
tish seats. The House of Warrender upon Bruntsfield Links and that of 
Old Ravelston, belonging, the former to Sir George Warrender, the latter to 
Sir Alexander Keith, have both contributed several hints to the description 
in the text. The House of Dean, near Edinburgh, has also some points of 
resemblance with Tully-Veolan. The author has, however, been informed 
that the House of Grandtully resembles that of the Baron of Bradwardine 
still more than any of the above. (The rampant bears on the gateway are 
supposed to have been suggested to the author by similar efligies still 
standing on the gate to Traquair House on the Tweed. Mr. Lockhart men- 
tions Craighall in Perthshire as another mansion bearing a likeness to 
Tully-Veolan. — Laing.) 

Note 8. — Jester or Fooe, p. 50 

I am ignorant how long the ancient and established custom of keeping 
fools has been disused in England. Swift writes an epitaph on the Earl of 
Suffolk s fool — - 

• . . Whose name was Dickie Pearce. 
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In Scotland the custom subsisted till Intc in the last century ; at Glarals 
Castle is preserved the dress of one of the jesters, very handsome, and 
ornamented with many bells. It is not above thirty years since such a 
character stood by the sideboard of a nobleman of the first rank In Scot- 
land, and occasionally mixed in the conversation, till he carried the joke 
rather too- far, in making proposals to one of the young ladies of the 
family, and publishing the bans betwixt her and himself in the public 
church. 


Note 9. — EwscorAt, Ci.EnoT in Scotland, p. 50 

After the Revolution of IGSS, and on some occasions when the spirit of 
the Presbyterians had been unusually animated against their opponents, 
the Episcopal clerfrymcn, who were chiefly nonjurors, were exposed to bo 
mobbt^. as we should now say, or rabbled, ns the phrase then went, to 
expiate their political heresies. But notwithstanding that the Presbyte- 
rians had the persecutions In Charles II. and his brother's time to exas- 
perate them, there was little mischief done beyond the kind of petty 
violence mentioned in the text. 


Note 10. — STiitnup-CDP, p. CO 

. I may here mention that the fashion of compotntlon described in the 
text was still occasionally practised in Scotland In the author's youth. A 
company, after having taken leave of their host, often went to finish the 
evening at the clachan or village, in ‘ womb of tavern.’ Their entertainer 
always accompanied them to take the stirrup-cup, which often occasioned 
a long and late revel. 

The poculum polaiorium of the valiant Baron, his blessed Bear, has a 
prototype at the fine old Castle of Glamls, so rich in memorials of ancient 
times ; it Is a massive beaker of silver, double gilt, moulded into the shape 
of a Hon, and holding about an English pint of wine. The form alludes to 
the family name of Strathmore, which is Lyon, and, when exhibited, the 
cup must necessarily be emptied to the Earl’s health. The author ought 
perhaps to be ashamed of recording that he has had the honour of swal- 
lowing the contents of the Eion ; and the recollection of the feat served 
to suggest the story of the Bear of Bradwardine. In the family of Scott 
of Thlrlestane (not Thirlestane In the Forest, but the place of the same 
name in Roxburghshire) was long preserved a cup of the same kind, in the 
form of a jack-boot. Each guest was obliged to empty this at his depart- 
ure, If the guest’s name was Scott, the necessity was doubly imperative. 

When the landlord of an inn presented his guests with docJi an dorroch, 
that Is, the drink at the door, or the stirrup-cup, the draught was not 
charged in the reckoning. On this point a learned bailie of the town of 
Forfar pronounced a very sound judgment. 

A., an ale-wife in Forfar, had brewed her ‘ peck of maut ’ and set the 
liquor out of doors to cool ; the cow of B., a neighbour of A., chanced to 
come by, and seeing the good beverage, -was allured to taste It, and finally 
to drink it up. When A. came to take in her liquor, she found her tub 
empty, and from the cow’s staggering and staring, so as to betray her in- 
temperance, she easily divined the mode in which her * browst ’ had disap- 
peared. To take vengeance on Crummie’s ribs with a stick was her first 
^ If roaring of the cow brought B., her master, who remonstrated 
with his angry neighbour, and received in reply a demand for the value of 
the ale which Crummle had drunk up. B. refused payment, and was' con- 
C., the bailie, or sitting magistrate. He heard the case pa- 
uently ; and then demanded of the 'plaintiff A. whether the cow had sat. 
down to her potation or taken it standing. The plaintiff answered, she had 
deed committed, hut she supposed the cow drank the ale while 
standing on her feet, adding, that had she been near she would have made 
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licr xiw thm tn purjK*'’**'. Th*' luiUl*', on tlsl« 

iuljutlt:<'(l Uio to In- ilorh on ilurri'fh.tx htirruj. fo}!. for h no 

rbnrcf' conUl b» inndo wHlunu vlobitUn: Ito- lUKi^-nt tvr.<*,j<ttnt!t>- of H<><ttnnd. 


Norr. — WiTCiin*;, p. 70 

Thp Rfory Inst told av/ib wild to hnvo ImppMO d In thf potith of K'-otltvnd : 
bill ccdniit nniin fof/rt nnd lot Iho ftoivti hnv** Itji dii'ot, It ut-b nii old olpritj'’ 
ninn. who hnd wludorn nnd tlrninojo? ••iintinh to node! tfo- ptinlo whloh fo-lyd 
hl« hrelhvon, who wii« tin- tnoiuiK of roRciihu: « poor liftlMnunno rnniuro 
from tho cniol fnlo wlilih would othorwlMi* Imvo ov<Tlnl:in lor, Tto- nr 
I'ountH of thi! triiilB for wUchernft form oiir of th'- tnoid drplornWr cliap- 
lers in Scott I hU Htory. 

Notj: 12. — Cantino IlnrtAMUty, p. 81 

Althonch cnntlnK hcrnldry Ib pcncrnlly rcprolintcd. It fii'ojaK ncvcrthrlcon 
to hnvc been ndopted In the nrins nnd mot ton of mnny hononrnbb' fnmlHr*). 
Thus the motto of the Vernons. rrr';io« ncmpt'r rtiTt, Is n j)vrf‘'rt imn, nnd 
BO 5 r that of the Onsloivs. rcsfbio Irniv, 'fho Pn-Uxurm »i{ prrdNxrm of the 
AnstriitherB Is llnblc to n slmlhir objection. One of thnt nnrient rru-e. tint!- 
inp thnt nn nntnponlst. with whom he hnd Used n friendly meetliip, wns 
determined to take the opportunity of nss.nsslmitlnp him. jirevetitiHl the 
hazard by dashlnp out his brnlnR with n battle-axe. 'IVo sturdy arms, 
brandlshlnp such a weapon, form the usual crest of the family, with the 
above motto, PcrUssctn ni ticr-tlssoii — 1 hnd died, unless 1 hnd pone 
through with It. 

Norn 18. — Ilf,.tcK-.MAii,. p. 01 

Mac-Donald of Barrlsdalo, one of the very last Highland gentlemen who 
carried on the plundering system to any groat e.xtent, was a scholar nnd a 
well-bred gentleman. lie engraved on his broadswords the well-known 
lines — 

Hid tibl emnt artes — pacisque impoiicro morern, 

Pnreere mibjcclifi, ct dcbellnre Bujicrbos. 

Indeed, the levying of blnck-mnll wa.s. before the year 174.o. practised by 
several chiefs of very high rank, who, in doing so, contended that they wen* 
lending the laws the assistance of their nrins and swords, nnd affording a 
protection which could not be obtained from the magistracy in the disfurhed 
state of the country. The author has seen a Memotr of Mnc-I'her.son of 
CUmy, Chief of thnt niicient clan, from which It appears thnt he levied 
protection-money to a very large amount, which was willingly paid even 
by some of his most powerful neighbours. A gentleman of this clan, hear- 
ing a clergyman hold forth to his congregation on the crime of theft, in- 
terrupted the preacher to assure him, he might leave the enforcement of 
such doctrines to Cluny Mac-Pherson, whose broadsword would put n stop 
to theft sooner than all the sermons of all the ministers of the synod. 


Noth 14. — LociiAnnn-AXR, p. 97 

The Town-guard of Edinburgh were, till a late period, armed with this 
weapon w'hen on their police-duty. There was a hook at the hack of the 
axe, which the ancient Highlanders used to assist them to climb over walls, 
fixing the hook upon it and raising themselves by the handle. The axe, 
which was also much used by the native.s, is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into both countries from Scandinavia. 
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Note 15. — Sidier Kov, p. 100 

The YTOrds sidier ro;r, or red soldier, were vised to distinguish the refhi- 
lar regiments from the independent companies raised to protect the peace 
of the Ilighlands. These last were called sidier dhu, i.c. black soldier; 
and the 42d regiment, which was formed out of these independent com- 
panies, is still called the Black W’atch, from the dark colour of their tartans. 


Note 16. — Ron Ror, p. 103 

An adventure very similar to what is here stated actually befell the late 
Mr. Abercromhy of Tullibody, grandfather of the present Lord Ahercromhy, 
and father of the celebrated Sir Ralph. When this gentleman, who lived to 
a very advanced period of life, first settled in Stirlingshire, his cattle were 
repeatedly driven off by the celebrated Rob Roy. or some of his gang; and 
at length he was obliged, after obtaining a proper safe-conduct, to make the 
cateran such a visit as that of Waverley to Bean Lean in the text. Bob re- 
ceived him with much courtesy, and made many apologies for the accident, 
which must have happened, he said, through some mistake. Mr. Abercromby 
was regaled with collops from two of his own cattle, which were hung up 
by the heeis in the cavern, and was dismissed in perfect safety, after hav- 
ing agreed to pay in future a small sum of black-mail, in consideration of 
which Rob Roy not only undertook to forbear his herds in future, but to 
replace any that should be stolen from him by other freebooters. Mr. Aber- 
cromby said Rob Roy affected to consider him as a friend to the Jacobite 
interest and a sincere enemy to the Union. Neither of these circumstances 
were true ; but the laird thought it quite unnecessary to undeceive his 
Highland host at the risk of bringing on a political dispute in such a situ- 
ation. This anecdote I received many years since (about 1792) from the 
mouth of the venerable gentleman who was concerned in it. 

Note 17. — Kikd Gallows of Crieff, p. Ill 

This celebrated gibbet was. In the memory of the last generation, still 
standing at the western end of the town of Crieff, in Perthshire. Why it 
was called the land gallows we are unable to inform the reader with cer- 
tainty; but it is alleged that the Highlanders used to touch their bonnets 
as they passed a place which had been fatal to many of their countrymen, 
with the ejaculation — ‘ God bless her naln sell, and the Tell tamn .you ! ’ 
It may therefore have been called kind, as being a sort of native or kin- 
dred place of doom to those who suffered there, as in fulfllment of a natu- 
ral destiny. 

Note 18. — Catehan.s, p. 113 

The story of the bridegroom carried off by caterans on his bridal-day is 
taken from one which was told to the author by the late Laird of Mac-Nab 
many years since. To carry off persons from the Lowlands, and to put them 
to ransom, was a common practice with the wild Highlanders, as it is said 
to be at the present day with- the banditti in the South of Italy. Upon the 
occasion alluded to, a party of caterans carried off the bridegroom and 
secreted him in some cave near the mountain of Schiehallion. The young 
man caught the small-pox before his ransom could be agreed on ; and 
whether it was the fine cool air of the place, or the want of medical , at- 
tendance, Mac-Nab did not pretend to be positive ; but so it was, that the 
prisoner recovered, his ransom was paid, and he was restored to his 
friends and bride, but always considered the Highland robbers as having 
saved his life by their treatment of his malady. 
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Note 19, — Forfeited Estates, p. 118 

-This happened on many occasions. Indeed, it was not till after the total 
destruction of the clan influence, after 1745, that purchasers could he found 
who offered a fair price for the estates forfeited in 1715, which were. then 
brought to sale. by the creditors of the York Buildings Company, who had 
purchased the whole or greater part from government at a very small price. 
Even so late as the period first mentioned, the prejudices of the public In 
favour of the heirs of the forfeited families threw various impediments In 
the way of intending purchasers of such property. 


note '20. — 'Higheand Policy, p. 119 

This sort of political game ascribed to Mac-Ivor was in reality played by 
several Highland chiefs, the celebrated Lord Lovat in particular, w’ho used 

that kind of finesse to the uttermost. The Laird of Mac was also cap- 

tain of an independent company, but valued the sweets of present pay too 
well to incur 'the risk of losing them in the .Tacohite cause. His martial 
consort raised his clan and headed it in 1745. But the chief himself would 
have nothing to do with king-making, declaring himself for that monarch, 

and no other, who gave the Laird of Mac ‘ half-a-guinca the day and 

half-a-guinea the morn.’ 

Note 21. — Highland Discipline, p. 122 

In explanation of the military exercise observed at the Castle of Glen- 
naquoich, the author begs to remark, that the Highlanders were not only 
well practised in the use of the broadsword, firelock, and most of the 
madly spdrts ‘and 'trials of strength common throughout 'Scotland, but also 
used a peculiar sort of drill, suited to their own dress and mode of war- 
fare. There were, for instance, different modes of disposing the plaid, 
one when on a peaceful journey, 'another when danger was apprehended ; 
one way of enveloping themselves in it when expecting undisturbed repose, 
and another which enabled them to start up with sword and pistol in 
hand on the slightest alarm. 

Previous to 1720 or thereabouts, the belted plaid was universally worn. 
In which tthe portion which surrounded the middle of the wearer and that 
which was flung around his shoulders were all of the same piece of tartan. 
In a desperate onset ail was thrown away, and the clan charged hare be- 
neath -the doublet, save for an artificial arrangement of the shirt which 
like that of the Irish, was always ample, and for the sporran-mollach or 
goat’s-skin purse. ' 

The manner of handling the pistol and dirk was also part of the High- 
land manual exercise, which the author has seen gone through hv mpn 
who had learned It in their youth. ^ ^ 


Note 22. — Dislike of the Scotch to Poek, p, 125 

Pork, or swine’s 'flesh, in any shape was, till of late years mncb nhomi 
nated by the Scotch, nor is it yet a favourite food amonit ttem wSe 
•Tamle . carried this prejudice to England, and is known t^ba^ abbSel 
pork almost as much as he did tobacco. Ben ‘rnTic:nn Lae 
peculiarity, where the gipsy in a masque, examining the kS liS! 


says- 


, , , You should bv this linn 

. Lore a horse, and a hound, hut no part ol a swinet 

2V/e Oipsies Metamorphosed. 
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James’s own proposed banquet for the Devil was a loin of pork and a poll 
of ling, with a pipe of tobacco for digestion. 

.’Noth '23. — A Scottish Dinnee Tabee, p. 125 

In the number of persons of all ranks who assembled at 'the same 'table, 
though by no means to discuss the same fare, the Highland chiefs only re- 
tained a custom .which had been formerly universally observed throughout 
Scotland. ‘ I myself,’ says the traveller, Fynes Morrison, 'in the end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the scene being the Lowlands of Scotland, ‘ was 
at a knight’s house, who had many servants to attend him, that brought 
in his meat with their heads covered with blue caps, the table being more 
than half furnished with great platters of porridge, each having a little 
piece of sodden meat. And when the table was served, the servants did 
sit 'down 'with us; but the upper mess, instead of porridge, had a pullet, 
with some prunes in the broth.’ — Travels, p. 155. 

Till within this last century the farmers, even of a respectable condition, 
dined with their work-people. The difference betwixt those of high degree 
was ascertained by the place of the party above or below the salt, or some- 
times by a line drawn with chalk on the dining-table. Lord Lovat, who 
knew well how to feed the vanity and restrain the appetites of his clans- 
men, allowed each sturdy Fraser who had the slightest pretensions to be a 
DuinhS-wassel the full honour of the sitting, but at the same time took 
care that his young kinsmen did not acquire at his table any taste for out- 
landish luxuries. 'His lordship was always ready with some honourable 
apology why foreign wines and French brandy, delicacies which he con- 
ceived might sap the’ hardy habits of his cousins, should not circulate past 
an assigned point on the 'tahle, 

Note ,24. — Conan the Jestee, p. 135 

In -the Irish ballads relating to Fion (the Flngal of MacPherson) there 
occurs, as. In the primitive poetry of most nations, a cycle of heroes, each 
of whom has some distinguishing attribute; upon these qualities, and the 
adventures of those possessing them, many proverbs are formed, which are 
still current in the 'Highlands. Among other characters, Conan is distin- 
guished as -in some respects a kind of Thersltes, but brave and daring even 
to rashness. He.had made a vow that'he would never take a blow without 
returning It; .and .having, like other'heroes of antiquity, descended to the 
infernal regions, "he received a cuff 'from the Arch-fiend who ‘presided 'there, 
which he instantly .returned, using the expression in the text. 'Sometimes 
the proverb is worded thus — ‘ Claw for claw, and the 'devil take the 
shortest nails, -as Conan said to the devil.’ 

Note 25. — WATEnrALU, p. -138 

The description of the waterfall mentioned in this chapter is taken 'from 
that o’f Ledeard, at the farm so called on the northern side of Lochard, 
and near the head of the lake, four or 'five miles from Aberfoyle. It is 
upon a small scale, ;buf otherwise one of the most exquisite cascades it is 
possible to behold. The appearance of Flora with the harp, 'as described, 
has been justly censured as too theatrical and affected for the ladydike 
simplicity of her character. But something may be allowed to her French 
education, in which .point and striking effect always make a considerable 
object. 

Note 2G. — The Hunting Match, p. 153 
The author has been sometimes accused of confounding fiction with 
reality. He therefore -thinks it necessary to state that the circumstance of 
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t'he hunting described in the text as preparatory to the insurrection of 1745 
is, so far as he knows, entirely imaginary. But It is w'Cll known such a 
great hunting was held in the Forest of Brae-Mar, under the auspices of 
the Earl of Mar, as preparatory to the Bebellion of 1715 ; and most of 
the Highland chieftains who afterwards engaged in that civil commotion 
were present on this occasion. 


Note 27. — Ma.c-Parea.ke’s Lamtekn, p. 240 

The Clan of Mac-Farlane, occupying the fastnesses of the western side 
of Loch Lomond, were great depredators on the Low Country, and as their 
excursions were made usually by night, the moon was proverbially called 
their lantern. Their celebrated pibroch of Koogil nam Bo, which is the 
name of their gathering tune, intimates similar practices, the sense being — 

■We are bound to drive the bullocks, 

Ml by hollows, hirsts, and hillocks. 

Through the sleet, and through the rain. 

When the moon is beaming low 
On frozen lake and hills of snow. 

Bold and heartily we go ; 

And all for Uttle gain. 


Note 28. — Castle of Dodnb, p. 242 

This noble ruin is dear to my recollection from associations which have 
been long and painfully broken. It holds a commanding station on the 
banks of the river Teith, and has been one of the largest castles in Scot- 
land. Murdoch, Duke of Albany, the founder of this stately pile, was be- 
headed on the Castle-hill of Stirling, from which he might see the towers 
.of Doune, the monument of his fallen greatness. 

In 1745-46, as stated in the text, a garrison on the part of the Cheva- 
lier was put into the castle, then less ruinous than, at present. It was 
commanded by Mr. Stewart of Balloch, as governor for Prince Charles ; he 
was a man of property near Callander. This castle became at that time 
the actual scene of a romantic escape made by .John Home, the author of 
Doufjlas, and some other prisoners, who, having been taken at the battle of 
FalWrk, were confined there by the insurgents. The poet, who had in his 
own mind a large stock of that romantic and enthusiastic spirit of adven- 
ture which he has described as animating the youthful hero of his drama; 
.devised and undertook the perilous enterprise of escaping from his prison. 
He Inspired his companions with his sentiments, and when every attempt 
at open force was deemed hopeless, they resolved to twist their bed-clothes 
into ropes and thus to descend. Four persons, with Home himself, reached 
the ground in safety. But the rope broke with the fifth, who was a tall 
lusty man. The sixth was Thomas Barrow, a brave young Englishman, a 
particular friend of Home’s. Determined to take the risk, even in such 
unfavourable circumstances, Barrow committed himself to the broken rope, 
slid down on it as far as it could assist him, and then let himself drop. 
His friends beneath succeeded In breaking his fall. Nevertheless, he dis- 
located his ankle and had several of his ribs broken. His companions, 
however, were able to bear him off in safety. 

The Highlanders next morning sought for their prisoners with great 
activity. An old gentleman told the author he remembered seeing the 
commandant Stewart 

Bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste, 
riding furiously through the country in quest of the fugitives. 
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Notr 29. — To Go Out or To IIavk Brrs Odt, p, 247 

To go Old. or to have been out, in Scotland was a conventional phrase 
similar to that of the Irish respecting a man having been up, both having 
reference to an Individual who had been engaged in Insurrection. It was 
accounted Ill-hrceding in Scotland .about forty years since to use the phrase 
rebellion or rebel, which might he interpreted by some of the parties pres- 
ent as a personal Insult. It was also esteemed more polite even for stanch 
Whigs to denominate Charles Edward the Chevalier than to speak of him 
as the Pretender ; and this kind of accommodating courtesy was usually 
observed in society where individuals of each party mixed on friendly 
terms. 


Note 30. — St. .Tohnstoxe’s Titpet, p. 247 

Literally, a halter. Perth was formerly known as St. .Tohn’s Town, 
from the name of the tutelary saint. In an old poem by H. Adamson 
(1G3S) there occurs the proverbial saying — 

And in contempt, when any rogue they see, 

They say. Saint Johnstone’s ribbon ’s meet for thee. 

This proverb, says the editor of Adamson in 1774, is well understood in 
Perth and through the shire. It is applied to people who deserve to be 
hanged. — (Laing). 

Note 31. — Excnisn Jacobites, p. 254 

The Jacobite sentiments were general among the western counties and in 
Wales. But although the great families of the Wynnes, the ‘Wyndhams, 
and others had come under an actual obligation to join Prince Charles if 
he should land, they had done so under the express stipulation that he 
should he assisted by an auxiliary army of French, without which they 
foresaw the enterprise would be desperate. Wishing well to his cause, 
therefore, and watching an opportunity to join him, they did not, neverthe- 
less, think themselves hound in honour to do so, as he was only supported 
by a body of wild mountaineers, speaking an uncouth dialect, and wearing 
a singular dress. The race up to Derby struck them with more dread than 
admiration. But it is difficult to say what the effect might have been had 
either the battle of Preston or Falkirk been fought and won during the 
advance Into England. 

Note 32. — Divisions amongst the Jacobites, p. 258 

Divisions early showed themselves in the Chevalier’s little army, not 
only amongst the independent chieftains, who were far too proud to brook 
^bjection to- each other, but betwixt the Scotch and Charles’s governor 
O Sullivan, an Irishman by birth, who, with some of his countrymen bred 
in the Irish Brigade in the service of the King of France, had an influence 
with the adventurer much resented by the Highlanders, who were sensible 
. that their own clans made the chief or rather the only strength of his en- 
terprise. There was a feud, also, between Lord George Murray and John 
Murray of Broughton, the Prince’s secretary, whose disunion greatly em- 
barrassed the affairs of the adventurer. In general, a thousand different 
pretensions divided their little army, and Anally contributed In no small 
degree to its overthrow. 

Note 33. — Field-piece in Highland Abut, p. 283 

.This circumstance, ■ which is historical, as well as the description that 
precedes it, will remind the reader of the war of La VendSe, Iq which the 
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rovaUsts,.consiRtinB chiefly, of insurfront peaBnntry, ntf ached a profllKhaiR 
and even superstitious Interest to the possession of a piece of brass ord- 
nance, which they called Marie .Tcane. ,,, ,, , 

ITie Highlanders of an early period were afraid of cannon, with the noise 
and effect of which thcv were totally unacquainted. It was by means of 
three or four small pieces of artillery that the Earls of Iluntly and Errol, 
in .Tames VL's time, gained a great victory at Glcnllvat, over a numerous 
Highland army, commanded by the Earl of Argj-lc. At the battle of the 
Bridge of Dee, General Middleton obtained by his artillery a similar suc- 
cess, the Highlanders not being able to stand tbe dlRcbnrge of muHltcVs 
mother, which was the name they bestowed on great guns. In an old 
ballad on the battle of the Bridge of Dee these verses occur : — 

The Highlandrnen are pretty men 
For handling Rword and shield, 

But yet they arc but simple men 
To stand a striclscn field. 

The Highlandmen are pretty men 
For t.arget and claymore, 

But yet they arc but naked men 
To face the cannon’s roar. 

For the cannons roar on a summer night 
Irike thunder in the air ; 

Was never man in Highland garb 
Would face the cannon fair. 

But the Highlanders of 1745 had got far beyond the simplicity of their 
forefathers, and showed throughout the whole war bow little they dreaded 
artillery, although the common people still attached some consequence to 
the possession of the field-piece which led to this disquisition. 


Note 34, — Aotebson or Whitbcegh, p. 205 

The faithful friend who pointed out the pass by which the Highlanders 
moved from Tranent to Seaton was Robert Anderson junior of Whitburgh, 
a gentleman of property in East Dothian. He had been Interrogated by the 
Lord George Murray concerning the possibility of crossing the uncouth 
and marshy piece of ground which divided the armies, and which he de- 
scribed as impracticable. When dismissed, he recollected that there was a 
circuitous path leading eastward through the marsh Into the plain, bv 
which tbe Highlanders might turn the flank of Sir ,Tohn Cope's position 
without being exposed to the enemy’s fire. Having mentioned his opinion 
to Mr. Hephum of Keith, who instantly saw. its importance, he was encour- 
aged by that gentleman to awake Lord George Murray and communicate the 
idea to him. Lord George received the information with grateful thanks, 
and instantly awakened Prince Charles, who was sleeping in the field with 
a hunch of pease under his head. The adventurer received with alacrity 
the news that there was a possibility of bringing an excellentiv provided 
army to a decisive battle with his owm irregular forces. His joy on tbe 
occasion was not very consistent with the charge of cowardice* brought ' 
against him by Chevalier .Johnstone, a discontented follower, whose Me- 
moivs possess at least as much of' a romantic as a historical, character 
Even by the account of the Chevalier himself, the Prince was at the head 
of the second line of the Highland army during the battle, of which be 
says, ‘ It was gained with i^eh rapidity that in the second line, where I 
was still by. the, side of. the Prince, we saw. no other enemy than, those who 
were htlug on the ^ound killed and wounded, though me mere not more 
than paces behind our first, line, running almaus as last as me could 
to overtake, them.' , 
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• This passage in the Chevalier’s Memoirs places the Prince within fifty 
paces of the heat of the battle, a position which would never have been 
the choice of one unwilling to take a share of its.dangers. Indeed, unless 
the chiefs had complied with the young adventurer’s, proposal to lead the 
•van in person, it does not appear that he could, have been deeper in the 
action. 


Note 35. — Death of Coeonel Gaedinee, p. 299 

The death, of this good Christian and gallant man is thus given, by his 
affectionate biographer. Dr. Doddridge, from the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses ; — 

‘He continued air night under arms, wrapped up in his cloke, and gen- 
erally sheltered under a rick of barley which happened to he in the field. 
About- three in the morning he called his domestic servants to him, of 
which- there were four in waiting. He dismissed three of them with most 
affectionate Christian- advice, and such solemn charges relatingtto the per- 
formance of their duty, and the care of their souls, as seemed plainly- to 
intimate that -he* apprehended it at least very probable he was -taking- his 
lash farewell of' them. There- is great reason to believe that he spent the 
little remainder of the time, which- could not be much above- an hour; in 
those devout exercises of soul which had so long been habitual to him, 
and to which so many circumstances did then concur to call him. The 
army was alarmed by break, of day by the noise of the rebels’ approach, 
and the attack was made before sunrise, yet when it was light enough to 
discern what passed. As soon as the enemy came within gun-shot they 
made a furious fire •, and' it is said that the dragoons which constituted 
the left wing, immediately fled. The Colonel at the beginning of the onset, 
which in the whole lasted but a few minutes, received a wound by a, bullet 
in his left, breast, , which made him give a sudden spring in his saddle ; 
upon which his, servant, who had led the horse, would have persuaded him 
to retreat,, but he said it was only a wound in the flesh, and fought on, 
though he presently after received a shot in his right thigh. In the mean- 
time, it was discerned that some of 'the enemies fell by him, and particularly 
one man who had made him. a. treacherous visit but a few days before, with 
great professions of zeal for the present, establishment. 

‘ Events of this kind pass in, less time than the description of them can 
be written, or than it can be read. The Colonel was for a few moments 
supported by his men, and particularly by that worthy person Lieutenant- 
Colonel "Whitney, who was shot through the arm, here, and a few months 
after fell nobly in the battle of Falkirk, and by Lieutenant "West, a man of 
distinguished bravery, as also by about fifteen dragoons, who stood by him 
to the last. But after a faint fire, the regiment in general was seized with 
a panic ;• and- though -their Coionel and" some' other gallant officers did -what 
they could to rally them once or twice, they at last took a precipitate 
flight. And just in- the moment when Colonel Gardiner- seemed to be. mak- 
ing -a pause to deliberate what duty required him to do In such a circum- 
stance, an accident happened, which must, I think, in the judgment of 
every worthy and generous man, be allowed a sufiiclent apology for expos- 
ing his life to so great hazard, when his regiment had left him. He- saw a - 
party of the foot; who were then bravely fighting near him, and whom he- 
was ordered to support, had no officer to head them; upon which he said" 
eagerly, in the hearing of the person from whom I had this account, 
“Those brave fellows would' be cut- to pieces for want of a commander,” 
or -words to that effect; which- white he was speaking he rode-up to-them 
and'cried out aloud, “ Fire on, my lads, and fear nothing.” But just as the 
words were out of his mouth, a Highlander advanced’ towards him with a 
scythe fastened', to a long pole; with which he gave him such a deep -wound 
on his right arm, that his sword dropped out of his hand ; and at the 
VOL. I — 31 
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Bome time eeveral others coraing about him while he was thus (Irendfnlly 
entangled with that cruel weapon, he was dragged ofT from Ills horse. The 
moment he fell, another Highlander, who, if the king's evidence at Carlisle 
may he credited (as I know not why they should not, though the unhappy 
creature died denying It), was one Mac-Nought, who was executed about a 
year after, gave him a stroke either with a broadsword or a I.K)clmber-axc 
(for my informant could not exactly dlstlngui.sh) on the hinder part of hl.s 
head, which was the mortal blow. All that his faithful attendant saw fur- 
ther at this time was that, as his hat was fallen off. he took it in his left 
hand and waved It as a signal to him to retreat, and added, what were the 
last words he ever heard him speak, “ Take care of yourself” ; upon which 
the servant retired.’ — Some remarkable Pafmaijcs in the Life of Colonel 
James Gardiner. By P. Doddridge, D.D. London, 1747, p. 187. 

I may remark on this extract, that it confirms the account given In the 
text of the resistance offered by some of the English infantry. Surprised 
by a force of a peculiar and unusual description, their opposition could not 
be long or formidable, especially as they were deserted by the cavalry and 
those who undertook to manage the artillery. But, although the affair 
was soon decided, I have always understood that many of the infantry 
showed an inclination to do their duty. 


Note 36. — Laikd of Baemawhaffle, p, 299 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the character of this brutal young 
Laird is entirely imaginary. A gentleman, however, who resembled Balma- 
whapple in the article of courage only, fell at Preston in the manner de- 
scribed, A Perthshire gentleman of high honour and respectability, one of 
the handful of cavalry who followed the fortunes of Charles Edward, pur- 
sued the fugitive dragoons almost alone till near Saint Clement’s Wells, 
where the efforts of some of the officers had prevailed on a few of them 
to make a momentary stand. Perceiving at this moment that they were 
pursued by only one man and a couple of servants, they turned upon him 
and cut him down with their swords. I remember, when a child, sitting 
on his grave, where the grass long grew rank and green, distinguishing it 
from the rest of the field. A female of the family then residing at Saint 
Clement’s Wells used to tell me the tragedy, of which she had been an eye- 
witness, and showed me in evidence one of the silver clasps of the unfortu- 
nate gentleman’s waistcoat. 


Note 37. — Simflicitx of the Highland Insdegents, p. 300 

Several instances of Highland simplicity were told as having happened 
during the Insurrection, of which one or two are alluded to in the present 
chapter. One Highlander, having possessed himself of an officer’s watch, 
sold it to another person for a shilling. Being told It was worth a great 
deal more, he answered, ‘ That may have been the case when she ( the watch, 
which he took for a living animal) was living, but she was dead when her 
nainsell sold her.’ The watch, it seems, was silenced for want of winding- 
up, which Donald supposed was owing to its death. 

While they were in Edinburgh the Highlanders sometimes alarmed the 
inhabitants by presenting a gun or pistol, but as their demand, thus formld-. 
ably enforced, seldom, exceeded a penny, it could not be much complained 
of in the ‘bircumstanees. 

They found cakes of chocolate in the plunder of the camp of the regu- 
lars, which they called ‘ Johnnie Cope’s plaister.’ 
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The name of Andrea do Ferrara is Inscribed on all the Scottish broad- 
swords which are accotintc-d of peculiar eiccllcncc. Who this artist was, 
what were his fortunes, and when he flourished, have hitherto defied the 
research of antiquaries ; only it is in general believed that Andrea dc 
Ferrara was a Spanish or Itniinn artificer, brought over by James the IV. 
or V. to instruct the Scots in the manufacture of sword blades. Most 
barbarous nations excel in the fabrication of arms ; and the Scots had at- 
tained Kreat proficiency in forplnp swords so early as the field of Pinkie ; 
at which period the historian Patten describes them ns ‘ ail notably broad 
and thin, universally made to slice, and of such exccetlinK Rood temper 
that, as I never saw any so Rood, so I think it hard to devise better.’ — 
AccouJit of Somerset's Expedition. 

It, may be observed that the best and most genuine Andrea Ferraras 
have a crown marked on the blade. 


Note 39. — Heroism or a Lady, p. 310 

The incident here said to have happened to Flora Mac-Ivor actualiy be- 
fell Miss Nalrne, a lady with whom the author had the pleasure of being 
acquainted. As the Highland army rushed into Edinburgh, Miss Nalrne, 
like other ladles who approved of their cause, stood waving her handker- 
chief from a balcony, when a ball from a Highlander’s musket, which was 
discharged by accident, grazed her forehead. ‘ Thank God.’ said she, luo 
Instant she recovered, ‘ that the accident happened to me, whose principles 
arc known. Had It befallen a Whig, they would have said it was done on 
purpose.’ 


Note 40. — Prince Ch-Arees Edward, p, 359 

'The Author of Wavcrlcp has been charged with painting the young ad- 
venturer in colours more amiable than his character deserved. But having 
known many individuals who were near his person, he has been described 
according to the light in which those eye-witnesses saw his temper and 
qualifications. Something must be allowed, no doubt, to the natural exag- 
gerations of those who remembered him as the bold and adventurous Prince 
in whose cause they had braved death and ruin ; but is their evidence to 
give place entirely to that of a single malcontent? 

I have already noticed the imputations thrown by the Chevalier .John- 
stone on the Prince’s courage. But some part at least of that gentleman’s 
tale is purely romantic. It would not, for Instance, be supposed that at 
the time he is favouring us with the highly wrought account of his amour 
with, the adorable Peggie, the Chevalier Johnstone was a married man, 
whose grandchild is now alive, or that the whole circumstantial story con- 
cerning the outrageous vengeance taken by Gordon of Abbachie on a Pres- 
byterian clergyman is entirely apocryphal. At the same time it may be . 
admitted that the Prince, like others of his family, did not esteem the ser- 
vices done him by his adherents so highly as he ought. Educated in high 
ideas of his hereditary right, he has been supposed to have held eveiy^ ex- 
ertion and sacrifice made in his cause as too much the duty of the person 
making it to merit extravagant gratitude on his part. Dr. King’s evidence 
(which his leaving the Jacobite interest renders somewhat doubtful) goes 
to strengthen this opinion. 

The ingenious editor of Johnstone’s Memoirs has quoted a story said to be 
told by Helvdtius, stating that Prince Charles Edward, far from voluntarily 
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embarking on his daring expedition, was lllcrallj' l)Ound hand and loot, and 
to which he seems disposed to yield credit. Now, it being a fact as well 
known as anv in his history, and. so far as I know, entirely undisputed, 
that the Prince's personal entreaties and urgency poaltlroly forced Rols- 
dale and Lochicl into insurrection, when they were earncstiy desirous that 
he would put off his attempt until he could obtain a sufficient force from 
France, it will be very difficult to reconcile his alleged reluctance to under- 
take the expeditiop with his desperately insisting upon carrying the rising 
into effect against the advice and entreaty of bis most powerful and most 
sage partizans. Surely a man who had been carried bound on board the 
vessel which brought him to so desperate an enterprise v.-ould have taken 
the opportunity afforded by the reluctance of his partizans to return to 
France in safety. 

It is averred in Johnstone’s Afemofrs that Charles Edward left the field 
of Culloden without doing the utmost to dispute the victory ; and, to give 
the evidence on both sides, there is in existence the more trustworthy tes- 
timony of Lord Elcho, who states that he himself earnestly exhorted the 
Prince to charge at the head of the left wing, which was entire, and re- 
trieve the day or die with honour. And on his counsel being declined. 
Lord Elcho took leave of him with a bitter execration, swearing he would 
never look on his face again, and kept his word. 

On the other hand, it seems to have been the opinion of almost all the 
other officers that the day was irretrlevahly lost, one wing' of the High- 
landers being entirely routed, the rest of the army outnumbered, outflanked, 
and in a condition totally hopeless. In this situation of things the Irish 
officers who surrounded Charles’s person interfered to force him off the 
field. A comet who was close to the Prince left a strong attestation that 
he had seen Sir Tho-ias Sheridan sci:e the bridle of his horse and turn 
him round. There is some discrepancy of evidence; but the opinion of 
Lord , Elcho, a man ol fiery, temper and desperate at the ruin which he be- 
held impending, cannot fairly he taken In prejudice of a character for cour- 
age which is intimated by the nature of the enterprise itself, by the Prince’s 
eagerness to fight on all occasions, by his determination to. advance from 
Derby to London, and by the presence of mind which he manifested during 
the romantic perils of his escape. The author is far from claiming for 
this unfortunate person the praise due to splendid talents ; but he con- 
tinues to he of opinion that at the period of his enterprise he had a mind 
capable of facing danger and aspiring to fame. 

That Charles Edward had the advantages of a graceful presence, cour- 
tesy, and an address and manner becoming his station, the author never 
heard disputed by any who approached his person, nor does he conceive 
that these qualities are overcharged in the present attempt to sketch his 
portrait. 

The following extracts corroborative of the general opinion respecting 
the Prince’s amiable disposition are taken from a manuscript account of 
his romantic expedition, by .Tames Maxwell of Kirkconnell, of which I pos- 
sess a copy, by the friendship of .T. Menzies, Esq., of PItfoddells. The author, 
though partial to the Prince, whom he faithfully followed, seems to have 
been a fair and candid man, and well acquainted with the intrigues among 
the adventurer’s council : — 

‘ Everybody was mightily taken with the Prince’s figure and personal 
behaviour. There was but one voice about them. Those whom Interest or ' 
prejudice made a runaway to his cause could not help acknowledging that 
they wished, him well In all other respects, and could hardly blame him for 
his present undertaking. Suudrj- things had concurred to raise his char- 
acter to the highest pitch, besides the greatness of the enterprise and the 
conduct that had hitherto appeared in the execution of Tt. 

‘There were several instances of good nature and humanity that had 
made a great impression, on people’s minds. I shall, confine my^lf.to two 
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‘ Immediately after the battle, as the.ErInce was riding along the ground 
that Cope’s army had occupied a few minutes before, one of the officers 
came up: to congratulate him, and said, pointing to the. killed, “ Sir,, there 
are your enemies at your feet.” The Prince, far from exuiting, expressed 
a great deal of compassion for his father’s deluded subjects, whom he de- 
clared he was heartily sorry to see in that posture. 

' Next day, while the Prince was at Pinkie House, a citizen. of Edinburgh 
came to make some representation to Secretary Murray about the tents that 
city was ordered to furnish against a certain day. Murray happened to 
be out of the way* which the Prince hearing of called to have the gentle- 
man brought to hiflj, saying, he would rather despatch the business, 
whatever it was, himself than have the gentleman wait, which he did, 
by granting everything that was asked. So much affability in a young 
prince flushed with victory drew encomiums even from his enemies. 

‘ But what gave the people the highest idea of him was the negative he 
gave to a thing that very nearly concerned his interest, and upon which the 
success of his enterprise perhaps depended. It was proposed to send, one 
of the prisoners to London to demand of that court a cartel for the ex- 
change of prisoners takem and to be taken, during this war, and to intimate 
that a refusal woald he reoked upon as a resolution on their part to give no 
quarter. It was visible a cartel would be of great advantage to the Prince’s 
affairs; his friends would be more ready to declare for him if they, had 
nothing to- fear but, the chance of war in the field.; and if the court of 
London refused to settle a cartel, the Prince was authorised to treat his 
prisoners In the same manner- the Elector of Hanover- was. determined to 
treat such, of the Prince’s friends as might fall into, his hands: it was 
urged, that a few, examples would compel the court of London to comply. 
It was to be presumed that the officers of the English army would, make a 
point of .it. They had never engaged in the service but upon such terms as 
are in use among all civilised nations, and it could be no stain upon, their 
honour to lay down their commissions if these terms were not observed, and 
that owing to the obstinacy of their own Prince. Though this scheme was 
plausible, and represented, as very, important, the Prince could never be 
brought into it ; -it was below him, he said, to make empty threats, and he 
would never put such as those into execution ; he would never in cold blood 
take away lives which he had saved in heat of action at the peril of his own. 
These were not the only proofs of good nature the Prince gave about this 
time. Every day produced something new of this kind. These things 
softened the rigour of a military government which was only imputed to 
the necessity of his affairs, and -which he endeavoured, to make as gentle 
and easy as possible.’ 

It, has. been said that the Prince sometimes exacted more state and 
ceremonial than seemed to suit his condition ; but, on the other hand, some 
strictness of etiquette was altogether indispensable where he must otherwise 
have been exposed, to general intrusion. He could, also endure, with a 
good grace, the retorts which, his affectation of- ceremony sometimes: ex- 
posed him to. It is said, for exampie, that Grant of Glenmorlston having 
made a hasty, march to join- Charles, at the head of his clan, rushed Into 
the Prince’s presence at Holyrood with unceremonious haste, without hav- 
ing attended- to. the duties, of the toilet. The Prince received him kindly, 
but not without a hint, that a previous interview with the barber might 
not have been- wholly unnecessary. ‘ It, Is not beardless boys,’ answered 
the displeased- Chief, ‘ who are to do your Royal Highness’s turn.! The 
Chevalier took the rebuke in good part. 

On thewhol6,.if Prince Charles had concluded hislife soon after his miracu- 
lous escape, his character in history must have stood- very, high.. As, it was 
his station is amongst those a certain brilliant portion of, whose life forms 
a remarkable contrast to all which precedes and all which follows- It. 
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Note 41. — Skirmish at Clifton, p. 366 

The following account of the skirmish at Clifton is extracted from the 
manuscript Memoirs of Evan Macpherson of Cluny, Chief of the clan Mac- 
pherson, who had the merit of supporting the principal brunt of that 
spirited affair. The Memoirs appear to have been composed about 1755, 
only ten years after the action had taken place. They were written in 
France, where that gailant chief resided in exile, which accounts for some 
Gallicisms which occur in the narrative. 

‘ In the Prince’s return from Derby back towards Scotland, my Lord 
George Murray, Lieutenant-General, cheerfully charg’d himself with the 
command of the rear, a post which, altho’ honourable, was attended with 
great danger, many difficulties, and no small fatigue ; for the Prince, being 
apprehensive that his retreat to Scotland might be cut off by Marischall 
Wade, who lay to the northward of him with an armie much supperlor to 
what H.II.H. had, while the Duke of Comberland with his whole cavalrie fol- 
lowed hard in the rear, was obliged to hasten his marches. It was not, 
therefore, possible for the artilirie to march so fast as the Prince’s army, in 
the depth of winter, extremely bad weather, and th(^'orst roads in England ; 
so Lord George Murray was obliged often to continue his marches long after 
it was dark almost every night, while at the same time he had frequent 
allarms and disturbances from the Duke of Comberland’s advanc'd parties. 

‘ Towards the evening of the twentie-eight December 1745 the Prince en- 
tered the town of Penrith, in the Province of Comberland. But as Lord 
George Murray could not bring up the artilirie so fast as he wou’d have 
wish’d, he was oblig’d to pass the night six miles short of that town, to- 
gether with the regiment of MacDonel of Glengarrle, which that day hap- 
pened to have the arrear guard. The Prince, in order to refresh his armie, 
and to give My Lord George and the artilirie time to come up, resolved to 
sejour the 29th at Penrith ; so ordered his little army to appear in the 
morning under arms, in order to be reviewed, and to know in what man- 
ner the numbers stood from his haveing entered England. It did not at 
that time amount to 5000 foot in all, with about 400 cavalrie, compos’d of 
the noblesse who serv’d as volunteers, part of whom form’d a first troop 
of guards for the Prince, under the command of My Lord Elchoe, now 
Comte de Weems, who, being proscribed, is presently in Prance. Another 
part formed a second troup of guards under the command of My Lord Bal- 
mlrino, who was beheaded at the Tower of London. A third part serv’d 
under My Lord le Comte de Kilmarnock, who was likewise beheaded at the 
Tower. A fourth part serv’d under My Lord Pitsligow, who is also pro- 
scribed ; which cavalrie, tho’ very few in numbers, being all noblesse, were 
very brave, and of infinite advantage to the foot, not only in the day of 
battle, but in serving as advanced guards on the several marches, and in 
pat»’oling durelng the night on the different roads which led towards the 
towns where the army happened to quarter. 

‘ While this small army was out in a body on the 29th December, upon a 
riseing ground to the northward of Penrith, passing review, Mons. de Cluny 
with his tribe, was ordered to the Bridge of Clifton, about a mile to south- 
ward of Penrith, after having pass’d in review before Mons. Pattullo, who 
was charged with the Inspection of the troops, and was likeways Quarter- 
Master-Gcneral of the army, and is now in France. They remained under 
arms at the bridge, waiting the arrival of -My Lord George Murray with the 
artilirie, whom Mons. de Cluny had orders to cover In passing the bridge 
They arrived about sunsett closly pursued by the Duke of Comberland witli 
the whole body of his cavalrie, reckoned upwards of 3000 strong, about a 
thousand of whom, as near as might be computed, dismounted in order to 
cut off the passage of the artilirie towards the bridge, while the Duke and 
the others remained on horseback in order to attack the rear. 

My Lord George Murray advanced, and although he found Mons. 'de- 
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dluny and liis tribe in good spirits under arms, yet the circumstance ap- 
pear’d extremely delicate. The numbers were vastly unequall, and the 
attack seem’d very dangerous ; so My Lord George declin’d giving orders 
to such- time as he ask’d Mons. de Cluny’s oppinion. “ I wiil attack them 
with all my heart,” says Mons. de Cluny, “ if you order me”’ “ I do order 
it then,” answered My Lord George, and immediately went on himself along 
with Mons. de Cluny, and fought sword in hand on foot at the head of the 
single tribe of Macphersons. They in a moment made their way through 
a strong hedge of thorns, under the cover whereof the cavalrie had taken 
their station; in the strugle of passing which hedge My Lord George 
Murray, being dressed eii montagnard, as all the army were, lost his bbnet 
and wig ; so continued to fight bear-headed during the action. They at 
first made a brisk discharge of their firearms on the enemy, then attacked 
them with their sabres, and made a great slaughter a considerable time, 
which obliged Comberland and his cavalrie to fly with precipitation and in 
great confusion ; in so much that, if the Prince had been provided in a 
sufficient number of cavalrie to have taken advantage of the disorder, it is 
beyond question that the Duke of Comberland and the bulk of his cavalrie 
had been taken prisoners. 

‘ By this time it was so dark that it was not possible to view or number 
the slain who filled all the ditches which happened to be on the ground 
.where they stood. But it was computed that, besides those who went off 
wounded, upwards of a hundred at least were left on the spot, among 
whom was Colonel Honywood, who commanded the dismounted cavalrie, 
whose sabre of considerable value Mons. de Cluny brought off and still pre- 
serves ; and his tribe lykeways brought off many arms ; — the Colonel was 
afterwards taken up, and, his wounds being dress’d, with great difiicultie 
recovered. Mons. de Cluny lost only in the action twelve men, of whom 
some haveing been only wounded, fell afterwards into the hands of the 
enemy, and were sent as slaves to America, whence several of them re- 
turned, and one of them is now in France, a sergeant in the Regiment of 
Royal Scots. How soon the accounts of the enemies approach had reached 
the Prince, H.R.H. had immediately ordered Mi-Lord le Comte de Nairne, 
Brigadier, who, being proscribed. Is now in France, with the three batal- 
ions of the Duke of Athol, the batalion of the Duke of Perth, and some 
other troups under his command, in order to support Cluny, and to bring 
off the artilirie. But the action was intirely over before the Comte de 
Nairne. with his command, cou’d reach nigh to the place. "They therefore 
return’d all to Penrith, and the artilirie marched up in good order. 

‘ Nor did the Duke of Comberland ever afterwards dare to come within 
a day’s march of the Prince and his army dureing the course of all that 
retreat, which was conducted with great prudence and safety when in some 
manner surrounded by enemies.’ 


Note 42. — Oath dpox the Diek, p. 380 

As the heathen deities contracted an indelible obligation if they swore 
by Styx, the Scottish Highlanders had usually some peculiar solemnity at- 
tached to an oath which they intended should he binding on them. Very 
frequently it consisted in laying their hand, as they swore, on their own 
drawn dirk ; which dagger, becoming a party to the .transaction, was in- 
voked to punish any breach of faith. But by whatever ritual the oath 
was sanctioned, the party was extremely desirous to keep secret what the 
especial oath was which he considered as irrevocable. This was a matter 
of great convenience, as he felt no scruple in breaking his asseveration 
when made in any other form than that which he accounted as peculiarly 
solemn ; and therefore readily granted any engagement which bound him 
no longer than he inclined. Whereas, If the oath which he accounted In- 
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violable was once publicly known, no party with whom he might have occa- 
sion -to contract would have rested satisfied with any other, 

Louis XI, of Prance practised the same sophistry, for he also had a 
peculiar species of oath, the only one which he was ever known to respect, 
and which, therefore, he was very unwilling to ipledge. The only engage- 
ment which that wily tyrant accounted binding upon him was an oath by 
the Holy Cross of Saint Lo d’Angers, which contained a portion of the 
True Cross. If he prevaricated after taking this oath Louis believed he 
should die within the year. The Constable Saint Paul, being invited to a 
personal conference with Louis, refused to meet the king unless he would 
agree to ensure him safe conduct under .sanction of this oath. But, says 
Comines, the king replied, he would never again pledge that engagement 
to mortal man, though he was willing to take any other oath which could 
be devised. The treaty broke off, therefore, after much chaffering concern- 
ing the nature of the vow which Louis was to take. Such is the differ- 
ence between the dictates of superstition and those of conscience. 
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Abto*, -Asoos, above 
Abti, to pay for, atone for 
A CAMotius, etc. (p. 302), 
from the 'limitary boots 
■which he wore -as a young 
man when serving in the 
army 'of ‘hia -father Ger- 
'manicua 

AocoLabK, an embrace, 
sainte 

Adxx ■6’'QoEDOJr, a free- 
booter of Aberdeenstoe. 
See Percy's lieiiquis 
AK, BeaojOT, etc. '(p. 359), 
Ah, Beaujeu, my dear 
friend, 'what ■ a wearisome 
business this is sometiines 
of being a prince-adven- 
turer. Yet courage ! there 
are ^ great things at; stake 
after ail 

Ah, mok Dnsul etc;(p;3D7), 

■ G-oOd Qod i ' it 's the ■'com- 
missary who 'brought us 
the fiwt'newB of this un- 1 
^ortimate quarrel. I .am I 
'very sorry, sir ! 

Aits, oats 

AncufA, the Circe of the 
Orlaiido 'Farioso 
AteaTE .X -nA .ironAiuiE, 
Guard, a-way to the wails 
AiiHa. -See Spenser’s ^h^n'e 
' Queene; Booh H. Canto ii. 

- AunnEA -FEaUAEA, a ’heavy 
broadsword, named after 
the first maker. (See in. 
483) ^ 

Ahous-shiee, now Called For- 
-farsMre 

AifiLiA, old ■wives’ tales 
Akiette, a'merry song 
Abuzda, 'a beautiful but 
voluptuous sorceress in 
-TaSso, Jerusalem Deliv^ 
ered 


AS.UKY, to trouble, distress, 
annoy 

Ass-mtirEST, compensation 
for an offence 
Ayez tA'BOKTi, etc. (p. 356), 
Pray, be so good as to 
marshal those Highland- 
ers into line, as well as the 
cavalry, and bid them re- 
sume their march. You 
sjieak English so well that 
it will not 'be a difScult 
ta^ for you 


Batp, a shot 
Baooaivets, bayonets 
Bab, BABB, .to use strong 
language 

Bako up, to -^start up sud- 
denly 

Bablet, a word used in 
Scotch children’s games 
when a pause or cessa- 
tion is wished 
Babob-baime, the steward 
or bailiff of a barony 
BAunnEB, SBECK bolder cut, 
freer sweep, of the scis- 
sors 

Baxixb, a baker 
Beau Cubcheb, ‘a pert 
London apprentice, turned 
beau and affecting travel,’ 
at a time when pilgrim- 
age to Borne to celebrate 
•the papal jubilee was in 
fashion 

Bees, is the, confused, 
stupefied 

Beplummed, befooled by 
cajolery 

Beoubk, to orvE obb -A, to 
. iget the better of, play .a 
trick upon 

Belch, Sib Tobt. See 


ShakcBpcnre’s Twelfth 
Night 

Belides, or the Danaides, 
the fifty daughters of 
Danaus, a grandson of 
Poseidon, who slew their 
fifty cousins, to whom 
they had been married ; 
for which crime they 
were condemned in Hades 
to pour water, perpetu- 
ally into a vessel full of 
holes 

Beb, inside ; beouoht tab 
beb, vciy intimate 
Bekempt, named 
Best, an open field or plmn 
Bhaikds,. hards, poets 
Bickee, a bowl, dish 
Bieldt, sheltered 
Biei.ieiiab, a petty officer 
appointed to assess dam- 
ages (caused bj" straying 
cattle) in rural districts 
BiSOOBA COPMBSI, ■ SlOKOE, 
Look to yourselif, sir 
Black-pishiko, fishing for 
salmon at night by torch- 
light , 

Blood-’wet, the , penalty 
(fine) paid for slaying a 
man 

BoDDiiE, or bodle, a copper 
•coin of Scotland, worth 
ith of a penny 'English 
Boole about the -bush, a 
game played round bushes, 
•stacks, etc. 

Bole, bowl 

Boot-ketch,- boot-jack 
Bowbe, or BouBE, to prepare, 
make ready 

Beieves . op PUElosiTT, War- 
rants or authentications of 
madness 

Beissel-cock, a tzirkey-cock 
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BEITISH CONVEl.’TION, E 

union of delegates from 
the political cluhs called 
Societies of the Friends 
of the People, which met 
at Edinburgh in Decem- 
ber 1792, to agitate, in 
the spirit of the National 
Convention of France, for 
parliamentary reform 
Bbocaed, a canon, short 
proverbial law 
Beokek men, outlaws, no- 
torious vagabonds, and 
men excluded from their 
clans on account of their 
crimes — all lawless char- 
acters 

Beoo’, broth 

BEncKiiE, disordered, un- 
settled 

Bbuik, to enjoy, possess 
Bbulzie, a broil, brawl, fray 
BUMiEN, "WlKNlHO OP. The 
name of a tune 
Bued, a lady _ I 

Buhooket, a helmet witli 
visor 

Buttock-mail, a fine for- 
merly imposed by the 
Church in cases of forni- 
cation 

Caliph Vathek. Cf. Beck- 
ford’s Arabian story Fa- 
ihek (1784) 

Callakt, a lad, stripling 
Cakky, cautious; lucky, 
fortunate 

Cahtee, a professional beg- 
gar, who cants and whines 
Cantbip, a trick 
Caeahza. Jeromino de Car- 
ranza, a Spanish soldier 
and sometime governor 
of Spanish Honduras, 
wrote The Philosophy of 
Arms (San Xucarj 15G9), a 
treatise on fencing and 
duelling 

Caele, a fellow, churl 
Cassakdka, a lon^ romance 
■ by La Calprenede, pub- 
lished in 1042 

Casteuccio Casteaoaki, a 
Qhibelline soldier-states- 
man who in the first half 
of the 14th century made 
Lucca one of the principal 
states in Italy 
Cateean, a Highland ma- 
rauder 

Cean-kihn£, cliieftain 
Cesb-mosev, the land-tax 
C’est nE9 deux oeeilles. 
Fin des deux oreilles Is 
poor or bad wine, be- 
cause (it is said) it makes 
the person <tasting of it 


shake his head, and so 
both ears. The context, 
however, requires Vin 
d’une oreilCe, that is, 
good wine, so called be- 
cause it leads tlie taster 
to incline his head medi- 
tatively to ono side (ear) 
only 

Chap, a bargain; a cus- 
tomer 

Chaeoe of hoenino, a sum- 
mons of the royal executive 
to a person to pay his just 
debt,underpenalty of being 
put to the liom, or pro- 
claimed a rebel to the 
sound of the horn 
Clachan, a hamlet 
Clamuewit, a stroke 
Clelias and Mandanes, 
heroines in the ultra-ro- 
mantic novels of Mile, de 
8cud6ry 

Cob, to beat, pull by the cars 
or hair 

Coble, eioht op net and, 
the ' right to fish ; coble, 
the fisherman’s boat 
Coos, wooden vessels, pails 
CoLBBAND THE Dane, a giant 
slain by tlie hero of the 
medieval romance Guy of 
Warwick 

Colonel Caustic. See Henry 
Mackenzie’s paper in The 
Mirror, No. 61 
Concussed, overawed or 
forced by threats 
Coup, reward, return, stroke 
CouPE-JAEBET, a persou who 
hamstrings another 
Cow YEB CEACKS, CUt SllOrt 
your talk, atop your boast- 
ings 

Cbaio, the neck 
Cbames, the booths, or stalls ; 
the name given to the pas- 
sage between the old Luck- 
enbootlis of the High Street 
of Edinburgh and St. Giles’ 
Cathedral 

Cbeagh, an incursion for 
plunder, termed on the 
Borders a raid 
CnousE, bold, brisk, lively 
CuiTTLE, to tickle 
Cybus, a long and sentimen- 
tal romance by Mile, de 
Scuddry, published in 
1050 

Daft, cracked, crazy, vrild 
Daks bon toet, in the wrong 
Deaviso, deafening 
Debinded, detained 
Deevil’s buckie, dare-devil, 
scapegrace, an unmanage- 
able person 


Delivee, nimble, agile 
Df:MKLf;, a quarrel, disagree- 
ment 

Dr. EF. VESTIAEIA, on matters 
of do tiling 

Debn, or dabn, hidden or 
secret 

Diaoul, devil 

Dino, to beat, surpass, excel 
Dingle, to vibrate, shake 
Din.mont, a wether (sheep) 
from the first to the second 
year 

Disastee in FLAKDrjis, the 
defeat of the English, 
Dutcli, and Austrians at 
Fontenoy by the French, 
commanded by Marshal 
Saxe, on 11th May 1745 
Diva Pecunia, the Goddess 
of 'Wealth 

Doeb, a steward, factor on 
an estate 

Doq-head, the hammer of a 
gun lock 
Doil’d, stupid 
Doelach, portmanteau 
Douglas, authoe op. John 
Home, at first a Scottish 
clergjTnan, afterwards pri- 
vate secretary to the Earl 
of Bute. See note 28, 
p. 478 

Dovebino, dosing, half asleep 
Dow, a dove 
Dowpp, dull and heavy 
Due donzelette gaebule, 
two prattling damsels 
Duek, or DiBK, a short dag- 
ger 


Effeir, in fit, becoming 
state, fashion 

Eh, Monsieur de Bbad- 

WARDINE, ATEZ LA BONt£, 

•etc. (p. 357), Come, M. de 
Bradwardine, be so good 
as to put yourself at the 
head of your regiment, 
for, by God, I can do no 
more 

Eld, old men, antiquity . 

Elisos oculos, etc. (p. 90), 
‘his starting eyes, his 
throat blood-drained,’ 
said of the giant Cacus, 
the stealer of cattle, when 
in the grip ' of Hercules 
viii. 2C1) 

Emeteius. Cf. Chaucer’s 
ICnight's Tale- 

EN MOUBQUETAIEE. The 
mousquetaire companies 
formed the very, pick or 
pink of the dashing army 
of France, and looked 
upon, themselves as' ir- 
resistible 
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T-WhE- XD eekattm, etc. 
(p. 55), fhe 'banquets o£ 
the senators are called 
epulco, the dinner of the 
populace prandium 
Epol*: natmoEEs, state ban- 
quets 

Eegastuix), the prison or 
house of detention on a 
feudal estate 

Et srsonu. peedastue as"S 1, 
the years rob us of one 
thing after another 
ETTER-ciP, an ill-humoured 
, person 
Evite, escape 
Exeeued, exempted 

Eeaii Aim DIVOT, the right to 
cut turf 

Fekdv, clever at devising 
expedients, full of re- 
source 

Fiell, field of battle 
Fis ItAcouL, the hero of 
Ossian 

Flaccus, the cognomen or 
nickname of Horace 
Fixe stick i’ the wa’, let 
bygones be bygones 
Flemit, driven away, put to 
flight 

Flex, flax, i. e. the cloth 
Fleet at, scolded 
FoliiOWIHO, followers, re- 
tainers 

Foeis-eahiliated, emanci- 
pated from parental au- 
thority 

rnsGABoiTE rsAsi iroiiEaE, 1 
have discharged an una- 
vmling office 

Gabeeltozie, a professional 
or licensed beggar (blue- 
gown), who carried a wallet 
Gambadoes, gaiters, leggings 
G-abdez l’eau, a cry to warn 
passers-by when water was 
thrown from the windows, 
the customary method of 
getting rid of dirty water 
in Edinburgh houses in 
those days 

Gaheiko, making, causing 
Gates, other, in a different 
fashion, direction 
GaUDET EQUIS et CAKtBUS, 
fond of horses and dogs 
- Gat, or get, very 
Geneeai. (drums beating 
the), the morning signal 
to prepare for the march 
Giglet, a giddy, thoughtless 
girl 

Gilleliet, a light-headed or 
sportive girl 

GiLLiE-WET-rooT, a bare- 
footed Highland lad. 


Gillie, in general, means I 
a servant or attendant | 
Gimsiek, an ewe two years 
old 

GrsoE-unEAD, gingerbread 
Girdle, an iron frame on 
which girdle calces are 
bahed 

Gite, or gist, a resting-place, 
lodging-place 
Glf.d, a kite, falcon 
Glegal-ECCH, quick enough 
Gusk, a glimpse, glance 
Geaiciico, groaning 
Geat, v\ept 

GnETnEAUD, a stone jar for 
holding ale or liquor 
Geice, or GBis, a pig 
Geutle, rapacious, grasp- 
ing 

GeOATS lie KAIL (who get 
such^, who get more than 
repaid in kind 
Geouksill, threshold 
Gultiks, silly, gullible 
fellows 

Gusto, good taste 

Hack, a cattle-rack 
Haddo’s Hole, a chapel in 
St. Giles’ Cathedral, so 
called because Sir John 
Gordon of Haddo was con- 
fined in it previons to liis 
trial and execution (IWl) 
for ids pronounced hostil- 
ity to the Scottish Estates 

He TTBl EBUKT AETES, CtC. 

(p. 474), These shall he 
your aims — to impose good 
behaviour during peace, to 
spare the conquered, and 
to wage war upon sucli as 
are proud 

]Sag, a felling of copsewood ; 
a coppice 

Haggis, a Scotch pudding, 
consisting of minced meat, 
with oat-meal, beef-suet, 
onions, etc., boiled in a 
skin hag 

Hallak, a wall screening the 
door inside a cottage, a 
partition wall 

Haktle, much, a large 
quantity 

Haedi-keute, a ballad com- 
posed by Iiady "Wardlaw of 
Pitreavie in Fifeshire, and 
published in 1719, which 
made a very strong im- 
pression upon Scott when 
a hoy. ‘ It was,’ he said, 

‘ the first poem I ever 
learnt, the 1^ I shall ever 
forget ’ 

Haebow, an old cry for help, 
an exclamation of distress 
'BfecK and hakgee, at, in 
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great abundance, prodi- 
gally 

Hebship, plundering, devas- 
tation 

Hex gad, a hot bar, rod 
Hildko, a sorry, cowardly 
fellow 

HiLir-roLK, the Cameronians 
(a religious sect) 

HmsT, a shallow place in a 
river 

Houiette, la, te le chalu- 
MEAu, the shepherd’s crook 
and pipe (flute) 
Houkd’s-foot teices, ras- 
cally, villainous tricks 
Howe o’ the Meaesb, the 
plain of Kincardineshire 
Humana perpessi sumus, we 
have endured the common 
lot of men 

Hcedies, buttocks, hips 
HuPJiET-HonsE, a large house 
in a bad condition, almost 
ruinous 

HtLAX in LIMINE LATEAT 

eVirg. Eel. viii. 107), the 
dog Hylax at the thresh- 
old begins to bark 

Infield, arable land on 
wliich manure is used 
Inteomit, to interfere with 

JoGUE, Joci, or Togi, an In- 
dian ascetic and mendicant 
Jonathan 57ild, a thief- 
taker, who was himself 
hanged at Tyburn for 
bousebreaking. jSee Field- 
ing’s novel Jonathan Wild 
Joys of the shell. Aphrase 
borrowed from Ossian 
{‘ Feast of Shells ’), where 
the heroes drink from 
shells 

Kemple, a heap, quantity of 
straw 

Kippaoe, unco, a terrible 
passion 

KrrTLE, to tickle ; adj. ticklish 
Knobeleb, a hart in its 
second year 

Kyloes, BQghland cattle 

Hawino, an inn reckoning 
liEAsrso, a lie, calumniation, 
falsehood 

Idasing-making, the utter- 
ing of seditions words 
Lbs coustusmes de Noh- 
UANDIE, etc. (p. 83), Ac- 
cording to the customs of 
Normandy, it is the man 
who fights and who gives 
counsel 

XjESL£Iis. John Lesley, 
Bishop of. Boss, the 
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champion of Queen Mary, 
and author of a Latin 
history of the Scottish 
people 

Lettees eeom the High- 
lands (172G). The book 
alluded to is Captain E, 
Burt’s Letlerx from a Gen- 
tleman in the North of 
Scotland to his Friend in 
London . . . begun in 
1726 (1754) 

Lettees or slajns, letters 
acknowledging that the 
penalty (fine) for man- 
slaughter has been paid | 

Ltbee Pateb, Bather Diony- 
sus or Bacchus 

Lie ( — pit and gallows — 
boots). The word ‘ lie ’ 
is thus used in some old 
Scottish legal documents 
to call attention to a word 
or phrase that follows im- 
mediately after in the ver- 
nacular 

Lightw, or MCHTETE, to Un- 
dervalue, despise 
LiooinEE, Count, an English 
cavalry ofBcer, of Hugue- 
not descent, served under 
Marlborough and was cai>- 
tured by the French at the 
battle of Lawfcldt (l747) 
LiHMEE, a worthless person, 
male or female 
Lindoe, the literary type 
of the amorous Spaniard, 
with his guitar, serenades, 
and sighings at the win- 
dow of his innamorata. 
CL The Barber of Seville 
Loon, a term of contempt or 
scorn, meaning ‘ fellow ’ 
Luckenbooths, a block of 
houses and shops in the 
High Street of Edinburgh 
alongside of St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, removed in 

1817-18 

Lunzie, or tUN riE, steing, 
a sort of belt round the 
loins or waist 


Mains, the home-farm and 
farmstead, usually in the 
. hands of the proprietor 
Maist ewest, almost con- 
tiguous 

Maist peck, the greater 
part 

Malvaise, malmsey wine 
Maechzz donc, etc. (pp. 35C, 
357), March then, for God’s 
sake, for 1 have forgotten 
the English word ; but you 
are fine fellows, and under- 
stand me well enough 


blAEO, the co^omen or 
nickname of Virgil 
Mare Aim Wilmamson. A 
family named Marr were 
all assassinated at Batcliffe 
Highway, London, on 8th 
December 1811. Tlie Wil- 
liamson family were mur- 
dered in the same locality 
on 19th December of the 
same year 

Mart, beef salted for winter 
use 

Mask (tea), to infuse, make 
Meal-ark, the meal ehest 
Memnonia lex; probably 
Lex Memmia. Cf. Cicero, 
Pro Seri. Jioscio Amerino, 
chap. 20 

Meeby Devil of Edmonton, 
a popular comedy of the 
17th century; author not 
known 

Meesejian, a native of Merse 
or Berwickshire. Presum- 
ably Alick was a native of 
the village of Condingham 
or Coldingbam in that 
county 

Midden and midden-hole, a 
dunghill 

Misougoled, or misoogoled, 
blundered, spoilt 
Mister wight, an oddity, 
queer fellow 

Mon ctEUB volaoe, etc. (p. 
61), My fickle heart, she 
said, is not for you, young 
man; it’s for a soldier 
with a beard on his chin, 
Lon, Zion, Laridon. Who 
wears a plume in his hat, 
red heels to his shoes, who 
plays on the flute, also 
the violin. Lon, etc. 
Monk, a gruesome romance 
(1795) by Matthew 
(‘Monk’) Lewis 
Monomachia, a single combat 
Mooe in the forest of 
Bohemia. Cf. Schiller’s 
Bobbers, of which Carl 
Moor is the hero 
More, a customary reply to 
a toast in some parts of 
Scotland; equivalent to 
‘ Ijet ’s have it again ’ 
Moeitoe, et moeiens, etc. 
(p. 4_30), he is dying, and 
in his death thinks upon 
his beloved Argos 
Morning, an early dram 
Moet, a flourish of the bugle 
intimating the death of the 
game 

Mousted, or musted, pow- 
dered 

Mungo in the Padlock. A 
negro character in Isaac 


Bickerstaffe’s musical 
comedy The Padlock, first 
produced at Drury Lane 
on 3d October 17C8 
Motejids cxypeos, etc. (p. 
59), Let us exchange 
shields and adapt the 
Greeks’ insignia for our- 
selves 


Naso, the cognomen or nick* 
name of Ovid 

Nebulones NEQUissun, these 
utterly worthless scoun- 
drels 

Nolt, or NOWT, black cattle, 
oxen 

North Loch, alake or morass 
that occupied the hollow 
of Princes Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh. It was drained 
in 1820 

NtTNcuPATTVE, oral ; an oral 
will hold good if made be- 
fore the proper witnesses 

Oesidiokal crown, a chaplet 
of grass conferred by the 
ancient Bomans upon a 
soldier who raised a siege, 
or successfully maintained 
one 

Old Palace Yard, at West- 
minster, in which the pil- 
lory stood 

Oeooolio. See Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, Book L 
Canto viiL 

Orra-time, occasionally 
Outfield, land which, 
though not manured, is 
cropped year after year 
until exhausted 
OuTREcuiDANCE, Overween- 
ing pride or presumption 

OUTSIOHT AND INSIGHT PLEN- 
iSHiNo, goods that belong 
to the outside and the in- 
side of the house respec- 
tively. 

O Yous, Qui EuvEZ, etc. (p. 
143), O ye who drink in 
full cups at this happy 
source,^ on whose margin 
there is nothing to see 
save some wretched 
flocks, followed by village 
nymphs, who barefoot 
drive them on before • 
them, 

OyeE and TEBlnNEE, COM- 
MssioN OP, a court of 
judges and asrize, with 
assistant commissioners 
and a grand jury, appointed 
to inquire into, to hear 
{pyerj and determine {ter- 
miner'), through a itetty 
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jury, all cases of treason, 
felony, and misdemeanour 
■within the jurisdiction pre- 
scribed by the commission 

Pa’, pa'sv; presumably for 
sword 

Paiteick, a part-ridge 
Palisode, in Scots law, a 
solemn recantation or 
•withdrawal 

Pakged, crammed, filled 
Parmi les atecoles, etc. 

(p. 351), a one-eyed man is 
a king amongst the blind 
Paeteidge, the saitest, 
servant to Tom Jones in 
Fielding’s novel of that 
name 

PA'WKms, peacocks 
PECiminM, private property 
Peel-house, a fortified tower 
Pendicles, a piece of ground 
let off a farm to another 
tenant 

Pheenesiac, disordered in ' 
mind 

PiAFTED, strutted 
PiNGLED, to he caused 
anxiety, care, labour 
PiNNEBS, a head-dress for 
women, with lappets 
pinned -to the breast 
Pis-ALLEB, last resource, 
makeshift 

Pit. Female criminals were 
not hanged in Scotland 
in early days, but were 
drowned in a pit 
Place, a Scotch copper coin, 
■worth ^d of a penny Eng- 
lish 

Plough-sock, ploughshare 
Plot, feast, sport, frolic, 
entertainment 
POCULUM potatoeiuk, a 
drinking-cup 
PoTTmoAB, a cook 
Powteeikg, pottering, grop- 
ing, rummaging 

PhOCUL a PATEDE FTNIBUS, 

at a great distance from 
his native country 
Peonee, to praise or extol in 
an extravagant manner 
Peosapia, a race, lineage 
PUEE (OE EATHEE JUVENIS), 
etc. (p. 74), a boy (or 
rather youth) of promise 
and of parts 

QUE DIABLE, etc. (p. 345), 
What on earth was he do- 
ing in that galley at aU ? 
See Molifere, Fourberies de 
Scapin 

Qu’EST CE QUE VOUS APPELLEE 
VISAGE, Moneieue ? What 
is the word for visage, sir ? 


Quintain, eunsino at the, 
tilting on foot at a square 
board 

Kecepto amico, after greet- 
ing or receiving a friend 
Recheat, in hunting, the 
signal of recall from the 
chase 

Rectus in curia, acquitted 
bj’ the court 

Redding, parting the com- 
batants 

Refoeuadoes, or eepoesied 
OPFICEES, officers who were 
deprived of a command, 
though they retained their 
rank, and sometimes their 
pay 

Reip, robbery 
Reises, brushwood 
Relocation, reneunl of a 
lease 

Residing, drawing back, 
u-ithdraiving 

Res VESTiARiA, clothing, 
dress 

Riggs, ploughed fields 
Rintheeeouts, vagabonds, 
vagrants 

Risu solvuntue tabuls, 
the whole thing ended in a 
laugh 

Rite et solennitee acta et 
PEEACTA, performed -with 
aU. due and fitting cere- 
monies 

Rokelat, a short cloak 
Rort Dadd, or Roderick 
Morison, was harper and 
bard to the family of hlac- 
leod of Shicleod in Queen 
Anne’s reign 
Row’d, rolled, -wrapped 
Rowt, cried out loud 
Rotnish, or EoiNisH, mean, 
paltry 

Rudas loon, a rude, bold 
fellow 

Runt, an old cow 
Sain, to bless 

Sair clour, a big bump, 
wound, indentation 
Salvatob, i. e. the painter 
Salvator Rosa 
Sabk, a sliirt 

Saviola, Vincent. Tin- 
centio Sa-riola was an au- 
thority on the management 
of weapons in the duel, 
as laid down in a hook 
(Eng. trans.) entitled V. 
Savtolo, his Fractice 
(Ijond. 1595) 

Sat (of the deer), a sample, 
taste 

ScHELLUM, a low. Worthless 
1 fellow 


ScHstiEscHiTz’s Pandoues; 
The Pandours were irregu- 
lar Hungarian soldiers who 
made their name notorious 
by their rapine and cruelty 
in Bavaria during the war 
of the Austrian Succession 
ScoupiNO, running, leaping 
Scroll pob a place , the 
sheet, to copy manuscript 
for a farthing (properly jd 
I>enny) a sheet 
Seannachie, a Highland 
genealoMt or bard 
Selma. See Poems of Os- 
sian, ‘ Songs of Selma ’ . 
Sereonian bog, a morass in 
Egypt, eastward of the 
Nile delta 

Sebvabit odobesi testa diu, 
the cask smacks for a long 
time of what it has con- 
tained 

Shakos a brogs, (put) 
shackles round the feet 
S hu, P IT, weak, insipid 
Sidier EOT, red soldiers, gov- 
ernment troops 
SiKE, a brook, rill 
Skig, nothing at aU 
Slivee, to slice, cut in long 
thin pieces 

Smeabino-house, a hut in 
I which sheep were smeared 
or salved, or rubbed with 
a liquid dressing 
Smokt, suspicious of a trick 
Sopite, to set at rest, settle, 
a Scots law term 
SoENAB, or soENEE, a sturdy 
beggar ; one who exacte 
lodgings and -victuals al- 
most by force 

Sorted, agreed, put in 
proper order or condition 
So-WENS, a kind of gruel 
made from the soured sift- 
ings of oatmeal 
Speieinos, information 
Spback, lively, animated 
Speechert, insignificant 
movables, supposed to 
have been collected in a 
raid 

Spulzib, or BPULTIE, spoil, 
booty 

Sfung’d, picked. Spung = 
to pick a man’s pocket 
Stagsha-wbank, aBorder fair 
and merry-making 
Stieve, inflexible, obstinate 
SnEK, a steer, young bullock 
Stoob cable, a strong, ro- 
bust fellow 

Stot, a bullock or ox three 
years old 

Stoop, or stoop, a support 
Stouteeif, theft by vio- 
lence 
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Strerk doon, to stretch one- 
BOU 

SWARLOW THE ATTORKEV'. 
See Crabbo’B JJorouph 
(1810), Letter vi. 

StBOEs, young onions 

Taiomt, fatigued, tired 
TAii.iiiE, n covenant, a species 
of entail 

Taisjiatr, a Higldniid seer, 
a man gifted with second- 
sight 

, Tasker, a thrcslier of grain, 
a reaper 

Tavout, a corruption of 
Taillierit-hors, equivalent 
to lalhj ho 
Teie, or'cEiE, devil 
Teikds, tithes 
Teircelets, male falcons 
Tektamika, first attempts 
TnoLE.to endure, boar, Eulfor 
Thraw, a twist, a ■wrench 
Tiireepit, assorted with 
energy 

Throcohoakoiko, exliibiting 
showy action (of a horse) 
Tiokearka, the lord, chief- 
tain 

TiRRivrEs, fits of passion 
TocnEREESB, portionless, 
dowerloss 
Toy, a cap 

Tracasserie, cavilling, shuf- 
fling, double-dealing 
Trashed, held back by a 
leash or collar ; to abuse 
Trikdlino, trundling, trot- 
ting 


GLOSSAHY 


Trip to the .TtJiui.r.E; or, 
The Cosstakt Oocm;, a 
comedy by G, 1‘arqtihar, 
written In IG'.'S 
TtHr.zrE. a ekinnish, figlit 
Tuhk, empty 


Unotmo, Mrs. llndclllTe’s 
rojnancc of 1701 
■UsiriiRAViLEE. See Henry 
Mackenzie’s papers in The 
Lounger 

llM'WiirtE, or DilQUmtE, late, 
deceased 

Unroksy, unlucky 
Urpr.Y-rREEs (i. e. a kind of 
strong ale). The name of 
a tunc 


VArsnERE, or VAissni.t.K, 
dishes and plates 
VaeomrrosA, meaning the 
Valley of Leafy Sliade, 
was a celebrated monas- 
tery in a wild region not 
far from Florence in Italy. 
Comp. Stilton’s Paradise 
TjOsI, Book I. 

Vehy, for venue, a bout, 
round 

ViruM Eocimrji est, it mis 
the wino that spoke 
VxKOii PRisiiE Koxa;, wino of 
the best brand 
Vita adiidc durante, all his 
previous life up to this 
day 

Vivebs, victuals, provisions 


Ytx r.A .'.'OSTIIA Yoro, Ihe-e 
things are scarce for us 

WADsrr, il!" deed alienating 
proiwTty to a creditor 

IVanciiaNCT, unltirky, dan- 
gerous 

Wri'iNo, gui.iing, directing, 
inelining 

V'RU.awAY, an old cry for 
help, .an exclamation of 
distress 

"W RSTSrOREt. A.Vp states KAN, 
aycoman of W.stmorrland 

Wj!i:! Em o’ scarted PArKR, 
a few pieces of scrthbled 
pajHir 

IVirrr.oEi.vo, uhinlng 

IVijjTE'a, a lArndon cluh, in 
fit. iTamcs's Street, iioUai 
for IdgI) pl.ay 

v; JimoK-TRYsT,n Border fair 
and merry-making. Iicid 
on a hill two miles from 
IVooler in Korthmnbcr- 
laiid 

WiUi WiMRLrT a personage 
in The Spectator 

"WisKE, to in.ake a quick 
stroke, Itrandlsh 

Wl’ THE MAl.T A RUNT. Titr. 
MEAD, iialf-seas over 

IVuDB WiM.tE Grou:, hav- 
ing, it is s.aid, shot a trc-S- 
passcr on his land, sva-s 
acquitted by tlie jury on 
tiio ground of madnc.s.s 

Yate, gate 
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Aberceomet, Mr., 476 
Alexander the Corrector, ix 
Alice Bean Iiean. See Bean Lean, Alice 
Alick Polwarth, "Waverley’s servant, 352 
Ambry, 234 

Amhurst, Nicholas, 470 
And did you not hear, 46G 
Anderson of 'Whitburgh, 480 
Andrea de; Ferrara, 4& 

Arthur’s Seat, 279 ; Scott’s youthful rambles 
on, X 

Authorship of Waverley, xvi. See Waverley 
Awake on your hills, 141 


BAnn AT Holyeood, 271 
Ballenkeiroch, 126, 301 
Bally-Brough, pass of, 98 
Bjdmawhapple, Laird of, 65 ; quarrel at 
Luckie Micleary’s, 63 ; apology to Wav- 
erley, 66 ; escorts BTaverley from Doune,< 

■ 246; insults the garrison of Stirling Castle, 
248 ; death of, 299, 482 

Ban' and Buscar, Bradwardine’s dogs, 69, 
392, 439 
Ban^dog, 460 

Bard of Glennaquoich, 127 

Bean_ Lean, Alice, 108 ; in the hut, 235 ; 

■ delivers up Waverley’s papers, 2^ 

Bean I/ean, Donald, 103 ; raid on Gillie- 

■ whackat, 113 ; intrigues with Wavcrley’s 
seal, 321 ; end and confession, 379 

Bear, the Blessed, 58 ; restored, 445 ; pro- 
totype of, 473 
Beaujen, Count de, 356 
Been out, to have, 479 
Bickers, 468 

Black-mail, Highland, 88, 91, 474 
Bodach Glas, 362, 429 
Boots, service of, by Bradwardine, 301, 313 
Bradshaigh legend, 470 
Bradwardine, Baron, 32, 53 ; receives Wav- 
erloy, 64; his taste in literature, 73 ; the 
barony in male-fief, 83 ; lauded by Flora, 
144 ; greets Waverley at Holyrood,201 ; 
conducts evening service before battle, 
292 ; dilemma about the service of boots, 
301, 313; his hiding-place, 398; is par- 
doned, 410 ; recovers the Blessed Bear, 
445 


Bradwardine, Bose, 52; her private apart- 
mentsat Tully-Veolan, 74; described by 
Flora, 145 ; her letter to Waverley, 180 ; 
at Holjrrood, 273 ; her interest in Wav- 
erley, ; her assistance to him at Caim- 
vreckan, 401 
Bridal song, 466 
BuUsegg of Killancureit, 56 
But fouow, follow me, 391 
Byron and the authorship of Waverley, xx 


Caibnvbeckan, 194 

Callum Beg, 155; accompanies Waverley, 
187 ; in Edinburgh, 265 ; fires at Waverley, 
353 ; struck by Fergus, 354 ; his death, 
370 

Cameronians, 220 

Caimon, in BUghland army, 283, 479 
Canongate, Waverley’s lodgings in, 259; 

Waverley returns to, 386 
Canting heraldry, 81, 474 
Carlisle, Mac-Ivor and Waverley at, 420 
Caterans, 88, 475 
Cathleen’s song, 144 
Cattle-lifting, Highlanders’ ideas on, 113 
Cave of Donald Bean Lean, 103, 106 
Charles Edward. See Prince Charles _ 
Chief, Highland, a typical, 97 ; hospitality 
required from, 125 ; devotion of followers 
to, 421 

Clans, Highland, encamped at Edinburgh, 
279 ; how armed, 281 ; helots among, 281 ; 
at PTestonpans, 289 
Clifton, skirmish at, 365, 485 
Conan the Jester, 477 
Cope, General, 255 
Creagh on XuUy-Veolan, 87 
Crieff, kind gallows of, 475 
Cruickshanks, Ebenezer, 188, 202 


Dark Img, 53 
Deasil, 151 
Dirk, oath upon, 487 

Donald Bean Lean. See Bean Lean, Donald 
Donne Castle, 242, 478 
Doutelle, 267 

Drumming the 119th Psalm, 223 
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Dnchran, meeting at, 416 
Dyer’s "Weekly Letter, 470 


Emelem of England’s ancient faith, 192 
Ennerdale, Lord, a fragment, 456 
Episcopal clergy in Scotland, 56, 473 
Erskine, Kev. John, D.D., 200 
Evan Dhu. See Maccombich 


Faecoser. See Balmawhapple 
False love, and hast thou played me thus ? 
48 

Fergiis. See ilac-Ivor, Fergus 
Fifteen, the, Scottish judges, 247 
Flockhart, ^Yido■w, 266; her reception of 
Waverley, 380 

Flora. See Slac-Ivor, Flora 
Forfeited estates, 476 


Gaelic language, 136, 333 
poetry, 135, 130 
toasts, 128 

Gardiner, Colonel, 38; Ida first letter to 
Waverley, 85 ; orders Waverley to return, 
161 ; his conversion, 471 ; his fall at Pres- 
ton, 298, 481 

Gellatley, David, 48, 69; at Glennaquoich, 
179; among the ruins of Tully-Veolan, 
390 ; in new clothes, 439 
Gellatley, Janet, accused of witchcraft, 78 ; 
her stories about David, 394; her explana- 
tions to Waverley, 401 
GilfiUan, Gifted, 220, 224 ; surprised on the 
march, 231 

Gilliewhackit, carried off by Bean Dean, 
113, 475 

Glamis Ca-stle, 473 

Glennaquoich. See Mac-Ivor, Fergus 
Glennaquoich, House, 121 ; banquet at, 124; 

glen of, 130 ; waterfall at, 138 
Go out, to, 479 
Green-breeks, 468 


Ian KAN CirAISTEL, 118 
Innocent, a Scotch, 50 
Inns, Scottish, 471 
Invemahyle, Stewart of, xxvii 
Irish officers in the Pretender’s army, 479, 
4&1 

Irving and Scott, i 


.Tacoeites, English, 479; Scott’s acquaint- 
ance with Scottish, lii, xxix; disunion 
amongst, 479 

James of the Needle, 259, 263 

Janet, old, 235. See also Gellatley, Janet 

Jesters, 459, 466, 472 

Jinker, Lieut., 246 

Jopson, Cicely, 308, 372 

Jopaon, J.acob, 368 


KiLLANCTmErr, Laird of, 55 
Kind gallows of Crieff, 476 
King’s Park, Edinburgh, 279 


Lanteen, Mac-Fap.lane’s, 478 
LUlibulero, 270 

Lindsay of Pitscottie, quoted, 148 
Little Veolan, 406 
Loehaber-axe, 474 
Luckie Macleary’s inn, 60 


Maccombich, Evan Dhu, at Tully-Veolan, 
95 ; in Edinburgh, 260, 337 ; warns Wav- 
erley, 352 ; offers to die for Fergus, 421 
Mac-Farlane’s Lantern, 478 
Mac-Ivor, Fergus, 90, 115; his ancestors, 
, 117 ; compared witli his sister, 129 ; at 
the waterfall, 143 ; tempts Waverley, 164, 
171 ; at Holyrood, 252 ; quarrels with 
Waverley, 348, 354 ; sees the Bodach Glas, 
302, 429; at Clifton, 365; his trial, 4M; 
last interview with Waverley, 427; exe- 
cution of. 431 


Hail to thee, thou holy herb, 152 
Helots amongst Highland clans, 281 ' 

Hie away, hie away, 70 
Highland banquet, 124, 477 
. chief, 97 
discipline, 476 
hospitality, 125 
leech, 151 
policy, 476 
politeness, 187 
simplicity, 300, 482 
superstitions, 151, 362 
surgery, 151 

Highlanders, at Edinburgh, 279 ; march 
into England, 346 
HiU-folk, 220, 229 

Holyrood, Waverlcy’s arrival at, 250 ; hall 
at, 271 

Home, John, escape of, 478 
Houghton, Sergeant, 204 ; found dying, 
286 ; Incited to mutiny by Kuthven, 319 
Hunting match, 477 


Mac-Ivor, Flora, 92, 129 ; her first interview 
with Waverley, 134 ; at the waterfall, 136 ; 
declines Waveriey’s suit, 174; at Holy- 
rood, 272 ; accidentally wounded, 316 • 
her last interview with Waverley, 423 ’ 

Macleaiy, Luckie, GO 
Mac-Murrough, the bard, 127 
Mac-Vicar’s prayer for Prince Charles, 315 
Mac-Wheehle, 34. 56 ; in Edinburgh, 267 • 
on the service of boots, 303 ; at his own 
^use, 407 ; reads the assignation of TuUy- 
V colxiQy 442 

Dugald, 97 ; guards Colonel Talbot, 
.30o ; loss of his arm, 386 

202; his advice to Gifted 

GilfiUan, 225 
Mirkwood Mere, 28 
Mon coeur volage. Cl 

Morton, Kev. Mr., 200 ; intercedes for Wav- 
erley, 211 ; visits Waverley in confinement, 

MucUewrath, the smith, 196; his spouse, 
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Nosebag, Mrs., 574, 379, 446 
Now, gentle readers, ixxii 


Oath npon the dirk, 487 
Oggam hieroglyphic, 184 
On Hallow-Mass Eve, 77 
O Tons, qui buvez, 143’ 


Path, Jones in Firth of Forth, xxix 
Pedlar, the Scottish, 229 
Pembroke, ’Waverley’s tutor, 13, 25, 34 ; his 
literary works, 35 ; his letter to Edward 
in Scotland, 157 ; in the Priest’s Hole, 
435 ■ 

Pinkie House, 310 

Polonaise, worn by Scotch hoys, 151 
Pork abhorred by Scotch, 476 
Prestonpans, battlefield of, 289 ; battle of, 
295 

Priest’s Hole, 435 

Prince Charles, at Holyrood, 252, 273 ; march 
of his army from Edinburgh, iSO ; at Pres- 
tonpans, 29G, 480, 483; separates Fergus 
and ’Waverley, 355; imputation upon his 
courage, 480 ; upon his character, 483 


Queenhoo Haiu,, liv, 459 


Taeeot, Colonel, "Waverley’s prisoner, 298 ; 
character and opinions of, 323, 345 ; hears 
bad news from home, 339 ; returns home, 
345 ; receives Waverley in London, 377 ; 
letter to Waverley about pardons, 410; at 
Tully-Veolan, 439 

Talbot, Lady Emily, 339 ; in London, 377 ; 

at Tully-Veolan, 439 
The Higlilandmen are pretty men, 480 
There is mist on the mountain, 140 
They come upon us in the night, 390 
Thomas the Rhymer, 451 
Tinchel, driving deer, 150 
Title of Waverley, choice of, 1 
Titus Livius, anecdote about, 470 
To an oak-tree, 192 
Tomanrait, 154 
Town, in Scotland, 50 
Trot-cozy, 193 

TuUy-Veolan. See Bradwardine, Baron of 
TuBy-Veolan, village, 41 ; manor-house, 44 ; 
garden, 46; creagh on, 87 ; desolation of, 
after war, 388 ; festivities at, 438 ; proto- 
type of, 472 

Tvri^ythe, Rev. Mr., 372 


Uaiuh an Rr, or the King’s Cavern, 103, 
lOG 

IJbedo, Francisco, 117 


Rachee, Aunt, 20, 25 ; her letter to Waver- 
ley, 160 

Ragged Robins, 469 
Rhymer, Thomas the, 451 
Robertson, Rev. Dr., 200 
Rob Boy, 475 

Rubrick, the clergyman, 6G, 58, 437, 445 
Ruthven, Will, 206, 319. See also Bean 
Lean 


St. Johnstone’s Tippet, 479 
St. Swithin’s Chair, 77 
Saunderson, Saimders, 49, 58 
School-days, anecdote of Scott’s, 4G7 
Scotland after 1745, 447 
Scott, Thomas, as reputed author oj 
Waverley, xii 

Second-sighted persons, 104 
Shemus an Snachad, 259, 265 
Sidier Dhu, 100, 112, 475 
Roy, 100, 113, 475 
Skene-occle, 190 
Sliochd nan Ivor, 118 
Spontoon, Colonel Talbot’s servant, 377 
Stag-hTOt, 148 ; in Braemar Forest, 163, 47'! 
Stag’s horn, woimd from, 151 
St^ey, Frank, 377; at Huntingdon, 384 ; a1 
Waverleys wedding, 437 
Stewart, governor of Douno Castle, 243 
Stewart of Invemahyle, xsvii 
Stirling Castle, 248 
Stirrup-cup, 473 
Strutt, Joseph, xiv 
Stubbs, bliss Cecilia, 24 
Superstitions, Highland, 151, 362 
TOL. I — 32 


Venison of the roe and deer, 69 
Vich Ian Vohr. See Mac-Ivor, Fergus 
Von Eulen, Journal of, 457 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 460 
Washing scene at Tully-Veolan, 47 
WaterfaU at Glennaquoich, 138, 477 
Waverley, history of its composirion, xiv; 

authorship of, xvi ; choice of title for, 1 
Waverley, Edward, his first interview with 
Sir Everard, 11 ; education of, 13 ; his 
ancestors, 19; gets a commission, 26; 
goes to Scotland, 38 ; reception at Tully- 
Veolan, 41, 63 ; journey to Glennaquoich, 
97 ; visits Bean Lean’s cave, 103 ; loss 
of his seal, 146 ; wounded in stag-hunt, 
151 ; receives letters at Glennaquoich, 
155; cashiered and resigns, 162; wooes 
Flora, 168; meeting with Flora at the 
waterfall, 173 ; leaves Glennaquoich, 
186; detained at Caimvreckan, 196; 
examined before Major Melville, 202; 
rescued from GilfiUan, 231 ; detained in 
the hut, 234; nocturnal adventure, 239; 
arrives at Doune Castle, 242 ; escorted to 
Edinburgh, 246; presented to Prince 
Charles ^Mward, 255 ; embraces his 
cause, 256 ; assumes the blac-Ivor tartan, 
259 ; repulsed by Flora at Holyrood, 274; 
saves Colonel Talbot at Preston, 298; 
learns of the plot against him, 317 ; turns 
his affections towards Rose Bradwardine, 
334; quarrels ivith Mac-Ivor, 348, 354; 
attempt to assassinate him, 353 ; separated 
from the Highland army at Clifton, 365 ; 
sheltered by Jopson, 368 ; journey to Lon. 
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I T ■would "be difficult to assign any good reason why the 
Author of Ivanhoe, after using, in that work, all the art he 
possessed to remove the personages, action, and manners of 
the "tale "to a distance from his o'vra country, should choose for 
the scene of his next attempt the celebrated ruins of Melrose, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his O'mi residence. But 
the reason, or caprice, which dictated his change of system has 
entirely escaped his recollection, nor is it worth while to attempt 
recalling what must he a matter of very little consequence. 

The general plan of the story was to conjoin two characters 
in that bustling and contentious age who, tmrown into situations 
which gave them different views on the subject of the Beforma- 
tion, should, with the same sincerity and purity of intention, 
dedicate themselves, the one to the support of the sinking fabric 
of. the Catholic Church, the other to the establishment of the 
Beformed doctrines. It was supposed that some interesting 
subjects for narrative might he derived from opposing two such 
enthusiasts to each other in the path of life, and contrasting 
the real worth of both with their passions and prejudices. The 
localities of Melrose suited weE the scenerj’’ of the proposed 
story: the ruins themselves form a splendid theatre for any 
tra^c incident which might he brought forward ; joined to the 
vicinity of the fine river, with all its tributary streams, flo'wing 
through a coimti^ which has been the scene of so much fierce 
fighting, and is rich with so many recoEections of former time% 
and lying almost under the immediate eye of the Author, by 
they were to be used in composition. 

, Ihe situation possessed farther reconunendations. On the 
opposite bank of the Tweed might be seen the remains of ancient 
inclosures, surrounded by sycamores and ash-trees of consider- 
able size. These had once formed the crofts or arable ground 
of a viEage, now reduced to a single hut, the abode of a fisher- 
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man, wlio also manages a felT3^ The cottages, even tlie church 
which once existed there, have sunk into vestiges hardly to 
he traced without visiting the spot, the inliahitants haying 
gradually withdrawn to the more X)rosporous town of Galashiels, 
which has risen into consideration within two miles of their 
neighbourhood. Superstitious eld, however, has tenanted the 
deserted groves with aerial beings, to sujiply the want of the 
mortal tenants who have deserted it. The ruined and abandoned 
churchyard of Boldside has been long believed to be haunted 
by the fairie.s, and the deep broad current of the Tweed, wheel- 
ing in moonlight round the foot of the steep bank, witli the 
number of trees originally iilauted for shelter round the fields 
of the cottagers, but now jiresentiug the effect of scattered and 
detached groves, fill up the idea which one would fonn in imag- 
ination for a scene that Oberon and Queen Mab might love to 
revel in. There are evenings when the .spectator might believe, 
with Father Chaucer, that the 

Queen of Faery, 

WitTi harj), and pipe, and symphony, 

Were dwelling in the place. 

^ Another, and even a more familiar, refuge of the elfin race 
(if .tradition is to be trusted) is the glen of the river, or rather 
brook, named the Allan, which falls into the Tweed from the 
northward, about a quarter of a mile above the present bridge. 
As the streamlet &ids its way behind Lord SommerviUe’s 
hunting-seat, called the Pavilion, its valley has been popularly 
termed the Fairy Dean, or rather the Nameless Dean, because 
of the supposed ill-luck attached by the popular faith of an- 
cient times to any one who_ might name or allude to the race 
whom our fathers . distinguished as the Good Neighbours, and 
the Highlanders called Daoine Shie, or Men of Peace ; rather by 
way of compliment than on account of any particular idea of 
fidendship or pacific relation which either Highlander or Bor- 
derer entertained towards the irritable beings whom they thus 
distinguished, or supposed them to bear to humanity.^ 

In evidence of the_ actual operations of the fairy people even 
at this time, little pieces of calcareous matter are found in the 
glen after a flood, which either the labours of those tiny artists 
or the eddies of the brook among the stones have formed into 
a fantastic resemblance of cups, saucers, basins, and the like in 
which children -who gather them, pretend to discern fairy utensils. 

i See Eoli Eoy, Note, Fairy Superstition, p. 409. ' 
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Besides these circumstances of romantic locality, mea pawpera 
regna (as Captain Dalgetty denominates his territoiy of Drum- 
thwacket) are bounded by a small but deep lake, from which 
eyes that yet look on the light are. said to have seen the ■water- 
hull ascend, and shake the hiUs "with, his roar. 

. Indeed, the coun'try around Melrose, if possessing less of 
romantic heau'ty than some other scenes in Scotland, is con- 
nected "with so many associations of a fanciful nature, in "which 
the imagination takes delight, as might well induce one even less 
attached to the spot than the Author to accommodate, after a 
general manner, the imaginarj’- scenes he was framing to the 
localities to which he was partial. But it would he a mis- 
apprehension to suppose that, because Melrose may in general 
pass for Eennaquhair, or because it agrees with scenes of the 
MoTiasiery in the circumstances of the (frawbridge, the miU-dam, 
and other points of resemblance, that therefore an accurate or 
perfect local similitude is to he found in all the particulars of 
the picture. It was not the purpose of the Author to present 
a landscape copied from nature, hut a piece of composition, ^in 
which a real scene, "with which he is familiar, had afforded him 
some leading outlines. Thus the resemblance of the imaginary 
Glendearg -with the real vale of the Allan is far from being 
minute, nor did the Author aim at identifying them. This 
must appear xjlain to all who know the actual character of the 
Glen of Allan, and have taken the trouble to read the account 
of the imaginary Glendearg. The stream in the latter case is 
described as wandering down a romantic Httle valley, shifting 
itself, after the fashion of such a brook, from one side to the 
other, as it can most easily find its passage, and touching noth- 
ing in its progress that gives token of cultivation. It rises 
near a solitary tower, the abode of a supposed church vassal, and 
the scene of several incidents in the Romance. 

The real Allan, on the contrary, after traversing the romantic 
ravine called the Nameless Dean, thrown off from side to side 
alternatety,^ like a billiard ball repelled by the sides of the table 
on which it has been played, and in that part of its course 
resembling the stream which pours down Glendearg, may be 
traced upwards into a more open country, where the banks re- 
treat further from each other, and the vale exhibits a good deal 
of dry ground, ^yhich has not been neglected b}* the active culti- 
vatoi]S of the district. It arrives, too, at a sort- of termination, 
strildug in itself, but totally iiTeconcilable with the narrative 
of the Romance. Instead of a single peel-house, or border 
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tower of defence, such as Dame Glendinning is supposed to 
have inhabited, the head of the Allan, about five miles above its 
junction with the Tweed, shows three ruins of Border houses, 
belonging to different proprietors, and each, from the desire of 
mutual support so natural to troublesome times, situated at the 
extremity of the property of which it is the principal messuage. 
One of these is the ruinous mansion-house of Hillslap, formerly 
the property of the Caimcrosses, and now of Mr. Innes of Stow ; 
a second, the tower of Colmslie, an ancient inheritance of the 
Borthwick family, as is testified by their crest, the goat’s head, - 
wldch exists on the ruin ; ^ a third, the house of Langshaw, also 
ruinous, but near which the proprietor, Mr. Bailhe of J erviswood 
and Mellerstain, has built a small shooting-box. 

All these ruins, so strangely huddled together in a very 
solitary spot, have recollections and traditions of their own, 
but none of them bear the most distant resemblance to the de- 
scriptions in the Romance of the Monast&ry ; and as the Author 
could hardly have erred so grossly regarding a spot within a 
morning’s ride of his oivn house, the inference is that no 
, resemblance was intended, Hillslap is remembered by the 
humours of the last inhabitants, two or three elderly ladies, of 
the class of Miss Rayland, in the Old Manor Bouse, though less 
important by birth and fortune. Colmslie is commemorated in 
song : — 

Colmslie stands on Colmslie hill, 

The water it flows round Colmslie mill ; 

The mill and the kiln gang bonnily. 

And it 's up with the whippers of Colmslie J 


Langshaw, although larger than the other mansions assembled 
at the head of the supposed Glendearg, has nothing about it 
more remarkable than the inscription of the present proprietor 
over his shooting-lodge — Utinam hanc etiam viris impleam 
amicis^ — a modest wish, which I Imow no one more capable of 
attaining upon an extended scale than the gentleman who has 
expressed it u pon a limited one. 

,, ‘ It appears that Sir Walter Scott’s memory was not quite accurate on 
points. .John Borthwick, Esq., in a note to the publisher (June 14, 
1843), says that Colmslie belonged to Mr. Innes of Stow, while Hillslap 
forms part of the estate of Crookston. He adds : ‘ In proof that the tower 
of Hillslap, which I have taken measures to preserve from iniury was 
chiefly in his head, as the tower of Glendearg, when writing the Monaaiery, 
1 may mention that, on one of the occasions when I had the honour of 
being a visitor at Abbotsford, the stables then being full I sent a nonv to 
he put up at our tenant’s at Hillslap : — “ Well,” said Sir Walter ‘‘ if you 

J^^ted before to-morrow to the 
protection of Halbert Glendinning against Christie of the Cllntshlll ” At 
page 58, vol. lil, first edition, the “winding stal^” whfch thi monk al 
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Having thus sllo^vll that I could say something of these 
desolated towers, which the desire of social intercourse, or the 
facility’’ of mutual defence, had drawn together at the head of 
this glen, I need not add any further reason to show that there 
is no resemblance between them and the solitarj’^ habitation of 
Dame Elspeth Glendinning. Beyond these dwel^gs are some 
remains of natural wood, and a considerable portion of morass 
and bog ; but I would not advise any who may be curious in 
localities to spend time in looking for the fountain and holly-tree 
of the White Lady. 

WTiile I am on the subject, I may add that Captain Clutter- 
buck, the imaginary editor of the Monastery, has no real proto- 
type in the Aullage of Melrose or neighbourhood that ever I 
saw or heard of. To give some individuahty to this personage, 
he is described as a character which sometimes occurs in actual 
society — a person who, having spent his life within the neces- 
sary duties of a technical profession, from which he has been at 
length emancipated, finds himself without any occupation what- 
ever, and is apt to become the prey of ennui, until he discerns 
some petty subject of investigation commensurate to bis talente, 
the study of which gives him employment in solitude ; while 
the conscious possession of information peculiar to himself adds 
to his consequence in society. I have often observed that the 
lighter and trivial branches of antiquarian study are singularly 
useful in relieving vacuity of such a kind, and have known 
them serve many a Captain Clutterbuck to retreat upon ; I was 
therefore a good deal surprised when I found the antiquarian 
captain identified with a neighbour and friend of my own, who 
could never have been confounded with him by any one who had 
read the book, and seen the parly alluded to. This erroneous 
identification occurs in a work entitled, Illustrations of the 
Author of Waverley, being Notices and Anecdotes of real Charac- 
ters, Scenes, and Incidents, supposed to he described in his Wbrhs, 
by Robert Chambers. This work was, of course, liable to many 
errors, as any one of the kind must be, whatever may be the 
ingenuity of the author, which takes the task of explaining 
what can be only known to another person. Mistakes of place 
or inanimate things referred to are of very little moment ; but 
the ingenious author ought to have been more cautious of 
attaching real names to fictitious characters. I think it is in 


cenfled is described. The winding stone stair is stiii to be seen In Hillslan 
but not in either of the other two towers.’ It is, however, probable, from 
the goat s head crest on Coimslie. that that tower also had been of old a 
possession of the Borthwlcks {Laing). 
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the Spectator we read of a rustic wag who, in a copy of The 
Whole Duty of Man, wote opposite to every vice the name of 
some individual in the neighhourhood, and thus converted that 
excellent work into a libel on a whole parish. 

The scenery being thus ready at the Author’s hand, the 
reminiscences of the country were equally favourable. In a 
land where the horses remained almost constantly saddled, and 
the sword seldom quitted the warrior’s side ; where war was the 
natural and constant state of the inhabitants, and peace only 
existed in the shape of brief and feverish truces, there could 
be ho want of the means to complicate and extricate the inci- 
dents of his narrative at pleasure. There was a disadvantage, 
notwithstanding, in treading this Border district, for it had 
been already ransacked by the Author himself, as well as others ; 
and unless presented under a new light, was likely to afford 
ground to the objection of cramhe his cocta. 

To attain the indispensable quality of novelty, something, it 
was -thought, might be gained by contrasting the character of 
the vassals of the church with those of the dependants of the 
lay barons, by whom they were surrounded. But much advan- 
tage could not be derived from this. There were, indeed, differ- 
ences betwixt the two classes, but, like tribes in the mineral 
and vegetable world, which, resembling each other to common 
eyes, can be sufficiently well discriminated by naturalists, they 
were yet too similar upon the whole to be placed in marked 
contrast with each other. 

Machinery remained — the introduction of the supernatural 
and marvellous, the resort of distressed authors since the days 
of Horace, but whose privileges as a sanctuary have been dis- 
puted in the present age, and wellnigh exploded. The popular 
belief no longer allows the possibility of existence to the race 
of mysterious beings which hovered betwixt this world and that 
which is invisible. The fairies have abandoned their moonlight 
turf ; the witch no longer holds her black orgies in the hemlock 
dell; and ' 

Even the last lingering phantom of the brain, 

The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again. 

From the discredit attached to the vulgar and more common 
modes in which the Scottish superstition displays itself, the 
Author was induced to have recourse to the beautiful, though 
almost forgotten, theory of astral spirits, or creatures of the 
elements, surpassing human beings in loiowledge and power. 
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but inferior to them as being subject, after a certain space of 
years, to a death which is to them annihilation, as they have 
no share in the promise made to the sons of Adam. These 
spirits are supposed to be of four distinct lands, as the elements 
from which they have their origin, and are known, to those 
who have studied the eabalistical philosophy, by the names of 
Sylphs, Gnomes, Salamanders, and Naiads, as they belong to the 
elements of Air, Earth, Fire, or Water. The general r^der will 
find an entertaining account of these elementary spirits in the 
French book entitled, Entretiens du Comte de Gabalis. The 
ingenious Comte de la Motte Fouqud composed, in_ German, 
one of the most successful productions of his fertile brain, 
where a beautifril and even afilicting effect is produced by 
the introduction of a water-nymph, who loses the privilege of 
immortality by consenting to become accessible to human feel- 
ings, and uniting her lot with that of a mortal, who treats her 
with ingratitude. 

In imitation of an example so successful, the White^ Lady 
of Avenel was introduced into the following sheets. She is rep- 
resented as connected with the family of Avenel by one of 
those mystic ties which, in ancient times, were supposed to 
exist,' in certain circumstances, between the creatures of the ele- 
ments and the children of men. Such instances of mysterious 
union are recognised in Ireland, in the real Milesian families, 
who are_ possessed of a Banshee ; and they are known among 
the traditions of the Highlands, which, in many cases, attached 
an unmortal being or spirit to the service of particular families 
or tribes. These demons, if they are to be called so, announced 
good or evil fortune to the families cormected with them ; and 
though some only condescended to meddle with matters of 
importance, others, like the May MoUach, or Maid of the Hairy 
Ams, condescended to mingle in ordinary sports, and even to 
direct the chief how to play at draughts. 

There wm, therefore, no great violence in supposing such a 
being as this to have existed, while the elementary spirits were 
believed in; but it was more difficult to describe or imagine 
its attributes and principles of action. Shakspeare, the first 
of authorities in such a case, has painted Ariel, that beautiful 
creature of his fancy, as only approaching so near to humanity 
as to Imow the nature of that .sympathy which the creatures of 
cla5f felt for ^ch other, as w’e learn from the expression — 

‘ Mine would if I were human.’ The inferences from this are 
singular, but seem capable of regular deduction. A being. 
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toTvever superior to man in length, of life, in power over the 
elements, in certain perceptions respecting the present, the 
past, and the Mure, yet stiU incapable of human passions, of 
sentiments of moral good and evil, of meriting future rewards 
or punishments, belongs rather to the class of animals than of 
human creatures, and must therefore be presumed to act more 
from temporary benevolence or caprice than from anything 
approaching to feeling or reasoning. Such a being’s superiority 
in power can only be compared to that of the elephant or lion, 
who are greater in strength than man, though inferior in the 
scale of creation. The partialities which we suppose such spirits 
to entertain must be like those of the dog ; their sudden starts 
of passion, or the indulgence of a frolic, or mischief, may be 
compared to those of the numerous varieties of the cat. All 
these propensities are, however, controlled by the laws which 
render the elementary race subordinate to the command of man 
— liable to be subjected by his science (so the sect of Gnostics 
believed, and on this turned the Rosicrucian philosophy), or to 
be overpowered by his superior courage and daring, when it set 
their illusions at defiance. 

It is with reference to this idea of the supposed spirits of 
the elements that the White Lady of Avenel is represented as 
acting a var}dng, capricious, and inconsistent part in the pages 
assi^ed to her in the narrative ; manifesting interest and at- 
tachment to the family with whom her destinies are associated, 
but evincing whim, and even a species of malevolence, towards 
other mortals, as the sacristan and the Border robber, whose 
incorrect life subjected them to receive petty mortifications at 
her hand. The White Lady is scarcely supposed, however, 
to have possessed either the power or the inclination to do 
more than inflict terror or create embarrassment, and is also 
subjected by those mortals who, by virtuous resolution and 
menial energy, could assert superiority over her. In these 
particulars she seems to constitute a being of a middle class, 
between the esprit follet, who places its pleasure in misleading 
and tormenting mortals, and the benevolent fairy of the East, 
who unifonnly guides, aids, and supports them. 

Either, however, the Author executed his purpose indiffer- 
ently or the public did not approve of it ; for the 'I’^ite Lady 
of Avenel was far from being popular. He does not now make 
the present statement in the riew of arguing readers into a 
more favourable opinion on the subject, but merely rrith the 
purpo.?e of exculpating himself from the charge of -having 
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wantonly intruded into tlie narrative a being of inconsistent 
powers* and propensities. 

In tlie delineation of another character, the Author of the 
Monastery failed where he hoped for some success. As nothing 
is so successful a subject for ridicule as the fashionable' follies 
of the time, it occurred to him that the more serious scenes of 
his narrative might be relieved by the humour of a cavaliero of 
the age of Queen Elizabeth. In every period, the attempt to 
gain and maintain the highest rank of society has depended 
on the power of assuming and supporting a certain fashion- 
able Mud of affectation, usually connected with some vivacity 
of talent and energy of character, but distinguished at the 
same time by a transcendent flight beyond sound reason and 
common sense ; both faculties too vulgar- to be admitted into 
the estimate of one who claims to be esteemed ‘ a choice spirit 
of the age.’ These, in their different phases, constitute the 
gallants of the day, whose boast it is to drive the whims of 
fashion to extremity. 

On aU occasions, the manners of the sovereign, the court, 
and the time must give the tone to the peculiar description of 
qualities by which those who would attain the height of fashion 
must seek to distin^ish themselves. The reim of Elizabeth, 
being that of a maiden queen, was distinguished by the de- 
cormn of the courtiers, and especially the affectation of the 
deepest deference to the sovereign. Mter the acknowledgment 
of the Queen’s matchless perfections, the same devotion was 
extended to beauty as it existed among the lesser stars in her 
court, who sparHed, as it was the mode to say, by her reflected 
lustre. It is true, that gallant knights no longer vowed to 
Heaven, the peacock, and the ladies to perform some feat 
of extravagant chivalry, in which they endangered the lives of 
others as well as their own; but although their chivalrous 
displa3’^s of personal gallantry seldom went further in Elizabeth’s 
days than the tiltyard, where barricades, called barriers, jire- 
vented the shock of the horses, and limited the display of the 
cavaliers’ skill to the comparatively safe encounter of their 
lances, the language of the lovers to their ladies was still in 
the exalted terms which Amadis would have addressed to 
Oriana, before encountering a dragon for her sake. This tone 
of romantic gallant^ found a clever but conceited author to 
reduce it to a species of constitution and form, and laj' down 
the courtly manner of conversation, in a pedantic book called 
Eupliues and his England. Of this, a brief account is given 
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in the text, to ^Yhich it may now bo proper to mabc some 
additions. 

. The extravagance of Euphuism, or a symbolical jargon of 
the same class, predominates in the romances of Calprcn6de 
and Scud6ri, which were read for the amusement of tlie fair .sex 
of France dming the long reign of Louis XIV., and were supposed 
to contain the only legitimate language of love and gaUnntT}^ 
In this reign they encountered the satire of Moli^re and Boileau. 
A similar disorder, spreading into private .society, fonned the 
ground of the affected dialogue of the precieuse.';, as they were 
styled, who formed the coterie of the Hotel de Rambouillet, and 
afforded Moli^re matter for his admirable comedy, Ac,'-’ PrarAeuses 
Ridicules. In England, the humour does not seem to have 
long survived the accession of James L 

, The Author had the vanity to thinlc that a character, whose 
peculiarities should turn on extravagances which were once 
universaUy fashionable, might be read in a fictitious .storj’- with 
a good chance of affording amusement to the existing generation, 
who, fond as they are of looking back on the actions and manners 
of their ancestors, might be also supposed to be sensible of their 
absurdities. He must fairly aclcnowledge that he was’ disap- 
pointed, and that the Euphuist, far from being accounted a well- 
drawn and humorous character of the jieriod, was condemned 
as unnatural and absurd. 

It would be easy to aiccount for this failure by supposing 
the defect to arise from the Author’s want of sldll, and probably 
mainy readers may not be inclined to look further. But, as the 
Author himself can scarcely be supposed willing to acquiesce in 
this final cause, if any other can be alleged, he has been led to 
suspect that, contra,ry to what he originally sui^posed, his subject 
was injudiciously, chosen, in which, and not in his mode of 
treating it, lay the source of the want of success. 

The manners of a rude people are always founded on nature, 
and therefore the feelmgs of a more polished generation imme- 
diately sympathise with them. We need no numerous notes, 
no antiquarian dissertations, to enable the most ignorant to 
recognise the sentiments and diction of the characters of Homer; 
we have but, as Lear says, to strip off our lendings— to set aside 
WO factitious principlos and adornniGnts wliicli wo liavo recoived 
from our comparatively artificial system of society, and our 
natural feelings are in unison with those of the bard of Chios 
and the, tooes who live in his verses. It is the same with a 
great part of the narratives of my friend, Mr. Cooper. We 
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sympatliise mtli liis Indian, chiefs and back- woodsmen, and 
acknowledge, in the characters which he presents to ns, the 
same truth of human nature by which we should feel ourselves 
influenced if placed in the same condition. So much is this 
the case that, though it is difficult, or almost impossible, to 
reclaim a savage, bred from his youth to war and the chase, to 
the restraints and the duties of civilised life, nothing is more 
easy or common than to And men who have been educated in 
all the habits and comforts of unproved society willing to ex- 
change them for the wild labours of the hunter and the fisher. 
The very amusements most pursued and relished by men of all 
ranks, whose constitutions permit active exercise, are hunting, 
fishing, and in some instances war, the natural and necessary 
business of the .^vage of Dryden, where his hero talks of being 

, As free as nature first made man, 

"When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

But although the occupations, and even the sentiments, of 
human beings in a primitive state find access and interest in 
the minds of the more civilised part of the species, it does not 
therefore follow thait the national tastes, opinions, and follies 
of one civilised .period should afford either the same interest or 
the same amusement to those of another. These generally, 
when driven to extravagance, are founded not upon any natural 
taste proper to the species, but upon the growth of some 
peculiar cast of affectation, with which mankind in general, and 
succeeding generations in particular, feel no common interest 
or sympathy. The extravagances of coxcombry in manners and 
apparel are indeed the legitimate, and often the successful, 
objects of satire, during the time when thej’" exist. In evidence 
of this, theatrical critics may observe how many dramatic jeux 
cT esj)nt are well received every season, because the satirist levels 
at some wellrknown or fashionable absurdity; or, in the dramatic 
phrase, ‘ shoots foUy as it flies.’ But when the peculiar land 
of folly keeps the wing no longer, it is reckoned but waste of 
powder to pour a discharge of ridicule on what has ceased to 
exist ; and the pieces in which such forgotten absurdities are 
made the subject of ridicule fall quietly into oblivion with the 
follies which gave them fashion, or only continue to exist on 
the scene because they contain some other more permanent 
interest than that which connects them ydth manners and 
follies of a temporary character. 

This, perhaps, affords a reason why the comedies of Ben 
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Jonson, founded upon system, or wliat tlie age termed liumours 
— by wliicli was meant factitious and affected cliaracters, super- 
induced on that which was common to the rest of their race — 
in spite of acute satire, deep scholarship, and strong sense, do not 
now afford general pleasure, but are confined to the closet of the 
antiquary, whose studies have assured him tliat the personages 
of the dramatist were once, though they are now no longer, 
portraits of existing nature. 

Let us take another example of our hypothesis from Shale- 

f sare himself, who, of all autliors, drew his portraits for all ages. 

ith the whole sum of the idolatry which affects us at his 
name, the mass of readers peruse without amusement the 
characters formed on the extravagances of temporar}’- fashion ; 
and the Euphuist Ron Armado, the pedant Holofemes, even 
Nym and Pistol, are read with little pleasure by the mass of 
the public, being portraits of which we cannot recognise the 
humour, because the oririnals no longer exist. In like manner, 
while the- distresses of Romeo and Juliet continue to interest 
every bosom, Mercutio, drawn as an accurate representation of 
the finished fine gentleman of the period, and as such received 
by. the unanimous approbation of contemporaries, has so little 
to interest the present age that, stripped of all his puns and 
quirks of verbal wit, he only retains his place in the scene in 
virtue of his fine and fanciful speech upon dreaming, which 
belongs to no ppticular age, and because he is a personage 
whose presence is indispensable to the plot. 

We have already prosecuted perhaps too far an argument 
the tendency of which is to prove that the introduction of a 
humourist, acting, like Sir Piercie Shafton, upon some forgottefa 
and obsolete model of folly, once fashionable, is rather likely to 
awaken the disgust of the reader, as unnatural, than find him 
food for laughter. Whether owing to this theory, or whether 
to the more simple and probable cause of the Author’s failure 
in the delineation of the subject he had proposed to himself, 
the formidable objection of incredulm odi was applied to the 
Euphuist, as well as. to the White Lady of Avenel ; and the 
one was denounced as unnatural, while the other was rejected 
as impossible. 

There was little in the story to atone for these failures in 
two principal points.; . The incidents were inartificially huddled 
together.. There was no part, of the intrigue to which deep 
interest was found to apply; and the conclusion was brought 
^bout, not by, incidents , arising out of the story itself, but in 
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consequence of public transactions ■svith whicb the. narrative 
has little connexion, and which the reader had little opportunity 
to become acquainted with. 

This, if not a positive fault, was yet a great defect in the 
Romance. It is true, that not only thq practice of some great 
authors .in this department, but even the general course of 
human life itself, may be quoted in favour of this more obvious, 
and less artificial, practice of arranging a narrative. It is 
seldom that the same circle of personages who have surrounded 
an individual at his first outset in life continue to have an 
interest in his career till his fate comes to a crisis. On the 
eontarary, and more especially if the events of his life be of. a 
varied character, and worth communicating to others, or to the 
world, the hero’s later connexions are usually totally separated 
from those with whom he began the voyage, but whom the 
individual has outsailed, or who have drlfred astray, or foundered 
on the passage. This hackneyed comparison holds good in 
another point. The numerous vessels of so many different sorts, 
and destined for such different purposes, which are launched in 
the same mighty ocean, although each endeavours to pursue its 
oj^ course, are in every case more influenced by the winds and 
tides, which are common to the element which they all navi- 
gate, than by their own separate exertions. And it is thus in 
the world that, when human prudence has done its best, some 
general, perhaps national, event destroys the schemes of the 
individual, as the casual touch of a more powerful being sweeps 
away the weh of the spider. 

Many excellent romances have been composed in this view 

f where the hero is conducted through a variety 

of detached scenes, in which various agents appear and dis- 
appear, without, perhaps, having any permanent influence on 
. ■me process of the story. Such is the structure of Gil Bias, 
■^derick Random, and the lives and adventures of many other 
^ j described as running through different stations 
01 liie, and encountering various adventures, which are only 
connected •with each other by having happened to be witnessed 
by the same individual, whose identity unites them together, 
as the strmg of a necklace linlrs the beads; which are otherwise 
detached. 

But thoimh such an unconnected course of adventures is 
what most frequently occurs in nature, yet the pro'sdnce of the 
romance 'wn'ter being artificial, there is more required from biin 
than a mere comphance with the simplicity of reahty ; just as 
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Ave demand from the scientific gardener that he .sliali arrange, in 
curious knots and artificial parterres, the flowers which 'nature 
boon’ distributes freely on hill and dale. I'^iehling, accord- 
ingly, in most of his novels, hut especially in Tmi Jomv, liis chrf- 
dJeautre, has set the diijtinguishcd example of a stor}- regularly 
built and consistent in all its parts, in which nothing occurs, 
and scarce a personage is introduced, that has not some share 
in tending to advance the catastrophe. 

To demand equal correctness and felicity in those who may 
follow in the track of that illustrious novelist would liC to fetter 
too much the power of giving pleasure, by surrounding it with 
penal rules ; since of this sort of light litcniture it may be 
especially said, Tout genre est pennis hors le genre ninugeu.r. 
Still, bowever, the more closely and happily the story is com- 
bined, and the more natural and felicitous tlie cjitastroidie, the 
nearer such a composition rvill apx)roacli the ])erfcction of the 
novelist’s art ; nor can an author neglect this branch of his 
profession without incurring proportional censure. 

For such censure the Monastery gave but too much occasion. 
The intriOTe of the Romance, neither ver}’' interesting in itself 
nor very happily detailed is at length finally disentangled by 
the breaking out of national hostilities between England and 
Scotland, and the as sudden renewal of the truce. Instances 
of this kind, it is true, cannot in reality have been uncommon, 
hut the resorting to such, in order to accomplish the catastrophe, 
as by a toun' de force, was objected to as inartificial, and not 
perfectly intelligible to the general reader, 

_ Still, the Monastery, exposed to severe and just criti- 

cism, did not fail, judging from the extent of its circulation, to 
have some interest for the public. And this, too, was accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of such matters ; for it verj' seldom 
happens that literarj^ reputation is gained by a single effort', and 
still more rarely is it lost by a solitary miscarriage. 

The Author, therefore, had his days of grace allowed him, 
and time, if he pleased, to comfort himself -with the burden of 
the old Scots song — 

If it isna weel bobtit. 

We ’ll bob it again. 

Aeeotsfosd, Isi November, 1830. 
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FROM 

CAPTAIN clutterbuce:, 

Late op his Majesty’s Regiment of Infantry, 

TO 

THE AUTHOR OF WAVEBLEY 


S IR — Althougb. I do not pretend to th,e pleasure of your 
personal acquaintance, like many whom I believe to be 
equally strangers to you, I am nevertheless interested in 
your pubbcations, and desire their continuance ; not that I pre- 
tend to much taste in fictitious composition, or that I am apt 
to he interested in your grave scenes, or amused by those which 
are meant to be lively, I will not disguise from you that I 
have yawned over the last interview of Mac-Ivor and his sis- 
ter,’^ and fell fairly asleep while the schoolmaster was reading 
the humours of Dandie Dinmont. You see, sir, that I scorn to 
solicit your favour in a way to which you are no stranger. If 
the papers I inclose you are worth notHng, I will not endeavour 
to recommend them by personal flattery, as a bad cook pours 
rancid butter upon stale fish. No, sir! What I respect in you 
is the hght you have occasionally thrown on national antiqui- 
ties — - a study which I have commenced rather late in life, but 
to which I am attached with the devotion of a first love, because 
it is the only study I ever cared a farthing for. 

You shall have my history, sir (it will not reach to' three 
volumes), before that of my manuscript; and as you usually 
throw out a few lines of verse (by way of skirmishers, I sup- 
pose) at the head of each division of prose, I have had the luck 
to light upon a stanza in the schoolmaster’s copy of Bums 


' [Waverley and Flora Mac-Ivor.] 
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whicli describes me exactly. I love it the better, because it 
ms originally designed for Captain Grose, an excellent anti- 
quary, though, like yourself, somewhat too apt to treat with 
levity his own pursuits : 

’T is said he was a soldier bred. 

And ane wad rather fa’en than fled ; 

But now he ’s quit the spurtle blade, 

And dog-skin wallet, 

And ta’en the — antiquarian trade, 

I think they call it. 

I never could conceive what influenced me, when a boy, in 
the choice of a profession. Military zeal and ardour it was 
not which made me stand out for a commission in the Scots 
Fusiliers, when my tutors and curators wished to bind me 
apprentice to old David Stiles, clerk to his Majesty’s Signet. 
I say, military zeal it was not; for I was no fighting hoy in 
my own person, and cared not a penny to read the history of 
the heroes who turned the world upside down in former ages. 
As for courage, I had, as I have since discovered, just as much 
of it as served my turn, and not one grain of surplus. 1 soon 
found out, indeed, that in action there was more danger in 
running away than in standing fast ; and besides, I could not 
afford to lose my commission, which was my chief means , of 
support. But, as for that overboiling valour which I have 
heard many of ours talk of, though I seldom observed that it 
influenced them in the actual affair — that exuberant zeal which 
gourts danger as a bride, truly my courage was of a com- 
plexion much less ecstatical. 

^ain, the love of a red coat, which, in default of all other 
aptitudes to the profession, has made many a bad soldier and 
• some good ones, was an utter stranger to my disposition. I 
cared not a ‘hodle’ for the company of the misses. Nay, 
though there was a boarding-school in the village, and though 
we used to meet with its fair inmates at Simon Lightfoot’s 
weeldy practising, I cannot recollect any strong emotions being 
excited on these occasions, excepting the incite regret with 
which I went through the polite ceremonial of presenting my 
partner with an orange, thrust into my pocket by my aunt for 
this special purpose, but which, had I dared, I certainly would 
have secreted for my own personal use. As for vanity, or love 
of finery for itself, I was such a stranger to it that the difiiculty 
great to make me bru.sh my coat and appear in proper 
trim upon parade. I shall never forget the rebuke of my old 
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colonel on a morning when the King reviewed a brigade of 
which ours made part, ‘ I am no friend to extravagance, Ensign 
Glutterhuck/ said he ; ‘ but, on the day when w'e are to pass 
before the sovereign of the kingdom, in tlie name of God I 
would have at least shovm him an inch of clean linen.’ 

Thus, a stranger to the ordinary motives which lead young 
men to make the army their choice, and without the least de- 
sire to become either a hero or a dandy, I really do not Icnow 
what determined my thoughts that way, unless it were the 
happy state of half-pay indolence enjoyed by Captain Doo- 
little, who had set up his staff of rest in my native village. 
Every other person had, or seemed to have, something to do, 
less or more. They did not indeed precisely go to school and 
learn tasks, tliat last of evils in my estimation ; but it did not 
escape my boyish observation that they were all bothered with 
something or other like duty or labour — all but the happy 
Captain Doolittle. The minister had his parish to visit, and 
his preaching to prepare, though perhaps he made more fuss 
than he needed about both. The laird had his farming and 
improving operations to superintend ; and, besides, he had to 
attend trustee ineetings, and lieutenancy meetings, and head- 
courts, and meetings of justices, and what not — was as early up 
(that I detested) and as much in the open air, wet and dry, as 
his o^yn grieve. The shopkeeper (the village boasted but one 
of eminence) stood indeed pretty much at his ease behind his 
counter, for his custom was by no means over-burdensome ; but 
still he enjoyed his statits, as the bailie calls it, upon condition 
of tumbling all the wares in his booth over and over, when any 
one chose to want a yard of muslin, a mouse-trap, an ounce of 
caraways, a paper of pins, the Sei’mons of Mr. Peden, or the 
of Jack the Giant-Queller (not Killer, as usually errone- 
ously written and pronounced. See my essay on the true his- 
tory of this worthy, where real facts have in a peculiar degree 
been obscured by fable.) In short, aU in the village were under 
the necessity of doing something which they would rather have 
left undone, expecting Captain Doolittle, who walked every 
inoming^ in the open street, which formed the high mall of our 
village, in a blue coat with a red neck, and played at whist the 
whole evening, when he could make up a party. This happy 
vacuity of all employment appeared to me sq delicious that it 
became the primary hint which, according to the system of 
Helv^tius, as the minister says, determined my infant talents 
towards the profession I was destined to illustrate. 
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But who, alas, can form a just estimate of their future pros- 
pects in this deceitful world ? I was not long engaged in my 
new profession before I discovered that, if the independent in- 
dolence of half-pay was a paradise, the officer niusi- pass through 
the purgatory of duty and service in order to gain admission 
to it. Captain Doolittle might brush liis blue coat with the 
red neck, or leave it unbrushed, at his pleasure ; but Ensign 
Olutterbuck had no such option. Caiitain Doolittle might go 
to bed at ten o’clock, if he had a mind ; but the Ensign must 
make the rounds in his turn. What was worse, the Captain 
might repose under the tester of hivS tent-hed until noon, if he 
was so pleased ; but the Ensign, God help him, had to appear 
upon parade at peep of day. As for duty, I made tliat as easy 
as I could, had the sergeant to whisper to me the words of 
command, and bustled through as other folks did. Of service, 
I saw enough for an indolent man : was buffeted up and down 
the world, and visited both the East and West Indies, Egj'pt, 
and other distant places, w’hich my youth had scarce dreamed 
of. . The French I saw, and felt too : witness two lingers on my 
right hand, which one of their cursed hussars took oft' with his 
sabre as neatly as an hospital surgeon. At length the death 
of an old aunt, who left me some fifteen hundred pounds, snugly 
vested in the three per cents, gave me the long-wished-for op- 
portunity of retiring, with the prospect of enjoying a clean shirt 
and a, guinea four times a- week at least. 

For the purpose of commencing my new way of life, I selected 
for my residence the village of Kennaquhair, in the south of 
Scotland, celebrated for the ruins of its magnificent , monastery, 
intending there to lead my future life in the otium cum dignitate 
of half-pay and annuity. I was not long, how'ever, in making 
the grand discovery that, in order to enjoy leisure, it is abso- 
lutely necessary it should be preceded by occupation. For some 
time : it was delightful to wake at daybreak dreaming of the 
reveille, then to recollect my happy emancipation from the 
slavery that doomed me to start at a piece of clattering parch- 
ment, turn on my other side, damn the parade, and go to sleep 
again. _ But even this enjoyment had its termination ; and tim4 
-when it became a stock entirely at my own disposal, began to 
hang heavy on my hand., 

1 angled for two days, during which time I lost twenty hooks, 
and several scores of jmrds of gut and line, and caught not even 
a minnow. Hunting was out of the question, for the stomach 
ot a horse, by no means agrees with the half-pay establishment. 




MELROSE ABBEY, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
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Wlien I shot, the shepherds and ploughmen, and my veiy dog, 
quizzed me every time that I missed, which was, generally 
spealdng, every time I fired. Besides, the couni^ gentlemen 
in this quarter like their game, and began to talk of prosecu- 
tions and interdicts. I did not give up fighting the Fr^ch to 
commence a domestic war ivith the ‘pleasant men of Teviot- 
dale,’ as the song calls them-; so I e’en spent three days (very 
agreeably) in cleaning mj"" gun, and disposing it upon two 
hooks over my chimney-piece. ^ , 

The success of this accidental experiment set me on trying 
my sldll in the mechanical arts. Accordingly, I took dow and 
cleaned my landlady’s cuckoo-clock, and in so domg silenced 
that companion of the spring for ever and a day. I mounted a 
turning lathe, and, in attempting to use it, I very nearly cribbed 
off, vith an inch-and-half former, one of the fingers which the 
hussar had left me. 

Books I tried, both those of the little circulating^ library and 
of the more rational subscription-collection maintained by this 
intellectual people. But neither the light reading of the one 
nor the heavy artillery of the other suited my purpose. ^ I 
always fell asleep at the fourth or fifth page of history or dis- 
quisition; and it took me a month’s hard reading to wade, 
through a half-bound trashy novel, during which I was pestered 
with applications to return the volumes by every half-bred 
milliner’s miss about the place. In short, during the time 
when all the town besides had something to do_, I had nothing 
for it but to waUr in the churchyard, and whistle till it was 
dinner-time. 

During these promenades, the ruins necessarily forced them- 
.selves on my attention, and by degrees I found myself engaged 
in studying the more minute ornaments, and at length the 
general plan, of this noble structure. The old sexton aided my 
labours, and gave_ me his x^ortion of traditional lore. Every 
day added something to my stock of knowledge respecting the 
ancient state of the building; and at length I made discov- 
eries concerning the purpose of several detached and very ruin- 
ous portions of it, the use of which had hitherto been either 
3-ltogether or erroneously e:^lained. 

The knowledge which I thus acquired I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of retading to those visitors whom the progress of a 
Scottish tour brought to visit this celebrated spot. Without 
encroaching on the privilege of my friend the sexton, I became 
gradually an assistant cicerone in tbe task of description and 
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explanation, and often (seeing a fresh part}' of visitors arrive) 
has he turned over to me those to ■svhom he had told half his 
story, with the flattering observation, ‘ What iiccds I say ony 
mair about it 1 There ’s the Captain kens mair anent it than I 
do, or any man in the town.’ Tlien would I salute the strangers 
courteously, and expatiate to their astonished minds upon crj-pts 
and chancels, and naves, archers, Gothic and Saxon architraves, 
mullions, and fljdng buttresses. It not unfrequently happened 
that an acquaintance which commenced in the abbey concluded 
in the inn, which served to relieve the solitude as well as the 
monotony of my landlady’s shoulder of mutton, whetlier roast, 
cold, or hashed. 

By degrees my mind became enlarged: I found a book or 
two which enlightened me on the subject of Gothic architecture, 
and I read now with pleasure, because I was interested in what I 
read about. Even my character began to dilate and expand. 
I spoke with more authority at the club, and was listened to 
Avitn deference, because on one^ subject at least I possessed 
more information than any of its members. Indeed, I found 
that even my stories about Egypt, which, to say truth, were 
somewhat threadbare, were now listened to with more respect 
than formerly. ‘The Captain,’ they said, ‘had something in 
him after a’ : there were few folk kend sae muclde about the 
abbey.’ 

With this general approbation waxed my OAvn sense of self- 
importance, and my feeling of general comfort. I ate with 
more appetite, I digested with more ease, I lay down at night 
with joy, and slept sound till morning, when I arose Mth a 
sense of busy importance, and hied me to measure, to examine, 
and to compare the various parts of - this interesting structure. 

lost all sense and consciousness of certain unpleasant sensa- 
tions of a nondescript nature, about my head and stomach, to 
which I had been in the habit of attending, more for the benefit 
of the village apothecary than my own, for the pure want of 
something else to think about. I had found out an occupation 
un-wittingly, and was happy because I had something to dof In a 
word, I had commenced local antiquary, and -^vas not unworthy 
of the name. 

Whilst I was in this pleasing career of busy idleness, for so 
it might at best be called, it happened that I was one night 
sitting m my little parlour, adjacent to the closet which my 
landlady calls my bedroom, in the act of preparing for an early 
retreat to the realms of Morpheus. Dugdale’s Monasticon, bor- 
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rowed from tlie library at A > was lying on tbe table before 

me, flanked by some excellent Cbesbire cheese (a present, by the 
way, from an honest London citizen, to whom I had explained ' 
the difference beWeen a Gothic and a Saxon arch), and a glass 
of Vanderhagen’s best ale. Thus armed at all points against 
my old enemy Time, I was leisurely and dehciously preparing 
for bed — now reading a line of old Dugdale, now sipping my 
ale or munching my bread and cheese, now undoing the strings 
at my breeches’ knees or a button or two of my waistcoat, 
until the vfllage clock should strike ten, before which time I 
make it a rule never to go to bed. A loud knocking, however, 
interrupted my ordinary process on this occasion, and the voice 
of my honest landlord of the George ^ was heard vociferating, 
‘What the deevil, Mrs. Grimslees, the Captain is no in his bed?, 
and a gentleman at our house has ordered a fowl and minced 
collops, and a bottle of sherry, and has sent to ask him to supper, 
to tell him all about the abbey.’ 

‘ Na,’ answered Luckie Grimslees, in the true sleepy tone of 
a Scottish matron when ten o’clock is going to strike, ‘ he ’s no 
in his bed, but I’se warrant him no gae out at this time o’ night 
to keep folks sitting up waiting for him : the Captain ’s a 
decent man.’ 

I plainly perceived this last compliment was made for my 
hearmg, by way both of indicating and of recommending the 
course of conduct which kirs. Grimslees desired I should pursue. 
But I had not been Imocked about the world for thirty years 
and odd, and lived a bluff bachelor all the while, to come nome 
and be put under petticoat government by my landlady. 
Apcordingly, I opened my chamber door, and desired my old 
friend David to walk upstairs. 

‘ Captain,’ said he, as he entered, ‘ I am as glad to find you 
up as if L bad hooked a twenty* pound saumon. There’s a 
gentleman up yonder that will not sleep sound in his bed this 
blessed night unless he has the pleasure to drink a glass of 
wine with you.’ 

‘You know, David,’ I rephed, with becoming dignity, ‘that 
I cannot with propriety go out to visit strangers at this time 


The George was. and Is, the principal inn in the village of Kenna-' 
quhalr, or Melrose. But the landlord of the period was not the same civil 
and quiet per.<3on by whom the inn is now kept. David Kyle, a Melrose- 
proprietor of no little importance, a first-rate person of consequence In 
whatever belonged to the business of the town, was the original owner and 
landlord of the mn. Poor David, like many other busy men, took so much 
care of public alTalrs as in some degree to neglect his own. There are per- 
sons still alive at Kennaquhair who can recognise him and his peculiarities 
in the following sketch of mine host of the George. 
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of night, or accept of invitations from people of whom T know 
nothing/ 

' David swore a round oatli, and added, ‘ Was ever the like 
heard of? He has ordered a fowl and egg sauce, a ])ancake 
and minced collops, and a bottle of sherry. D’ ye think I wad 
come and ask you to go to keep company with ony hit English 
rider, that sups on toasted cheese and a cheerer of rum-toddy? 
This is a gentleman every inch of him, and a virtuoso, a clean 
virtuoso — a sad-coloured stand of claithes, and a wig like tlie 
curled hack of a rang ewe. The very first question he .speered 
was about the auld drawbrig that has been at the bottom of the 
water these twal score years : I have seen the fnndations when 
we were sticking samnon. And how the deevil suld he ken ony 
thing about the old drawbrig unless he W'ere a virtuoso ? ’ ^ 
David being a idrtuoso in liis own way, and moreover a 
landholder and heritor, was a qualified judge of all who fre- 
quented his house, and therefore I could not avoid again tying 
the strings of my knees. 

‘That’s right, Captain,’ vociferated Davdd : ‘you twa will be 
as thick as three in a bed an ance ye forgather. I haena seen 
the like o’ him my very sell since I saw the great Doctor 
Samuel Johnson on his tower through Scotland, whilk tower 
is lying in my back-parlour for the amusement of my guests, 
wi’ the twa boards tom afif.’ 

‘ Then the gentleman is a scholar, David ? ’ 

‘I’se uphaud him a scholar,’ answered David ; ‘he has a 
black coat on, or a brown ane, at ony rate.’ 

‘ Is he a clergyman 1 ’ 

‘I am thinking no, for he looked after his horse’s supper 
before he spoke o’ his ain,’ replied mme host. 

‘ Has he a servant ? ’ demanded I. 

‘Nae servant,’ answered David; ‘hut a grand face o’ his 
ain, that wad gar ony body he willing to serve him that looli 
upon him.’ 

And what makes him think of disturbing me 1 Ah, David 
this has been some of your chattering ; you are perpetually 
bringing your guests on my shoulders, as if it were my business 
to entertain eveiy man who comes to the George.’ 

‘ What the deft wad ye hae me do, Caxjtain 1 ’ answered mine 
host ; ‘a gentleman lights dora, and asks me in a most earnest, 
manner what man of sense and learning there is about our 

p bridge hereafter. See Note, 
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town that can tell him about the antiquities of the place, 
and specially about the auld abhe}'' — ye wadna hae me teU 
the gentleman a lee 1 and ye ken ^Yeel enough there is naehody ’ 
in the to^vn can say a reasonable word about it, he it no your- 
sell, except the bedral, and he is as fou as a piper by this 
time. So, says I, “There ’s Captain Clutterhuck, that’s a very 
civil gentleman, and has little to do forhye telling a’ the auld 
cracks about the abbey, and dwells just hard by.” Then says 
the gentleman to me, “ Sir,” says he, very ciHUy, “ have the 
goodness to step to Captain Clutterhuck with m)^ compliments, 
and say I am a stranger, who have been led to these parts 
chiefly by the fame of these ruins, and that I would call upon 
him, but the hour is late.” And mair he .said that I have for- 
gotten, but I weel remember it ended, “ And, landlord, get a bottle 
of jmur best sherry, and supper for two.” Ye wadna have had 
me refuse to do the gentleman’s bidding, and me a publican ? ’ 

‘Well, David,’ said I, ‘I wish your virtuoso had taken a 
fitter hour ; but as you say he is a gentleman ’ 

‘ I’se uphaud him that : the order speaks for itseU a bottle 
of sherry, minced coUops and a fowl — that ’s speaking like a 
gentleman, I trow 1 That ’s right, Captain, button weel up, the 
night ’s raw j but the water ’s clearing for a’ that ; we ’ll be on ’t 
neist night wi’ my lord’s boats, and we ’ll hae iU luck if I dinna 
send you a Idpper to relish your ale at e’en.’ ^ 

In five minutes after tins dialogue I found myself in the 
parlour of the George, and in the presence of the stranger. 

He was a grave personage, about my own age (which we 
shall call about fifty), and really had, as my friend David 
expressed it, something in his face that inclined men to oblige 
and to serve him. Yet this expression of authority was not 
at all of the cast which I have seen in the countenance of 
a general of brigade, neither was the stranger’s dress at all 
martial. It consisted of a uniform suit of iron-grey clothes, out 
in rather an old-fashioned form. His legs were defended with 
strong leathern gambadoes, which, according to an antiquarian 
contrivance, opened at the sides, and were secured by steel 
clasps. His countenance was worn as much by toil and sorrow 
as by age, for it intimated that he had seen and endured much. 
His address was singularly pleasing and gentlemanlike, and the 

\ The nobleman whose boats are mentioned in the test is the late kind 
and amiable Ijord Sommerville, an intimate triend of the Author. David 
Kyle was a constant and privileged attendant when Lord Sommerville had 
a party lot spearing salmon; oh such occasions, eighty or a hundr^ fish 
were often killed between Gleamer and Leaderfoot. 
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apology wliich lie made for disturbing me at such an hour, and 
in such a manner, was so well and handsomely expressed that 
Lcould not reply otherwise than by declaring my ivillingness to 
be of service to him. 

‘ I have been a traveUer to-day, sir,’ said he, ‘ and I would 
■willingly defer the little I have to say till after supper, for 
which I feel rather more appetised than usual.’ 

We sate do^wn to table, and, notwithstanding the stranger’s 
alleged appetite, as well as the gentle preparation of cheese 
and ale which I hadabeady laid aboard, I really beheve that I of 
the two did the greater honour to my Mend David’s fowl and 
minced coUops. 

When the cloth was removed, and we had each made a 
tumbler of negus, of that liquor which hosts call sherry and 
guests call Lisbon, I perceived that the stranger seemed pensive, 
silent, and somewhat embarrassed, as if he had something to 
communicate which he knew not well how "to introduce. To 
pave the way for him, I spoke of the ancient ruins of the 
monastery, and of their history. But, to my great surprise, I 
found I had met my match "with a witness. The stranger not 
only knew , all that I could tell him, but a great deal more ; 
and, what was still more mortifjdng, he was able, by reference 
to dates, .charters, and other evidence of facts, that, as Burns 
says, ‘ dovma be disputed,’ to correct many of the vague tales 
which I had adopted on loose and vulgar tradition, as well 
as to confute more than one of my favourite theories on the 
subject of the old monks and their dwellings, which I had 
sported freely in all the presumption of superior information. 
And here I cannot but remark that much of the stranger’s argu- 
ments and inductions rested upon the authority of Mr. Deputy 
Register of Scotland ^ and his lucubrations ; a gentleman whose 
indefatigable research into the national records is like to destroy 
my trade, and that of all local antiquaries, by substituting 
truth instead of legend and romance. Alas, I would the learned 
gentleman did but loiow how diiB&cult it is for us dealers in 
petty wares of antiquity to 


Pluck from our memories a rooted ‘legend,’ 
Raze out the written records of our brain, 

Or cleanse our bosoms of that perilous stuff 


and so forth. It would, I am sure, move his pity to tbinV how 

* Thomas Thomson, Esq., whose well-deserved panesrvrlc oueht to he 
years’ staSdi’ng'^'^ -written by an inflmate Irlend of thirty 
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many old dogs he hath set to learn new tricks, how many 
venerable parrots he hath tanght to sing a new song, how 
many grey heads he hath addled by vain attempts to exchange 
their old mmipsimus for his new sumpsimus. But let it pass. 
Sv/mana perpessi swmus. All changes round us, past, present, 
and to come : that which was historj’’ yesterday becomes fable to- 
day, and the truth of to-day is hatched into a lie by to-morrow. 

Finding myself like to be overpowered in the monastery, 
which 1 had hitherto regarded as my citadel, I began, like a 
skilful general, to evacuate that place of defence, and fight my 
way through the adjacent country. 1 had recourse to my ac- 
quaintance with the families and antiquities of the_ neighbour- 
hood, ground on which I thought I might skirmish at large 
without its being possible for the stranger to meet me with 
advantage. But I was mistaken. 

The man in the iron-grey suit showed a much more minute 
knowledge of these particulars than I had the least preten- 
sion In. He could tell the very year in which the family of 
Be Haga first settled on their ancient barony.^ Not a thane 
within reach but he knew his family and connexions — how 
many of his ancestors had fallen by the sword of the English, 
how many in domestic brawl, and how many by the hand of the 
executioner for march-treason. Their castles he was acquainted 
with from tunet to foundation-stone; and as for the miscella- 
neous antiquities scattered about the country, he knew every 
one of them, from a cromlech to a cairn, and could give as 
good an accoimt of each as if he had lived in the time of the 
Banes or Bruids. 

I was now in the mortifying predicament of one who suddenly 
finds himself a scholar when he came to teach, and nothing 
was left for me but to pick up as much of his conversation as I 
could, for the benefit of the next company. I told, indeed, Allan 
Ramsay’s story of the Monh and Miller's Wife, in order to retreat 
with some honour under cover of a parting volley. Here, how- 
ever, my flank was again turned by the eternal stranger. 

‘You are pleased to be facetious, sir,’ said he; ‘but 3 'ou 
cannot be ignorant that the ludicrous incident ^mu mentioned 
is the- subject of a tale much older than that of Allan Ramsaj’-.’ 

I nodded, unwilling to acknowledge my ignorance, though, 

1 The family ot De Haga, modernlsecl Into Haig, of Bemerslde, Is of the 
highest antiquity, and is the subject of one of the prophecies of Thomas 
the Rhymer : 

Betide, betide, wlmte'er betide, 

Haig shall be Haig of Bemerslde, 
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in fact, 1 knew no more wbat ho meant than did one of my 
friend David’s post-liorses. 

‘1 do not allude,’ continued iny omniscient companion, ‘to 
the curious poem published by Pinkerton from the i^Iaitland 
Manuscript, called the Fryars of Jkrvnck, although it i)rescnt.s 
a very minute and amusing picture of Scottish niaimers during 
the reign of James V. ; hut rather to the Italian novelist, by 
whom, so far as 1 know, the story was first printed, although 
unquestionably he first took his original from some ancient 
fabliau’ ^ 

‘ It is not to be doubted,’ answered I, not ver}”^ well under- 
standing, however, the proposition to which I gave such un- 
qualified assent. 

‘ Yet,’ continued my companion, ‘ I question much, had you 
known my situation and profession, whether you would have 
pitched upon this precise anecdote for my amusement.’ 

This observation he made in a tone of perfect good-humour. 
I pricked up my ears at the hint, and answered as politely as I 
could that my ignorance of his condition and rank could be 
the only cause of my having stumbled on anything disagreeable ; 
and that I was most willing to apologise for my unintentional 
offence so soon as I should know wherein it consisted. 

‘Nay, no offence, sir,’ he replied; ‘offence can only exist 
where it is taken, I have been too long accustomed to more 
severe and cruel misconstructions to be offended at a popular 
jest, though directed at my profession.’ 

‘ Am I to understand, then,’ 1 answered, ‘ that I am speaking 
with a Catholic clergyman ? ’ 

‘ An unworthy_ monk of the order of St. Benedict,’ said the 
stranger, ‘belonging to a community of your own countrymen, 
long established in France, and scattered unhappily by the 
events of the Revolution,’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘you are a native Scotchman, and from this 
neighbourhood ? ’ 

‘Not so,’ answered the monk; ‘I am a Scotchman by ex- 
traction only, and never was in this neighbourhood during 
my whole life.’ 

‘Never in this neighbourhood, and yet so minutely ac- 
quaiuted with its history, its traditions, and even its external 
scenery ! You surprise me, sir,’ I replied. 

' It is curious to remark at how little expense of invention successive 
ages are content to receive amusement. The same story which Ramsay and 
Dunhar Rave successively handled forms also the subject of the modern 
farce Xo Song, no Supper. 
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‘ It is not surprisiag/ lie said, ‘ tHat I sliould have that sort 
of local information, -when it is considered that my uncle, an 
excellent man, as well as a good Scotchman, the head also of 
our religious community, employed much of his leisure in 
making me acquainted with these particulars 5 and that I 
myself, disgusted with what has been passing around me, have 
for many years amused myself by digesting and arranging the 
various scraps of information which I derived from my worthy 
relative and other aged brethren of our order/ 

‘ I presume, sir,’ said I, ‘ though I would by no means intrude 
the question, that you are now returned to Scotland with a view 
to settle amongst your countrymen, since the great political 
catastrophe of our time has reduced your co^s 1 ’ 

‘ No, sir,’ replied the Benedictine, ‘ such is not my intention. 
A European potentate, who still cherishes the CathoHc faith, 
has offered us a retreat 'within his dominions, where a few 
of my scattered brethren are already assembled, to pray to God 
for blessings on their protector and pardon to their enemies. 
No one, I believe, will be able to object to us under our new 
establishment, that the extent of our revenues 'wiU be inconsist- 
ent •with our vows of poverty and abstinence ; but let us strive 
to be thankful to God that the snare of temporal abundance 
is removed from us.’ 

‘Many of your convents abroad, sir,’ said I, ‘enjoyed very 
handsome incomes ; and yet, allo'wmg for "times, I question if 
any were better provided for than the monastery of this village. 
It is said to have possessed nearly two thousand pounds in 
yearly money-rent, fourteen chalders and nine bolls of wheat, 
fifty-six chalders five bolls barley, forty-four chalders and ten 
bolls oats, capons and poultry, butter, salt, carriage and arriage, 
peats and kain, wool and ale.’ 

‘ Even too much of all these temporal goods, sir,’ said my 
companion, ‘ which, though well intended by the pious donors, 

■ served only to make the establishment the en'vy and the prey 
of those by whom it was finally devoured.’ 

‘In the meanwhile, however,’ I observed, ‘the monks had 
an easy life of it, and, as the old song goes — 

Made gude kale 
On Fridays when they fasted.’ 

‘ I understand jmu, sir,’ said the Benedictine. ‘ “ It is diffi- 
cult,” saith the proverb, “ to carry a full cup without spilling.” 
Unquestionably the wealth of the community, as it endangered 

VOL. X — c 
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the safety of the establishment by exciting the cupidity of 
others, was also in frequent instances a snare to the brethren 
themselves. And yet we have seen the revenues of convents 
exjjended, not only in acts of beneficence and liospitality to 
individuals, but in works of general and permanent a<lvantage 
to the world at large. The noble folio collection of French 
historians commenced in 1737, under the inspection and at the 
expense of the community of St. Maur, will long show that 
the revenues of the Benedictines were not always spent in self- 
indulgence, and that the members of that order did not uni- 
formly slumber in sloth and indolence, when they had discharged 
the formal duties of their rule.’ 

As I laiew nothing earthly at the time about the community 
of St. Maur and their learned labours, I could only return a 
mumbling assent to tliis proposition. ^ I have since seen this 
noble work in the library of a distinguished family, and I must 
own I am ashamed to reflect that in so wealthy a country as 
ours a similar digest of our historians should not be under- 
taken, under the patronage of the noble and the learned, in 
rivalry of' that which the Benedictines of Paris executed at the 
expense of their own conventual funds.^ 

‘I perceive,’ said the ex-Benedictine, smiling, ‘that your 
heretical prejudices are too strong to allow us poor brethren 
any merit, whether literary or spiritual.’ 

‘Far from it, sir,’ said I ; ‘I assure you I have been much 
obliged to inonks in my time. When I was quartered in a 
monastery in Flanders, in the campaign of 1793, I never lived 
more comfortably in my life. They were jolly fellows the 
Flemish canons, and right sorrj^ was I to leave my good 
quarters, and to know that my honest hosts were to be at the 
mercy of the sansculottes, fortune de la guerre 1 ’ 

The poor Benedictine looked down and was silent. I had 
unwittingly awakened a train of bitter reflections, or rather I 
had touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which seldom ceased 
to vibrate of itself. But he was too much accustomed to this 
sorrowful train of ideas to suffer it to overcome him. On my 
part, I hastened to atone for my blunder. ‘ If there was any 
object of his journey, to this countr}'- in which I could, with 
inopriety, assist him, I begged to offer him my best semces.’ 
I own 1 laid some little emphasis on the w^ords ‘with propriety,’ 
as I felt it would ill become me, a sound Protestant, and a 
servant of government so far as my half-pay was concerned, to 
implicate myself in any recruiting which my companion might 
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there not iii the side will of the ehapel or recess \vhk’h yon 
mention a large carved stone, hearing a coat of unns, ^'hich no 
one hitherto has been able to decipher? 

‘You are right,’ answered the Benediefino ; and again con« 
suiting his ineinoranda, lie added, ‘the anus oii the dexter side 
arc those of Glendinning, being a cross parted bv .a cro-'s in- 
dented and counterebarged of tbc same ; and on the sinister three 
spur-rowels for those of Avenel : they are tv.'o ancient families 
now almost extinct in this countrv — the anus i>nrt}! prr 
‘I think,’ said I, ‘ there is no part of this nncien’t structure 
rrith which you arc not as well ac<{uainted ns wa'^ the mason 
who built it. But if your information he correct, he who made 
out these bearings must liave had better eyes than mine.' 

‘ His eyes,’ said the Benedictine, ‘ have long been closed in 
death ; probably when he inspected the monument it was in a 
more perfect state, or he may have derived his infonnation 
from the tradition of the place.’ 

‘ I assure you,’ said I, ‘ that no such tradition now e.xists. I 
liave made several rcconnois.sances among the old iieople, in 
hopes to learn something of the armorial liearings, but I never 
heard of such a circumstance. It seems odd that you should 
have acquired it in a foreign laud.’ 

* These trifling particulars,’ he replied, ‘ were formerly looked 
upon as more important, and they were sanctifled to the exiles 
wiio retained recollection of them because tliey related to a 
place dear indeed to meinoiy% hut which their eyes could never 
again behold. It is possible, in like manner, that on the 
Potomac or Susquehannah you may find traditions current 
concerning places in England which are utterly forgotten in 
the neighbourhood where they originated. But to my puniose. 
In this recessj marked by the armorial bearings, lies himed a 
treasure, and it is in order to remove it that I have undertaken 
my present journey.’ 

‘A treasure ! ’ echoed I, in astonishment. 

' ‘ Yes,’ replied the monk, ‘ an inestimable treasure, for those 
who know how to use it rightly,’ 

I own my ears did tingle a little at the word treasure, and 
that a handsome tilbury, -with a neat groom in blue and 
scarlet livery, having a smart cockade on his glazed hat, seemed 
as it were to glide across the room before my eyes, while a 
voice, as of a crier, pronounced in my ear, ‘Captain Clutter- 
buck’s tilbury — drive up.’ But I resisted the devil, and he 
fled hrom me. 
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‘ I belieTe,'* said I, ‘all hidden treasure belongs either to the 
Inng or the lord of the soil : and as I have seired his Majesty, 
I cannot concern myself in any adventnre Trliich may have an 
end in the Court of Exchequer/ 

‘ The treasure I seek,' said the^ stranger, smiling, ‘ niU not 
be emried by princes or nobles : it is simply the heart of an 
upright mam' 

‘ ^ : I understand you,'’ I answered ; ‘ some relic, forgotten 
in the contusion of the Eeformatiom I know the ralue •which 
men of your persuasion put upon the bodies and limbs of saints. 
I have seen ‘•he Three Engs of Cologne. ' 

‘The relics -which I seek, ho-wever,’ said the Benedictine, 
‘ are not precisely of that nature. The excellent relative whom 
I have already mentioned amused his leisure houm -with 
putting into form the -traditions of his family, particularly 
some remarkable circumstances which took place about the 
first breaking out of the schism of the church in Scotland- He 
became so much interred in his own labours that at length 
he resolved that the heart of one individual, the hero of his 
tale, should rest no longer in a land of here^, now deserted by 
all his kindred- As he ^ew where it was deposited, he foim^ 
■the resolution to -visit his native country for the purpose of 
recovering this -ralued relic. But age, and at length disease^, 
interfered -with his resolution, and it was on his deathbed that 
he charged me to -undertake the -task in his stead- The vario-us 
important events which have crowded upon each other, our 
ruin and our emle, have for many years obliged me to post- 
pone this delegated duty. Why, indeed, transfer the relics of 
a holy and worthy man to a country where religion and -virtue 
are become "the mockery of the seomer 1 I have now a home, 
which I -fcmst may be permanent, if anything in thi5; earth 
can he termed so. Thither -will I transport the heart of the 
good father, and beside the shrine which it shall occupy I -vrill 
construct my own grave.' 

^ ‘He mnsh indeed, have been an excellent man,’ replied I, 

‘ whose memory, at so distant a period, calls forth such strong 
marks of regard.' 

^ ‘He was, as yon justly term him,' said the ecclesiastic, 

‘ mdeed excellent — excellent in his life and doctrine, excellent, 
above aU, in his self-denied and disinterested sacrifice of all 
that life hol^ d^r to principle and to friendship. But vou 
shall read his history. I shall he happy at once to gratify 
your curiosity and to show my seuse of your Idndness, if vou 
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■will ha-ve tHe goodness to procure me the means of accomplish- 
ing my object/ 

I replied to the Benedictine that, as the rubbish amongst 
•which he proposed to search -vras no part of the ordinaiy burial- 
ground, and as I was on the best terms with the sexton, I had 
little doubt that I could procure him the means of executing 

his pious purpose. ^ ^ 

With this promise we parted for the night ; and on the ensu- 
ing morning I made it my business to see the sexton, who, 
for a small gratuity, readily granted permission of search, on 
condition, however, that he should he present himself, to see 
that the stranger removed nothing of intrinsic value. 

‘To banes, and skulls, and hearts, if he can find ony, he ‘ 
shall he welcome,’ said this ^ardian of the ruined monastery, 

‘ there ’s plenty a’ about, an he ’s curious of them ; but if there 
he ony piots (meaning perhaps pyx^ or chalishes, or the like 
of such Popish vcsheUs of gold and silver, deil hae me an I con- 
neeve at their bemg removed.’ 

The sexton also stipulated that our rasearches should take 
place at night, being unwilling to excite observation or give 
rise to scandal 

My new acquaintance and I spent the day as became lovers 
of hoar antiquity. We visited every comer of these magnifi- 
cent ruins again and again during the forenoon ; and, having 
made a comfortable dinner at David’s, we walked in the after- 
noon to such places in the neighbourhood as ancient tradi- 
tion or modem conjecture had rendered markworthy. Night 
found us in the interior of the mins, attended by the sexton, 
who carried a dark lantern, and stumbling alternately over the 
graves of the dead and the fragments of that architecture ‘ which 
they doubtless trusted would have canopied their hones till 
doomsday.’ 

1 am by no m^ns particularly superstitious, and yet there 
was that in the present service which I did not very much like. 
There was something awful in the resolution of disturbing, at 
such an hour, and in such a place, the still and mute sanctity 
of the grave. My companions were free from this impression — 
the stranger from his energetic desire to execute the purpose 
for which he came, and the sexton from habitual indifference. 
Wo soon stood in the aisle which, by the account of the Bene- 
dictine, contained the hones of the family of Glendinning, and 
were busily employed in removing the rubbish from a comer 
which the stranger pointed out. If a half-pay Captain could 
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have represented an ancient Border knight, or an ex-Benedictine 
of the nineteenth century a wizard monk of the sixteenth, we 
might have aptly enough personified the search after Michael 
Scott’s lamp and book of magic power. But the sexton would 
have been de trop in the group.^ 

Ere the stranger, assisted by the sexton in his tasl^ had been 
long at work, they came to some hewn stones, which seemed 
to have made part of a small shrine, though now displaced and 
destroyed. 

‘Let us remove these with caution, my fiiend,’ said the 
stranger, ‘lest we injure that which I come to seek.’ 

‘They are prime stanes,’ said the sexton, ‘picked free every 
ane of them : warse than the best wad never serve the monks, 
I’se warrant.’ 

A minute after he had made this observation, he exclaimed, 
‘ I hae fund something now that stands again’ the spade, as if 
it were neither earth nor stane.’ 

The stranger stooped eagerly to assist him. 

‘ Na, na, haih o’ my ain,’ said the sexton : ‘ nae halves or quar- 
ters ’ ; and he lifted from amongst the ruins a small leaden box. 
^ ‘ You will be disappointed, my fiiend,’ said the Benedictine, 
‘if you expect anyttung there but the mouldering dust of a 
human heart, closed in an inner case of porphyry.’ 

I interposed as a neutral party, and taking the box fi:om the 
sexton, reminded him that, if there were treasure concealed in 
it, still it could not become the property of the finder. I then 
proposed that, as the place was too dark to examine the con- 
tents of the leaden casket, we should adjourn to David’s, where 
we might have the advantage of light and fire while carrying 
on our investigation. The stranger requested us to go before, 
assuring us that he would follow in a few minutes. 

I fancy that Old Mattocks suspected these few minutes might 
be employed in effecting further discoveries amongst the tombs, 
for he glided back through a side-aisle to watch the Benedictine’s 
motions, but presently returned, and told me in a whisper, that 
‘ The_ gentleman was on his knees amang the cauld stanes, pray- 
ing like ony saunt.’ 

* This is one of those passages ■which must no'w read a'wkwardly,. since 
every one knows that the Novelist and the Author of the Lay of the 
Minstrel is the same person. But before the avowal was made, the Author 
was forced Into this and similar offences against good- taste to meet an 
argument, often repeated, that there was something very mysterious in the 
Aythor of Waverley’s reserve concerning Sir Walter Scott, an author sufB- 
ciently voluminous at least. I had a great mind to remove the passages 
from this edition, but the more candid way is to explain how they came 
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I stole back, and bekeld the old man actually employed as 
Mattocks had informed me. The language seemed to be Latin ; 
and as the whispered yet solemn accent glided away through 
the ruined aisles, I could not help reflecting how long it tos 
since they had heard the forms of that religion, for the exercise 
of which they had been reared at such cost of time, taste, 
labour, and expense. ‘Come away— pome away,’ said I; Tet 
us leave him to himself, Mattocks ; this is no business of ours.’ 

‘ My certes, no, Captain,’ said Mattocks ; ‘ ne’ertheless, it winna 
be amiss to keep an ee on him. My father, rest his saul, was 
a hoTse-couper, and used to say he never was cheated in a 
naig in his life saving by a west-country Whig ftae Kilmarnock 
that said a grace ower a dram o’ whisky. But this gentleman 
will be a Roman, I’se warrant ? ’ 

‘ You are perfectly right in that, Saunders,’ said I. 

‘Ay, I have seen twa or three of their priests that were 
chased ower here some score o’ years syne. They just danced 
like mad when they looked on the friars’ heads and the nuns’ 
heads in the cloister yonder : they took to them lilce auld 
acquaintance lilce. Od, he is not stirring yet, mair than he 
were a through-stane ! ^ I never kend a Roman to say kend 
him, but ane — mair by token, he was the only ane in the town 
to ken — and that was auld Jock of the Pend. It wad hae been 
lang ere ye fand Jock praying in the abbey in a thick night, 
wi’ his knees on a cauld stane. Jock likit a kirk wi’ a chimley 
in’t. Mony a merry ploy I hae had wi’ him do^vn at the inn 
yonder; and when he died, decently I wad hae earded him; 
but, or^I gat his grave weel howldt, some of the quality, that 
were o’ his ain unhappy persuasion, had the corpse whirried 
away up the water, and buried him after their ain pleasure, 
doubtless — they kend best. ^ I wad hae made nae great charge. 
I wadna hae excised Johnnie, dead or alive. Stay, see — the 
strange gentleman is coming.’ 

‘Hold the lantern to assist him. Mattocks,’ said I. ‘This 
is rough walking, sir.’ 

• ‘Jes,’ replied, the Benedictine ; ‘ I may say with a poet who 
is doubtless mmihar to you ' 

H should be surprised if he were,’ thought 1 internally. 

The stranger continued ; 

‘ Saint Francis be ray speed ! how oft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves ! ’ 

‘We are no w clear of the churchyard,’ said I, ‘and have but 

* A tombstone. 
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a short -walk to David’s, -where I hope vre shall find a cheerful 
fire to enliven us after our night’s -work.’ 

We entered, accordingly, the little parlour, into -which Mat- 
-tocks -was also about to push himself -with sufficient effrontery, 
■when David, vrith a most astounding oath, expelled him by 
head and shoulders, d — ^ning his curiositj’-, that -would not let 
gentlemen he private in their o-wn inn. Apparently mine host 
considered his o-wn presence as no intrusion, for he crowded up 
to the table on which I had laid do-wn the leaden box. It was 
ifail and wasted, as might be guessed, from having lam so many 
years in the ground. On opening it, we found deposited -within 
a case made of porph}T3^, as the stranger had announced to us. 

‘ I fancy,’ he said, ‘ gentlemen, your curiosity -will not be 
satisfied — perhaps I should say that your suspicions -will not 
be removed- — unless I undo this casket; yet it only contains 
the mouldering remains of a heart, once the seat of the noblest 
thoughts.’ 

He undid the box -with great caution; but the shrivelled 
substance which it contained bore now no resemblance -to what 
it might once have been, the means used ha-ring been appar- 
ently unequal to preserve its shape and colour, although they 
were adequate to prevent its -total decay. We were quite satis- 
fied, notwithstanding, that it was what the stranger asserted, 
the remains of a human heart; and Darid readily promised 
his influence in the -village, which was almost co-ordinate -with 
that of the baiHe himself, to silence ah. idle rumours. He was, 
moreover, pleased to favour us -with his company to supper ; 
and having taken the lion’s share of two bottles of sherry, he 
not only sanctioned -with his plenary authority the stranger’s 
removal of the heart, but, I beheve, would have authorised the 
removal of the abbey itself, were it not that it happens con- 
siderably to advantage the worthy publican’s own custom. ' 
The object of the Benedictine’s visit "bo the land of his fore- 
fathers being now accomplished, he announced his in-fcention of 
leaving us early in the ensuing day, but requested my company 
to breakfast -with him before his departure. I came accordingly, 
and when we had finished our morning’s meal, the priest took 
me apart, and, pulling from his pocket a large bundle of papers, 
he put them into my hands. ‘ These,’ said he, ‘ Captain Clut- 
-terouek,^ are genuine memoirs of the sixteenth century, and 
exhibit in a singular, and, as I think, an interesting, point of 
vie-w the manners of that period. I am induced to believe that 
their publication will not be an unacceptable present to the British 
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public, aud willingly make over to you any profit that may 
accrue from such a transaction/ 

I stared a little at this annunciation, and observed, that the 
hand seemed too modem for the date he assigned to the manu- 
script. 

‘ Do not mistake me, sir,’ said the Benedictine ; ‘ I did not 
mean to say the memoirs were written in the sixteenth century, 
but only that they were compiled from authentic materials of 
that period, but written in the taste and language of the present 
day. My uncle commenced this book ; and I, partly to improve 
my habit of English composition, partly to divert melancholy 
thoughts, amused my leisure hours with continuing and con- 
cluding it. You will see the period of the story where my 
uncle leaves off his narrative and I commence mine. In fact, 
they relate in a great measure to different persons, as well as 
to a different period.’ 

Retaining the papers in my hand, I proceeded to state to 
him my doubts whether, as a good Protestant, I could under- 
take or superintend a publication written probably in the spirit 
of Popery.^ 

‘ You will find, ’ he said, ‘ no matter of controversy in these 
sheets, nor any sentiments stated with which, I trust, the good 
in all persuasions wOl not be willing to join. I remembered I 
was writing for a land unhappily divided from the Catholic 
faith; and I have taken care to say nothing which, justly 
interpreted, could give ground for accusing me of partialit 3 \ 
But, if, upon collating my narrative with the proofs to which I 
refer you — for you will find copies of many of the original 
papers in that parcel — you are of opinion that I have been 
partial to my own faith, I freely give you leave to correct my 
errors in that respect. I own, however, I am not conscious of 
this defect, and have rather to fear that the Catholics may be 
of opinion that I have mentioned circumstances respecting the 
decay of discipline which preceded, and partly occasioned, the 
great schism, called by you the Reformation, over which I ought 
to have drawn a veil. And,4ndeed, this is one reason why I 
choose the papers should appear in a foreign land, and pass to 
the press through the hands of a stranger.’ 

To this I had nothing to reply, unless to object my own 
incompetency to the task the good father was desirous to im- 
pose upon me. On this subject he was pleased to say more, I 
fear, than his knowledge of me fully warranted — more, at any 
rate, than my modesty will permit me to record. At length he 
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ended witli advising me, if I continued to feel the diffidence 
which I stated, to apply to some veteran of literature, whose 
experience might supply my deficiencies. Upon these *terms 
we parted, with mutual expressions of regard, and I have never 
since heard of him. 

After several attempts to peruse the quires of paper thus 
singularly conferred on me, in which I was interrupted hy the 
most inexpKcahle fits of yawning, I at length, in a sort of despair, 
communicated them to our village club, firom whom they found 
a more favourable reception than the unluclcy conformation of 
my nerves had been able to afford them. They unanimously 
pronounced the work to be exceedingly good, and assured me 
I would be guilty of the greatest possible injury to our flourish- 
ing village if I should suppress what threw such an interesting 
and radiant light upon the history of the ancient Monastery of 
St. Mary. 

At length, by dint of listening to their opinion, I became 
dubious of my own ; and, indeed, when I heard passages read 
forth by the sonorous voice of our worthy pastor, I was scarce 
more tired than I have felt myself at some of his own sermons. 
Such and so ^eat is the difference betwixt reading a thing 
one’s self, making toilsome way through all the difficulties of 
manuscript, and, as the man says in the play, ‘having the 
same read to you’: it is positively like being wafted over a 
creek in a boat, or wading through it on your feet, with the 
mud up to your knees. StiU, however, there remained the great 
difficulty of finding some one who could act as editor, corrector 
at once of the press and of the language, which, according to 
the schoolmaster, was absolutely necessary. 

Since the trees walked forth to choose themselves a king, 
never was an honour so bandied about. The parson would not 
leave the quiet of his chimney-corner ; the bailie pleaded the 
dignity of his situation, and the approach of the great annual 
&ir, as reasons against going to Edinburgh to make arrange- 
ments for printing the Benedictine’s Manuscript. The school- 
master alone seemed of maUeable stuff ; and, desirous perhaps 
of emulating the fame of Jedediah Cleishbotham, evinced a wish 
to undertake this momentous commission. But a remonstrance 
ftom three opulent farmers, whose sons he had at bed, board, 
and schooling for twenty pounds per annum a-head, came like 
a frost over the blossoms of his literary ambition, and he was 
compelled to decline the service. 
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In tliese circiimstjinces, sir, I ai)ply to you, 1))' the inlviee of 
onr Httlo council of war, nothing doubling you wll not bo dis- 
inclined to tube the duty upon you, as it is niiicli connected 
Avitli that in udiich you liave distinguisljed yourself. What I 
request is, that you will review, or rather revise and correct, 
the inclosed packet, and prepare it for the press, by such al- 
terations, additions, and curUiihnents as you think necessary. 
Forgive iny hinting to you that the dcc])cst well may bo ex- 
hausted, the best coiqis of grenadiers, as our old genend of 
brigade expressed himself, may be used up. A few hisits cjm 
do you no harm ; and, for the prize-money, let the kattlc be 
first won, and it shall be parted at the drum-head. I hope you 
will take nothing amiss that I have said. I am a plain soldier, 
and little accustomed to compliments. I may add, that I 
should be well contented to march in the front with you — that 
is, to put my name with yours on the title-X)agc. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your unknown humble Servant, 

CUTIIBEIIT ClUTTERBUCK. 

VlIiliAGE OF KENNAQUHAIK, 

of April 18 — 

For the Author of Wavcrlcij, &c., 1 
care of Mr. John Ballantync, > 

Hanover Street, Edinburgh. ) 



ANSWER 


BY 

THE AUTHOR OF WAVEBLEY ' 

TO THE 

FOREGOING LETTER 

FROM 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK 


Tear Captain — 

D O not admire that, notwithstanding the distance and 
ceremony of your address, I return an answer m the 
terms of familiarity. The truth is, your origin and 
native country are better Imown to me than even to yourself. 
You derive your respectable parentage, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, from a land which has afforded much pleasure, as well as 
profit, to those who have traded to it successfuUy. mean 
that part of the terra incognita -which is called the province of 
Utopia. Its productions, though censured by many (and some 
who use tea and tobacco without scruple) as idle and unsub- 
stantial luxuries, have nevertheless, like many other luxuries, 
a general acceptation, and are secretly^ enjoyed even by those 
who express the greatest scorn and disHke of them in pub- 
lic. The dram-drinker is often the first -to be shocked at the 
smeR of spirits ; it is not unusual to hear old maiden ladies 
declaim against scandal ; the priva-te bookcases of some grave- 
seeming men would not brook decent eyes ; and many, I say 
not of the -wise and learned, but of those most anxious -to 
seem such, when the spring-lock of their library is drawn, their 
welvet cap puRed over their ears, their feet insinuated into 
their turkey slippers, are -to be found, were their retreats sud- 
denly intruded upon, busRy engaged "with the last new novel. 
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I Imve said, the truly ^se and learned disdain these slufts, 
and win open the said novel as avowedly as they would the lid of 
their snuff-hox. I will only quote one instance, though I know 
a hundred. Did you know the celebrated Watt of Birming- 
ham, Captain Clutterhuck 1 I believe not, though, from what 
I am about to state, he would not have failed to have sought 
an acquaintance with you. It was only once my fortune to 
meet him^ whether in body or spirit it matters not. There 
were assembled about half a score of our Northern Lights, who 
had amongst them. Heaven knows how, a well-known character 
of your country, Jedediah Cleishbotham. This worthy person, 
having come to Edinburgh during the Christmas vacation, had 
become a sort of lion in the place, and was led in leash from 
house to house along with the guisards, the stone-eater, and 
other amusements of the season, which ‘ exhibited their impar- 
aheled feats to private frimily parties, if required.’ Amidst this 
company stood Mr. Watt, the man whose genius discovered the 
means of multiplying our national resources to a degree perhaps 
even beyond his own stupendous powers of calculation and 
combination — bringing the treasures of the abyss to the summit 
of the earth, giving the feeble arm of man the momentum; 
of an Afiite, commanding manufactures to arise, as the rod of 
the prophet produced water in the desert, affording the means 
of dispensing with that time and tide which wait for no man, 
and of sailing without that wind which defied the commands 
and threats of Xerxes himself.^^ This potent commander of 
the elements, this abridger of time and space, this magiciauj 
whose cloudy machinery has produced a change on the world 
the effecis of which, extraordinary as they are, are perhaps only 
now beginning to be felt, was not only the most profound man 
of science, the most successful combiner of powers and calcu- 
lator of numbers, as adapted to practical purposes, was not only 
one of the most generally well-informed, but one of the best 
and kindest of human beings. 

There he stood, surrounded by the little band I have men- 
tioned of Northern literati, men not less tenacious, generally 
spealdng, of their own fame and their own opinions than the 
national regiments are supposed to be jealous of the high char- 

' rrobably the Ingenious Author alludes to the national adage: 

The king said sail. 

But the wind said no. 

Our schoolmaster, who is also a land-surveyor, thinks this whole passage 
refers to Mr. Watt's improvements on the steam-engine . — Nole iu Captain* 
Clcttekecck. 
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acter ■wbicli tliey have won upon servnce. ^letMnTvS I yet see and 
hear what I shall never see or hear again. In his eighty-iifth year, 
the alert, land, benevolent old man had his attention alive to 
every one’s question, his information at ever}-- one’s command. 

His talents and fancy overflowed on everj^ subject.- One 
gentleman was a deep philologist — he talked with him on the 
origin of the alphabet as if he had been coeval with Cadmus; 
another a celebrated critic — you would have said the old man 
had studied political economy and beUes-lettres all his life ; of 
science it is unnecessarj’ to speak, it was his own distinguished 
walk, j And yet. Captain Clutterbuck, when he spoke with your 
countrjTOaii, Jedediah Cleishbotham, 3 'ou would have sworn he 
had been coeval with Claver’se and Burle}^, with the persecutors 
and persecuted, and could number ever}’- shot the dragoons had 
fired at the fugitive Covenanters. In fact, we discovered that 
no novel of the least celebrity escaped his perusal, and that the 
gifted man of science was as much addicted to the productions 
of your native country (the land of Utopia aforesaid) — in other 
words, as shameless and obstinate a peruser of novels as if he 
had been a very milliner’s apprentice of eighteen, I know little 
apology for troubling you with these things, excepting the 
desire to commemorate a delightful evening, and a wish to en- 
courage you to shake off that modest diffidence which makes 
you afraid of being supposed connected with the fairjfland of 
delusive fiction, 1 -will requite your tag of verse from Horace 
himself, "Rith a paraphrase for your own use, my dear Captain, 
and for that of your country club, excepting in reverence the 
clergyman and schoolmaster : 

Ne sit ancilla: tibi amor pvdori, &c. 

Take thou no scorn. 

Of fiction bom, 

Fair fiction’s muse to woo; 

Old Homer’s theme 
Was but a dream, 

Himself a fiction too. 

Having told you your country, I must next, my dear Captain 
Clutterbuck, make free to mention your o-wn immediate descent. 
You are not to suppose your land of prodigies so little known 
to us as the careful concealment of your origin, would seem to 
imply. But you have it in common "with many of your coimtry, 
studiousty and aimously to hide any coimexion with it. There 
is this difference, indeed, betwixt your countrymen and those of 
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our more material "world, that many of tlie most estimable of 
them, such as an old Highland gentleman called Ossian, a monk 
of Bristol called Rowle}^, and others, are inclined to pass them- 
selves off as denizens of the land of reality, wlicreas most of our 
fellow-citizens who den}’" their country are such as that country 
would he very willing to disclaim. The especial circumstances 
you mention relating to your life and services impose not upon 
us. We know the versatility of the unsubstantial species to 
which you belong permits them to assume all manner of dis- 
guises : we have seen them apparelled in the caftan of a Persian, 
and the silken robe of a Chinese,^ and^ are prepared to suspect 
their real character under every disguise. But how can we he 
ignorant of your country and manners, or deceived by the 
evasion of its inhabitants, when the voyages of discover}’" which 
have been made to it rival in number those recorded by Purchas 
or by Haclduyt 1 ^ And to show the skiU and perseverance of 
your na"vigators and travellers, we have onl}’" to name Sinbad, 
Aboulfouaris, and Robinson Crusoe. These were the men for 
discoveries. Could we have sent Captain Greenland to look 
out for the north-west passage, or Peter Wilkins to examine 
Baffin’s Bay, what discoveries might we not have expected ! 
But there are feats, and these both numerous and extraordinary, 
performed by the inhabitants of your country, which we read 
without once attenipting "to emulate. 

I wander from my purpose, which was to assure you, that I 
know you as well as the mother who did not bear you, for 
MacDufFs peculiarity sticks to your whole race.. You are not 
bom of woman, unless, indeed, in that figurative sense in which 
the celebrated Maria Edgeworth may, in her state of single 
blessedness, be termed mother of the finest ffimily in England. 
You belong, sir, to the editors^ of the land of Utopia, a sort of 
persons for whom I have the highest esteem. How is it possible 
it should be otherwise, when you reckon among your corpora- 
tion the sage Cid Hamet Benengeli, the short-faced president 
of the Spectator’s club, poor Ben Silton, and many others who 
have acted as gentlemen-ushers to works which have cheered 
our heaviest, and added wings to our hghest, hours ? 

What I have remarked as peculiar to editors of the class in 
which I venture to enrol you is the happy combination of 
fortuitous circumstances which usuaUy put you in possession 
of the works w hich you have the goodness to bring into pubHc 

* See The Persian Letters, and The C1lti'~rn -rrr u 

'•= See Les Voyages Imaginaires. 
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notice. One -wallts on the sea-shore, and a wave casts on land 
a small cylindrical trunk or casket, containing a manuscript 
much damaged with sea-water, which is with difficulty deci- 
phered, and so forth. Another steps into a chandler’s shop, 
to purchase a pound of butter, and behold ! the waste-paper on 
which it is laid is the manuscript of a cahalist.^ A third is 
so fortunate as to obtain from a woman who lets lodgings the 
curious contents of an antique bureau, the property of a 
deceased lodger.® All these are certainly possible occurrences ; 
hut, I know not how, they seldom occur to any editors save 
those of your countr 3 ^ At least I can answer for myself, that 
in my solitary walks by the sea, I never saw it cast ashore any- 
thing hut dulse and tangle, and now and then a deceased star- 
fish; my landlady never presented me with any manuscript 
save her cursed hill ; and the most interesting of my discoveries 
in the way of waste-paper was finding a favourite passage of 
one of my own novels wrapt round an ounce of snuff. No, 
Captain, the funds from which I have drawn my power of 
amusing the public have been bought otherwise than by fortui- 
tous adventure. I have buried myself in libraries, to extract 
from the nonsense of ancient days new nonsense of my own. I 
have turned over volumes which, from the pot-hooks I was 
obliged to decipher, might have been the cabalistic manuscripts 
of Cornelius Agrippa, although I never saw ‘ the door open and 
the devil come in.'* But all the domestic inhabitants of the 
libraries were disturbed by the vehemence of my studies : 

From my researcTi tlie boldest spider fled, 

And motbs, reti-eating, trembled as I read. 

From this learned sepulchre I emerged, like the Magician in the 
Persian Tales, from his twelvemonth’s residence in the mountain, 
not hke him to soar over the heads of the multitude, but to mingle 
^ ^ elbow amongst the throng, making my way 

from the highest society to the lowest, undergoing the scorn, or, 
what is harder to brook, the patronising condescension of the 
one, and enduring the vulgar familiarity of the other ; and all, 
you wm say, for what 1 To collect materials for one of those 
manuscripts with which mere chance so often accommodates 
your countrymen — in other words, to write a successful novel. 

‘ 0, Athenians, how hard we labour to deservn your praise ! ’ 

\ See the Historij of AutomaVtea. 

- Adventures of a Guinea. 

Adventures of an Atom. 

* See Southey’s Ballad on theYoung Man iclio read in- a Conjurof^a BooTts 
VOL. X — d ’ 
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I might stop here, ray dear Clutterhuclc ; it -would have a 
touching effect, and the air of proper deference to our dear 
public. But I -will not he false Avith you, though falsehood is 
— excuse the observation — the current coin of your country; 
the truth is, I have studied and lived for the purpose of gratify- 
ing ray own curiosity, and passing my ow-n time ; and though 
the result has been that, in one shape or other, I have been 
frequently before the public, perhaps more frequently than 
prudence warranted, yet I cannot claim from them the favour 
due to those who have dedicated their ease and leisure to the 
improvement and entertainment of others. 

Having communicated thus freely with you, my dear Cap- 
tain, it follows of course that I will gratefully accept of your 
communication, which, as your Benedictine observed, divides 
itself both by subject, manner, and age into^ two parts. But 
I am sorry I cannot gratify your literary ambition by suffering 
your name to appear upon the title-page ; and I -will candidly 
tell you the reason. 

The editors of your country are of such a soft and passive 
disposition that they have frequently done themselves great 
disgrace by giving up the coadjutors who first brought them 
• into public notice and public favour, and suffering their names 
to be used by those quacks and impostors who live upon the 
ideas of others. Thus I shame to tell how the sage Cid Hamet 
Benengeli was induced by one Juan Avellaneda to play the 
Turk with the ingenious Miguel Cervantes, and to publish a 
Second Part of the adventures of his hero, the renowned Don 
Quixote, without the Imowledge or co-operation of his principal 
aforesaid. It is true, the Arabian sage returned to his allegiance, 
and thereafter composed a genuine continuation of the Kfiight 
of La Mancha, in which the said Avellaneda^ of Tordesillas is 
severely chastised. , For in this you pseudo-editors resemble the 
juggler’s disciplined ape, to which a sly old Scotsman likened 
James I. : ‘If you have Jackoo.in your hand you can make him 
bite me ; if I have Jackoo in my hand I can make him bite you.’ 
Yet, notwithstanding the amende honorable thus made by Cid 
Hamet Benengeli, his temporary^ defection did not the less 
occasion the decease of the ingenious hidalgo Don Quixote, if 
he can be said to die whose memory is immortal. Cervantes 
put him to death , lest he should again fall into bad hands. 
A^vful yet just consequence of Cid Hamet’s defection ! 

To quote a more modem and much less important instance. 
I am sorry to observe my old acquaintance, Jedediah Cleish- 
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botliam, lias misbeliaved liimself so far as to desert Ids original 
patron and set up for liimself. 1 am afraid the poor peda- 
gogue ivill make little by his new allies, unless the pleasure of 
entertaining the public, and, for aught I know, the gentleman 
of the long robe, ivith disputes about his identity.^ Observe, 
therefore. Captain Clutterbuck, that, wise by^ these great ex- 
amples, I receive you as a partner, but a sleeping partoer only. 
As I give you no title to employ or use the firm of the co- 
partnery Ave are about to form, I will announce my property 
in my title-page, and put my own mark on my oivn chattels,- 
which the attorney tells me it ivill be a crime to counterfeit, as 
much as it would to imitate the autograph of any other empiric 
— a crime amounting, as advertisements upon little vials assure 
to us, to nothing short of felony. If, therefore, my dear friend, 
your name should hereafter appear in any title-page without 
mine, readers will know what to think of you. 1 scorn to 
use either arguments or threats ; but you cannot but be sen- 
sible that, as you owe your literary existence to me on the one 
hand, so, on the other, your very all is at my disposal. I can 
at pleasure cut off your annuity, strike your name from the 
half-pay establishment — nay, actually put you to death, with- 
out being answerable to any one. These are plam words to a 
gentleman who has served during the whole war; but I am 
aware you will take nothing amiss at my hands. 

And now, my good sir, let us address ourselves to our task, 
and arrange as we best can the manuscript of your Benedictine, 
so as to suit the taste of this critical age. You will find I have 
made very hberal use of his permission to alter whatever seemed 
too favourable to the Church of Rome, which I abominate, were 
it but for her fasts and penances. 

Our reader is doubtless impatient, and we must own with 
John Bunyan : 

"We have too long detain’d him in the porch, 

And kept him from the sunshine -with a torch. 

Adieu, therefore, my dear Captain ; remember me respeotfiiUy to 

* 1 am since more correctly Informed that Mr. Cleishhotham died some 
months since at Gandercleugh, and that the person assuming his name is 
an impostor. The real Jedediah made a most Christian and edifying end ; 
and, as I am credibly Informed, having sent for a Cameronian clergyman 
■when he was in extremis, was so fortunate as to convince the good man 
that, after all, he had no wish to bring down on the scattered remnant of 
Mountain folks ‘ the bonnets of Bonny Dundee.’ Hard that the speculators 
in print and paper will not allow a good man to rest quiet in his grave ! 

This note, and the passages in the text, were occasioned by a London 
bookseller having printed, as a speculation, an additional collection of 
Tales of my Landlord which was not so fortunate as to succeed in passlne 
on the world as genuine. 
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tEe parson, tbe schoolmaster, and the hailie, and all friends of the 
happy club in the village of Kennaquhair. I have never seen, 
and never shall see, one of their faces ; and, notwithstanding, I 
believe that as yet I am better acquainted with them than any 
other man who lives. I shall soon introduce you to my jocund 
friend, Mr. John Ballantyne of Trinity Grove, whom you will 
find warm from his match at single-stick with a brother puli- 
lisher.^ Peace to their differences ! It is a wrathful trade, 
and the irritahile genus comprehends the bookselling as well as 
the book- writing .species. — Once more adieu ! 

The Author of Waverley. 

» In consequence of the pseudo TaUs of my Landlord printed In London, 
as already mentioned, the late Mr. John Ballantyne, the Author's publisher, 
had a controversy with the interloplnp; hibliopolist, each Inslstlnc that hLs 
Jedediah Clelshhotfaam was the real Simon Pure. 
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CHAPTER I 


0 ay ! the monks, the monks, they did the miscliief ! 

Theirs all the grossness, all the superstition 

Of a most gross and superstitious age. 

May He be praised that sent the healthful tempest 
And scatter’d all these pestilential vapours ! 

But that we owed them all to yonder harlot 
Throned on the seven hills with her cup of gold, 

1 will as soon believe, with kind Sir Roger, 

• That old hloU "White took wing with cat and broomstick, 

And raised the last night’s thunder. 

Old Flay. 

T he village described in tbe Benedictine’s manuscript 
by tbe name of Keimaqubair bears the same Celtic 
"termmation ■which occurs in Traquhair, Caquhair, and 
other compounds. The learned Chalmers derives this "word 
‘quhair’ from the •winding course of a stream; a definition 
■which coincides, in a remarkable degree, ■with the serpentine 
turns of the river Tweed near the ■v^age of which we speak. 
It has been long famous for the splendid Monastery of St. 
Mary, founded by Da^vid the First of Scotland, in whose reign 
■were formed, in the same county, the no less splendid estab- 
lishments_ of Melrose, Jedburgh, and Kelso. The donations 
of land ■with which the King endowed these wealthy fraternities 
procured him from the monkish historians the epithet of Saint, 
and from one of his impoverished descendants the splenetic 
censure, ‘ that he had been a sore saint for the cro^wn.’ 

It seems probable, no'twithstanding, that Da^vid, who was a 
■wise as well as a pious monarch, was not moved solely by reh- 
gious motives ■to those great acts of mimificence "to the church, 
but annexed pohtical views to his pious generosity. His posses- 
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the ploTigli, ^vas called in-field: Here the use of quantities of 
manure supplied in some degree the exhaustion of the soil, and. 
the feuars raised tolerable oats and hear,^ usually sowed on 
alternate ridges, on which the labour of the whole community 
was bestowed without distinction, the produce being divided 
after harvest, agreeably to their respective interests. 

There was, besides, out-field land, from which it was thought 
possible to extract a crop now and then, after which it was 
abandoned to the ‘ sldey influences ’ until the exhausted powers, 
of vegetation were restored. These out-field spots were selected . 
by any feuar at his own choice, amongst the sheep-walks and; 
hills which were always annexed to the township, to^ serve as 
pasturage to the community. The trouble of cultivating these' 
patches of out-field, and the precarious chance that the crop 
would pay the labour, were considered as giving a right to any 
feuar who chose to undertake the adventure to the produce; 
which might residt from it. 

There remained the pasturage of extensive moors, where the 
valleys often afforded good grass, and upon which the whole 
cattle belonging to the community fed indiscriminately during 
the summer, under the charge of the town-herd, who regularly 
drove them out to pasture in the morning, and brought them 
back at night, without which precaution they would have fallen 
a speedy prey to some of the snatchers in the neighbourhood. 
These are things to make modem agriculturists hold up their 
hands and stare ; but the same mode of cultivation is not yet 
entirely in, desuetude in some distant parts of North Britain, 
and may be witnessed in full force and exercise in the Zetland 
Archipelago. 

The habitations of the church feuars were not less primitive; 
than their agriculture. In each village or town were several 
small towers, having battlements projecting over the side 
walls, and usually an advanced angle or two ‘svith shot- 
holes for flanking the doorway, which was always defended : 
by a strong door of oak, studded with nails, and often by an 
exterior grated door of iron. These small peel-houses were 
ordinarily inbabited by the principal feuars and their families; 
but, upon the alarm of approaching danger, the whole inhabit- 
ants thronged from their own miserable cottages, which were 
situated around, to garrison these points of. defence. It was 
then no easy matter for a hostile party to penetrate into the 
vdllage, for the men were habituated to the use of bows and 


* Or bigg, a kind o£ coarse barley. 
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fireanns, and tlie towers being generally so_ placed^ that the 
discliargG from one crossed that of another, it was impossible 
to assault any of them individually. rr • i 

The interior of these houses was usually sufficiently wretched, 
for it would have been folly to have furnished them in a manner 
which could excite the avarice of their lawless neighbours. Yet 
the families themselves exhibited in their appearance a degree 
of comfort, information, and independence which could hardly 
have been expected. Their in-field supplied them -with bread 
and home-brewed ale, their herds and flocks with beef and 
inutton (the extravagance of killing lambs or calves was never 
thought of). Each family lolled a mart, or fat bullock, in 
November, which was salted up for winter use, to wdiich the 
goodwife could, upon great occasions, add a dish of pigeons or 
a fat capon ; the ill-cultivated garden afforded ‘ lang-cale ’ ; and 
the river gave salmon to serve as a relish during the season of 
Lent. 

Of fuel they had plenty, for the hogs afforded turf ; and the 
remains of the abused woods continued to give them logs for 
burning, as well as timber for the usual domestic purposes. Iii 
addition to these comforts, the goodman would now and then 
sally forth to the greenwood, and mark down a buck of season 
with his gun or his cross-how ; and the father confessor seldom 
refiised him absolution for the trespass, if duly invited to take 
his share of the smoking haunch. Some, still holder, made, 
either with their own domestics or by associating themselves 
with the moss-troopers, in the language of shepherds, ‘ a start 
and overloup ’ ; and the golden ornaments and silken head-gear 
worn by the females of one or two families of note were invidi- 
ously traced by their neighbours to such successful excursions. 
This, however, was a more inexpiable crime in the eyes of the 
abbot and community of St. Mary’s than the borrowing one of 
the ‘gude king’s deer ’ ; and they failed not to discountenance 
and punish, by every means in their power, offences which were 
sure to lead to severe retaliation upon the property of the 
church, and which tended to alter the character of their 
peaceful vassalage. 

As for the information possessed by those dependants of the 
abbacies, they might have been truly said to be better fed than 
taught, even though their fare had been worse than it was. 
Still, however, they enjoyed opportunities of knowledge from 
which_ others were excluded. The monks were in general well 
acquainted -svith their vassals and tenants, and familiar in the 
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families of the better class among them, where they were sure 
to he receiYed with the respect due to their twofold character 
of spiritual father and secular landlord. Thus it often hap- 
pened, when a boy displayed talents and inclination for study, 
one of the brethren, with a view to his being bred to the church, 
or out of good-nature, in order to pass away his own idle time, 
if he had no better motive, initiated him into the mysteries of 
reading and writing, and imparted to him such other knowl- 
edge as he himself possessed. And the heads of these allied 
families, having more time for reflection, and more sldll, as 
well as stronger motives for improving their small projierties, 
bore amongst their neighbours the character of shrewd, intelli- 
gent men, who claimed respect on account of their comparative 
wealth, even while they were despised for a less warhke and en- 
terprising turn than the other Borderers. They lived as much 
as they well could amongst themselves, avoiding the company 
of others, and dreading nothing more than to be involved in 
the deadly feuds and ceaseless contentions of the secular 
landholders. 

Such is a general picture of these communities. During the 
fatal wars in the commencement of Queen Ma^’s reign they 
had suffered dreadfully by the hostile invasions. For the 
English, now a Protestant people, were so far from sparing the 
church lands, that they forayed them with more unrelenting 
severity than even the possessions of the laity ! But the peace 
of 1550 had restored some degree of tranquillity to those dis- 
tracted and harassed regions, and matters began again gradually 
to settle upon the former footing. The monks repaired their 
ravaged smrines ; the feuar again roofed his small fortalice 
which the enemy had ruined; the poor labourer rebuilt his 
cottage — an easy task, where a few sods, stones, and some 
pieces of wood from the next copse furnished all the materials 
necessary. The cattle, lastly, were driven out of the wastes 
and thickets in which the remnant of them had been secreted ; 
and the mighty bull moved at the head of his seraglio and 
their, followers, to take possession of their wonted pastures. 
There ensued peace and quiet, the state of the age and nation 
considered, to the Monastery of St. Mary and its dependencies 
for several tranquil years. 



CHAPTER 11 


In yon lone vale his early youth was bred, 

Not solitary then ; tlie bugle-horn 
Of. fell Alecto often waked its windings, 

From where the brook joins the majestic river 
To the wild northern bog, the curlew’s haunt, 
Where oozes forth its first and feeble streamlet. 

Old Play. 


W E have said that most of the feuars dwelt in the villao-e 
belonging to their township. This was not, howevS- 
universally the case. A lonely tower, to which the 
reader must now be introduced, was at least one exception to the 
general rule. 

It was of small dimensions, yet larger than those which 
occurred m the village, as intimating that, in case of assault 
the proprietor would have to rely upon his own unassisted 
strength. Two or three miserable huts, at the foot of the 
lortahce, held the bondsmen and tenants of the feuar The 
site was a beautiful green knoll, which started up suddenlv in 
the very throat of a wdd and narrow glen, and which heinrr 
surrounded, except on one side, by the winding of a small 
stream, afforded a position of considerable strength 
• But the ^eat security of Glendearg, for so the place was 
caUed, lay m its secluded and almost hidden situation To 
reach the tower, it was necessary to travel three miles un thp 
glen _ crossing about twenty times the little stream, wS 
^ding through the narrow valley, encountered at every hun- 
dred yards the opposition of a rock or precipitous bank on the 
one side, which altered its course, and caused it to' shoot off in 
an oblique direction to the other. The liills which ascend on 
each side of this glen are very steep, and rise boldly over the 
stream which is thus imprisoned within their harners The 
sides of the glen are impracticable for horse, and are only to he 
traversed by means of the sheep-paths which lie along their 
sides. It would not be readily supposed that a road so hope- 
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less and so difficult could lead to any habitation more important 
than the summer shealing of a shepherd. ^ _ 

Yet the glen, though lonely, nearty inaccessible, and sterile, 
was not then absolutel}'- void of beauty. The turf which 
covered the small portion of level ground on the sides of the 
stream was as close and verdant as if it had occupied the 
scythes- of a hundred gardeners once a-fortnight 3 and it was 
garnished -ndth an embroidery of daisies and -wild-flowers which 
the scythes would certainly have destroyed. The little brook, 
now confined bet-wixt closer limits, now left at large to choose 
its course through the narrow valley, danced carelessly on from 
stream to pool, light and imturbid, as that better class of 
spirits who pass their way through life, yielding to insurmount- 
able obstacles, but as far from being subdued by them as the 
sailor who meets by chance with an unfavourable wind, and 
shapes his course so as to be driven back as little as possible. 

The mountains, as they would have been called in England, 
iicottice the steep braes, rose abruptly over the little glen, here 
presenting the grey face of a rock, from which the turf had 
been peeled by the torrents, and there displaying patches of 
wood and copse, which had escaped the waste of the cattle and 
the sheep of the feuars, and which, feathering naturally up the 
beds of empty torrents, or occupying the concave recesses of 
the bank, gave at once beauty, and variety to the landscape. 
Above these scattered woods rose the hill in barren hut purple 
majesty ; the dark rich hue, particularly in autumn, contrast- 
ing beautifully with the thickets of oak and birch, the moun- 
tain-ashes and thorns, the alders and quivering aspens, which 
chequered and varied the descent, and not less with the dark- 
green and velvet turf, which composed the level part of the 
narrow glen. 

Yet, though thus embellished, the scene could neither he 
strictly termed sublime nor beautiful, and scarcely even pictur- 
esque or striking. But its extreme solitude pressed on the 
heart ; the traveller felt that uncertainty whither he was going, 
or in what so wild a path was to terminate, which at times 
strikes more on the imagination than the grand features of 
a show-scene, when you know the exact distance of the inn 
where your dinner is bespoke, and at the moment preparing. 
These are ideas, however, of a far later age ; for at the time we 
treat of, the picturesque, the beautiful, the sublime, and all 
their intermediate shades, were ideas absolutely’- unknd-wn to the 
inhabitants and occasional visitors of Glendearg. 
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These had, ho%YCvcr, attached to the scene fceHn/?s fittinij 
the time. Its name, signifying the Red Va11c3^ •‘^cems to have 
been derived not only from tlie purple colour of tlie heath, 
'with ^vhich the upper part of the rising hanhs was ])rofusely 
clothed, but also from the dark red colour of the roch.'^, and of 
the precipitous earthen hanks, which in that country are (Milled 
‘ scaurs/ Another glen, about the liead of Ettrick, has acquired 
the same name from similar circumstances ; and there are prob- 
ably more in Scotland to which it has been given. ^ 

As our Glendearg did not abound in mortal visitants, .super- 
stition, that it might not be absolutely dc.stitute of inhabitants, 
had peopled its recesses noth beings belonging to another world. 
The savage and caxiricious Broun Man of the floors, a being 
■which seems the genuine descendant of the Northern dwarfs, 
•was supposed to be seen there frequently, esjieciall}’ after the 
autumnal equinox, when the fog.s were thick and objects not 
easily distinguished.^ The Scottish fairies, too, a whimsical, 
irritable, and mischievous tribe, who, though at times capri- 
ciously benevolent, ■were more frequently adverse to mortals, 
were also supposed to have formed a residence in a particularly 
■wild recess of the glen, of which the real name was, in allusion 
to that circumstance, Corrie-nan-Shian, which, in corrupted 
Celtic, signifies the Hollow of the Fairie.s.^ But the neighbours 
were more cautious in spiking about this place, and avoitled 
gi^ving it a name, from an idea common then throughout all the 
British and Celtic provinces of Scotland, and still retained in 
many places, that to speak either good or ill of this capricious 
race of imaginary beings^ is to provoke their resentment, and 
that secrecy and silence is what they chiefly desire from those 
who may intrude upon their revels or discover their haunts. 

A mysterious terror was thus attached to the. dale, which 
afforded access from the broad valley of the Tweed, up the little 
glen we have described, to the fortalice called the Tower of 
Glendearg. _ Beyond the knoll, where, as we have said, the 
■fcower was situated, the hills grew more steep, and narrowed on 
the slender brook, so as scarce to leave a footpath ; and there 
the glen terminated in a ■wild waterfall, where a slender thread 
of water dashed in a precipitous line of foam over two or three 
precipices. Yet farther in the same direction, and above these 
successive cataracts, lay a ■wild and extensive morass, frequented 
only by water-fowl — ■wide, waste, apparently almost interminable, 
and serving in a great measure to separate the inhabitants of 
the glen from those who lived "to the northAvard. 
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To restless and indefatigable moss-troopers, indeed, these 
morasses -were Trell known, and sometimes afforded a retreat. 
They often rode down the glen, called at this tower, asked 
and received hospitality, hut still with a sort of reserve on the 
part of its more peaceful inhabitants, who entertained them as 
a party of North American Indians might he received by a new 
European settler, as much out of fear as hospitality, while the 
uppermost wish of the landlord is the speedy departure of the 
savage guests. 

This had not always been the current of feeling in the little 
valley and its tower. Simon Glendinning, its former inhabit- 
ant, boasted his connexion by blood to that ancient family of 
Glendonwyne, on the western border. He used to narrate at 
his fireside, in the autumn evenings, the feats of the family 
to which he belonged, one of whom fell by the side of the 
brave Earl of Douglas at Otterboume. On these occasions 
Simon usually held upon his knee an ancient broadsword, 
which had belonged to ms ancestors before any of the family 
had consented to accept a fief under the peaceful dominion of 
the monks of St. Marys. In modern days, Simon might have 
lived at ease on his own estate, and quietly murmured against 
the fate that had doomed him to dwell there, and cut off his 
access to martial renown. But so many opportunities, nay, so 
many calls, there were for him who in those days .moke big to 
make good his words by his actions, that Simon Glendinning 
was soon under the necessity of marching with the men of the 
halidome, as it was called, of St. Mary’s, in that disastrous 
campaign which was concluded by the battle of Pinkie. 

The Catholic clergy were deeply interested in that national 
quarrel, the principal object of which was to prevent the union 
of the infant Queen Mary with the son of the heretical Henry 
VIII. The monks had called out their vassals, under an experi- 
enced leader. Many of themselves had taken arms, and marched 
to the^ field, under a banner representing a female, supposed to 
personi^’^ the Scottish Church, Reeling in the attitude of prayer, 
with the legend, Affiictce sponsor ne ohliviscaris} 

The Scots, however, in all their wars, had more occasion for 
good and cautious generals than for excitation, whether political 
or enthusiastic. Their headlong and impatient courage uni- 
formly induced them to rush into action without duly weighing 
either their o-svn situation or that of their enemies, and the 
inevitable consequence was frequent defeat. With the dolorous 


> Forget not the nflllcted spouse. 
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slaughter of Pinlde we have nothing to do, excepting that, 
among ten thousand men of low and high degree, Simon Glen- 
dinning, of the Tower of Glendearg, bit the dust, no way dis- 
paraging in his death that ancient race from which he claimed 
his descent. 


"When the doleful news, which spread teiTor and mourning 
through the whole of Scotland, reached the Tower of Glendearg, 
the widow of Simon, Elspeth Brj^done by her family name, was 
alone in that desolate habitation, excepting a hind or two alike 
past martial and agricultural labour, and the helpless widows 
and families of those who had fallen with their master. The 
feeling of desolation was universal ; but what availed it? The 
monks, their patrons and protectors, were diiven from their 
abbey by the English forces, who now oveiTan the country, 
and enforced at least an appearance of submission on the part 
of the inhabitants. ^ The Protector, Somerset, formed a strong 
camp among the ruins of the ancient castle of Roxburgh, and 
compelled the neighbouring country to come in, pay tribute 
and take assurance from him, as the phrase then went. Indeed* 
there was no power of resistance remaining; and the few 
barons, whose high spirit disdained even the appearance of 
surrender, could only retreat into the wildest fastnesses of 

^9’ises and property to the wrath 
ot the hinghsh, who detached parties everywhere to distress 
by^ military exaction, those whose chiefs had not made their 
pbmission. The abbot and his community having retrcatprl 
beyond the Forth, their lands were severely forayed, as their 
sentiments were held pecuHarly inimical to the alliance Avith 

Amongst the troops detached on this service was a small 
party commanded by Stawarth Bolton, a captain in theEndish 

army, and fj^ of the blunt and unpretending gallantry And 

generosity which have so often distinguished that natioT 
Resistance was in vam Elspeth Brydone, when she descried 
a dozen of horsemen threading their way up the glen with a 
man at their head whose scarlet cloak, bright armour and 
dancing plume proclaimed him a leader, saw no better protec- 
lon for herself than to issue from the iron grate, covered with 
a long mourning veil and holding one of her two sons in each 
hand, to meet the Englishman, state her deserted condition 

Shasta tower at his command, and beg for. his mercy! 
Ehe stated, m a few bnef words, her mtention, and added ‘ I 
submit, because I have nae means of resistance.’ ’ 
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‘ And I do not ask your submission, mistress, for tbe same 
reason,’ replied tbe Englisbman. ‘To be satisfied of your 
peaceful intentions is all I ask ; and, from wbat you teH me, 
there is no reason to doubt them.’ 

‘At least, sir,’ said Elspeth Brydone, ‘take share of what 
our spence and our gamers afford. Your horses are tired; 
your folk want refreshment.’ 

‘ Not a whit — ^ not a whit,’ answered the honest Englishman ; 
‘ it shah, never be said we disturbed by ^rousal the widow of 
a brave soldier, while she was mourning for hp husband. 
Comrades, face about. Yet stay,’ he added, checking his war- 
horse, ‘ my parties are out in every direction ; they must have 
some token that your family are under my assurance of safety. 
Here, my httle fellow,’ said he, speaking to the eldest boy, who 
might be about nine or ten years old, ‘lend me thy bonnet.’ 

The child reddened, looked sulky, and hesitated, while the 
mother, with many a ‘fye’ and ‘nay pshaw,’ and such sarsenet 
chidings as tender mothers give to spoiled children, at length 
succeeded in snatching the bonnet from him, and handing it to 
the English leader. 

Stawarth Bolton took his embroidered red cross from his 
barret-cap, and putting it into the loop of the boy’s bonnet, 
said to the mistress, for the title of lady was not given to 
. dames of her degree, ‘ By this token, which all my people wiU 
respect, you will be freed from any importunity on the part of 
our forayers.’ ^ He placed it on the boy’s head ; but it was no 
sooner there than the little fellow, his veins swelling and his 
eyes shooting fire through tears, snatched the bonnet from his 
head, and, ere his mother could interfere, skimmed it into the 
brook. The other boy ran instantly to fish it out again, threw 
it back to his^ brother, first taking out the cross, which, with 
great veneration, he kissed and put into his bosom. The 
Englishman was half-diverted, half-surprised with the scene. 

‘ mean ye by throwing away St. George’s red cross 1 ’ 
sauMie to the elder boy, in a tone betwixf; jest and earnest. . 

' ‘Because St. George is a Southern saint,’ said the child, 
sulkily. 

‘ Good 1 ’ said Stawarth Bolton. ‘ And what did you mean 
by taking it out of the brook again, my little fellow 1 ’ he 
demanded of the younger. 

‘Because the^ priest says it is the common sign of salvation 
to all good Christians.’ 


^ See Gallantry. Note 2. 
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‘ Why, good again ! ’ said the honest soldier. ‘ I protest 
nnto you, mistress, I envy you these hoys. Are they both 
yours ? ’ 

Stawarth Bolton had reason to put the question, for Hal- 
bert Glendinning, the elder of the two, had hair as dark as 
the raven’s plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and sparkling, 
that glittered under eyebrows of the same complexion, a skin 
deep embrowned, though it could not be termed swarthy, and 
an air of activity, frankness, and determination far be 3 ’'ond his 
age. On the other hand, Edward, the younger brother, was 
light-haired, blue-eyed, and of fairer complexion, in counte- 
nance rather pale, and not exhibiting that ro.sy hue which 
colours the sanguine cheek of robust healtL Yet the boy had 
nothing sickly or ill-conditioned in his look, but was, on the 
coptrarj^, a fair and handsome child, with a smiling face and 
mild yet cheerful eye. 


The mother glanced a proud motherly glance, first at the 
one and then at the other, ere she answered the Englishman 
— ‘ Surely, sir, they are both my children.’ 

‘ And by the same father, mistress 1 ’ said Stawarth ; but^ 
seeing a blush of displeasure arise on her brow, he instantly 
added, ‘ Nay, I mean no offence ; I would have asked the samO 
question at any of my gossips in merry Lincoln. WeU dame 
you have two fair boys; I would I could borrow one, for Dame 
Bolton and I hye childless m our old hall Come, little feUows, 
wnicn ot you will go with me ? ’ 

The trembling mother, half-fearing as he spoke, drew the 
children towards her, one with either hand, while thev both 
answered the stranger ‘I wiU not go with you,’ said Halbert, 
boldly, for you are a false-hearted Southern, and the Southerns 
kiUed my father; and I will war on you to the death, when I 
can draw my father’s sword,’ 

‘God-a-mercy my little levin-bolt,’ said Stawarth, ‘the 
goodly custom of deadly feud will never go down in thv dav 
I presume, ^d you, my fine white-head, wiU you not go 
with me, to nde a cock-horse 1 ’ . ° ' 

‘ No,’ said Edward, demurely, ‘ for you are a heretic.’* - 

‘Why, God-a-mercy stiU!’ said Stawarth Bolton, ‘Well 
dame, I see I shall find no recruits for my troop from you • 

^ chubby knaves ’ He 

sighed a moment as , was visible,; in spite of gorget and corslet, 
and then added. And yet my dame and I would but qnairel 
which of the knaves we should like be.st; for I should vush for 
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the black-eyed rogue, and she, I ■warrant me, for that blue- 
eyed, fair-baired darling. Natheless, we must brook our 
solitary wedlock, and wish joy to those that are more fortu-, 
nate. Sergeant Brittson, do thou remain here till recalled ; pro- 
■fcect this family, as under assurance ; do them no "wrong, and 
suffer no ■wrong to be done to them, as thou "wilt answer it. 
Dame, Brittson is a married man, old and steady ; feed him on 
what you "will, but give him not over much liquor.’ 

Dame Gri en dinning again offered refreshments, but "with a 
faltering voice, and an ob^nous desire her invitation should 
not be accepted. The fact was, that, supposing her boys -as 
precious in the eyes of the Englishman as in her o"wn (the most 
ordinary of parental errors), she was half afraid that the ad- 
miration he ejcpressed of them in his blunt manner might end 
in his actually carrying off one or other of the little darlings 
whom he appeared to covet so much. She kept hold of their 
hands, therefore, as if her feeble strength could have been of 
service had any -vdolence been intended, and saw "with joy 
she could not disguise the little party of horse countermarch, 
in order to descend the glen. Her feelings did not escape 
Sta"warth Bolton. ‘I forgive you, dame,’ he said, ‘for being 
suspicious that an Eriglish falcon was hovering over your Scot- 
tish moor-brood. But fear not — those who have fewest children 
have fewest cares ; nor does a wise man covet those of another 
household. Adieu, dame ; when the black-eyed rogue is able 
to drive a foray from England, "teach him "to spare women and 
chil^en, for the sake of Stawarth Bolton.’ 

‘God be with you, gallant Southern!’ said Elspeth Glen- 
dinning, but not till he was out of hearing, spurring on his 
good horse to regain the head of his party, whose plumage and 
araiour were now glancing and gradually disappearing in the 
distance as they "winded down the glen. 

‘ Mother,’ said the elder boy, ‘ 1 will not say “ amen ” to a 
prayer for a Southern. 

‘ Mother,’ said the younger, more reverentially, ‘ is it right 
to pray for a heretic 1 ’ 

‘The God to whom I pray only knows,’ answered poor 
Elspeth; ‘but these two words, “Southern” and “heretic,” 
have already cost Scotland ten thousand of her best and bravest, 
and me a husband and you a father ; and, whether blessing or 
banning, I never wish to hear them more. Follow me to the 
place, sir,’ she said to Brittson, ‘ and such as we have to offer 
you shall be at your disposal,’ 



CHAPTER III 


They lighted down on Tweed water, 

And blew their coals sae het, 

And fired the March and Teviotdale, 

All in an evening late, 

Auld Maitland. 

T he report soon spread through the patrimony of St. 
Mary’s and its vicinity that the mistress of Glendearg 
had received assurance from the English captain, and 
that her cattle were not to he driven off, or her corn humt. 
Among others who heard this report, it reached the ears of a lady 
who, once much higher in rank than Elspeth Glendinning, was 
now by the same calamity reduced to even greater misfortune. 

She was the widow of a brave soldier, Walter Avenel, de- 
scended of a very ancient Border family, who once possessed 
immense estates in Eskdale. These had long since passed .from 
them into other hands, but they stiU enjoyed an ancient barony 
of considerable extent, not very far from the patrimony of St. 
Mary’s, and lying upon the same side of the river with the 
narrow vale of Glendearg, at the head of which was the little 
tower of the Glendinnings. Here they had lived, bearing a 
respectable rank amongst the gentr^^ of their province, though ; 
neither wealthy nor powerful. This general regard had , been 
much augmented by the skill, courage, and enterprise which 
had been displayed by Walter Avenel, the last baron. 

When Scotland began to recover from the dreadful shock 
she had sustained after the battle of Pinkie Cleuch, Avenel was 
one of the first who, assembling a small force, set an example in 
those bloody and unsparing sldrmishes which showed that a 
nation, though conquered and overrun by invaders, may yet 
wage against them such a war of detail as shall in the end be- 
come fatal to the foreigners. In one of these, however, Walter 
Avenel fell, and the news which came to the house of his fathers 
was followed by the distracting intelligence that a par^ of 
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Englishmen, were coming to plnnder the mansion and lands of 
his widow, in order, hy this act of terror, to prevent others 
from following the example of the deceased. 

The unfortunate lady had no better refuge than the miser- 
able cottage of a shepherd among the hiUs, to which she was 
hastily removed, scarce conscious where or for what purpose 
her terrified attendants were removing her and her infant 
daughter from her own house. Here she was tended with all 
the duteous service of ancient times hy the shepherd’s wife, 
Tibb Tacket, who in better days had been her own bower- 
woman. For a time the lady was unconscious of her misery ; 
hut when the first stunning effect of grief was so far_ passed 
away that she could form an estimate of her own situation, the 
widow of Avenel had cause to envy the lot of her husband in 
his dark and silent abode. The domestics who had guided her 
to her place of refuge were presently obliged to disperse for 
their own safety, or to seek for necessary subsistence ; and the 
shepherd and his wife, whose poor cottage she shared, were soon 
after deprived of the means of affording their late mistress even 
that coarse sustenance which they had gladly shared with her. 
Some of the English forayers had discovered and driven off the 
few sheep which had escaped the first researches of their avarice. 
Two cows shared the fate of the remnant of their stock ; they 
had^ afforded the family almost their sole support, and now 
famine appeared to stare them in the face. 

‘We axe broken and beggared now, out and out,’ said old 
Martin, the shepherd, and he wrung, his hands in the bitter- 
ness of agony ; ‘ the tliieves — the harrying thieves ! not a cloot 
left of the haill hirsel ! ’ 

‘And to see poor Grizzy and Crumble,’ said his wife, ‘turn- 
ing hack thefr necks to the byre, and routing while the stony- 
hearted Yillains were hrogging them on wi’ their lances ! ’ 

‘ There were hut four of them,’ said Martin, ‘ and I have seen 
the day forty wad not have ventured this length. But our 
strength and manhood is gane with our puir maister ! ’ 

‘For the sake of the holy rood, whisht, man ! ’ said the gude- 
wife ; ‘ our leddy is half gane already, as ye may see hy that 
fleightering of the ee-lid — ■ a word mair and she ’s dead outright.’ 

‘I could almost wish,’ said Martin, ‘we were a’ gane, for 
what to do passes my puir wit. I care little for mysell, or you, 
Tibb ; we can make a fend — work or want — we can do haith, 
hut she can do neither.’ 

They canvassed their situation thus openly before the lady, 
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convinced by tHe paleness of ber look, her quivering lip, and 
dead-set eye that she neither heard nor understood what they 
were saying. 

^ There is a way,’ said the shepherd, ‘but I kenna if she 
could bring her heart to it: there ’s Simon Glendinning’s widow 
of the glen yonder has had assurance from the Southern loons, 
and nae soldier to steer them for one cause or other. Now, if 
the leddy could bow her mind to take quarters mth Elspeth 
Glendinning tih better days cast up, nae doubt it wad be doing 
an honour to the like of her, but ’ 

‘ An honour ! ’ answered Tibb ; ‘ ay, by my word, sic an 
honour as wad be pride to her kin mony a lang year after her 
banes were in the mould. Oh ! gudeman, to hear ye even the 
Lady of Avenel to seeking quarters wi’ a Idrk- vassal’s Avidow 1 ’ 

‘Loth should I be to ^vish her to it,’ said Martin ; ‘but wliat 
may we do 1 To stay here is mere starvation ; and where to 
go, I ’m sure I ken nae mair than ony tup I ever herded.’ 

‘ Speak no more of it,’ said the widow of Avenel, suddenly 
joining in the conversation, ‘ I will go to the tower. Dame 
Elspeth is of good folk, a widow, and the mother of orphans: 
she will give us house-room until something be thought upon. 
These evil showers make the low bush better than no bield.’ 

‘See there — see there,’ said Martin, ‘you see the leddy has 
twice our sense.’ ^ 

‘And natural it is,’ said Tibb, ‘seeing that she is convent- 
bred, and can lay silk broidery, forbye white-seam and shell- 
work. 

‘Do you not think,’ said the lady to Martin, still clasping 
her child to her bosom, and making it clear from what motives 
she desired the refuge, ‘that Dame Glendinning will make us 


‘Blithely welcome — blithely welcome, my leddy,’ answered 
Martin, cheerily, and we shall deserve a welcome at her hand 
Men are scarce now, my leddy with these wars ; and gie me a 
thought of time to It I can do as gude a day’s darg 1 ever I 
did in my life, and Tibb can sort cows with ony living wottiati ’ 
^^d mnclde mair could I do,’ said Tibb, ‘lere”f ^n^- 
sible house ; but there will be neither pearlins to mend nor 
pinners to busk up in Elspeth Glendhming’s ’ 

^ X shepherd ; ‘ eneugh 

do baith outside and inside, an ye set your mind to it : 
and hard it is if we twa canna work for three folks’ meat fnrhvp 
my dainty woe leddy there. Come awa’ _ ™me aw” nae Sn 
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staying here langer ; we have five Scots miles over moss and 
muir, and that is nae easy walk for a leddy horn and bred.’ 

Household stuff there was little or none to remove or care 
for 5 an old pony which had escaped the plunderers, owing 
partly to its pitiful appearance, partly from the reluctance which 
it showed to he caught h}’’ strangers, was employed to carry the 
few blankets and other trifles which the}’’ possessed, "'^en 
Shagram came to his master’s well-known whistle, he was sur- 
prised to find the poor thing had been wounded, though slightly, 
by an arrow, which one of the forayers had shot off in anger 
after he had long chased it in vain. 

‘ Ay, Shagram,’ said the old man, as he applied something 
to the wound, 'must you rue the lang-bow as weel as all of us ? ’ 

‘What comer in Scotland rues it not?’ said the Lady of 
Avenel, 

‘ Ay, ay, madam,’ said Martin, ‘ God keep the kindly Scot 
from the cloth-3^ard shaft, and he will keep himself from the 
handy stroke. But let us go our way ; the trash that is left I 
can come back for. There is nae ane to stir it but the good 
neighbours, and they ’ 

‘For the love of God, goodman,’ said his wife, in a remon- 
strating tone, ‘ baud your peace ! Think what ye ’re saying, 
and we hae sae muckle wild land to go over before we win to 
the girth gate.’ 

The husband nodded acquiescence ; for it was deemed highly 
imprudent to speak of the fairies either by their title of good 
neigJibours^ ^ or by any other, especially when about "to pass the 
places which they were supposed 'to haunt. 

They set fonvard on their pilgrimage on the last day of 
October. ‘This is thy birthday, my sweet Mary,’ said the 
mother, as a sting of bitter recollection crossed her mind. ‘ Oh, 
who could have believed that the head which, a few years since, 
was cradled amongst so many rejoicing friends, may perhaps 
this night seek a cover in vain 1 ’ 

_ The exiled family then set forward — Mary Avenel, a lovely 
girl between five and six years old, riding gipsy fashion upon 
Shagram, betwixt two bundles of bedding ; the Lady of Avenel 
walking by the animal’s side ; Tibb leading the bridle ; and Old 
Martin waUring a little before, looking anxiously around hiTn to 
explore the wa3^ 

Martin’s task as guide, after two or three miles’ walking, 
became more difficult than he himself had expected, or than 


^ See Note 3. 
VOL. X — 2 
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ho was willing to avow. It happened that flic exiensive range 
of pasturage with which he was conversant lav fo the west, 
and to get into the little valley of Glendearg he liud to })rocecd 
easterly. In the wilder districts of Scothiinl, the passage from 
one vale to another, otherwise than by descending that whicli 
you leave and rcasccnding the other, is often veiy dinicult. 
Heights and hollows, mosses and rocks, intervene, tuid all those 
local impediments which throw a traveller out of his course. 
So that Martin, however sure of his geneml direction, hccame 
conscious, and at length was forced reluctantly to admit, that 
he had missed the direct road to Glendearg, though he insisted 
they must he very near it. ‘If Ave can but Avin across this 
Avide bog,’ he said, ‘ I shall Avarrant we are on the top of the 
tower.’ 


But to get across the bog Avas a point of no small dithculty. 
The farther they ventured into it, though proceeding Avith ali 
the caution Avhich Martin’s experience recommended the more 
unsound the ground became, until, after they had passed some 
places of great penl, their best argument for going forAvard came 

to encounter equal danger in returning, 
rhe Lady of Avenel had been tenderly nurtured, but what 
mil not a woman endure Avben her child is in danger? Com- 
plaimng less of the dangers of the road than her attendants 

herself close by the side of the pony, watching its everi- foot- 
step and ready if it should flounder in the morass, to snatch 
her little Maiy from its back. 

At length they came to a place where the guide greatly hesi- 
toted, for all around him were broken lumps of heath, dhdded 
from each other by deep sloughs of black tenacious mire Xr 
gr^t consideration Martin, selecting Avhat he thought the ^t 
path began himself to lead fonvard Shagram, in order to Sd 
greater security to the child. But Shagram sno^d laid Ms 
ears hack, stretched his two feet foi-Avard, and drew hS htod 
feet under Mm, so as to adopt the best possible posture for 
. obstmato resistance, and refused to move one yard the MrS- 

Puzzled; now hesitoted 
whether to exert his absolute authority, or to defer to tWo?. 

tumacious obstinacy of Shagram, and was not greatly comforted 
by Ms mfe s observation, Avho, seeing Shaornm ^-+1° i • 
e^s, distend his nostrils, and trembfe rtftete o?Uiited\hat 
He surely saw more than they could see.’ ’ 

In this (hlemma, the child suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Bonny leddy 
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signs to ns to come yon gate.’ They all looked in the direction 
where the child pointed, but saw nothing, save a wreath of 
rising mist, which fancy might form into a human figure ; hut 
which afforded to Martin only the sorrowful conviction that the 
danger of their situation was about to he increased by a heavy 
fog. He once more essajmd to lead forward Shagram ; but the 
animal was inflexible in its determination not to move in the 
direction Martin recommended. ‘ Take your awn way for it, 
then,’ said Martin, ‘ and let us see what you can do for us.’ 

Shagram, abandoned to the discretion of his own free will, 
set off boldly in the direction the child had pointed. There was 
nothing wonderful in this, nor in its bringing them safe to 
the other side of the dangerous morass ; for the instinct of 
these animals in traversing hogs is one of the most curious parts 
of their nature, and is a fact generally established. But it was 
remarkable that the child more than once mentioned the 
beautifol lady and her signals, and that Shagram seemed to be 
in the secret, always moving in the same direction which she in- 
dipated. ^ The Lady of Avenel took little notice at*the time, her 
mind being probably occupied by the instant danger ; but her 
attendants exchanged expressive looks with each other more 
than once. 

‘ All-HaUow eve ! ’ said Tibb, in a whisper to Martin. 

‘For the mercy of Our Lady, not a word of that now ! ’ said 
Martin in reply. ‘ TeU your beads, woman, if you cannot be 
silent.’ 

When they got once more on firm ground, Martin recognised 
certain lan(&arks, or cairns, on the tops of the neighbouring 
mils, by which he was enabled to guide his course, and ere long 
they arrived at the Tower of Glendearg. 

It was at the sight of this little fortalice that the miseiy of 
her lot pressed hard on the poor Lady of Avenel. When by any 
accident they had met at church, market, or other place of 
public resort, she remembered the distant and respectful air 
with which the wife of the warlike baron was addressed by the 
spouse of the humble feuar. And now, so much was her pride 
humbled, that she was to ask to share the precarious safety of 
the same feuar’s widow, and her pittance of food, which might 
perhaps be yet more precarious. Martin probably guessed what 
was passing in her mind, for he looked at her with a wistful 
glance, as if to deprecate any change of resolution ; and answer- 
ing to his looks rather than his words, she said, while the sparkle 
of subdued pride once more glanced from her eye, ‘ If it were 
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for myself alone, I could but die ; but for this infant, the last 
pledge of Avenel ’ 

‘ l^ue, my lady,’ said Martin, hastily ; and, as if to prevent 
tbe possibility of ber retracting, be added, ‘ I 'will step on and 
see Tame Elspetb. I kend ber husband weel, and bave bought 
and sold with him, for as great a man as he was.’ 

Martin’s tale was soon told, and met all acceptance from ber 
companion in misfortune. The Lady of Avenel bad been meek 
and courteous in ber prosperity ; in adversity, therefore, she met 
with tbe ^eater s)Tnpatby. Besides, there was a point of pride 
in sheltering and supporting a woman of such superior birth 
and rank ; and, not to do Elspetb Glendinning injustice, she 
felt sympathy for one whose fate ■ resembled her own in so 
many points, yet was so much more severe. Every species of 
ho.spitality was gladly and respectfully extended to the dis- 
tressed travellers, and they were Idndly requested to stay as 
long at Glendearg as their circumstances rendered necessary 
or their inclination prompted. 



CHAPTER IV 


Ne’er be I found by tbee unawed, 

On that thrice hallow’d eve abroad, 

When goblins haunt from flood and feu, 

The steps of men. 

Collins’s Ode to Fear. 


^ S tlie country became more settled, tbe Lady of Avenel 
would have willingly returned to her husband’s 
-i- X. mansion. But that was no longer in her power.^ It 
was a reign of minority, when the strongest had the best right, 
and when acts of usurpation were frequent amongst those who 
had much power and little conscience. 

Julian !A.venel, the younger brother of the deceased Walter, 
was a person of this description. He hesitated not to seize upon 
his brother’s house and lands so soon as the retreat of the English 
permitted him. At first he occupied the property in the name 
of his niece ; but when the lady proposed to return with her child 
to the mansion of its fathers, he gave her to understand that 
Avenel, being a male fie^ descended to the brother, instead of 
the daughter, of the last possessor. The ancient philosopher 
declined a dispute with the emperor who commanded twenty 
legions, and the widow of Walter Avenel was in no condition 
to maintain a contest with the leader of twenty moss-troopers. 
Julian was also a man of service, who could back a friend in case 
of need, and was sure, therefore, to find protectors among the 
ruling , powers. In short, however clear the little Mary’s right to 
the^ possessions of her father, her mother saw the necessity of 
giving way, at least for the time, to the usurpation of her uncle. 

Her patience and forbearance were so far attended with ad- 
vantage, that .Julian, for very shame’s sake, could no longer suffer 
her to be absolutely dependent on the charity of Elspeth Glen- 
dinning. A drove of cattle and a bull, which were probably 
missed by some English farmer, were driven to the pastures of 
Glendearg ; presents of raiment and household stuff were sent 
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Hberally, and some little money, tbougli with a more sparing 
hand; for those in the situation of Julian Avenel could come 
more easily by the goods than the representing medium of value 
and made their pa3nnents chiefly in kind ’ 

Glendinmng had become habituated to each other's sooiei^ 3 
were unwilling to part. The lady could hope no more secret 
and secure residence than in the Tower of Glendearc: and X 
was now in a condition to support her share rf tfe mutaal 
housekeepm|. Elspeth, on the other hand, felt pride S weU 
^ pleasure, m the society of a guest of such distinction Ind 
was at all toes willing to pay much greater deference ’than 
theLady of Water Avene could be prevailed on to aecrot 
Martin and his wife diligently served the united familv in 
Snf vocations, and yielded obedience to both mistresses 

of tl£ Udy rf A™neT”^TUsTsto^ 

a dinht de(ree off Lnf“rDre“ll^^^^^ 

jealous of her own consequence ^ 

b“orw^S„rfeitf^ ^'‘f 
lor’’t-*'’“ ''“tess scarc°e JiSg to“LHj 

the family, for the one wisely gave way harmony of 

become warm; and Tibb, though she often gave tbp'fi 

Se“guteur™“''*’'^ *“ >’'= “ tolinquSg 

JS‘4Ststftii"CS?edY^^^ by 

attended mass at the Sa^rv ?l ’ ''■>'>» ste 

hohday, ^ice of Avenel almort forget that shf ^'’T J’®’* 
equal rank with the proud wives J XI ' an 

and nobles who on sfch ocoSbns Lteo thl^S 

The recollection gave her little nain i solemmty. 

for himself, and In his inSa?k loss „ll ler husband 

regret had ceased to interest W. it 

thought of claiming the protection of tlio n indeed, she 

of Guise) for her little oVh» but f 

alwOTs came between. She was’ spri<?iWn i Avenel 

.neither scruple nor difficultv in qniVi'+* ® would have 

did not proceed farther), should Im onop child (if he 

- formidable to his r4ter:sf BeS, T 'it . ? 
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unsettled life, mingling in all fends and forays, -wherever there 
-was a spear to be broken ; he evinced no purpose of marrying, 
and the fate which he continually was bra-ving might at length 
remove him from his usurped inheritance. Alice of Avenel, 
therefore, judged it vase to check all ambitious thoughts for 
the present, and remain quiet in the rude but peaceable retreat 
to which Providence had conducted her. 

It was upon an All-Hallow’s eve, when the family had re- 
sided together for the space of three years, that the domestic 
circle was assembled round the blazing turf-fire, in the old nar- 
row hall of the Tower of Glendearg. The idea of the master 
or mistress of the mansion feeding or li-ving apart from their 
domestics was at this period never entertained. The highest 
end of the board, the most commodious settle by the fire — 
these were the only marlcs of distinction ; and the servants 
mingled, with deference indeed, but unreproved and -with free- 
dom, in whatever conversation was going forward. But the 
two or three domestics, kept merely for agricultural purposes, 
had retired to their o-wn cottages -without, and -with them a 
couple of wenches, usually employed within doors, the daughters 
of one of the hinds. 

After their departure, Martin locked first the iron grate, 
and secondly the inner door, of the tower, when the domestic 
circle was thus arranged. • Dame Elspeth sate pulling the 
■thread from her distaff ; Tibb watched the progress of scalding 
the -vyhey, which hung in a large pot upon the ‘ croolq’ a chain 
terminated by a hook, which -w'as suspended in the chimney to 
serve the purpose of the modem crane. Martin, while busied 
in repairing some of the household articles — for every man in 
those days was his o-wn carpenter and smith, as well as his o-wn 
tailor and shoemaker — kept from time to time a watchful eye 
upon the three children. 

They were allowed, however, to exercise their juvenile, rest- 
lessness by running up and do-wn the haU, behuid the seats 
of the elder members of the family, with the pri-vilege of oc- 
sionaUy making excursions into one or two small apartments 
which opened from it, and gave excellent opportunity to play 
at hide-and-seek. This night, however, the children seemed 
not disposed to avail themselves of their privilege of -visiting 
these dark regions, but preferred carrying on their gambols in 
the -vicinity of the light. 

In the meanwhile, Alice of' Avenel, sitting close to an iron 
candlestick, which supported a misshapen torch of domestic 
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manufecture, read small detached passages from a thick clasped 
volume, vhich she preserved Trith the gre<ute,st care. The art 
of reading tlie lad}' had acquired by her residence in a nun* 
ner}' dunng her youth, but she seldom of lute ye^irs r)ut it to 
any other use than perusing this little volume', vdiich fonned 
Imr Tvhole librar}\ Ihe family listened to the iiortions 17111011 
she selected, as to some good thing ivhich there was a merit in 
hiring with respect, whether it was fully understood or no. 
±0 her daughter Alice of Avenel had determined to imnirt 

hiowlcdge v,is at that pemd 
to^a^JiUd^^^ personal danger, and was not raslily to be tnisted 

The noise of the romping children interrupted, from time to 

‘Could they not go farther a-field, if thev behoved in TT,nPo 

such a and (hsturb the lad3'’s good words ? ’ Amd this 
immand was backed vith the tbrpnf. nf 


“ — “ ^ ujftturu lue iaa3''s good words ?’ Amd tbiq 
co^and was backed with the threat of sending tim whSe 
pa^ to bed if it was not attended to punctuaTly /Srino 
mder the mjunction, the children first plaved at a 
dmtance from the party, and more quietly, aL then be^a^ S 
stray mto the adjacent apartments as riiitr ^ 

of the retoint to which they ivere’suhjlcteii ^nt 
the two boys came open-mohthed into the haU L i P T! 
there was an amed ian in the spenLe. ^ 

it must he Christie of ClinthiJL’ said 

can W brought him here at thiTtime » ’ ® 

. M , ?““® be in r said Elspeth. ’ 

rrho^k'^^k areWnerofWrS.t''' ''I 

sometimes executed his commissions at Sdeire Y**? 
of secret apprehension and suspicion. ‘ eSurHe?™’’'’^- 
she added, nsmg up, ‘ ^here is my child 1 ’ All 
spen<a, Halbert Glendinning first araing hi^elf’-St'b 
sword, and the younger seizins unnn +L ^ 

hastened to the^spe^, anrsfere^^Sei ’’"A . 

anxiety by meeting Mar\^ at the dnn^- ^ 

did not seem in IhrXhtest dei^ee 1 She 

They rushed into the .snenee a snrf ® or disturbed. 

^hich the family ate thlif yictnals % the 

there was no one there. summer season ; but 

‘ Where is Christie of Clintlull ? ’ said 
■Idonotlaio<saidIittIeMa.y,:Yii^,y„, ■ 
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'And vrhat made you, ye misleard loons,’ said Dame SUspeth 
to lier t%vo boys, ‘ come you gate into tbe ha’, roaring like buU- 
seggs, to frighten the leddy, and her far frae strong ? ’ The 
hoys looked at each other in silence and confusion, and their 
mother proceeded rrith her lecture. ‘ Could ye find nae night 
for daffin but Hallowe’en, and nae time but when the leddy 
was reading to us about the holy saints 1 May — ne’er be in my 
fingers, if 1 dinna sort ye baith for it ! ’ The eldest boy bent 
his eyes on the ground, the younger began to weep, but neither 
spoke ; and the mother would have proceeded to extremities, 
but for the interposition of the little maiden. 

‘Dame Elspeth, it was wy fault; I did say to them that I 
saw a man in the spence.’ 

‘And what made you do so, child,’ said her mother, ‘to 
startle us all thusi’ 

‘ Because,’ said IMarj^ .lowering her voice, ‘ I could not help it.’ 

* Not help it, Marj' ! — you occasioned all this idle noise, and 
you could not help it % How mean you by that, minion ? ’ 

‘There really was an armed man in the spence,’ said Mary; 
‘and because I was surprised to see him, I cried out to Halbert 
and Edward ’ 

‘ She has told it herself,’ said Halbert Glendinning, ‘ or it had 
never been told by me.’ 

‘ Nor by me neither,’ said Edward, emulously. 

‘ Mistress Mary,’ said Elspeth, ‘ you never told us an 5 dh^ 
before that was not true ; tell us if this was a Hallowe’en cantrip, 
and make an end of it.’ The Lady of Avenel looked as if she 
would have interfered, but knew not how ; and Elspeth, who was 
teo ^gerly curious to regard an}’’ distant hint, persevered in her 
inquiries. ‘ "Was it Christie of the Clintbifr % I would not for a 
mark that he were about the house, and a body no ken whare.’ 

‘It was not Christie,’ said Mary ; ‘it was — it was a gentle- 
man — a gentleman with a bright breastplate, like what I hae 
seen langsyne, when we dwelt at Avenel ’ 

‘"What ^e was he 1 ’ continued Tibb, who now took share in 
the investigation. 

‘ Black-haired, black-eyed, with a peaked black beard,’ said J 
- the child, ' and many a fold of pearling round his neck, and 
hanging down his breast ower his breastplate; and he had a 
beautiful^ hawk, with silver hells, standing on his left hand, 
with a crimson silk hood upon its head ’ 

‘ Ask her ho niore questions, for the love of God,’ said the 
anxious menial to Elspeth, ‘but look to my leddy ! ’ But the 
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Lady of Avenel, taking Mary in her hand, turned hastily away, 
and, walldng into the hall, gave them no opportunity of remark- 
ing in what manner she received the child’s communication, 
which she thus cut short. What Tibh thouglit of it appeared 
from her crossing lierself repeatedly, and whispering into 
Elspeth’s ear, ‘ St. Mary preserve us ! the lassie has seen her 
father ! ’ 

When they reached the hall, they found the lady holding 
her daughter on her knee, and kissing her repeatedly, ^^^len 
they entered, she again rose, as if to shun observation, and 
retired to the little apartment where her child and she occupied 
the same bed. 

The boys were also sent to their cabin, and no one remained 
by the hall fire save the faitlifril Tibb and Dame ELspeth, ex- 
cellent persons both, and as thorough gossips as ever wagged a 
tongue. J 

It was but natural that they should instantly resume the 
subject of the supernatural appearance, for such thev deemed 
it, which had this night alarmed the family. ^ 

‘I could hae wished it had been the deil himself— be good to 
and preserve us ! — rather than Christie o’ the Clinthill,’ Slid the 
matron of the mansion, ‘for the word runs rife in the countiy 
that he is ane of the maist masterfu’ thieves ever lap on horse * 

Hout tout Dame Elspeth,’ said Tibb, 'fear ye oacthing 
irae Christie; tods keep their am holes clean. You kirk-folk 
make sic a fashene about mm shifting a wee bit for their living > 
Our Border lairds would nde with few men at their back, if a’ 
the light-handed lads were out o’ gate.’ ^ 

*^an distress the countiy-side the 
gate they do, said Dame Elspeth. 

< . 7^9- IS to baud back the Southron, then,’ said Tibh, 

if ye take away the lances and broadswords 1 I trow we auld 
wives couldna do that wi’ rock and wheel, and as little the 
monks wi’ hell and book.’ 

‘ And sae weel as the lances and broadswords hae kept them 
back, I trow. I was mair beholden to ae Southron and thnt 
was Stawarth Bolton than to a’ the Border-riders ever wore 
■' ^ their skelping back and forward, 

and lifting honest men s gear, has been a main cause of a’ the 
Wh between us and England, and I am sure S cSt me a 
kind gof^man. They spoke about the wedding of the Prince 
and our Queen but it ’s as like to be the driving^of the Cumber- 
land folks stocking that brought them down on us like dragons ’ 
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Tibb would not have foiled in other circumstances to answer 
what she thought reflections disparaging to her country folk ; 
but she recollected that Dame Elspeth was mistress of the 
fomily, curbed her own zealous patriotism, and hastened to 
change the subject. 

‘.^d is it not strange,’ she said, ‘that the heiress of Avenel 
should have seen her father this blessed night 1 ’ 

‘And ye think it was her father, then? ’ said Elspeth Glen- 
dinning. 

‘ What else can I think ? ’ said Tibb. _ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ It may hae been something waur, in his likeness,’ said Dame 
Glendinning. 

* I ken naething about that,’ said Tibb ; ‘ but his Hkeness it 
was, that I will be sworn to, just as he used to ride out a-hawk- 
ing ; for having enemies in the country, he seldom laid off the 
breastplate; and for my part,’ added Tibb, ‘I dinna think a 
man looks like a man unless he has steel on his breast and by 
his side too.’ 

‘ I have no skfll of your harness on breast or side either,’ 
said Dame Glendinning ; ‘but I ken there is little luck in 
Hallowe’en sights, for 1 have had ane myselL’ 

‘ Indeed, Dame Elspeth ? ’ said old Tibb, edging her stool 
closer to the huge elbow-chair occupied by her hriend, ‘ I should 
like to hear about that.’ 

‘Ye maun ken then, Tibb,’ said Dame Glendinning, ‘that, 
when I was a hempie of nineteen or twenty, it wasna my fault 
if I wasna at a’ the merry-makings time about.’ 

_ ‘ That was very natural,’ said Tibb ; ‘ but ye hae sobered 
since that, or ye wadna hand our braw gallants sae lightly.’ 

‘ I have had that wad sober me or ony ane,’ said the matron. 

‘ Aweel, Tibb, a lass like me wasna to lack wooers, for I wasna 
sae fll-favoured that the tykes wad bark after me.’ 

‘ How should that be,’ said Tibb, ‘ and you sic a weel-fovoured 
woman to this day 1 ’ 

‘Pie, fie, cummer,’ said the matron of Glendearg, hitching 
her seat of honour, in her turn, a little nearer to the cuttie- 
stool on which Tibb was seated ; ‘ weel-fovoured is past my 
time of day ; hut I might pass then, for I wasna sae tocherless 
but what I had a hit land at my hreast-lace. My father was 
portioner of Littledearg.’ 

‘Ye hae toll’d me that before,’ said Tihh; ‘but anent the 
Hallowe’en 1 ’ 

‘Aweel — aweel, I had mair joes than ane, but I favoured 
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iiane o' tliem ; and sae, at Hallo'STe’en, Father Nicolas, tlie 
cellarer — he nras cellarer before this father, Father Clement, 
that nov.' is — \vas cracldng Ms nuts and drinldng his brown 
beer with ns, and as blithe as might be, and they would have 
me try a cantrip to ken wha suld wed me ; and the monk said 
there was nae nl in it, and if there was, he would assoil me for 
it. And wha but I into the bam to vinnow my three weights 
o’ nnething ? Sair, sair my mind misgave me for fear of -syrang- 
doing and wrang-suffering baith ; but I had aye a bauld spirit. 
1 had not winnowed the last weight clean out, and the moon 
was shining bright upon the floor, when in staUrnd the pres- 
ence of my dear Simon Glendinniug, that is noAv happy. I 
never saw liim plainer in my life than I did that moment;. he 
held up an arrow as he passed me, and I swarfd awa’ wi’ fright. 
Muckle wark there was to bring me to mysell again, and sair 
they tried to make me believe it was a trick of Father Nicolas 



liked not it should be said that lie was seen out o’ the body ! 
Ibil mark the end o’ it-, Tibb : wo were married, and the grey- 
goo, -e wing was the death o’ him after a’ 1 ’ 

‘As it has hcon of ower mony brave men,’ said Tibb • ‘I 
wish tnere wasim sic a lurd as a goose in the vide warld, forbye 
tin- cieckuig that we lino at the hum-side.’ 

‘ But tell me, 'I’ilA,' said Dame Glendiuning, ‘ what docs your 
l-Hldy aye do reading out. o’ that thick hlack hook wi’ the silver 
clroip-. ] there are ower mony gudo words in it to come frae ony 
y l.ul a priest. An it were ahont Dohin Hood, or some 
O j.i.iMd Imub.'iys ha hints, anc wad ken liotter what to .say 
th-i -n' ’'‘^sdonlgnig your mistrc.ss nae way, hut 1 
v.a.i hfie ;U to hue a decent house haunted wi’ glmists and 
gvre-ranuie-. 
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Halt -:v.r vo mair tlmn itlier folk.’ 

’AtA that 1.* tin* Win.e, tfa-n, Jmt the hnirn didna 

v’’’"' \ If it had heen my Ilalhort 
>-- ivSv.ao!, Vijsf. j*. ifi .-a, tier nature, he wad line 
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‘ That may weel he/ said Tibh ; ‘ for on Hallo^ve’en she was 
horn, as I tell ye, and our auld parish priest wad fain hae had 
the night ower, and All-Hallow day begun. But for a’ that 
the sweet haim is just like ither bairns, as ye may see your- 
sell 5 and except this blessed night, and ance before when we 
were in that weary bog on the road here, I kenna that it saw 
mair than ither folk.’ 

‘ But what saw she in the bog, then,’ said Dame Glendinning, 
‘ forhye moor-cocks and heather-blutters ? ’ 

‘ The wean saw something like a white leddy that weised us 
the gate,’ said ’fibb, ‘ when we were lilie to hae perished in the 
moss-hags ; certain it was that Shagram reisted, and I ken 
Maitin thinks he saw something.’ 

‘ And what might the white leddy be 1 ’ said Elspeth ; ‘ have 
ye ony guess b’ that V 

‘ It ’s weel kend that. Dame Elspeth,’ said Tibh ; ‘ if ye had 
lived under grit folk, as I hae dune, ye wadna he to seek in 
that matter.’ 

‘ I hae aye keepit my ain ha’ house abune my_ head,’ said 
Elspeth, not without emphasis, ‘ and if I havena lived ■\vi’ grit 
folk, grit folk have lived wi’ me.’ 

‘Weel — weel, dame,’ said Tibb, ‘ your pardon ’s prayed, there 
was_ nae offence meant. But ye maun ken the great ancient 
families canna be just served wi’ the ordinary saunts — praise to 
them ! — like Saunt Anthony, Saunt Cuthbert, and the like, that 
come and gang at every sinner’s bidding, but they hae a sort 
of saunts or angels, or what not, to themsells ; and as for the 
White Maiden of Avenel, she is kend ower the haiU country. 
And she_ is aye seen to yammer and wail before ony o’ that 
family dies, as was weel kend by twenty folk before the death 
of Walter Avenel, haly be his cast ! ’ 

‘ If she can do nae mair than that,’ said Elspeth, somewhat 
scornfully, ‘ they needna make mony vows to her, I trow. Can 
she make nae better fend for them than that, and has naething 
better to do than wait on them 1 ’ 

‘ Mony braw services can the White Maiden do for them to 
the boot of that, and has dune in the auld histories,’ said Tibb ; 
‘ but I mind o’ naething in my day, except it was her that the 
bairn saw in the bog.’ 

‘A.weel — aweel, Tibb,’ said Dame Glendinning, rismg and 
lighting the iron lamp, ‘these are great privileges of your grand 
folk. But Our Lady and Saunt Paul are good enough saunts for 
me, and I’se warrant them never leave me in a bog that they 
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can help me out o’, seeing I send four waxen candles to tbeir 
chapels every Candlemas ; and if they are not seen to weep at 
my death, I’se warrant them smile at my joyful rising again, 
whilk Heaven send to all of us, Amen.’ 

‘ Amen,’ answered Tibb, devoutly ; ‘ and now it ’s time I 
should hap up the wee hit gathering turf, as the fire is ower 
low.’ 

Busily she set herself to perform this duty. The relict of 
Simon Glendinning did hut pause a moment to cast a heedful 
and cautious glance all around the hall,^ to see that nothing 
was out of its proper place; then, wishing Tibb good-night, 
she retired to repose. 

‘ The deil ’s in the carline,’ said Tibb to herself; ‘ because she 
was the wife of a cock-laird, she thinks herself grander, I trow, 
than the bower-woman of a lady of that ilk ! ’ Having given 
vent to her suppressed spleen in this little ejaculation, Tmb also 
betook herself to slumber. 



CHAPTER V 


A priest, ye cry, a priest ! — lame slieplierds they, 

How shall they gather in the straggling flock ? 

Dumh dogs which hark not — how shall they compel 
The loitering vagrants to the Master’s fold ? 

Fitter to ha^ before the blazing fire, 

And snuff the mess neat-handed PhiUis dresses. 

Than on the snow wreath battle Avith the wolf. 

Tlie Reformaiicm,. 

T he healtli of the Lady of Avenel had been gradually, 
decaying ever since her disaster. It seemed as if the 
few years which followed her husband’s death had done 
on her the work of half a century. She lost the fresh elasticity, 
of form, the colour and the mien of health, and became wasted, 
wan, and feeble. She appeared to haye no formed complaint j 
yet it was evident to those who looked on her that her strength 
waned daily. Her lips at length became blenched and her eye 
dim; yet she spoke not of any desire to see a priest, until 
Elspeth Glendinning in her zeal could not refrain from touching 
upon a point which she deemed essential to salvation. Alice 
of Avenel received her hint kindly, and thanked her for it. 

‘ If any good priest would take the trouble of such a journey,’ 
she said, ‘ he should he welcome ; for the prayers and lessons of 
the good naust be at all times advantageous.’ 

THs quiet acquiescence was not quite what Elspeth Glen- 
dinmng wished or expected. She made up, however, by her 
oam enthusiasm, for t le lady’s want of eagerness to avail her- 
self of ghostly counsel, and Martin was despatched with such 
ha^ as Shagram wordd make, to pray one of the religious men 
of St. Mary’s to come up to administer the last consolations to 
the widow of Walter de Avenel. 

When the sacristan had aimounced to the lord abbot that 
the lady of the umquhile Walter de Avenel was in very weak 
health in the Tower of Glendearg, and desired the assistance 
of a father confessor, the lordly monk paused on the request. 
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‘We do remember Walter de Avcnel/ lie saul — ‘a good 
knight and a valiant ; he was dispossessed of his lands, and 
slain by the )Southron. May not tlie lady come hitlier to the 
sacrament of confession 1 The road is distant, and painful to 
travel’ 

‘The lady is unwell, holy father,’ answered the sacristan, 
‘and unable to bear the jounie 3 a’ 

‘ True — ay — yes — then must one of our brethren go to her. 
Knowest thou if she hath aught of a jointure from this Walter 
de Avenel 1 ’ 

‘ Very little, holy father,’ said the sacristan ; ‘ she hath resided 
at Glendearg since her husband’s death, wellnigh on the charity 
of a poor widow, called Elspeth Glcndinning.’ 

‘Why, thou knowest all the widows in the country-side?’ 
said the abbot. ‘ Ho 1 ho 1 ho ; ’ and he shook his portly sides 
at his own jest. 

‘ Ho ! ho I hoi’ echoed the sacristan, in the tone and tune 
in which an inferior applauds the jest of his superior j then 
added, with a h 3 ^ocritical snuffle and a sly tinkle of his eye, 
‘It is our duty, most holy father, to comfort the widow. He ! 
he ! he ! ’ 

This last Hugh was more moderate, until the abbot should 
put his sanction on the jest. 

‘ Ho 1 ho ! ’ said the abbot ; ‘ then, to leave jesting, Father 
Philip, take thou thy riding-gear, and go to condess this Dame 
Avenel’ 

‘But,’ said the sacristan 

‘ Give me no “buts ” ; neither “butt” nor “ if” pass between 
monk and abbot, Father Philip ; the bands of discipline must not 
be relaxed ; heresy gathers force like a snowball ; the multitude 
expect confessions and preachings from the Benedictine as thej^ 
would from so many beggarly friars, and we may not desert 
the vineyard, though the toil be grievous unto us.’ 

‘And withso little advantage to the holy monastery,’ said 
the sacristan. 

‘ True, Father Philip ; but wot you not that what preventeth 
Imrm doth good 1 This Julian de Avenel lives a light and evil 
life, and should we neglect the widow of Ms brother, he might 
foray pur lands, and we never able to show who hurt us ; more- 
over, it is our duty to an ancient family, who, in their daiy, have 
been benefectom to the abbey. Away with thee instantly, 
brother; ride night and day, an it be necessary, and let men 
see how diligent Abbot Bonifrice and his faithful children are in 
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the execution of their spiritual dutj* j toil not deterring them for 
the glen is five miles in length ; fear not withholding them, for it 
is said to he haunted of spectres ; nothing mp^dng them from 
pursuit of their spiritual calling, to the comusion of chlurnnious 
heretics, and the comfort and edification of all true and faith- 
ful sons of the Catholic Church. I wonder what our brother 
Eustace will say to this 1 

Breathless with his own picture of the dangers and toil which 
he was to encounter, and the fame which he was to acquire (both 
by proxy), the abbot moved slowly to finish his luncheon in 
the refectory ; and the sacristan, with no verj^ good will, accom- 
panied Old Martin in bis return to Glendearg ; the gr^test 
impediment in the journey being the trouble of restraining 
his pampered mule, that she might tread in something like 
an equal pace ■svith poor jaded Shagram. 

After remaining an hour in private with his penitent, the 
monk returned, moody and full of thought. Dame Elspeth, 
who had placed for the honoured guest some refreshment in 
the' hall, was struck with the embarrassment which appeared, 
in his countenance. Elspeth watched him with great anxiety. 
She observed there was that on his brow which rather resembled 
a person come from hearing the confession of some enormous 
crime than the look of a confessor who resigns a reconciled 
penitent, not to earth, but to Heaven. After long hesitating, 
she could not at length refrain from hazarding a question, * She 
was sure,’ she said, ‘ the leddy had made an easy shrift. Five 
years had they resided together, and she could safely say no 
woman lived better.’ 

‘’Woman,’ said the sacristan, sternly, ‘thou speakest thou 
knowest not what. What avails clearing the outside of the 
platter, if the inside be foul with heresy 1 ’ 

‘Our dishes and trenchers are not so clean as they could be 
wished, holy father,’ said Elspeth, but half understanding what 
he said, and beginmng with her apron to wipe the dust from 
the plates, of which she supposed him to complain. 

‘Forbear, Dame Elspeth,’ said the monk; ‘your plates are 
as clean as wooden trenchers and pewter flagons can well be ; 
the foulness of which I speak is of that pestilential heresy, which 
is daily becoming ingrained in this our Holy Church of Scotland, 
and as a canker-worm in the rose^garland of the Spouse.’ 

‘Holy Mother of Heaven!’ said Dame Elspeth, crossing 
herself, ‘ have I kept house with a heretic 1 ’ 

. ‘No, Elspeth — no,’ replied the monk ; ‘it were too strong a 
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speech for me to mahe of this unhappy lady, hut I would I 
could say she is free from heretical opinions. Alas ! they fly 
about like the pestilence by noonday, and infect even the first 
and fairest of the flock! For it is easy to see of this dame 
that she hath been high in judgment as in rank.’ 

‘ And she can write and read, I had almost said as weel as 


your reverence,’ said Elspeth. 

‘ Whom doth she write to, and what doth she read ? ’ said 
the monk, eagerly. 

‘Nay,’ replied Elspeth, ‘I cannot say I ever saw her mite 
at all, but her maiden that was — she now serves the family — 
says she can write. And for reading, she has often read to us 
good things out of a thick black volume with silver clasps.’ 

‘Let me see it,’ said the monk, hastily — ‘ on your alleriance 
as a true vassal — on your faith as a Catholic Christian*^— in- 
stantly — instantly, let me see it 1 ’ 

The good woman hesitated, alarmed at the tone in which 
the confessor took up her information 5 and being, moreover, of 
opmion that what so good a woman as the Lady of Avehel 
studied so devoutly could not be of a tendency actuaUy evil, 
but, borne down by the clamour, exclamations, and something 
hke threats, used by Father Philip, she at length brought him 

without suispicion 

i H ^ed exhausted with 

the fatigue of a long conf^ence with her confessor, and as the 

other toflmgprope^, was accessible by another door. Of all 
her effects, the book was the last she would have thought of 

iiiterest could it be in a family who 

wh^dhrr Sn Y 0^ seeing any 

n XI? ^^.a^I^ame Elspeth had no difficulty in possessinff 

herself of the volume, although her heart all the whiffi accused 
W of an ungenerous and an inhospitable part towa?S her 
friend and lum^ate. The double power of a landlord S TfeudS 

S^^whS^hf^rnffiS boldness 

tn wmcn she might otherwise have resisted this double 

authority was, I gneve to say it, much qualified bv fha 

osity she entertained, as a daughter of Eve, to W someX- 

pknafaon respecting the mysterious volume which the ladv 

“h si™ “t?’' impa“S 

the Wr was locked, and all „n™St“Li 
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Even then she had shown, by the selection of particular pas- 
sages, that she was more anxious to impress on their minds the 
principles which the volume contained than to introduce them 
to it as a new rule of faith. 

■ When Elspeth, half-curious, half-remorseful, had placed the 
book in the monk’s hands, he exclaimed, after turning over the 
leaves, ‘ Now, by mine order, it is as I expected ! My mule — 
my mule I I wiU abide no longer here. Well hast thou done, 
dame, in placing in my hands this perilous volume.’ . 

‘ Is it then witchcraft or devil’s work 1 ’ said Dame Elspeth, 
in great agitation. 

‘Nay, God forbid,’ said the monk, signing himself with the 
cross, ‘it is the Holy Scripture. But it is rendered into the 
vulgar tongue, and therefore, by the order of the Holy Catholic 
Church, unfit to be in the hands of any lay person.’ 

‘ And yet is the Holy Scripture communicated for our com- 
mon salvation,’ said Elspeth. ‘ Good father, you must instruct 
mine ignorance better ; but lack of wit cannot be a deadly sin, 
and truly, to my poor thinking, I should be glad to read the 
Holy Scripture.’ * 

‘I daresay thou wouldst,’ said the monk; ‘and even thus 
did our mother Eve seek to have knowledge of good and evil, 
and thus sin came into the world, and death by sin.’ 

‘ I am sure, and that ’s true ! ’ said Elspeth. ‘ 0, if she had 
dealt by the counsel of St. Peter and St. Paul ! ’ 

‘If she had reverenced the command of Heaven,’ said the 
monk, ‘which, as it gave her birth, life, and happiness, fixed 
upon the grant such conditions as best corresponded with its 
holy pleasure. I tell thee, Elspeth, the Woi-d slayeth; that is, 
the text alone, read with unskilled eye and unhallowed bps, is 
like those strong medicines which sick men take by the advice 
of the learned. Such patients recoyer and thrive ; while those 
dealing in them at their own hand shall perish by their own 
deed.’ 

‘ Nae doubt — nae doubt,’ said the poor woman, ‘your rever- 
ence knows best.’ 

‘ Not I,’ said Father Philip, in a tone as deferential as he 
thought could possibly become the sacristan of St. Mary’s — 
‘ not I, but the Holy Father of Christendom, and our own holy 
father the lord abbot, know best. I, the poor sacristan of St. 
Marj’^’s, can but repeat what I hear from others my superiors. 
Yet of this, good woman, be assured — the Word — the mere 
Word, slayeth. But the church hath her ministers to gloze 
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and to es 5 )ound the same unto her faithful congregation ; and 
this I say not so much, my beloved brethren — 1 mean, my 
beloved sister (for the sacristan bad got into the end of one of 
his old sermons) — this I speak not so much of the rectors, 
curates, and secular clergy, so called because they live after the 
fashion of the seculum or age, unbound by those ties Arhich 
sequestrate us from the vrorid ; neither do 1 speak this of the 
mendicant friars, whether blank or grey, whether crossed or 
uncrossed ; but of the monks, and especially of the monks 
Benedictine, reformed on the rule of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
thence called Cistercian, of which monks, Christian brethreh — 
sister, I would say — great is the happiness and glory of the 
counl^in possessing the holy ministers of St. Marj'’.s, whereof I, 
though an unworthy brother, may say it hath produced more 
saints, more bishops, more popes — may our patrons make us 
thankful 1 — than any holy foundation in Scotland. "Where- 
fore But I see Martin hath my mule in readiness, and 

I win but salute you with the kiss of sisterhood, which maketh 
not ashamed, and so betake me to my toilsome return, for the 
glen is of bad reputetion for the evil spirits which haunt it. 
Moreover, I may arrive too late at the bridge, whereby I may 
be obliged to take the river, which I observed to be somewhat 
waxen.’ 

Accordingly, he took his leave of Dame Elspeth, who was 
confounded by the rapidity of his utterance, and the doctrine 
he gave forth, and by no means easy on the subject of the book, 
which her conscience told her she should not have communi- 
cated to any one without the knowledge of its owner. 

I!Totwithstandmg the haste which the monk as well as his 
mule made to return to better quarters than they had left at 
the head of Glendearg ; notwithstanding the eager desire Father 
Philip had to be the very first who should acquaint the abbot 
that a copy of the book they most dreaded had been found within 
the halidome, or patrimony, of the abbey j notwithstanding, 
moreover, certain feelings which induced him to hurry as fast 
as possible through the gloomy and evil-reputed glen, still the 
difficulties of the road, and the rider’s want of habitude of 
quick motion, were such that rivilight came upon him ere he 
had nearly cleared the narrow valley. 

It was indeed a gloomy ride. The two sides of the vale 
were so near that at every double of the river the shadows 
from the western sky fell upon, and totally obscured, the eastern 
bank ; the thickets of copsewood seemed to wave with a por- 
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tentous agitation of boughs and leaves, and the very crags and 
scaurs seemed higher and grimmer than they had aj^peared to 
the monk vrhile he vras travelling in dajdight and in company. 
Father Philip was heartily rejoiced when, emerging from the 
narrow glen, he gained the open valley of the Tweed, which 
held on its majestic course from current to pool, and from pool 
stretched away to other currents, with a dign% peculiar to 
itself amongst the Scottish rivers ; for, whatever may have been 
the drought of the season, the Tweed usually fills up the space 
between its banks, seldom leaving those extensive sheets of 
shingle which deform the margins of many of the celebrated 
Scottish streams. 

The monk, insensible to beauties which the age had not 
regarded as deserving of notice, was, nevertheless, like a prudent 
general, pleased to find himself out of the narrow glen in which 
the enemy might have stolen upon him unperceived. He drew 
up his bridle, reduced his mule to her natural and luxurious 
amble, instead of the agitating and broken trot at which, to his 
no small inconvenience, she had hitherto proceeded, and, wiping 
his brow, gazed forth at leisure on the broad moon, which, now 
mingling with the lights of evening, was rising over field and 
forest, village and fortalice, and, above all, over the stately 
monaster}’’, seen far and dim amid the yellow light. 

The worst part of the magnificent view, in the monk’s appre- 
hension, was that the monastery stood on the opposite side of 
the river, and that, of the many fine bridges which have since 
been built across that classical stream, not one then existed. 
There was, however, in recompense, a bridge then standing 
which has since disappeared, although its ruins may still be 
traced by the curious. 

It was of a ve^ peculiar form. Two strong abutments were 
built on either side of the river, at a part where the stream 
was peculiarly contracted. Hpon a rock in the centre of the 
current was bufit a soKd piece of masonry, constructed like 
the pier of a bridge, and presenting, like a pier, an angle to the 
current of the stream.^ The masonry continued solid until the 
pier rose to a level "with the two abutments upon either side, 
and from thence the building rose in the form of a tower. 
The lower story of this tower consisted only of an archway 
or passage through the building, over either entrafiee to 
which hung a drawbridge with counterpoises, either of which, 
when dropped, connected the archway with the opposite abut^ 
ment, where the further end of the, drawbridge rested, When 
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both, bridges were thus lowered, the passage over the river was 
complete. 

The bridge-keeper, who was the dependant of a neighbour- 
ing baron, resided with his family in the second and third stories 
of the tower, which, when both drawbridges were raised, formed 
an insulated fortalice in the midst of the river. He was entitled 
to a small toll or custom for the passage, concerning the amount 
of which disputes sometimes arose between him and the pas- 
sengers. It is needless to say that the bridge- ward had usually 
the better in these questions, since he could at pleasure detain 
the traveller on the opposite side;^ or, suffering him to pass 
half-way, might keep lim prisoner in bis tower till they were 
agreed on the rate of pontage.^ _ 

But it was most frequently with the monks of St. Mary’s that 
the warder had to dispute his perquisites. These holy men 
insisted for, and at len^h obtained, a right of gratuitous pas- 
sage to themselves, greatly to the discontent of the bridge-keeper. 
But when they demanded the same immunity for the numerous 
pilgrims who visited the shrine, the bridge-keeper waxed restive, 
and was supported by his lord in his resistance. The contro- 
versy grew animated on both sides: the abbot menaced ex- 
communication, and the keeper of the bridge, though unable 
to retaliate in kind, yet made each individual monk who had to 
cross and recross the river endure a sort of purgatory ere he 
would ^commodate them with a passage. This was a great in- 
convenience, and would have proved a more serious one, but that 
the river was fordable for man and horse in ordinary weather. 

It was a fine moonlight night, as we have already said, when 
Father Philip approached this bridge, the singular construction 
of which gives a curious idea of the insecurity of the times. 
The river was not in flood, but it was above its ordinary level 
— ‘ a heavy water,’ as it is called in that country, through which 
the monk had no particular inclination to ride, if he could man- 
age the matter better. 

‘Peter, my good friend,’ cried the sacristan, raising his 
voice— ‘my very excellent friend, Peter, be so kind as to lower 
the drawbridge, Peter, I say, dost thou not hear? it is thy 
gossip, Father Philip, who calls thee.’ 

Peter heard him perfectly well, and saw him into the bargain ; 
but, as he had considered the sacristan as peculiarly his enemy 
in his dispute with the convent, he went quietly to bed, after 
reconnoitring the monk tlirough his loophole, observing to his 

‘ See Drawbridge at Bridge-end. Note 4. 
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■wife, that ‘riding the -water in a moonlight night would do the 
sacristan no harm, and would t^ch him the value of a hrig the 
neist time, on whilk a man might pass high and dry, winter 
and summer, flood and ebb,’ 

After exhausting his voice in entreaties and threats, which 
were equally unattended to by Peter of the Brig, as he was 
called, Father Philip at length moved down the river to take 
the ordinary ford at the head of the next stream. Cursing the 
rustic obstinacy of Peter, he began, nevertheless, to persuade 
himself that the passage of the river by the ford was not only 
safe, but pleasant. The banks and scattered trees were so 
beautifully reflected from the bosom of the dark stream,' the 
whole cool and delicious picture formed so pleasing a contrast 
to his late agitation, to the warmth occasioned by his vain en- 
deavours to move the relentless porter of the bridge, that the 
result was rather agreeable than otherwise. 

As Father Philip came close to the water’s edge, at the spot 
where he was to enter it, there sat a female under a large, 
broken, scathed oak-tree, or rather under the remains of such 
a tree, weeping, -wringing her hands, and looking earnestly on 
the current of the river. The monk was struck -with astonish- 
ment to see a female there at that time of night. But he was 
in all honest service — and if a step farther, I put it upon his 
Q-svn conscience — a devoted squire of dames. After observing 
the maiden for a moment, although she seemed to take no 
notice of his presence, he was moved by her distress, and -will- 
ing to offer Ms assistance, ‘ Damsel,’ said he, ‘ thou seeMest 
in no ordinary distress ; peradventure, like myself, thou hast 
been refused passage at the bridge by the churhsh keeper, and 
thy crossing may concern thee either for performance of a vow 
or some other weighty charge.’ 

The maiden uttered some inarticulate sounds, looked at the 
river, and then in the face of the sacristan. It struck Father 
Philip at that instant that a Highland cMef of distinction had 
been for some time expected to pay Ms vows at the sMine of 
St. Marj’-’s ; and that possibly this fair maiden might be one 
of Ms family, travelling alone for accomplishment of a vow, or 
left behind by some accident, to whom, therefore, it would be 
but right and prudent -fco use every civiHty in Ms power espe- 
cially as she. seemed unacquainted -with the Lowland tongue. 
Such at least was the only motive the sacristan was ever known 
to assign for Ms courtesy ; if there was any other, I once more 
refer it to Ms own conscience. 
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To express himself hy_ signs, the common language of all 
nations, the cautious sacristan first pointed to the nver, 
to his mule’s crupper, and then made, as gracefully as he could, 
a sign to induce the Mr solitary to mount behind him. fehe 
seemed to understand his meaning, for she rose up as if to 
accept his offer ; and while the good monk, who, as we have 
hinted, was no great cavalier, laboured with the pressure ot 
the right leg and the use of the left rein to place his mule 
with her side to the hank in such a position that^ the lady 
might mount with ease, she rose from the ground with rather 
portentous activity, and at one bound sate behind the monk 
upon the animal, much the firmer rider of the two. The mule 
by no means seemed to approve of this double burden ; she 
bounded, bolted, and would soon have thrown Father P^^p 
over her head, had not the maiden with a firm hand detained 
hiTTi in the saddle. 

At length the restive brute changed her humour; and, 
from refusing to budge off the spot, suddenly stretched her 
nose homeward, and dashed into the ford as fast as she could 
scamper. A new terror now invaded the monk’s mind : the 
ford seemed unusually deep, the water eddied off in strong 
ripple from the counter of the mule, and began to rise upon 
her side. Philip lost his presence of mind, which was at no 
time his most ready attribute ; the mule yielded to the weight 
of the current, and as the rider was not attentive to keep her 
head turned up the river, she drifted downward, lost the ford 
and her footing at once, and began to swim with her head 
down the stream. And what was sufficiently strange, at the 
same moment, notwithstanding the extreme peril, the damsel 
began to sing, thereby increasing, if anything could increase, 
the bodily fear of the worthy sacristan- 

I 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing in light. 

"We have roused the night raven, I heard him croalr, 

As we plashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 

Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 

‘Who wakens my nestlings,’ the raven, he said, 

‘ My beak shall ere mom in Ms blood be red. 

For a blue swoln corpse is a dainty meal. 

And I ’ll have my share wdth the pike and the eel ’ 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 

There 's a golden gleam on the distant height ; 
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Tlicre 's a silver shower on the aldci's dank, 

And the drooping willows that wave on the hank. 

I see the ahbey, both turret and tower, 

It is all astir for-the vesper hour ; 

The monks for the chapel are leaving each coll. 

But where ’s Father PMlip, should toll the bell ? 

iir 

Jlenily swim wc, tlic moon shines bright, 

Downward wc drift through shadow and light, 

Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 

Calm and silent, dark and deep. 

The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 

He has lighted his candle of death and of dool. 
lyjok, father, look, and j’ou il laugh to sec 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee! 

IV 

Good luck to your fishing, whom watch ye to-night ? 

A man of mean or a man of might ? 

Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove. 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love ? 

Hark ! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we pass’d — 

‘ God's blessing on the warder, he lock’d the bridge fast ! 

All that come to my cove are sunk. 

Priest or layman, lover or monk.’ 

How long the damsel might have continued to sing, or where 
the terrified monk's j oumey might have ended, is uncertain. As 
she sung the last stanza, they arrived at, or rather in, a broad 
tranquil sheet of water, caused by a strong wear or dam-head, 
running across the river, which dashed in a broad cataract 
over the barrier. The mule, whether from choice or influenced 
by the suction of the current, made towards the cut intended 
to supply the convent mills, and entered it half svdmming, half 
wading, and pitching the unlucky monk to and fro in the saddle 
at a fearful rate. 

As his person flew hither and thither, his garment became 
loose, and in an effort fe retain it, his hand lighted on the 
volume of the Lady of Avenel which was in his bosom. No 
sooner had he grasped it than his companion pitched him 
out of the_ saddle into the stream, where, still keeping her 
hand on his collar, she gave him two or three good souses 
in the wa'tery fluid, so as to ensure that every’’ other part of 
him had its share of wetting, and then quitted her hold when 
he was so near the side that by a slight effort — of a great 
one he was incapable — he might scramble on shore. This 
accordingly he accomplished, and turning his eyes to see 
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what had become of his extraordinar}’^ companion, she was 
nowhere to be seen ; hut still he heard, as if from the surface 
of the river, and mixing with the noise of the water breaking 
over the dam-head, a fragment of her -wild song, which seemed 
to run thus : 

Landed — landed ! the black book bath won. 

Else bad you seen Berwick with morning sun ! 

Sain ye, and save ye, and blithe mot ye be, 

For seldom they land that go swimming with me. 

The ecstasy of the monk’s terror could he endured no longer ; 
his head grew dizzy, and, after staggering a few steps onward, 
and running hi m self against a wall, he sunk down in a state of 
insensibility. 



CHAPTEK VI 


Kow let us sit in conclave. That these ■weeds 
Be rooted from tlie vineyard of the church, 

That these foul tares be sever’d from the ivheat, 

"We are, I trust, agreed. Yet how to do this. 

Nor hurt tlie wholesome crop and tender vine-plants, 
Craves good advisement. 

The Eeformaiion. 


T he vesper service in the monastery church of St. Mary’s 
was now over. The ahhot had disrobed himself of his 
magnificent vestures of ceremony, and resumed his ordi- 
nary habit, which was a black gown, worn over a white cassopk, 
with a narrow scapulary ; a decent and venerable dress, which 
was calculated to set off to advantage the portly mien of Abbot 
Boniface. 

In quiet times no one could have filled the state of a mitred 
abbot, for such was his dignity, more respectably than this 
worthy prelate. He had, no doubt, many of those habits of 
self-indulgence which men are apt to acquire who live for them- 
selves alone. He was vain, moreover ; and, when boldly con- 
fronted, had sometinies shown symptoms of timidity not very 
consistent with the high claims which he preferred as an eminent 
member of the church, or with the punctual deference which 
he exacted from his religious brethren, and aU who were placed 
under his command. But he was hospitable, charitable, and 
by no means of himself disposed to proceed with severity against 
any one. In short, he would in other times have slumbered 
out his term of preferment with as much credit as any other 
‘ purple abbot ’ who lived easily, but at the same time decorously, 
slept soundly,_and did not disquiet himself with dreams. 

But the wide alarm spread through the whole Church of 
Borne by the progress of the reformed doctrines sorely dis- 
turbed the repose of Abbot Boniface, and opened to bim a 
wide field of duties and cares which he had never so much as 
dreamed of. There were opinions to be combated and refated. 
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practices to be inquired into, heretics to be detected and pun- 
ished, the Men off to be reclaimed, the wavering to be con- 
firmed, scandal to be removed &om the clergy, and the vigour 
of disciphne to be re-established. Post upon post arrived at the 
Monastery of St. Mary’s— horses reeking and riders exhausted 
—this fi'om the privy council, that from the Primate of Scot- 
land, and this other again from the Queen Mother, exhortmg, 
approving, condemning, requesting advice upon this subject 
and requiring information upon that. 

These missives Abbot Boniface received with an important 
air of helplessness, or a helpless air of importance, whichever 
the reader may please to term it, evincing at once gratified 
vanity and profound trouble of mind. 

The sharp-witted Primate of St. Andrews had foreseen the 
deficiencies of the abbot of St. Mary’s, and endeavoured to pro- 
vide for them by getting admitted into his monastery, as sub- 
prior, a brother Cistercian, a man of parts and knowledge, 
devoted to the service of the Catholic Church, and very capable 
not only to advise the abbot on occasions of difficulty, but to 
make him sensible of his duty in case he should, from good- 
nature or timidity, be disposed to shrink from it. 

Father Eustace played the same part in the monastery as 
the old general who, in foreign armies, is placed at the elbow 
of the prince of the blood, who' nominally commands in chief, 
on condition of attempting nothing without the advice of his 
dry-nurse ; and he shared the fate of all such dry-nurses, being 
heartily disliked as well as feared by his principal. Still, how- 
ever, the Primate’s intention was fully answered. Father 
Eustace became the constant theme and often the bugbear of 
• the worthy abbot, who hardly dared to turn himself in his bed 
^vithout considering what Father Eustace would think of it. In 
every case of difficulty. Father Eustace was summoned, and his 
opinion asked j and no sooner was the embarrassment removed 
than the abbot’s next thought was how to get rid of his adviser. 
In every letter which he wrote to those in power, he recom- 
mended Father Eustace to some high church iweferment— a 
bishopric or an abbey ; and as they dropped one after another, 
and wereothermse conferred, he began to think, as he confessed 
to the sacristan in the bitterness of his spirit, that the Monastery 
of St. Mary’s had got a life-rent lease of their sub-prior. 

Yet more indignant he would have been had he suspected 
tlmt Father Eustace’s ambition was fixed upon his own mitre, 
which, from some attacks of an apoplectic nature, deemed by the 
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abljot’s -friends to be more serious than by himself, it was sup- 
posed might be shortly vacant. But the confidence which, like 
other dignitaries, he reposed in his own health, prevented Abbot 
Boniface from imagining that it held any concatenation with 
the motions of Father Eustace. 

The necessity under which he found himself of consulting 
wdth his grand adviser, in cases of real difiicnlty, rendered the 
worthy abbot particularly desirous of doing Avithout him in all 
ordiuar}" cases of administration, though^ not -svithout consider- 
ing what Father Eustace would have said of the matter. He 
scorned, therefore, to give a hint to the sub-prior of the bold 
stroke by which he had despatched Brother Philip to Glendearg j 
hut when the vespers came without Ins reappearance he became 
a little uneasy, the more as other matters weighed upon_ his 
mind. The feud with the warder or keeper of the bridge 
threatened to be attended ^vith bad consequences, as the man’s 
quarrel was taken up by the martial baron under whom he 
served ; and pressing letters of an unpleasant tendency had just 
arrived from the Primate. Like a gouty man who catches hold 
of his crutch while he curses the infirmity that reduces him to 
use it, the abbot, however reluctant, found himself obliged to 
require Eustace’s preseuce,_ after the sendee was over, in his 
house, or rather palace, which was attached to, and made part 
ofr the monaster)\ 

Abbot Boniface was seated in his high-backed chair, the 
grotesque carved back of which terminated in a mitre, before a 
fire where two or three large logs were reduced to one red glow- 
ing mass of charcoal. At his elbow, on an oaken stand, stood 
the remains of a roasted capon, on which his reverence had made 
his evening meal, flanked by a goodly stoup of Bourdeaux of 
excellent flavour. He was gazing indolently on the fire, partly 
engaged in meditation on his past and present fortunes, partly 
occupied by endeavouring to trace towers and steeples in the 
red embers. 

‘ Yes,’ thought the abbot to himself, ‘ in that red perspective 
I could fancy to myself the peaceful -towers of Dundrennan, 
where_ I passed my life ere I was called to pomp and to trouble. 
A quiet brotherhood we were, regular in our domestic duties ; 
and when the frailties of humanity prevailed over us we con- 
fessed, and were absolved by each other, and the most formidable 
part of the penance was the jest of the convent on the culprit. 
I can almost fancy that I see the cloister garden and the pear- 
trees which I grafted -with my ovm hands. And for what have 
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I changed all this, hut to be overwhelmed with business which 
concerns me not, to he called “ My Lord Abbot, and to he tutored 
by Father Eustace ? I would these towers were the Abbey of 
Aherhrothwick, and Father Eustace the abbot ; or I would he 
were in the fire on any terms, so I were rid of him ! The 
Primate says our Holy Father the Pope hath an ad\dser ; I am 
sure he could not live a week with such a one as mine. Then 
there is no learning what Father Eustace thinks till you confess 
your own dif&culties. No hint will bring forth his opinion: 
he is like a miser, who \vill not unbuclde his purse to bestow a 
farthing, until the wretch who needs it has owned his excess of 
poverty, and wrung out the boon by importunity. And thus 
I am dishonoured in the eyes of my religious brethren, who 
behold me treated like a child which hath no sense of its 
own. I will bear it no longer 1 Brother Bennet (a lay brother 
answered to his call), tell Father Eustace that I need not his 
presence.’ 

‘I came to say to your reverence that the holy father is 
entering even now from the cloisters.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said the abbot, ‘he is welcome; remove these 
things — or rather, place a trencher, the holy father may be a 
little hungry ; yet no, remove them, for there is no good fellow- 
ship in him. Let the stoup of wine remain, however, and place 
another cup.’ 

The lay brother obeyed these contradictory commands in 
the way he judged most seemly : he removed the carcass of the 
half-sacked capon, and placed two goblets beside the stoup of 
Bourdeaux. At the same instant entered Father Eustace. 

He "was a thin, sharp-faced, slight-made little man, whose 
keen grey eyes seemed almost to look through the person to 
whom he addressed himself. His body was emaciated not only 
with the fasts which he observed with rigid punctuality, but also 
by the active and unwearied exercise of his sharp and piercing 
intellect : 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the puny body to decay. 

And o'er-iuform’d the tenement of clay. 

He turned with conventual reverence to the lord abbot; 
and as they stood together it was scarce possible to see a more 
complete difference of form and expression. The good-natured 
rosy face and laughing eye of the abbot, which even his pres- 
ent anxiety could not greatly ruffle, was a wonderful contrast 
to the thin, pallid cheek and quick, penetrating glance of the 
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monk, in whicli an eager and keen spirit glanced tlirough eyes 
to \rhich it seemed to give supernatural lustre. 

The abhot opened the conversation by motioning to his monk 
to take a stool, and inviting to a cup of wine. The courtesy 
was declined with respect, yet not without a remark that the 
vesper-service was past. 

‘ For the stomach’s sake, brother,’ said the abbot, colouring 
a little — ‘you know the text., 

‘ It is a dangerous one,’ answered the monk, ‘to handle alone, 
or at late hours. Cut off from human society — the j uice of the 
grape becomes a perilous companion of solitude, and therefore 
I ever shim it.’ 

Abbot Boniface had poured himself out a goblet which 
might hold about half an English pint ; but, either struck with 
the truth of the observation, or ashamed to act in direct opposi- 
tion to it, he suffered it to remain untasted before him, and 
immediately changed the subject. 

‘The Primate hath written to us,’ said he, ‘to make strict 
search within our bounds after the heretical persons denounced 
in this list, who have withdrawn themselves from the justice 
which their opinions deserve. It is deemed probable that they 
will attempt to retire to England by_ our borders, and the 
Primate requireth me to watch with vigilance, and what not.’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ said the monk, ‘ the magistrate should not bear 
the sword in vain — those be they that turn the world upside 
down — and doubtless your reverend wisdom will with due dili- 
gence second the exertions of the right reverend father in God, 
being in the peremptory defence of the Holy Church.’ 

‘Ay, but how is this to be done?’ answered the abbot. 
‘ St. Mary aid us ! The Primate writes to me as if I were a 
temporal baron — a man under command, having soldiers under 
him! He says, send forth — scour the country — guard the 
passes. Truly these men do not travel as those who would 
give their lives for nothing : the last who went south passed 
the Dry March at the Riding Bum with an escort of thirty 
spears, as our reverend brother the abbot of Kelso did write 
unto us. How are cowls and scapularies to stop the way?’ 

‘ Your bailiff is accounted a good man-at-arms, holy father,’ 
said Eustace ; ‘ your yassals are obliged to rise for the defence 
of the Holy Kirk — it is the tenure on which they hold their 
lands ; if they will not come forth for the church which gives 
them bread, let their possessions be given to others.’ 

‘We shall not be wanting,’ said the abbot, collecting birriR plf 
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\vitli importance, ‘to do wliatever may advantage Holy Kirk 
— thyself shall hear the charge to our baililT and our ofli- 
cials ; hut here again is our controversy with the warden of the 
bridge and the Baron of Meigallot. St. Mary ! vexation.s do fio 
multiply upon the house, and upon tlic generation, that a man 
wots not where to turn to ! Thou didst say, Father Bustace, 
thou wouldst look into our evidents touching tliis free passage 

for the pilgrims V . , i f 

‘ I have looked into the chartulary of the house, holy father, 
said Eustace, ‘ and therein I find a written and ibrmal grant of 
all duties and customs payable at the drawbridge of Brigton, 
not only by ecclesiastics of this foundation, but by every pil- 
grim truly designed to accomplish his vows . at this house, |x) 
the Abbot Ailford, and the monks of the house of St, jMary in 
Kennaquhair, from that time and for ever. The deed is dated 
on St. Bridget’s Even, in the year of Bedemption 1137, and 
hears the sign and seal of the grantor, Charles of jMeigallot, 
great-great-grandfather of this baron, and X)urports to be granted 
for the safety of his OAvn soul, and for the w'eal of the souls of 
his father and mother, and of all his predecessors and successors, 
being Barons of Meigallot.’ 

‘But he alleges,’ said the abbot, ‘that the bridge-wards have 
been in possession of these dues, and have rendered them 
available, for more than fifty years, and the baron threatens 
violence ; meanwhile, the journey of the pilgrims is interrupted, 
to the prejudice of their own souls, and the diminution of the 
revenues of St. Mary. The sacristan advised us to x^ut on a 
boat; hut the warden, whom thou Imowest to he a godless 
man, has sworn the devil tear him, hut that, if they put on a 
boat on the laird’s stream, he will rive her hoard from hoard. 
And then some say we should compound the claim for a small 
sum in silver.’ Here the abbot paused a moment for a repl)’", 
but receiving none, he added, ‘ But what thinkest thou. Father 
Eustace ? why art thou silent ? ’ 

‘Because I am surprised at the question which the lord 
, abbot of St. Mary’s asks at the youngest of his brethren.’ 

‘Youngest in time of your abode with us. Brother Eustace,’ 
said the abbot, ‘ not youngest in years, or I thinlc, in experience 
— sub-prior also of this convent.’ 

‘ I am astonished, ’ continued Eustace, ‘ that the abbot of 
this venerable house should ask of any one whether he can 
alienate the patrimony of our holy and divine patroness, or give 
up to an unconscientious, and perhaps a heretic, baron the 
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rights conferred on this clmrch^ bj' his devout progenitor. 
Popes and councils alike prohibit it : the honour of the living 
and the weal of departed souls alike forbid it ; it may not be. 
To force, if he <lare use it, we must surrender ; but never by 
our consent should we .'^ee the goods^ of the church plundered, 
■ivith as little scniple as he would drive off a herd of English 
beeves. Rouse yourself, reverend father, and doubt nothing 
but that the good cause shall prevail. "iVliet the spiritual 
.sword, and direct it against the wicked who would usurj) our 
holy rights. Whet the temporal sword if it be necessary, and 
stir up the courage and zeal of your loyal vassals.’ ^ 

The abbot sighed deepl)'. ‘All this,’ he said, ‘is soon 

spoken by him who hath to act it not ; but ’ He was 

interrupted by the entrance of Bonnet rather hastily. ‘The 
mule on which the sacristan had set out in the morning had 
returned,’ he said, ‘to the convent stable all over wet, and with 
the saddle turned round beneath her belly.’ 

‘Sancta hlarial’ .said the abbot, ‘our dear brother hath 
perished by the way 1 ’ 

‘ It may not be,' said Eustace, hastily ; ‘ let the bell be tolled 
— cause the brethren to get torches — alarm the village — 
burr}'’ down to the river — I myself wiU be the foremost.’ 

The real abbot stood astonished and agape when at once 
he beheld his office filled, and saw all wliich he ought to have 
ordered going forward at the dictates of the youngest monk 
in the convent. But ere the orders of Eustace, which nobody 
dreamed of disputing, were carried into e.xecution, the necessity 
was prevented by the sudden apparition of the sacristan, whose 
supposed danger excited all the alarm. 
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CHAPTEK VII 


Raze out tlie written trouMes of the Tirain, 

Cleanse the foul bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart. 

Macbeth, 

W HAT betwixt cold and fright, the afflicted sacristan 
stood before his superior, propped on the friendlj 
arm of the convent miller, drenched with water, and 
scarce able to utter a syllable. 

After various attempts to speak, the first words he uttered 
were 

‘ Swim we merrily, the moon shines bright.’ 

‘Swim we merrily!’ retorted the abbot, indignantly; *£ 
merry night have ye chosen for swimming, and a becoming 
salutation to your superior ! ’ 

‘Our brother is bewildered,’ said Eustace; ‘speak, Fathei 
Philip, how is it with you % ’ 

, ^ ‘ Good luck to your fishing,’ 

continued the sacristan, maMng a most dolorous attempt a1 
the tune of his strange companion. 

‘ Good luck to your fishing ! ’ repeated the abbot, stiU more 
surprised and displeased ; ‘ %■ my halidome, he is drunken witl 
wine, and comes to our presence with his jolly catches in his 

throat I If bread and water can cure this folly ’ 

‘With your pardon, venerable father,’ said the sub-prior 
‘of water our brother has had enough; and methinks th( 
confusion of his eye is rather that of terror than of aughi 
unbecoming his profession. Where did you find him. Hoi 
Miller?’ 

‘An it please your reverence, I did but go to shut the sluics 
of the mill, and as I was going to shut the sluice, I heard some 
mmg groan near to me; but judging it was one of Giles 
Fletcher’s hogs — for so please you, he never shuts his gate — 
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I caught up my lever, and vas about — St. Mary forgive me ! — 
to .strike where I heard the sound, when, as the saints would 
have it, I heard the second groan just like that of a living man. 
So I called uj) my knaves, and found the father sanristan 
lying wet and senseless under the wall of our lain. So soon as 
we bought him to himself a bit, he prayed to be brought to 
your reverence, but I doubt me his wits have gone_ a bell- 
wavering by the road. It was but now that he spoke in some- 
what better form.’ 

‘Well!’ said Brother Eustace, ‘thou hast done well. Hob 
Miller ; only begone now, and remember a second time to pause 
ere jmu strilce in the dark.’ 

‘Please your reverence, it shall be a lesson to me,’ said the 
miUer, ‘ not to mistake a holy man for a hog again, so long as 
I live.’ And, making a bow with profound humility, the miller 
withdrew. 

‘ And now that this churl is gone, Father Philip,’ said Eustace, 
‘wilt thou tell our venerable superior what ads thee? Art 
thou vino gravatus, man ? If so, we will have thee to thy ceR’ 

‘Water ! — water ! not wine,’ muttered the exhausted sacristan. 

‘Nay,’ said the monk, ‘if that be thy complaint^ wine may 
perhaps cure thee ’ ; and he reached him a cup, which the 
patient drank off to his great benefit. 

‘And now,’ said the abbot, ‘let his garments be changed, 
or rather let him be carried to the infirmary ; for it will preju- 
dice our health, should we hear his narrative while he stands 
there, steaming like a rising hoar-ftost.’ 

‘I will hear his adventure,’’ said Eustace, ‘and report it to 
your reverence.’ And, accordingly, he attended the sacristan 
to his cell. In about half an hour he returned to the abbot. 

‘How is it with Father Philip?’ said the abbot; ‘and 
through what came he into such a state ? ’ 

‘He comes from Glendearg, reverend sir,’ said Eustace; 

‘ and for the rest, he telleth such a legend as has not been heard 
in this monastery for many a long day.’ He then gave the 
abbot the outlines of the sacristan’s adventures in the home- 
ward journey, and added, that for some time he was inclined 
to think his brain was infirm, seeing he had sung, laughed, and 
wept aU in the same breath. 

‘ A wonderful thing it is to us,’ said the abbot, ‘that Satan 
has been permitted to put forth his band thus far on one of 
our sacred brethren!’ 

‘True,’ said Father Eustace; ‘but for every text there is a 
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paraphrase ; and I have my suspicions that, if the drenching of 
Father Philip cometh of the Evil One, yet^it may not have been 
altogether ndthout his own personal fault,’ 

‘ How 1 ’ said the father abbot ; ‘I will not believe that thou 
mahest doubt that Satan, in former days, hath been permitted 
to afflict saints and holy men, even as he afflicted the pious 

Job r 

‘ God forbid I should make question of it,’ said the monl;, 
crossing himself; ‘yet, Avhere there is an exposition of the 
sacristan’s tale which is less than miraculous, 1 bold it safe to 
consider it at least, if not to abide by it. Now, this Hob the 
Miller hath a buxom daughter. vSuppose — I say only suppose 
■ — that our sacristan met her at the ford on her return from 
her uncle’s on the other side, for there she hath this evening 
been ; suppose that, in courtesy, and to save her stripping ho.se 
and shoon, the sacristan brought her across behind him ; sup- 
pose he carried his familiarities farther than the maiden was 
willing to admit ; and we^ may easily suppose, father, that this 
wetting was the result of it,’ 

‘ And this_ legend invented to deceive us 1 ’ said the superior, 
reddening with wrath ; ‘ but most strictly shall it be sifted and 
inquired into ; it is not upon us that Father Philip must hope 
to pass the result of his own evil practices for doings of Satan. 
To-morrow cite the wench to appear before us ; we will examine, 
and we will punish.’ 

‘Under your reverence’s favour,’ said Eustace, ‘that were 
but poor policy. As things now stand with us, the heretics 
catch hold of each flying report which tends to the scandal of 
our clergy. "We must abate the evil, not only by strengthening 
discipline, but also by suppressing and stifling the voice of 
scandal. If my conjectures are true, the miller’s daughter will 
be silent for her own sake ; and your reverence’s authority may 
;also impose silence on her father and on the sacristan- If he is 
again found to afford room for throwing dishonour on his order, 
he can be punished with severity, but at the same time with 
secrecy. For what say the Decretals ? Facinora ostendi dum 
imnientur,Jlagitia autem ahscondi debent. ^ 

A sentence of Latin, as -Eustace had before observed, had 
often much influence on the abbot, because he understood it 
not fluently, and was ashamed to acknowledge his ignorance. 
On these terms they parted for the night. 

The next day. Abbot Boniface strictly interrogated Philip 
on the real cause of his disaster of the previous night. But the 
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sacristan stood firm to his story ; nor ivas he found to vary from 
any point of it, although the answers he returned were in some 
degree incoherent, owing to his intermingling with them ever 
and anon snatches of the strange damsel’s song, which had made 
such deep impression on his imagination that he could not pre- 
vent himself from imitating it repeatedly ui_ the course of his 
examination. The abbot had compassion with the sacristan’s 
involuntary frailty, to which something supernatural seemed 
annexed, and finally became of opinion that Father Eustace’s 
more natural explanation was rather plausible than just. And 
indeed, although we have recorded the adventure as we find it 
written down, we cannot forbear to add that there was a schism 
on the subject in the convent, and that several of the brethren 
pretended to have good reason for thinking that the miller’s 
black-eyed daughter was at the bottom of the affair after all. 
“WTiichever way it might be integrated, all agreed that it had 
too ludicrous a sound to be permitted to get abroach and there- 
fore the sacristan was charged, on his vow of obedience, to say 
no more of his ducking — an injunction which, having once eased 
his mind by telling his story, it may be well conjectured that 
he joyfully obeyed. 

The attention of Father Eustace was miich less forcibly 
arrested by the marvellous tale of the sacristan’s danger and 
his escape than by the mention of the volume which he had 
brought with him from the Tower of Glendearg. A copy of 
the Scriptures, translated into the vulgar tongue, had found its 
way even into the proper territory of the church, and had been 
discovered in one of the most hidden and sequestered- recesses 
of . the halidome of St. Ma^’s ! 

He anxiously requested to see the volume. In this the 
sacristan was unable to gratify him, for he had lost it, as far as 
he recollected, when the supernatural being, as he conceived 
her to be, took her departure from him. Father Eustace went 
down to the spot in person, and searched all around it, in hopes 
of recovering the volume in question; but his labour -was' in 
vain. He returned to the abbot, and reported that it must 
have fallen into the river or the mill-stream ; 'For I will hardly 
beheye,’ he said, ‘ that Father Philip’s musical friend would fiiy 
off with a copy of the Holy Scriptures.’ ' ' 

‘ Being,’ said the abbot, ' as it is, an heretical tianslation, it 
may be thought that Satan may have power over it.’ ' 

‘Ay,’ said Father Eustace, ‘it is indeed his chiefest magazine 
of artillery, when he inspireth presumptuous and daring] men 
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set forth their own opinions and exiiositions of Holy "Writ. 
But though thus abused, the Scriptures are the source of our 
salvation, and are no more to be reckoned unlioly, because of 
these rash men’s proceedings, than a powerful medicine is to be 
contemned, or held poisonous, because bold and evil leeches 
have employed it to the prejudice of their patients, With the 
permission of your reverence, I would that this matter were 
looked into more closely. I will myself visit the Tower of Glen- 

^ any spectre 

or white woman of the ivildmU venture to interruiit my ioumev 

r ^ reverend permission and your blessin/r V 

eShet^^'^’ ^at in a tone that appeared to set no great storeV 

‘Thou hast both, my brother,’ said the nhhnf . 
sooner /had Eustace left the apartment than B^iface^ could 
not^ek) breakmg on the wiUmg ear of the sacristan his siXe 
vish that any spirit, black, white, or grey, would read the 
adviser such a lesson as to cure him of • 

esteeming himself wiser than the whole community 

afS .'“tin! to hav^aiiateh 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright i 

Good luck to your fishiag, whom wateS you to-night ? ' 

‘Brother Philip,’ said the abbot, ‘we 
prayers, compose thyself, and banish th^f^^r^v 
thy mind ; it is but a deception of the derfv*"’' 

tune hangs by my memory like a buir^in Thp 
mingles with the psalter; the very beUt, nf it 

to repeat the words, and jingle to the tupo convent seem 
put me to death at this verf momeS; it k you to 

die singing it - ■■ Now sX wHerri ! “ I should 

spell upon me.’ is as it were a 

He then again began to warble 

‘ Good luck to your fishincr.’ 


^d checking himself in the strain with difficnltv b i • 

It IS too certain — lam but a lost priest i ‘‘ q • ■ ® ®^oHimed, 
I shall sing it at the very mass. Wnp ,*c. V® “lerrily ” 

remainder of my life, and yet never be Sip I 
e • ^“^0 to change the 


the 

tune 
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Tlie honest abbot replied, ‘ He knevr many a good fellovr in 
the same condition ’ ; and concluded the remark %vitb ‘ ho ! ho ! 
ho ! ’ for his reverence, as the reader may partly have observed, 
vras one of those dull folks n-ho love a quiet joke. ^ 

The sacristan, well acquainted with his superior’s humour, 
endeavoured to join in the laugh, birt his unfortiinate canticle 
came again across his imagination, and interrupted the hilarity 
of his customarj' echo. 

‘ By the rood. Brother Philip,’ said the abbot, much moved, 
* you become altogether intolerable 1 and I am convinced that 
such a spell could not subsist over a person of religion, and in 
a religious house, unless he were under mortal sin. IVherefore, 
say the seven penitentiary psalms — make diligent use of thy 
scourge and hair-cloth — refrain for three days from all food, 
save bread and water — I myself -will shrive thee, and we will 
see if this singing devil may be driven out of thee ; at least I 
think Father Eustace himself could devise no better exorcism.’ 

The sacristan sighed deeply, but knew remonstrance was vain. 
He retired therefore to his cell, to try how far psalmody might 
be able to drive off the sounds of the siren tune which haunted 
his memory. 

Meanwmle, Father Eustace proceeded to the drawbridge, in 
his way to the lonelj^ vallej’’ of Glendearg. In a brief conver- 
sation with the churlish warder, he had the address to render 
biiTt more tractable in the controversy betwixt him and the 
convent. He reminded him that his father had been a vassal 
under the community ; that his brother was childless ; and that 
their possession would revert to the church on his death, and 
might be either granted to himself the warder, or to some greater 
favourite of the abbot, as matters chanced to stand betwixt 
them at the time. The sub-prior suggested to him, also, the 
necessary connexion of interests betwi^ the monastery and the 
office which this man enjoyed. He listened with temper to his 
rude and chuflish answers ; and by keeping his own interest 
frrm pitched in his view, he had the satisfaction to find that 
Peter gradually softened his tone, and consented to let every 
pilgrim who travelled upon foot pass free of exaction until 
Pentecost next; they who travelled on horseback or otherwise 
consenting to pay the ordinary custom. Having thus accommo- 
dated a matter in which the weal of the convent was so deeply 
interested, Father Eustace proceeded on his journey. 



CHAPTER, VIII 


Kay, dally not with time, the wise man's treasure. 
Though fools are lavish on 't ; the fatal Fisher 
Hook souls, while wo waste moments. 

Old Play. 


A NOVEMBER mist overspread the little valley, up which 
slowly but steadily rode the monk Eustace. He was 
- not insensible to the feeling of melancholy inspired by 
the scene and by the season. The stream seemed to murmur 
with a deep and oppressed note, as if bewailing the departure 
of autumn. Among the scattered copses which here and there 
fringed its banks, the oak-trees only retained that pallid green 
that precedes their russet hue. The leaves of the willows were 
most of them stripped from the branches, lay rustling at each 
breath, and disturbed by every step of the mule ; while the foli- 
age of other trees, totally withered, kept still precarious posses- 
sion of the boughs, waiting the first wind to scatter them. 

The monk dropped into the natural train of pensive thought 
which these autumnal emblems of mortal hopes are peculiarly 
calculated to mspire. ‘There,’ he said, looking at the leaves 
which lay strewed around, ‘he the hopes of early youth, first 
formed that they may soonest wither, and loveliest in spring 
to become most contemptible in winter 5 but you, ye lingerers? 
he added, looking to a Imot of beeches which stiU bore their 
withered Ws~‘ you are the proud plans of adventurous 
manhoo^ formed later, and still clinging to the mind of age, 
although It acknowledges their inanity ! None lasts —none 
endures, save the foliage of the hardy oak, which only begins 
to show Itself when that of the rest of the forest has enjoyed 
half ito existence. A pale and decayed hue is aU it possesses, 
that symptom of ^tality to the last. So be 
It mtli father Eustace ! The fairy hones of mv vnnfli T Po-iro 

drlts o?mv ^^Slected rustlers^ to the prouder 

dreams of my manhood I look back as to lofty chimeras, of 
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which the pith and essence have_ long since faded ; but my 
religious vows, the faithful profession which I have made in my 
maturer age, shall retain life while aught of Eustace Kves. 
Dangerous it may he — feeble it must be — yet live it shaB, the 
proud determination to serve the church of which I am a 
member, and to combat the heresies by which she is assailed/ 
Thus spoke, at least thus thought, a man zealous according to 
his imperfect knowledge, confounding the vital interests of 
Christianity with the extravagant and ursurped claims of the 
Church of Rome, and defending his cause with an ardour worthy 
of a better. 

While moving onward in this contemplative mood, he could 
not help thinking more than once that he saw in his path the 
form of a female dressed in white, who appeared in the attitude 
of lamentation. But the impression was only momentary, and 
whenever he looked steadily to the point where he conceived the 
figure appeared, it always proved that he had mistaken some 
natural object — a white crag, or the trunk of a decayed birch- 
tree with its silver bark — for the appearance in question. 

Father Eustace had dwelt too long in Rome to partake the 
superstitious feelings of the more ignorant Scottish clergy ; yet 
he certainly thought it extraordinary that so strong an impres- 
sion should have been made on his mind by the legend of dhe 
sacristan. ‘ It is strange,’ he said to himself, ‘ that this story, 
which doubtless was the invention of Brother Philip to cover 
his own impropriety of conduct, should run so much in my head, 
and disturb my more serious thoughts : I am wont, I think, to 
have more command over my senses. I wiB repeat my prayers, 
and banish such foBy from my xecoBection.’ 

The monk accordingly began with devotion to tell his beads, 
in pursuance of the prescribed rule of his order, and was not 
again disturbed by any wanderings of the imagination, until he 
found himself beneath the Httle fortaBce of Glendearg. 

Dame Glendinning, who stood at the gate, set up a shout of 
surprise and joy at seeing the good father. ‘Martin,’ she said 
— ‘Jasper, where be a’ the folk 1 Help the right reverend sub- 
jrior to dismoimt, and take his mule from him. 0 father ! God 
las sent you in our need. I was just going to send man and 
lorse to the convent, though I ought to be ashamed to give so 
much trouble to your reverences.’ 

‘ Our trouble matters not, good dame,’ said Father Eustace ; 

‘ in what can I pleasure you 1 I came hither to visit the Lady 
of Avenel.’ . 
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‘"Well-a-day !’ said Dame Elspetli, ‘and it was on lier part 
that I had the boldness to think of summoning you, for the 
good lady will never he able to wear over the day ! Would it 
please you to go to her chamber ? ’ 

‘ Hath she not been shriven by Father Philip 1 ’ said the 
monk. 

‘Shriven she was,’ said the Dame of Grlendearg, ‘and by 
Father Philip, as your reverence truly says ; but — I wish 
it may have been a clean shnfb. Methought Father Philip 
looked but moody upon it; and there was a book which he 

took away with him, that ’ She paused, as if unwilling to 

proceed. 

‘Speak out. Dame Glendinning,’ said the father; ‘with us 
it is your duty to have no secrets.’ 

‘ Nay, if it please your reverence, it is not that I would keep, 
anything from your reverence’s knowledge, but I fear I should 
prejudice the lady in your opinion ; for she is an excellent lady 
— months and years has she dwelt in this tower, and none more 
• exemplary than she ; hut this matter, doubtless she will explain 
it herself to your reverence.’^ 

‘I desire first to know it from ypu. Dame Glendinning,’ 
said the monk ; ‘ and I again repeat, it is your duty to tell it 
to me.’ 

. ‘This book, if it please your reverence, which Father Philip 
removed from Glendearg, was this moniing returned to us in a 
strange manner,’ said the good widow. 

‘ Returned ! ’ said the monk. ‘ How mean you ? ’ 

‘ I mean,’ answered Dame Glenduming, ‘ that it was brought 
back to the Tower of Glendearg, the saints best know how — that 
same book which Father Phihp carried with him but yesterday. 
Old Martin, that is my tasker and the lady’s servant, was 
driving out the cows to the pasture — for we have three good 
milk-cows, reverend father, blessed be St. Waldhave, and thanks 
to the holy monastery ’ 

The monk groaned with impatience ; but he remembered, that 
a woman of the good dame’s condition was like a top, which, if . 
you let it spin on. untouched, must at last come to’ a pause; 
but, if you interrupt it by flogging, there is no end to its 
gyrations. ‘ But to speak no more of the cows, your reverence, 
though they are likely cattle as ever were tied to a stake, the 
tasker was driving them out, and the lads, that is my Halbert 
and my Edward, that your reverence has seen at church on 
holidays, and especially Halbert — for you patted him on the 
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head, and gave him a brooch of St. Guthbert, which he wears 
in his bonnet — and little Mary Avenel, that is the lady’s 
daughter, they ran all after the cattle, and began to play up 
and down the pasture as young folk wiU, your reverence. And 
at length they lost sight of Martin and the cows ; and they 
began to run up a little cleuch which we call Corrie-nan-Shian, 
where there is a wee bit stripe of a burn, and they saw there 
— Good guide us ! — a white woman sitting on the bum-side 
wringing her hands ; so the bairns were frighted to see a 
strange woman sitting there — all but Halbert, who will be 
sixteen come Whitsuntide — and, besides, he never feared ony 
thing — and when they went up to her — behold she was passed 
away ! ’ 

‘ For shaine, good woman ! ’ said Father Eustace ; ‘ a woman 
of your sense to listen to a tale so idle ! The young folk told 
you a lie, and that was all.’ 

‘ Nay, sir, it was more than that,’ said the old dame ; ‘ for, 
besides that they never told me a lie in their lives, I must warn 
you that on the very ground where the white woman was 
sitting they found the Lady of Avenel’s book, and brought it 
with them to the tower.’ 

‘ That is worthy of mark at least,’ said the monk. ‘ Know 
you no other copy of this volume within these bounds 1 ’ 

‘ None, your reverence,’ returned Elspeth ; ‘ why should there ? 
no one could read it were there twenty.’ 

‘Then you are sure it is the very same volume which you 
gave to Father Philip 1 ’ said the monk. 

‘ As sure as that I now speak with your reverence.’ 

‘ It is most singular ! ’ said the monk; and he walked across 
the room in a musing posture. 

‘ I have been upon nettles to hear what your reverence 
would say,’ continued Dame Glendioning, ‘respecting this 
matter. There is nothing I would not do for the Lady of 
Avenel and her family, and that has been proved, and for her 
servants to boot, both Martin and Tibb, although Tibb is not so 
civil sometimes as altogether I have a right to expect; but I 
cannot think it beseeming to have angels, or ghosts, or fairies, 
or the like, waiting upon a leddy when she is in another woman’s 
house, in respect it is no ways creditable. Ony thing she had 
to do was always done to her hand, without costing her either 
pains or pence, as a country body says ; and, besides the dis- 
credit, I cannot but think that there is no safety in having 
such unchancy creatures about ane. But I have tied red thread 
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Tound tlie bairns’s tliroat-s (so_^ lier fondness still called tliem), 
and given ilk anc of them a riding-vand of rowan-tree, forbye 
sewing up a slip of witch-elm into their doublets; and I vrsb 
to Imow of your reverence if there be ony thing mair that a 
lone woman can do in the matter of ghosts and fairies 1 
be here ! that I should have named their unlucky names twice 
ower r 

‘Dame Glendimiing,’ answered the monk, somewhat abruptly, 
when the good woman had finished her narrative, ‘ I pray you, 
do you know the miller’s daughter 1 ’ ^ 

‘Did I know Kate Happerl’ replied the vidow ; ‘as well 
as the beggar Imows his dish — a canty quean was Kate, and a 
special cummer of my ain may be twentj'_ years syne.’ 

‘She cannot be the wench I mean,' said Father Eustace: 
‘ she after whom I inquire is scarce fifteen, a black-eycd girl ; 
you may have seen her at the kirk.’ 

‘ Your reverence must be in the right ; and she is my cum- 
mer’s niece, doubtless, that j'ou are pleased to speak of. ^ But 
I thank God I have always been too duteous in attention to 
the mass to know whether young wenches have black e 3 *es or 
green ones.’ 

The good father had so much of the world about him that 
he was unable to avoid smiling when the dame boasted her 
absolute resistance to a temptation which was not quite so 
liable to beset her as those of the other sex. 

‘ Perhaps, then,’ he said, ‘ you know her usual dress, Dame 
Glendiiming 1 ’ 

^ ‘Ay, ay, fiither,’ answered the dame readily enough, ‘a white 
kirtle the wench wears, to hide the dust of the mill no doubt ; 
and a blue hood, that might weel be spared, for pridefiilness.’ . 

‘Then, may it not be she,’ said the father, ‘who has brought 
back this book, and stepped out of the way when the children 
came near her 1 ’ 

The dame paused, was unwilliDg to combat the solution 
suggested by the monk, but was at a loss to conceive why the 
lass of the mill should come so far fiom home into so wild a 
comer, merely to leave an old book with three children, fi-om 
whose observation she wished to conceal herself Above all, 
she could not understand why, since she had acquaintances in 
the fe^mily, and since the Dame Glendinning had always paid 
her multure and knaveship duly, the said lass of the mill had 
not come in to rest herself and eat a inorsel, and tell her the 
current news of the water. ' 
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■ These very objections satisfied the monlc that his conjectures 
were right. ‘Tame,’ he said, ‘you must he cautious in what 
you say. This is an instance — I would it were the sole one — 
of the power of the Enemy in these days. The matter must 
he sifted with a curious and careful hand.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Elspeth, tr3dng to catch and chime in with 
the ideas of the sub-prior, ‘ I have often thought the miller’s 
folk at the monastery mill were far over careless in sifting our 
melder, and in bolting it too ; some folk say they will not stick 
at whiles to put in a handful of ashes amongst Christian folks’ 
com-meal,’ 

‘That shall be looked after also, dame,’ said the sub-prior, 
not displeased to see that the good old woman went off on a false 
scent ; ‘ and now, by your leave, I will see this lady ; do you 
go before, and XJrepare her to see me.’ 

Dame Glendinning left the lower apartment accordingly, 
which the monk paced in anxious reflection, considering how 
he might best discharge, with humanit}’^ as well as with effect, 
the important duty imposed on him. He resolved to approach 
the bedside oil the sick person with reprimands, mitigated only 
by a feeling for her weak condition ; he determined, in case, of 
her reply, to which late e.xamples of hardened heretics might 
encourage her, to be prepared rrith answers to their customary 
scruples. High fraught, also, •with zeal against her unauthor- 
ised intrusion into the priestly function,, by study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, he imagined to himself the answers which one of 
the modern school of heresy might return to him; the vic- 
torious refutation which should lay the disputant prostrate at 
the confessor’s mercy ; and the healing, yet awful exhortation, 
which, under pain of refusing the last consolations of religion, 
he designed to make to the penitent, conjuring her, as she loved 
her own soul’s welfare, to disclose to him what she knew of the 
dark mystery of iniquity by which heresies were introduced 
into the most secluded spots of the very patrimony of the church 
herself ; what agents they had who could thus glide, as it were 
unseen, from.place^ to place, bring back the volume which the 
church had interdicted to the spots from which it had been 
removed under her express auspices ; and who, by encouraging 
the daring and profane thirst after knowledge forbidden and 
useless to the laity, had encouraged the Fisher of souls to use 
with effect his old bait of ambition and vainglory. 

. Much of this premeditated dispu'tation escaped . the good 
father when Elspeth returned, her tears flo^ving faster than 
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lier death, add could think of no attribute of praise with which 
she did not adorn her lucuior}’. 

Indeed, the Ltidy of Avcncl, however she might privately 
doubt some of the doctrines announced by the Church of Rome, 
and although she had probably tacitly appealed from that 
corrupted .%'stein of Christianity to the volume on wliich 
Christianity itself is founded, had nevertheless been replar 
in her attendance on the worship of the church, nok perhaps, 
extending her scruples so far as to break off communion. 
Such, indeed, was tlie first sentiment of the earlier refonners, 
who seem to have studied, for a time at least, to avoid a schism, 
until the violence of the Pope rendered it inevitable. 

Father Eustace, on tlie present occasion, listened with eager- 
ness to everything which could lead to assure him of the lady’s 
orthodoxy in the main points of belief; for his conscience 
reproached him sorely that, instead of protracting conversation 
%vith the Dame of Glendearg, he had not instiintly hastened 
where his presence was so necessar}\ Tf,’ he said, addressing 
the dead body, ‘thou art yet free from the utmost penalty due 
to the followers of false doctrine ; if thou dost hut suffer for a 
time, to expiate faults done in the body, hut partaking of mortal 
frailty more than of deadly sin, fear not that thy abode shall 
he long in the penal regions to which thou mayest be doomed — 
if vigils, if masses, if penance, if maceration of my body till it 
resembles that extenuated form which the soul hath abandoned, 
ma)’’ assure thy deliverance. The Holy Church, the godly 
foundation, our blessed patroness herself, shall intercede for 
one whose errors were counterbalanced by so many^ virtues. 
Leave me, dame ; here, and by her bedside, will I perform those 
duties which this piteous case demands I ’ 

Elspeth left the monk, who employed himself in fervent and 
sinepe, though erroneous, prayers for the weal of the departed 
spirit. For an hour he remained in the apartment of death, 
and then returned to the ball, where he found the still weeping 
friend of the deceased. 

But it would he injustice to Mrs. Glendinning’s hospitality 
if we suppose her to have been weeping during this long in- 
terval, or rather, if Ave suppose her so entirely absorbed by the 
tribute of sorrow which she paid frankly and plentifiilly to 
her deceased friend, as to he’ incapable of attending -fco the ri-tes 
of hospitality due to the holy visitor, who was confessor at 
once and sub-prior, mighty in all religious and secular consid- 
erations, so far as the vassals of the monastery were interested. 
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her apron could dry tliem, and made him a signal to follow 
her. ‘How/ said the monk, ‘is she then so near her end? 
Nay, the church must not break or bruise, wlien comfort is 
TCt possible ’ ; and, forgetting his polemics, the good sub-prior 
hastened to the little apartment where, on the ^^Tetched bed 
which she had occupied since her misfortunes had driven her 
to the Tower of Glendearg, the widow of Walter Avenel had 
rendered up her spirit to her Creator. ‘My God!’ said the 
suh-prior, ‘and has my unfortunate dallying suffered her to 
depart without^ the church’s consolation I Look to her, dame,’ 
he exclaimed with eager impatience ; ‘ is there not yet a sparkle 
of the life left ? may she not be recalled — recalled but for a 
moment ? Oh ! would that she could express, hut by the most 
imperfect word, but by the most feeble motion, her acquiescence 
in the needful task of penitential prayer ! Does she not breathe ? 
Art thou sure she doth not ? ’ 

She will never breathe more,’ said the matron. ‘ 0 ! the 
poor fatherless girl — now motherless also ! 0, the kind com- 
panion I have had these many years, whom I shall never see 
agam . ^But she is in Heaven for certain, if ever woman went 
there ; for a woman of better life ’ 

Woe to me, said the good monk, ‘if indeed she went not 
® assurance j woe to the reckless shepherd, who 

suffered the wolf to carry a choice one from the flock, while he 

“3 Mb staff to give the 
TraiM +W ° “i Hereafter aught but weal 

val^ of a/iZorffsouU delay cost ? the 

% body, full of the deep remorse 
th/dnJtltS n persuasioii, who devoutly heheved 
the ^ Church. ■ Ay.’ said he. gazing on 

the palhd corpse from which the spirit had parted so plaoW 
as to leave a smde upon the thin blue lips \4ich had been so 

they had parted with the last breath 
lid Sw -fi' J convulsive tremor- ‘ay,’ 

so ithl .S and as it feU 

it to thouglff for me, should my ne'glect have left 

coiftif T? direction ; He then a|ain and again 

SSnLr 3 Hm what she knew of the 

demeanour and ordinaiy walk of the deceased. 

'compaSon®t£ Ifonour of the deceased lady ; for her 

SK sufficiently while alive, notwith- 

S lifting points of jealousy, now idolised her after 
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slie, ‘ it is fttiotlier sort of a book than tbe poor Lady of Aveneks ; 
and blesse<l might wc have been this day if vonr reverence had 
found the \vaY up the glen instead of Father Philip, though 
the gjicristan is a povorful man too, and speaks sis if he -would 
gar the house hy abroad, stive that the walls are gey thick. 
Simou’.s forhetirs — may he and they be blessed 1 — took care of 
that.' 

The monk ordered his mule, and was about to take his leave ; 
and the good dame was still delaying him with questions about 
the funeral, when a horseman, armed and accoutred, rode into 
the little courtyard winch surrounded the keep. 


VOL, s — 5 



CHAPTER IX 


For since they rode among onr doors 
With splent on spauld and rusty spurs, 
There gro-trs no fruit into onr furs ; 

Thus said John Up-on-land. 

JjannaUjnc 


T he Scottisli laws, wliich were as wisely and judicionsly 
made as they were carelessly and ineffectual!}' execnted, 
had in vain endeavoured to restrain the damage done 
to agriculture hy the chiefs and landed proprietors retaining in 
their service what were called jack-men, from the ‘jack,' or 
doublet quilted with iron, which they wore as defensive armour. 
These military retainers conducted themselves with great inso- 
lence towards the industrious part of the community, lived in 
a great measure hy plunder, and were ready to e.xecote any 
commands of their master, however unlawtek In adopting 
this mode of life, men resigned the quiet hopes and reo'ular 
labours of indust^ for an unsettled, precarious, and dangerous 
teade, which yet had such charms for those once accustomed to 
it that they became incapable of following any other. Hence 
the complaint of John Upland, a fictitious character, repre- 
senting a countiyma.n, into whose mouth the poets of the day 
put their general satires upon men and manners : 

They ride about in such a rage 
By forest, frith, and field. 

With bucMer, how, and brand. 

Lo ! where they ride out through the rye > 

The Devil mot save the company. 

Quoth John Up-on-land. 


Ctotie of the CJmthm, the horseman who now arrived at 
the little Tower of Glendearg, was one of the hopeful company 
of whom the poet complains, as was indicated by his ‘snlent 
on spauld (iron-plates on his shoulder), his rusted spursfand 
his long lance. An iron skull-cap, none of the brightest bore 
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for distinction a sprig of the lioll}^, -wliicli iras AveneVs badge. 
A long two-edged straight sword, ha\dng a handle made^ of 
polished oak, hung down hy his side. The meagre condition 
of his horse, and the wild and emaciated look of the rider, 
showed their occupation could not be accounted an easy or 
a thriving one. He saluted Dame Glendinning with little 
courtesy, and the monlc with less ; for the growing disre^ect 
to the religious orders had not hiiled to extend itself among a 
class of men of such disorderly habits, although it may be 
supposed they were tolerably indifferent alike to the new or 
the ancient doctrines. 

‘So, our lady is dead, Dame Glendinning?’ said the jack- 
man. ‘ My master has sent you even now a fat bullock for her 
mart; it may serve for her funeral. I have left him in the 
upper cleuch, as he is somewhat kenspeckle,^ and is marked 
both with cut and bim ; the sooner the skin is off, and he is 
in sault-fat, the less hke you are to have trouble — yon under- 
stand me ? Let me have a peek of com for my horse, and beef 
and beer for myself, for I must go on to the monastery — 
though I think this monk here might do mine errand.’ 

‘ Thine errand, rude man 1 ’ said the sub-prior, knitting his 
brows 

‘For God’s sake 1’ cried poor Dame Glendinning, terrified at 
the idea of a quarrel between them. ‘ 0 Christie 1 it is the sub- 
prior — 0 reverend sir, it is Christie of the Clinthill, the laird’s 
chief jack-man; ye know that httle havings can he expected 
from the like o’ them.’ 

‘ Are you a retainer of the Laird of Awenel ? ’ said the monk, 
addressing himself to the horseman, ‘and do you speak thus 
rudely to a brother of St. Mary’s, to whom thy master is so 
much beholden?’ 

‘He means to be yet more beholden to your house, sir 
monk,’ answered the fellow ; ‘ for, hearing his sister-in-law, the 
widow of Walter of Avenel, was on her death-bed, he sent me 
to say to the father abbot and the brethren that he will hold 
the funeral-feast at their convent, and invites himself thereto, 
with a score of horse, and some friends, and to abide there for 
three days and three nights, having horse-meat and men’s-meat 
at the charge of the community ; of which his intention he sends 
due notice, that fitting preparation may be timeously made.’ 

‘Friend,’ said the sub-prior, ‘believe not that I wiU. do to 
the father abbot the indignity of delivering such an errand. 


‘ Kcnspechle — that which Is easily recognised by the eye. 
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Thinlc’ st thou the goods of the church were bestowed upon her 
by holy princes and pious nobles, now dead and gone, to he 
consumed in revelry by every profligate la}'inan avIio numbers 
in his train more followers than he can support by honest 
means, or by his own incomings 1 Tell tlij' master, from the 
sub-prior of St. Mary’s, that the Primate hath issued his com- 
mands to us that we submit no longer to this compulsory ex- 
action of hospitality on slight or false pretence.s. Our lands 
and goods were given to relieve pilgrims and pious persons, 
not to feast hands of rude soldiers,’ 

‘ This to me ! ’ said the angry spearman — ‘ this to me and to 
my master ! ^ Look to 3 ’’ourself then, sir priest, and try if ave 
and credo will keep bullocks from wandering and hay-stacks 
from burning.’ 

Dost thou menace the Holy Church’s patrimony with 
waste and fire-raising,’ said the suh-prior, ‘and that in the 
face of the sun 1 I call on all who hear me to bear witness to 
■^e words this ruffian has spoken. Remember how the Lord 
James drowned^ such as you by scores in the black pool at 
Jeddart. To ffim and to the Primate will I complain.’ The 
soldier smfted the position of his lance, and brought it doivn to 
a level With the monk s body. 

for assistance. ‘Tibh 
Tacket! Martin! where he ye all? Christie, for the love of 
Vxod, consider he is a man of Holy Kirk I ’ 

• 1 care not for his spear,’ said the suh-prior; ‘if I am slain 
m defending the rights and privileges of my community, the 
irriina;t6 'wiU know how to faiko VGUffoS/HCG ^ 

said Christie, but at the same 
fame depositing his lance against the wall of the tower ; ‘ if the 
Fife men spoke true who came hither with the governor in 

set hffif is like 

set him hard. We Imow Norman a true bloodhound, who will 

^ no design to offend the holy 
father, he added, thinking perhaps he had gone a little too far ; 

to Zl to ‘lance and stirrup, and not used 

^ask his forgiveness and his blessing if I have said aught 

yonr^reverence,’ said the widow of Glen- 

how ^shall wa the sub prior, bestow on him your forgiveness ; 

if the f the dark nights, 

It tUe convent is at feud with such men as, he is ? ’ 
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* You are right, dame,’ said the suh-prior, ‘your safety should, 
and must, he in the first instance consulted. Soldier, I forgive 
thee, and may God bless thee, and send thee honesty ! ’ 

Gliristie of the Clinthill made an umvilling inclination with 
his head; and muttered apart, ‘ That is as much as to say, “ God 
send thee starvation.” But now to my master’s demand, sir 
priest 1 What answer am I to return V 

‘That the body of the widow of Walter of Avenel,’ answered 
the father, ‘ shall he interred as becomes her rank, and in the 
tomb of her valiant husband. For your master’s proffered 
visit of three days, with such a company and retinue, I have 
no authority to reply to it ; you must intimate your chiefs 
purpose to the reverend lord abbot.’ 

‘That will cost me a farther ride,’ said the man, ‘but it is 
all in the day’s work How now, my lad,’ said he to Halbert, 
■who was handling the long lance which he had laid aside; 
‘ how do you like such a pla 3 dhiDg ? Will you go with me, and 
be a moss-trooper 1 ’ 

‘ The saints in their mercy forbid ! ’ said the poor mother ; 
and then, afi:aid of having displeased Christil^by the vivacity 
of her exclamation, she foUowea it up by explaining that since 
Simon’s death she could not look on a spear or a bow, or any 
implement, of destruction, without trembling. 

‘Pshaw!’ answered Christie, ‘thou shouldst take another 
husband, dame, and drive such follies out of thy thoughts ; 
what sayest thou to such a strapping lad as 1 1 Why, this 
old tower of thine is fencible enough, and there is no want of 
cleuohs, and crags, and bogs, and thickets, if one was set hard ; 
a man might bide here, and keep his half-score of lads, and as 
many geldings, and live on what he could lay his hand on, and 
^ be kind to thee, old wench.’ 

‘ Alas I Master Christie,’ said the matron, ‘ that you should 
talk to a lone woman in such a fashion, and death in the house 
besides I ’ ■ 

‘ Lone woman ! why, that is the very reason thou shouldst 
take a mate. Thy old fiiend is dead, why, good — choose thou 
another pf somewhat tougher fi’ame, and that will not die of 

the pip like a young chicken. Better stiU Come, dame, 

let me have something to eat, and we will talk more of this.’ 

Dame Elspeth, though she well knew the character of the 
man, whom in fact she both disliked and feared, could not help 
simpering at the personal address which he thought proper to 
make to her. She whispered to the sub-prior, ‘ Ony thing just 
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to keep lum quiet,’ and went into the tower to set before the 
soldier the food he desired, trusting, betwixt good cheer and 
the power of her own charms, to keep Christie of the Clinthill 
so well amused that the altercation betwixt him and the holy 
father should not be renewed. 

The sub-prior was equally unwilling to hazard any unnec- 
essary rupture between the community and such a person as 
Julian of AveneL He was sensible that moderation, as well as 
firmness, was necessary to support the tottering cause of the 
Church of Rome ; and that, contrary to former times, the quar- 
rels betwixt the clergy and laity had, in the present, usually 
terminated to the advantage of the latter. He resolved, there- 
fore, to avoid further strife by withdrawing, but failed not, in 
the first place, to possess himself of the volume which the 
sacristan carried off the evening before, and which had been 
returned to the glen in such a marvellous manner. 

Edward, the younger of Dame Elspeth’s boys, made great 
objections to the book being removed, in which Mary would 
prob^ly have joined, but that she was now in her little sleep- 
mg-chamber with Tibb, who was exerting her simple skill to 
insole the young lady for her mother’s death. But the younger 
brlendinning stood up in defence of her property, and, with .a 
positivene^ which had lutherto made no part of his character, 
declared, that now the fend lady was dead, the book was Mary’s, 
and no one but Mary should have it. 

•‘A?' S f ^ read, my dear boy,’ 

said the father, gently, ‘you would not wish it to remain with 

^e lady r^d it, answered the young champion of property, 
and so it could not be wrong; it shall not be taken awiy. I 
wonder where Ha bert is 1 Listening to the bravading tales of 
gay Chnstie, I reckon ! He is always wishing for fighting, and 
now he is out of the way ! = & 

; my, Edward, you would not fight with me, who am both a 
pnest and an old man ? 

‘If you were as good a priest as the Pope,’ said the hoy, 
and as old as the hills to boot, you shaU not carry away Mar/s 
book without her leave. I will do battle for it ’ 

lb ^ith the 

resolute fneiidship manifested by the boy, ‘ I do not take it : I 

f J “y own gay missal, as 

a pledge I will bnng it again. 

Edward opened the missal nitli eager curiosity, and glanced 
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at the pictures ■with which it was illustrated- ‘ St. George and 
the dragon — Halbert wiE Eke that ; and St. ^fichael brandish- 
ing his sword over the head of the Wicked One — and that "wiE 
do for Halbert too. And see the St John leading his lamb in 
the -wEdemess, -with his little cross made of reeds, and his scrip 
and staff — that shaE be my^ favonrite ; and where shaE we find 
one for poor Mary 1 — here is a beautiful woman weeping and 
lamenting herselfi’ 

‘That is St Hilary ilagdalen repenting of her sins, my dear 
boy,’ said the father. 

‘ That ■wiE not suit our ^lary ; for she commits no faults, 
and is never angry with us hut when we do something •wrong.’ 

‘ Then,’ said the father, ‘ I wEl show you a Mary who -vSl 
protect her and you and aE good chEdren. See how fairly she 
is represented, "with her gown covered "with golden stars.’ 

- The hoy was lost in wonder at the portrait of the Virgin 
which the suh-pribr turned up to him. 

‘ This,’ he said, ‘ is ready Eke our sweet Mary ; and I think 
I •wEl let you take away the black book, that has no such 
goodly shows in it, and leave this for Mary instead But you 
must promise to bring back the book, good father ; for now I 
think upon ik Mary may Eke that best which was her mother’s.’ 

‘I will certainly return,’ said the monk, evading his answer, 
‘and perhaps I may teach you to ■write and read such beautiful 
letters as you see there written, and to paint them blue, green, 
and yeEow, and to blazon them ■with gold.’ 

■ ‘Ay, and to make such figures as these blessed saints, and 
especiaEy these two Marys ? ’ said the boy. 

‘With their bles.sing,’ said the sub-prior, ‘I can teach you 
that art too, so fax as I am myself capable of sho^wing and you 
of learning it.’ - 

' ‘ Then,’ said Edward, ^ ‘ ■wEl I paint Mary’s picture ; and 
remember you are to bring back the black book, that you 
must promise me.’ 

The sub-prior, anxious to get rid of the boy’s pertinacity, 
and to set forward on his return to the convent, -without having 
any ffirther interview with Christie the galloper, answered by 
gi^ring the promise Edward required, mounted his mule, and 
set forth on his return homeward. 

The Ho^vember day wa.s weE spent ere the sub-prior resumed 
his journey ; for the difficulty of the road, and the various 
delays which he had met with at the tower, had detained him 
longer than he proposed. A chiE easterly wind was sighing 
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among the withered leaves, and stripping tliem from the hold 
they had yet retained on the parent trees. 

‘ Even so,’ said the monlc, ‘ our prospects in tliis vale of time 
grow more disconsolate as the stream of years passes on. Little 
have I gained by my journey, saving the certainty that heresy 
is busy among us with more than his usual activit)^, and that the 
spirit of insulting religious orders and plundering the church’s 
property, so general in the eastern districts of Scotland, has 
now come nearer home.’ 

The tread of a horse which came up behind him interrupted 
his reverie, and he soon saw he was mounted by the same 
wild rider whom he had left at the tower. 

‘Good even, my son, and henedicite,’ said the sub-prior as 
he passed. But the rude soldier scarce aclmowledged the greet- 
ing by bending his head ; and dashing the spurs into his horse, 
went on at a pace which soon left the monk and his mule far 
behind. ‘And there,’ thought the sub-prior, ‘goes another 
plague of the times — a fellow whose birth designed him to 
cultivate the earth, but who is perverted, by the unhallowed 
and. unchristian divisions of the country, into a daring and dis- 
solute robber. The barons of Scotland are now turned master- 
ful thieves and ruffians, oppressing the poor by violence, and 
wasting the church, by extorting free quarters from abbeys 
and priories, without either shame or reason. I fear me I shall 
be too late to counsel the abbot to make a stand against these 
daring sorners^-^-I must make haste.’ He struck his mule 
with his riding- wand accordingly ; but, instead of mending 
her pace, the animal suddenly started from the path, and the 
rider’s utmost efforts could not force her forward. 

‘ Art thou, too, infected with the spirit of the times ? ’ said 
the sub-prior; ‘thou wert wont to be ready and serviceable, 
and art now as restive as any wild jack-man dr stubborn heretic 
of them all.’ 

^ While he was contending with the startled animal, a voice, 
like that of a female, chanted in his ear, or at least very close 
to it — 

‘ Good evening, sir priest, and so late as you ride, 

With your mule so fair, and j'our mantle so wide ; 

But ride you through valley, or ride you o’er hill. 

There is one, that has warrant'to wait on you still. 

Back, hack, 

• The volume black ! 

I have a warrant to cany it back.’ 


^ See To Some. Note 5. 
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The Kuh-prior loohctl nround, hut rscither nor brake 
was near which c^ajM conceal an ambuslied songstress. ‘May 
Our Jjady have mercy on me ! ‘ lie siiitl ; ‘ 1 trust my senses have 
not forsaken me ; yet liow my thoughts should arrange them- 
selves into rhymes which I desjusc, and music which I care not 
for, or why there should be the sound of a female voic<f in cans 
in which its melody has been so long inditlcrenk bafiles my 
comprebension, and almost realises tbe vision of Philip the 
Siicnstan, Come, good mule, betake thee to the imth, and let 
us lienee wliilc our judgment serves ns,’ 

But the mule stood as if it had been rooted to the spot, 
hacked from the jioint to which it was })rcssed by its rider, and 
by her ears laid close into lier neck, and her eyes almost start- 
ing from their sockets, testified that she was under great terror. 

IThile the sub-prior, h}' alternate threats and soothing, en- 
deavoured to reclaim tlic wa 3 'ward animal to her dut}', the wild 
musical voice was again heard clo.se bc-side him : 

‘ 'Wlml lio ! sulk-prior, nnd c-imc you Put hero 
To conjure a book from a de.i<l woman’s bier ? 

Sail! you, nnd s-avo you, be wary nnd wise, 

Ride b-nci: with tbe*l>ook, or you’ll pay for your prize. 

Back, back. 

There 's de.ith in the track ! 

In the name of my master, I bid thee bear back/ 

‘In the name of mv Ma.ster,’ .said the a.stonished monk, ‘that 
name before which all thing.s cretited tremble, I conjure thee to 
say what thou art that hauntest me thus 1 ’ 

The same voice replied — 

‘ That which is neither ill nor well, 

That which belongs not to Heaven nor to hell, 

A wreath of the must, n bubble of the stream, 

’Twixt a waking thought and a sleeping dream; , 

A form that men spy 
With the lialf-shnt eye, 

In the beams of the setting sun, am I.’ 

, ‘ This is more than simple fantasy,’ said the suh-prior, roiis- 
mg himself ; though, notwithstanding the natural hardihood of 
his temper, the sensible presence of a supernatural being so 
near him failed not to make his blood run cold and his bait 
bristle. ‘I charge tbee,’ be said aloud, ‘be tbine errand what 
it will, to depart and trouble me no more ! False spirit, thou 
canst not appal any save those who do the work negligently.’ 

The voice immediately answered — 
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‘ Vainly, sir prior, wouldst thou bar me my right ! 

Like the star when it shoots, I can dart through the night ; 

I can dance on the torrent and ride on the air, 

And travel the world with the bonny nightmare. 

Again, again. 

At the crook of the glen, 

e^Where bickers the hnmie, I ’ll meet thee again.’ 

The road was now apparently left open ; for the mule col- 
lected herself, and changed from her posture of terror to one 
which promised advance, although^ a profase perspiration and 
general trembling of the joints indicated the bodily terror she 
had imdergone. ^ _ • 

‘ I used to doubt the existence of Cahalists and Rosicrucians,’ 
thought the suh-prior, ‘but, by my holy order, I know no 
longer what to say ! My pulse heats temperately, my hand 
is cool, I am fasting from everything but sin, and possessed 
of my ordinary faculties. Either some fiend is permitted to 
bewilder me, or the tales of Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and 
others who treat of occult philosophy are not mthout founda- 
tion. At the crook of the glen 'i 1 could have desired to avoid 
a second meeting, but I am on the service of the church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail again.st me.’ 

He moved around accordingly, but with precaution, and not 
without fear ; for he neither knew the manner in which, or the 
place where, his journey might be next interrupted by his in- 
visible attendant. He descended the glen without interruption 
for about a mile farther, when, just at the spot where the brook 
approached the steep hill, with a winding so abrupt as to leave 
scarcely room for a horse to pass, the mule was again visited with 
the same symptoms of terror which had before interrupted her 
course. Better acquainted than before with the cause of her res- 
tiveness, fhe priest employed no efibrt to make her proceed, but 
addressed himself to the object, which he doubted not was the 
same that had formerly interrupted him, in the words of solemn 
exorcism prescribed by the Church of Rome on such occasions. 

In reply to his demand, the voice again sung : 

‘Men of good are bold as sackless,! 

Men of rude are wild and reckless. 

Lie thou still 

In tlie nook of the hill, 

For those be before thee that wish thee ill.’ 

While the sub-prior listened, with his head turned in the 


* Eachlcss — Innocent. 
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direction from wliicli the sounds seemed to come, he felt as if 
something rushed against him ; and ere he could discover the 
cause, he vras pushed from his saddle vrith gentle but irresistible 
force. Before he reached the ground his senses Tvere gone, and 
he lay long in a state of insensibility ; for the sunset had not 
ceased to gild the top of the distant hill urhen he fell, and when 
he again became conscious of existence the pale moon was gleam- 
ing on the landscape. He awakened in a state of terror, from 
which, for a few minutes, he found it difficult to shake himself 
free. At length he sate up on the grass, and became sensible, 
by repeated exertion, that the only personal injur}’- which he 
had sustained was the numbness arising from extreme cold. 
The motion of something near him made the blood again nm -to 
his heart, and by a sudden effort he started up, and, looking 
around, saw -to ffis relief that the noise was occasioned by the 
footsteps of his o-wn mule. The peaceable animal had remained 
quietly beside her master during his trance, browsing on the 
grass which grew plentifully in that sequestered nook. 

"With some exertion he collected himself remounted the ani- 
mal, and, meditating upon his wild adventure, descended the 
.glen till its junction -uith the broader valley through which the 
Tweed -muds. The drawbridge was readily dropped at his first 
summons; and so much had he won upon the heart of the 
churlish warden, that Peter appeared himself with a lan-tem to 
show the sub-prior his way over the perilous pass. 

‘By my sooth, sir,’ he said, holding the light up to Bather 
Eustace’s face, ‘ you look sorely travelled and deadly pale ; but 
a little matter serves to weary out you men of the cell. I how 
who speak to you — I have ridden, before I was perched up here 
on this pillar betwixt wind and water, it may be thirty Scots 
miles before I broke my fast-, and have had the red of a bramble 
rose in my cheek all the while. But -will you taste some food, 
or a cup of distilled wa-ters 1 ’ 

: ‘I may not,’ said Father Eustace, ‘being under a vow ; but 
I thank you for your kindness, and pray you to give what I 
may not accept -to the next poor pilgrim who comes hither pale 
and fainting, for so it shall be the better both with him here and 
■with you hereafter.’ . 

‘By my faith, and I will do so,’ said Peter Bridge-Ward, 

‘ even for thy sake. It is strange now, how this sub-prior gets 
round one’s heart more than the rest of -these cowled gentry, that 
think of nothing but quaffing and stuffing ! Wife, I say — -vsife, 
we -will give a cup of distilled waters and a crust of bread imto 
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the next pilgrim that conies over ; and ye may kcep^ for ihc 
purpose the gruncls of the last grcyhcard,’ and the ill-hakcd 
bannock whicli the hainis coiiklna cat.’ 

While Peter issued these charitable, and at the same time 
prudent, injunctions, the sub-prior, ^Yhosc mild interference had 
awakened the bridge-ward to such an act of unwonted gener- 
osity, was pacing onward to the monastery. In the iray, he 
had to commune ivith and .subdue his own rebellious liwirt, an 
enemy, he was sensible, more formidable than any wliich the 
external powers of Satan eould place in his way. 

Father Eu.stace had indeed strong temptation to suppress the 
extraordinary incident which had befallen him, winch he ivas 
the more reluctant to confess, because he had passed so .severe a 
judgment upon Father Philip, who, as he was not unwilling to 
allow, had, on his return from Glendearg, encountered obstacles 
somewhat similar to his owm. ^ Of^ this the sub-prior was the 
more convinced when, feeling in his bosom for the book which 
he had brought off from the Tower of Glendearg, he found it 
was amissing, which he could only_ account for b}’’ supposing it 
had been stolen from him during his trance. 

‘ If I confess this strange visitation,’ thought the sub-prior, 
‘ I become the ridicule of all my brethren — I whom the Pnmate 
sent hither to be a watch, as it were, and a check upon their 
follies. I give the abbot an advantage over me which I .shall 
never again recover, and Pleaven only knows how he may abuse 
it,_ in his foolish simplicity, to the dishonour and loss of Holy 
Kirk But then, if I make not true confession of my shame, 
with what face can I again presume to admonish or restrain 
others % Avow, proud heart,’ continued he, addressing himself, 
‘ that the weal of Holy Church interests thee less in this matter 
than thine own humiliation. Yes, Heaven has punished thee 
even in that point in which thou didst deem thyself most 
strong, in thy spiritual pride and thy carnal wisdom. Thou 
hast laughed at and derided the inexperience of thy brethren * 
stoop thyself in turn to their derision; tell what they may 
not believe; afta that which they will ascribe to idle fear, 
or perhaps to idle falsehood ; sustain the disgrace of a silly 
visionary or a wilful deceiver. Be it so ; I vill do my duty and 
make ample confession to my superior. If the discharge of 
this du^ destroys my usefulness in this house, God and Gur 
Lady will send me where I can better serve them.’ 

There was n o little merit in the resolution thus piously and 

* An old-fashioned name for an earthen jar holding spirits. 
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generously formed by Father Eustace. To men of any rank 
the esteem of their order is naturally most dear ; but in the 
monastic establishment, cut off, as the brethren are, jfrom other 
objects of ambition, as well as from all exterior friendship and 
relationship, the place which they hold in the opinion of each 
other is all in all. 

But the consciousness how much he should rejoice the abhot 
and most of the other monks of St. Mary’s, who were impatient 
of the unauthorised yet irresistible control which he was wont 
to exercise in the affairs of the convent, by a confession which 
would put him -in a ludicrous, or perhaps even in a criminal, 
point of view could not weigh with Father Eustace in com- 
parison with the task which his belief enjoined. 

As, strong in his feelings of duty, he approached the exterior 
gate of the monastery, he was surprised to see ‘torches gleaming, 
and men assembled around it, some on horseback, some on foot, 
wlule several of the monks, distinguished through the night by 
their white scapularies, were making themselves busy among 
the crowd. The sub-prior Was received with a unanimous shout 
of joy, which at once made him sensible that he had himself 
been the object of their anxiety. 

‘There he is ! — there he is 1 God be thanked — there he is, 
hale and feir!’ exclaimed the vassals; while the monks ex- 
claimed, ^Te Deum Imidamus; the blood of Thy servants is 
precious in Thy sight I ’ , 

‘"WTiat is the matter, children ? — what is the matter, my 
brethren 1 ’ said Father Eustace, dismounting at the gate. 

‘ Nay, brother, if thou know’st not, we not tell thee till 
thou art in the refectory,’ answered the monks. ‘ Suffice it that 
the lord abbot had ordered these, our zealous and -faithful 
vassals, ins-tantly to_ set forth to guard thee from imminent 
peril. Ye may ungirth your horses, children, and dismiss: 
and to-morrow each who was at this rendezvous may send -to 
the convent kitchen for a quarter of a yard of roast-beef^ and a 
black-jack full of double ale.’ ' . 

The vassals ffispersed with joyful acclamation, and the monks, 
with equal jubilee, conducted the sub-prior into the refectory. 


* See Note G. 



CHAPTER X 


Here we stand ...... 

Woundless and well, may Heaven’s high name he hless’d for ’t ! 

As erst, ere treason couch’d a lance against us. 

, Deckep.. 

N O sooner was the sub-prior hurried into the refectory 
hy his rejoicing companions, than the first person on 
whom he fixed his eye proved to be Christie of the 
Clinthill. He was seated in the chimney-corner, fettered and 
guarded, his features drawn into that air of sul^ and turbid 
resolution with which those hardened in guilt are accustomed 
to. view the approach of punishment. But as the sub-prior drew 
near to him his face assumed a more wild and startled expres- 
sion, while he exclaimed — ‘The devil — the devil himself 
brings the dead back upon the living ! ’ 

‘ Nay,’ said a monk to him, ‘ say rather, that Our Lady foils 
the attempts of the wicked on her faithful servants : our dear 
brother, lives and moves.’ 

‘Lives and moves!’ said the ruffian, rising and shuffling 
towards the sub-prior as well as his chains would permit ; ‘ nay, 
then I will never trust ashen shaft and steel point more. It is 
even so,’ he added, as he gazed on the sub-prior with astonish- 
ment ; ‘ neither wem nor wound — not as much as a rent in his 
frock ! ’ 

‘And whence should my wound have come?’ said Father 
Eustace. 

‘From the good lance that never failed me before,’ replied 
Christie of the Clinthill. 

‘ Heaven absolve thee for thy purpose ! ’ said the suh-prior ; 
‘ wouldst thou have .slain a servant of the altar ? ’ 

‘To choose ! ’ answered Christie. ‘The Fifemen say, an the 
whole pack of ye were slaii^ there were more lost at Flodden.’ 
‘ Villain ! art thou heretic as well as murderer ? ’ 
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‘Not I, by St. Giles/ replied the rider; ‘I listened bKtbeiy 
enongb to the Laird of Monanee, when he told me ye were all 
cheats and knaves ; hut when he would have had me go hear 
one Wiseheart, a gospeller, as.-they call him, he might as well 
have persuaded the wild colt that had flung one rider to , kneel 
down and help another into the saddle.' 

‘There is some goodness about him yet,’ said the sacristan 
to the abbot, who at that moment entered. ‘He refiised to 
hear a heretic preacher.’ 

‘The better for him in the next world,’ answered the abbot. 
‘Prepare for death, my son : we deliver thee over to the secular 
arm of our bailie, for execution on the gallow-hfll by peep of 
light.’ . 

‘ Amen ! ’ said the ruffian ; ‘ ’t is the end I must have come 
by sooner or later ; and what care I whether I feed the crows 
at St. Mary’s or at Carlisle ? ’ 

‘Let me implore your reverend patience for an instant,’ said 

the sub-prior ; ‘ until I shall inquire ’ 

^ ‘ What ! ’ exclaimed the abbot, observing him for the first 
time. ‘ Our dear brother restored to us when his life was 
unhoped for 1 — nay, kneel not to a sinner like me — stand up — 
thou hast my blessing. When this viUain came to the gate, 
accused by his own evil conscience, and crying out he had 
murdered thee, I thought that the pillar of our main aisle had 
Men; no more shall a life so precious be exposed to such risks 
as occur in this Border country ; no longer shall one beloved and 
rescued of Heaven hold so low a station in the church as that 
of a poor sub-prior : I will write by express to the Primate for 
thy speedy removal and advancement.’ 

‘Nay, but let me understand,’ said the sub-prior; ‘did this 
soldier say he had slain me V 

‘That he had transfixed you,’ answered the abbot, ‘in full 
career with his lance ; but it seems he had taken an indifiereht 
aim. But no sooner didst thou fall to the ground mortally 
gored, as he deemed, with his weapon, than our blessed pa- 
troness appeared to him, as he averred ’ 

‘I averred no such thing,’ said the prisoner; ‘I said a 
woman in white interrupted me, as I was about to examine the 
priest’s cassock, for they are usually weU lined; she had a bul- 
rush in her han^ with one touch of which she struck me from 
my horse, as I might strike down a child of four years old with 
an iron mace ; and then, like a singing fiend as she was, she 
sung to me, 
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“ Thank tlie holly-hiisli 

TJiat nods on thy brow ; 

Or with this slender rush 
I had strangled thee now.” 

I gathered myself up lyith teaud difficulty, threw myself on 
f “ysslf ha4ed for 

said the abbot to the sub- 
?hp borSl^fe^ favour thou art witli our blessed patroness, that 
dals^of n guardian of thy patlis. Not since the 

Zr AU «uch grace to any 

?hee suplriority ovei 

Aberbrothwiclf’ ^ ° prepare for thy speedy removal to 

j^as ! my lord and father,’ said the sub-prior ‘ vour words 

S a sffirit ofau^L! baffled sport 

heaViflv unLT p f ? }T *be Protected favourite of the 

vko®“m“ t^ut ’is^fen y™. ®b<“U not con- 

the convent of St. Maty!’ ® ’^^““n in this inferior office in 

what pu^ose^e nouSLd°thpX”’" f?*'tb'ather Eustace, ‘for 
who nevOT did him tyil 1 ’ ^bought of putting to death one 

‘a!id’no''oMtel'*fooTT“ ‘be ruffian, 

remember what vou + ™®uaced tvuce._ Lost thou not 

James, and the black nool of Tof Lord 

me fool enough to wait till tbmi \ Lidst tliou think 
sack and the fork ^ There wptp <= betrayed me to the 
thinks -as little as in ^oiJn? 
deeds: Ithink the devil was ! m^whenl to?k^ 

Lll¥ bavo rememhered the proverb, frit" 

‘And it was solely for that — for thaf rmiv, v ^ ' i r 

mine, uttered in a moment of impatience °l 

was well spoken!’ said Father Euitaoe ’ “ '“gotten ere it 

ChptSe oftheCiinMr'”*" *'^5’ gold orucifa,’ said 

Gracious Heaven ! and could the vpllnw ■r«a 4 - i t . 

mgearth-so far overcome evety iu“e „TwhaT i^^ 
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represented ? Father abhot, I pray, as a dear boon, you will 
deliver this guilty person to my mercy.’ 

‘Nay, brother,’ interposed the sacristan, ‘to your doom if 
you will, not to your mercy. Remember, we are not all equally 
favoured by our blessed Lady, nor is it likely that every frock 
in the convent will serve as a coat of proof when a lance is 
couched against it.’ 

‘For that very reason,’ said the sub-prior, ‘I would not 
that for my worthless self the community were to fall at feud 
with Julian of Avenel, this man’s master.’ 

‘Our Lady forbid!’ said the sacristan; ‘he is a second 
Julian the Apostate.’ ... ' 

■ ‘With our reverend father the abbot’s permission, then,’ 
said Father Eustace, ‘ I desire this man may be free from his 
chains and suffered to depart uninjured. And here, friend,’ he 
added, giving him the golden crucifix, ‘ is the image for which 
thou wert wiUmg to stain thy hands with murder. View it 
well, and may it inspire thee with other and better thoughts 
than those which referred to it as a piece of bullion. Part 
with it, nevertheless, if thy necessities require, and get thee 
one of such coarse substance that mammon shall have no share 
in any of the reflections to which it gives rise. It was the 
bequest of a dear friend to me; but dearer service can it 
never do than that of winning a soul to Heaven.’ ^ ’ 

The Borderer, now freed from his chains, stood gazing alter- 
nately on the sub-prior and on the golden crucifix. ‘By St, 
Giles, said he, ‘ I understand ye not ! An ye give me gold for 
couching my lance at thee, what would you give me to level it 
at a heretic V 

‘ The church,’ said the sub-prior, ‘ will try the effect of her 
spiritual censures to bring these stray sheep into the fold ere 
she employ the edge of the sword of St. Peter.’ . , 

‘Ay, but,’ said the ruffian, ‘they say the Primate recom- 
mends a little strangling and burning in aid both of censure 
and of sword. But fare ye weel I I owe you a life, and it may 
be I 'will not forget my debt.’ 

The bailie now came bustling in, dressed in his blue coat 
and bandaliers, and attended by two or three halberdiers. ‘ I 
have been a thought too late in waiting upon your reverend 
lordship. I am grown somewhat fatter since the field of Pinkie, 
and my leathern coat slips not on so soon as it was wont; but 
the dungeon is ready, and though, as I said, I have been some- 
what late ’ , . . 

^ TOUX — 6 
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■ Here his intended prisoner walked gravely up to the officer’s 
nose, to liis great amazement. , , , 

‘ You have been indeed somewhat late, bailie, said he, and 
' I am greatly obligated to your buff-coat, and to the time you 
took to put it on. If the secular ann had arrived some quar- 
ter of an hour sooner, I had been out of the reach of spiritual 
grace ; but as it is, I -wish you good even, and a safe riddance 
out of your garment of durance, in which you have much the air 
of a hog in armour.’ 

Wroth was the bailie with this comparison, and exclaimed 
in ire — ‘ An it were not for the presence of the venerable lord 

abbot, thou knave ’ ^ * 

‘ Nay, an thou wouldst try conclusions,’ said Christie of the 
Clinthill, ‘ I win meet thee at daybreak by St. Mary’s well.’ 

‘Hardened wretch!’ said Father Eustace, ‘art thou but 
this instant delivered from death, and dost thou so soon nurse 
thoughts of slaughter ? ’ 

‘ I will meet with thee ere it be long, thou knave,’ said the 
bailie, ‘ and teach thee thine oremu^J 

‘ I will meet thy cattle in a moonlight night before that day,’ 
said he of the Clinthill. 

‘I will have thee by the neck one misty morning, thou strong 
thief,’ answered the secular officer of the church. 

‘Thou art thyself as strong a thief as ever rode,’ retorted 
Christie ; ‘ and if the worms were once feasting on that fat car- 
cass of thine, 1 might well hope to have thine office, by favour 
of these reverend men.’ 

‘A cast of their office, and a cast of mine, ’ answered the 
bailie; ‘a cord and a confessor, that is all thou wilt have 
'from us.’ 

' "Sirs,’ said the sub-prior, observing that his brethren began 
to take more interest than was exactly decorous in this wran- 
gling betwixt justice and iniquity, ‘ I pray you both to depart. 
Master bailie, retire with your halberdiers, and trouble not the 
man whom we have dismissed. And thou, Christie, or what- 
• ever be thy . name, take thy departure, and remember thou 
owest thy life to the lord abbot’s clemency.’ 

' ‘ Nay, as to that,’ answered Christie, ‘ I judge that I owe it 
;to your own ; but impute it to whom ye list, I owe a life among 
ye, and there is an end.’ And, whistling as he went, he left the 
apa^ent, seeming as if he held the life which he had forfeited 
not'worthy farther thanks. 

‘Obstinate even to brutaliiy!’ said Father Eustace; ‘and 
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yefc, ■wlio knows liufc some better ore may lie under so rude an 
exterior V 

‘ “ Save a tbief from tlie gallows,” ’ said tbe sacristan — ‘ you 
know the rest of the proverb ; and admitting, as may Heaven 
grant, that our lives and limbs are safe from this outrageous 
knave, who shall ensure our meal and our malt, our herds and 
our flocks ? ’ 

‘^Iarr3% that will I, my brethren,’ vSaid an aged monk ‘Ah, 
brethren, you little know what may be made of a repentant 
robber. In Abbot Ingelram’s days — ay, and I remember them 
as it were yesterday — the freebooters were the best welcome 
men. that came to St. Mary’s. Ay, they paid tithe of every 
drove that they brought over from the South ; and because 
they were something lightly come by, I have known them make, 
the tithe a seventh — that is, if their confessor knew his business. 
Ay, when we saw from the tower a score of fat bullocks or a 
drove of sheep coming down the valley, with two or three stout 
men-at-arms behind them, "with their glittering steel caps, and 
their hkck-jacks, and their long lances, the good Lord Abbot 
Ingelram was wont to say — he was a meriy man — “ There come 
the tithes of the spoilers of the Egyptians ’ Ay, and I have 
seen the famous John the Armstrang — a fair man he was and 
a goodly, the more pity that hemp was ever heckled for him — 

I have seen him come into the abbey church with nine tassels 
of gold in his boimet, and ever}- tassel made of nine English 
nobles, and he would go from chapel to chapel, and from image 
to image, and from altar to altar, on his Imees — and leave here 
a tassel, and there a noble, tiU there was as little gold on his 
bonnet as on my hood : you will find no such Border thieves 
now ! ’ 

‘No, truly. Brother Nicolas,’ answered the abbot; ‘they 
are more apt to take any gold the church has left than to 
bequeath or bestow any ; and for cattle, beshrew me if I think 
they care whether beeves have fed on the meadows of Lanercost 
Abbey or of St. Mary’s ! ’ 

‘There is no good thing left in them,’ said Bather Nicolas ; 
‘they are clean naught. Ah, the thieves that I have seen ! — 
such proper men ! and as pitifiil as proper, and as pious as 
pitiful!' 

‘ It sHUs not talking of it. Brother Nicolas,’ said the abbot; 

‘ and I wiU. now dismiss you, my brethren, holding your meet- 
ing upon this our inquisition concerning the danger of our 
reverend sub-prior inst^d of the attendance on the lauds this 
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evening. Yet let tlie bells be duly rung for tbe edification of 
the laymen without, and also that tbe novices may give due 
reverence. And now, benedicHe, brethren' Tlie cellarer Mil 
bestow on each a grace-cup and a morsel as ye pass the buttery, 
for ye have been turraoiled and anxious, and dangerous it is to 
fall asleep in such case with empt}'^ stomach.' 

‘ Gratias agimus quani maxmas, domine revercndissime 1 ’ 
replied tbe brethren, departing in their due order. 

But the sub-prior remained beliind, and falling on Iiis knees 
before the abbot, as he was about to withdraw, craved him to 
hear under the seal of confes.sion tbe adventures of the day. 
The reverend lord abbot yawned, and would have' alleged 
fatigue ; but to Father Eustace, of all men, he was ashamed to 
^show indilFerence in his religious duties. . The confession there- 
^fore proceeded, in which Father Eustace told all the extraordinary 
circumstances which had befallen him during the journey. And 
being questioned by the abbot, whether he was not conscious of 
any secret sin, through w’hich he might have been subjected for 
a time to the delusions of evil spirits, the sub-prior admitted 
with frank avowal that he thought he might have deserved 
such penance for having judged with unfratemal rigour of the 
report of Father Philip, the sacristan. 

‘ Heaven,’ said the penitent, ‘ may have been willing to con- 
vince me, not only that He can at pleasure open a communication 
betwixt us and beings of a different, and, as we word it, super- 
natural class, but also to punish our pride of superior wisdom, 
or superior courage, or superior learning.’ 

It is well said that virtue is its own reward ; and I question 
if duly was ever more completely recompensed than by the. 
audience which the reverend abbot so unwillingly yielded to 
the confession of the sub-prior. To find the object of his fear, 
shall we say, or of his envy, or of both, accusing himself of the 
very error with which he had so tacitly charged him, was a 
corroboration of the abbot’s judgment, a soothing of his pride, 
and an allaying of his fears. The sense of triumph, however, 
rather increased than diminished his natural good-humour; 
and so far was Abbot Boniface from being disposed to tyraimise 
over his sub-prior in consequence of this discovery, that in his 
exhortation he hovered somewhat ludicrously betwixt the natural 
expression of his own gratified vanity and his tunid reluctance 
to hurt the feelings of Father Eustace. 

‘My brother,’ said he, ex cathedra, ‘it cannot have escaped 
your judicious observation that we have often declined . our own 
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judgment in favour of your opinion, even about those matters 
which most nearly concerned the community. Nevertheless, 
grieved would we be could j'ou think that we did this either 
because we deemed our o^vn opinion less pregnant, or our wit 
more shallow, than that of our other brethren. For it was done 
exclusively to give our younger brethren, such as your much- 
esteemed self, my dearest brother, that courage which is 
necessary to a free deliverance of jmur opinion; we ofttimes 
setting apart our proper judgment, that our inferiors, and 
especially our dear brother the sub-prior, may be comforted 
and encouraged in proposing valiantly ms own thoughts. Which 
our deference and humility may, in some sort, have produced in 
your mind, most reverend brother, that self-opinion of parts and 
knowledge which hath led unfortunately to your over-estimating 
■your own faculties, and therebj'- subjecting yourself, as is but too 
visible, to the japes and mockeries of evil spirits. For it is 
assured that Heaven always holdeth us in the least esteem 
when we deem of ourselves most highly ; and also, on the other 
hand, it may be that we have somewhat departed from what 
became our high seat in this abbej^, in suffering ourselves to 
be too much guided, and even, as it were, controlled, by the 
voice of our inferior. "V^erefore,’ continued the lord abbot, 
‘in both of us such faults shall and must be amended — you 
hereafter presuming less upon your gifts and^ carnal wisdom, 
and I taking heed not so easily to relinquish mine own opinion 
for that of one lower in place and in office. Nevertheless, we 
would not that we should thereby lose the high advantage 
which we have derived, and may yet derive, from your wise 
counsel, which hath been so often recommended to us by our 
most reverend Primate. Wherefore, on affairs of high moment, 
we will call you to our presence in private, and listen to your 
opinion, which, if it shall agree with our own, we will deliver to 
the chapter as emanating directly from ourselves ; thus sparing 
you, dearest brother, that seeming victor j'" which is so apt to 
engender spiritual pride, and avoiding ourselves the tempta- 
tion of falling into that modest facility of opinion whereby our 
office is lessened and our person — ^ were that of consequence — 
rendered less important in the eyes of the community over 
which we preside.’ 

Notwithstanding the high notions which, as a' rigid Catholic, 
Father Eustace entertained of the sacrament of confession, as 
his church calls it, there was some danger that a sense of the 
ridiculous might have stolen on him, when he heard his superior, 
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mm&ell of the .sub-prior s wi.scloii) and cxperhuu’f while he 

should take the wliolo credit to himself. Vct'his’eonVcience 
imniediately told him that, he was right. '-<^»nhcience 

I should have thouglit more/ lie rdketed, ‘of iho .‘Spiritual 
superior and ]es.s of tlie individual. I dmilH have sprSd my 
mantle over^ the frai ties of my .spiritual father, and Joml-hab 

^ character, and, of couivc to e.Ktend his 

utility among the brethren, as well as with others. The abbot 
cannot be humbled without the community being liurnbled in < 
his person. Her boast is, that over all lior c*hildrer Si v 
oyer those called to places of distinction, .she cuir/liSt f c 
gifts nhicli are neecssar)^ to render them illustrious ’ 

Actuated by these sentiments, Father Eustace frankiv as 
sented to the charge which his .superior ovot. fl, ^ ^ 
of authority, had mther intimatod Si^made ind 
humble acquiescence in any mode of cj n™t uio," ^ f 
which might he most aoreeable to fl.a ta J n ^ 

best remove fi-om himsff Ttonpta iorl‘‘„^ 
wisdom. He then prayed tlie rciS d 
such penance as might best suit hi« ^ 
same time that he bad already fasted the whole 

of gmng him credit for his ahstinei ce ^ ‘ ft 
penances, fasts, and vighs of wliirli xvf « i 

onlytogeneratealrsand fumes of vanity as tending 

the stomach into the head do but ^ ^ froiu 

and self-opinion. It is meetand beseemTn"'’tbS '"*• 
undergo fasts and vigils ; for some Sf * novices should 

must fast and young stomachs maykest endm7;f'°T“5'^ 
in them it abates wicked thoutrlit/ «,!?+i ® ®oside.s, 

dehghts. But, reverend brSffS tool fo 
and mortified to the world, as I and ^ 

erogation, and is but the matter of spirituSf’riSfl^^^ 

I enjoin thee, most reverend brother on fn +i ^ 

dnnk two cups at least of good wine eatm^t^ftl^l buttery, and . 

morsel, such as may best fuit thy taste an^S i 
respect that thine opinion of thv and stomach. And in 

made thee less comformable to hath at times 

^veaker and less learned brethren, I enioln 

hour to bis narra Jn coi^3fS ^bili'|^”^S,%Sn" 
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the times of our venerable predecessor, Abbot Ingelram, on 
■whose soul may Heaven have mercy I And for such holy 
exercises as may further advantage your soul, and expiate the 
faults -whereof you have contritely and humbly avowed yourself 
goilt}-, -we -vvill ponder upon that matter, and announce our -will 
unto you the next morning.’ 

It -was remarkable that, after this memorable evening, the 
feelings of the -worthy abbot towards his adviser -were much 
more kindly and friendly than when he deemed the sub-prior 
the impeccable and infaUible person in whose garment of virtue 
and -wisdom no flaw was to be discerned. It seemed as if this 
avowal of his o-wn imperfections had recommended Father 
Eustace to the friendship of the superior, although at the same 
■time this increase of benevolence was attended with some 
circumstances which, to a man of the sub-prior’s natural eleva- 
tion of mind and temper, were more grievous than even under- 
going the legends of the dull and verbose Father Nicolas. For 
instance, the abbot seldom mentioned him to the other monks 
■without designing him ‘ our beloved Brother Eustace, poor man \ ’ 
and now and then he used to warn the younger brethren against 
the snares of vainglory and spiritual pride, which Satan sets^ for 
the more rigidly righteous, with such looks and demonstrations 
as did all but expressly designate the sub-prior as one who 
Imd faUen at one tune under such delusions. Upon these occa- 
sions it required aU the votive obedience of a monk, aU the phi- 
losophical discipline of the schools, and all the patience of a 
Christian, to enable Father Eustace to endure -the pompous and 
patronising parade of his honest but somewhat thick-headed 
superior. He began himself to be desirous of leaving "the 
monastery, or at least he manifestly declined "ix) interfere with 
its affairs in that marked and authoritative manner which he 
had at first practised. 



CHAPTER XI 


You call this education, 'do you not ? 

Why, ’t is the forced march of a herd of bullocks 
Before a shouting drover. The glad van 
Move on at ease, and pause a vhilc to snatch 
j^assing morsel from the dc;ry greensward ; 

"WMc all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 
Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard 
That cripples in the rear. 

Old Play. 


T WO or three years glided on, during which the storm of 
the approaching alteration in church government be- 
^ came each day louder and more perilous. Otvin*^ to 
the circumstances which we have intimated in tlie end of^the 
last chapter, the Suh-Prior Eustace appeared to have altered con- 
siderably his habits of life. He afforded, on all e:Saordinan^ 
onions, to the abbot, whether privately or in the assembled 
chapter, the support of ks wisdom and exiierience: but in his 
ordinary habits he seemed now to live more for himself, and less 
for the community, thaii had been his former practice. 

He ofen absented himself for whole days from the convent : 
and as the adventure of Glendearg dwelt deeply on his memoiy 
■he was repeateifry induced to visit that lonely tower, and to take 
an mterest in the o^hans who had their shelter under its roof 

if f f ^^ether the volume 

wkeh he had lost, whp so strangely preserved from the lance of 

the murdCTer, had again found its way back to the Tower of GIpd 
dearg. It was strange,’ he thought, ‘ that a spirit,’ for suS he 
could not help judging the being whose voice he had heard 
shoidd on the one side seek the advancement of here.sy and on 
^9 save the life of a zealous Catholfc priest.’ 

ants of tk f ® f f ikiabit- 

could he learn that the conv 
of the translated Scriptures for which he made such kliSnt 
inquiry had again been seen by any of them. ^ 
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■' In tile meanwliile, the good father’s occasional visits vrere 
of no small consequence to Edward Glendinning and to Mary 
Avenel. The former displayed a power of apprehending and 
retaining whatever was taught him which fiUed Father Eustace 
with admiration. He was at once acute and industrious, alert 
and accurate — one of those rare combinations of talent and 
industry which are seldom united. 

It was the earnest desire of Father Eustace that the ■ excel- 
lent quahties thus early displayed by Edward should he dedi- 
cated to the service of the church, to which he thought the 
youth’s OAvn consent might he easily obtained, as he was of a 
calm, contemplative, retired habit, and seemed to consider 
knowledge as the principal object, and its enlargement^ as the 
^eatest pleasure, in life. As to the mother, the suh-prior had 
httle doubt that, trained as she was to view the morks of St. 
Mary’s with such profound reverence, she would be but too 
happy in an opportunity of enrolling one of her sons in its 
honoured community. But the good father proved to be mis- 
taken in both these particulars. 

■ When he spoke to Elspeth Glenduming of that^ which a 
mother best loves to hear, the proficiency and abilities of her 
son, she listened with a delighted ear. But when Father 
Eustace hinted at the duty of dedicating to the service of 
the church talents which seemed fitted to defend and adorn 
it, the dame endeavoured always to shift the subject; and 
when pressed farther, enlarged on her own incapacity, as a 
lone woman, to manage the feu, on the advantage which her 
neighbours of the township were often taking of her unpro- 
tected state, and on the wish she had that Edward might fill his 
father’s place, remain in the tower, and close her eyes. 

On such occasions the sub-prior would answer that, even in 
a worldly point of view, the welfare of the family would be best 
consulted by one of the sons entering into the community of 
St. Mary’s, as it was not to be supposed that he would fail to 
afford his family the important protection which he could then 
easily extend towards them. What could be a more pleasing 
prospect than to see him high in honour 1 or what more sweet 
than to have the last duties rendered to her by a son revered 
for his holiness of life and exemplary manners ? Besides, he 
endeavoured to impress upon the dame that her eldest son, 
Halbert, whose bold temper and headstrong indulgence of a 
wandering humour rendered him incapable of learning, was, 
for that reason, as well as that he was her eldest-born, fittest 
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t<) hustle through the afTain? of the world and manage the 
httle fief. ^ 

Elspeth durst not directly di.?sent from what was proposed 
for fear of giving displeasure, and yet she always })ad some- 
thing to say against it. ‘ Halbert,’ she said, ‘ was not like any 
of the neighbour boy.s : he was taller by the hc.ad, and stronger 
by the half than any boy of his y^irs within the halidomc. 
But he was fit for no iipceful work that could be densod. If 
he liked a book ill, he liked a plough or a pattle won^e. He had 
scoured his father's old broadsword, suspended it bv a belt 
round his waist, and seldom stirred without it He was a 
sweet boy and a gentle if .spoken fair, but cross him and' he 
wa^ a bom devil In a word ’ she .said, bursting into tears, 
depnve me of Edward, good father, and ye bereave my house 
of prop and pillar; for my heart tells me that Halbert will 
tate to his father’s gates, and die his father^ death ' ^ 

AYhen the conver^tion came to this crisis, the good- 
htmoured monk was always content to drop the dlscusrion for 
the time, ^stmg some opportumt)' would occur of removing 

leaving tbe mother, the sub-prior addressed himself 
to the son, ammatmg his seal for knowledge, and nointW oS 

or7er^rfou”nffe SSf to toSVol^ 

had ekibited. Edward pleaded"? wan\ of"?/*''?® 

to so .serious a profession, his relScSTcP fi f vocation 

and other ohjec-tioiLs, which the sub n?? / mother, 

^ ; I plainly perceim,’ he -Sfd o^e^fv^f 
that the devil has his factors ^ answer to them, 

are equally, or alas i the fnrmov. Heaven, and that they 

bespeaking for’ their 'master the fi?t 
young ma°n, that neitherfdleness f 1 

the love of worldly gain and worim? licentious pleasure, nor 
with which the greatTisher of 

^uses of your declining the ^reerti T the 

But above all, I trust -XvTpii iiicite you. ' 

superior knowledge, a sin with wI^p^ vamty of 

ficiency in leamSg ^ made pro- 

into the awful hazard of h^ln^to 

that the pride of knowledge should intofy^X Sintr 
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to the voice of heretics.’ Edward Glendinning listened to 
the rebuke with a do^vncast look, and failed not, when it was 
concluded, eaniestl)' to %’indicate himself from the charge of 
having pushed his studies into any subjects which the church 
inhibited; and so the monk was left to form vain conjectures 
respecting the cause of his reluctance to embrace the monastic 
state. 

It is an old proverb, used by Chaucer, and quoted by Eliza- 
beth, that ‘ The greatest clerks are not the 'ivisest men ’ ; and it 
is as true as if the poet had not rh3med or the queen reasoned 
on it. If Father Eustace had not had his thoughts turned so 
much to the progress of heresy, and so little to wliat was piassing 
in the tower, he might have read, in the speaking eyes of Mary 
Avenel, now a girl of fourteen or fifteen, reasons which might 
disincline her youthful companion towards the monastic vows. 
I have said, that she also was a promising pupil of the good 
&ther, upon whom her innocent and infantine beauty had an 
effect of which he was himself, perhaps, unconscious. Her rank 
and expectations entitled her to be taught the arts of reading 
and writing ; and each lesson which the monlc assi^ed her was 
conned over in company with Edward, and by him explained 
and re-explained, and again illustrated, until she became perfectly 
mistress of it. 

In the beginning of their studies, Halbert had been their 
school^ companion. But the boldness and impatience of his 
disposition soon quarrelled with an occcupation in which, with- 
out assiduity and unremitted attention, no progress was to be 
expected. The sub-prior’s visits were at irregular intervals, 
and often weeks would intervene between them, in which case 
Halbert was sure to forget all that had been prescribed for him 
to learn, and much which he had partly acquired before. His 
deficiencies on these occasions gave him pain, but it was not of 
that sort which produces amenfinent. 

For a time, like all who are fond of idleness, he endeavoured 
to detach the attention of his brother and Mary Avenel from 
their taslq rather than to learn his own, and such dialogues as 
the following would ensue : — 

‘ Take your bonnet, Edward, and make haste ; the Laird of 
Cohnslie is at the head of the glen with his hounds.’ 

‘I care not, Halbert,’ answered the younger brother; ‘two 
brace of dogs may loll a deer without my being there to see 
them, and I must help Mary Avenel with her lesson.’ 

‘ Ay ! you will labour at the monk’s lessons till you turn 
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ouuuj' uujH iusHuii 3 It Win wiKC me ’ ■ • . - 

sorry I ain so dullj for if I could get my 
I should like to go with you.’ 

‘Should you indeed?’ said Halhert; ‘then I will wait for 
yo^ and’ what is more, I will try to get my lesson also.’ 

With a smile and a sigh he took up the primer, and began 
hea’nly to con over the task which had been assi»mcd liim 
As if banished from the society of the two others, £e sat sad 
and solitary in one of the deep window-recesses • and after in 
vmn strugglmg with the diffimilties of his toS ind hif cSin 
clmation to learn it, he found himself involuntarily engaged in 

Feeling most acutely, yet irmorant nf ^ i 
of his own emotions Ha1t>pr+^^ m ^ mature and source 

upon this quSt scene f S to look 

him, and exclaimed aloud ’‘To 

and the dreamers that make thpm ? ^ bequeath all books, 

rons would come un thp o-lpn « ^ a score of South- 

*Ws muttering and kibbling is“woA?™ 

withs^rise°while1iewe^t°nn^^>T^^^®'^’ looked at Halbert 
swelling, and’ the tears startino'^+^ great animation, his features 
Mary, I wish a Lo^^^ be spoke. ‘ Yes, 

day; and you should see one eood this veiy 

do more to protect vnn flinTp n sword, 

“dS£? T -r “ SS-- 

vehemence, but instently replied 
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Halbert, because you do not get your lesson so fast as Edward 
can j and so am 1, for I am as stupid as you. But come, and 
Edward shall sit betwixt us and teach us.’ 

‘He shall not teach said Halbert, in the same angry 
mood ; ‘ I never can teach him to do anything that is honourable 
and manly, and he shall not teach me any of his monkish tricks. 
I hate the monks, with their drawling nasal tone like so many 
frogs, and their long black petticoats like so many women, and 
their reverences, and their lordships, and their lazy vassals, that 
do nothing but paddle in the mire "with plough and harrow, from 
Yule to Michaelmas. I will call none lord but him who ^Years 
a sword to make his title good ; and I will call none man but 
Iiim that can bear liimself manlike and masterful.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, peace, brother ! ’ said Edward. * If such 
words were taken up, and reported out of the house, they would 
be our mother’s ruin’ 

‘ Report them yourself, then, and they will be your making, 
and nobody’s marring save mine own. Sajr that Halbert Glen- 
dinning will never be vassal to an old man with a cowl and shaven 
crown, while there are twenty barons who wear casque and plume 
that lack bold followers. Let them grant you these wnetched 
acres, and much meal may they bear you to make your brochan ! ’ 
He left the room hastily, but instantly returned, and continued 
to speak with the same tone of quick and irritated feeling. ‘ And 
you need not think so much, neither of you, and especially ypu, 
Edward, need not think so much of your parchment book there, 
and your cunning in reading it. By my faith, I will soon learn 
to read as well as you ; and — for I know a better teacher than 
your griin old mohlv, and a better book than his printed breviary 
-^ and since ymu hke scholar-craft so well, Mary Avenel, you 
shall see whether Edward or I have most of it.’ He left the 
apartment, and came not again. 

‘ What can be the matter with him 1 ’ said Mary, following 
Halbert with her eyes ftom the window, as with hasty and 
unequal steps he ran up the wild glen. ‘Where can your 
brother be going, Edward ? what book 1 — what teacher does 
he talk of?’ 

‘It avails not guessing,’ said Edward. ‘Halbert is angry, 
he feows not why, and speaks of he Imows not what ; let us go 
again to our lessons, and he ^riU come home when he has tired 
himself with scrambling among the crags as usual.’ 

But Mary’s anxietj’’ on account of Halbert seemed more 
deeply rooteft She declined prosecuting the task in which. 
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they had been so pleasingly engaged, under the excuse of a 
hea^che; nor could Edward prevail upon her to resume it 
again that morning. 

Meanwhile Halbert, his head unhonneted, his features swelled 
with jealous anger, and the tear stiU in his eye, sped up the 
wild and upper extremity of the little valley of Glendearg with 
the speed of a roebuck, choosing, as if in desperate defiance of 
the difficulties of the way, the wildest and most dangerous 
paths, and voluntarily exposing himself a hundred times to 
dangers which he might have escaped by turning a little aside 
fi-om them. It seemed as if he wished his course to be as 
straight as that of the. arrow to its mark 

He arrived at length in a narrow and secluded clench, or 
deep ravine, which ran down into the valley, and contributed 
a scanty rivulet to the supply of the brook with which Glen- 
dearg is watered. Up this he sped with the same precipitate 
haste which had marked his departure firom the tower ; nor did 
he pause and look around until he had reached the '’fountain 
from which the rivulet had its rise. 


Here Halbert stopt short, and cast a gloomy, and almost 
a tnghtened, glance around him. A huge rock rose in front 
from a cleft of which grew a wild holly-free, whose dark ^een 
branches rustled over the spring which arose beneath. The 
bante on either ^^nd rose so high, and approached each other 
so closely, that it was only when the sun was at its meridian 

rays could 

reach the bottom of the chasm m which he stood. But it was 
now summer and the hour was^ noon, so that the unwonted 
reflection of the sun was dancum in the pellucid fountain 
^ It is the s^son and the hour, ^ said Halbert to himself : 
and now I — I might soon become wiser than Edward with 
all his pams 1 Mary should see whether he alone is fit to be 
consulted and to sit by her side, and hang over Lr arshe 
reads, and point out tyeiy word and every letter. And she 
loves me better than him — I am sure she does, for she comes 
of noble bloo^ and sco^ sloth and cowardice. And do I my- 

and cowardly as any priest of them 
A 7 ^ j ^ should I fear to call upon this form — this shane ? 
^eady have I endured the visio^ and why not again ? wLt 
can 1^0 to me, who am a man of lith and limb and have bv 

my heart beat, do my hairs 

t 1 a painted shadow, a^ how 

sOouid I face a band of Southrons in flesh and blood « By 
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the soul of the first Glendiiming, I -svill make proof of the 
charm ! ’ 

He cast the leathern brogue or buskin firom his right foot, 
planted himself in a firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and 
fi^ looking around to collect his resolution, he bowed three 
times deliberately towards the holly-tree, and as often to the 
little fountain, repeating at the same time, with a determined 
voice, the following rh}Tne ; — 

‘ Thrice to the holly brake, 

Thrice to the vrell ; 

I bid thee awake, 

"White Maid of Avenel ! 

hToon gleams on the lake, 

Noon glows on the fell ; 

"Wake thee, 0 wake, 

"White Maid of Avenel ! ’ 

These lines were hardly uttered, when there stood the figure 
of a female clothed in white, within three steps of Halbert 
Glendinning. 

I guess, ’t was frightful there to see 

A lady richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly. ^ 


^ Coleritlge’s OJirisiaiel. 



CHAPTER XII 


There ’s something in that ancient superstition, 

Which, erring as it is, our fancy loves. 

The spring that, with its thousand crystal bubbles, 
Bursts from the bosom of some desert rock 
In secret solitude, may well be deem’d 
The haunt of something purer, more refined, 

And mightier than ourselves. 

OZd Flay. 


Y OTJNGr Haltert Grlendinning had scarcely pronounced 
the mystical rh3rmes, than, as we have mentioned in 
the conclusion of the last chapter,, an appearance as of 
a beautiful female dressed in white stood within two yards of 
him. His terror for the moment overcame his natural courage, 
as well as the strong resolution which he had formed that me 
figure which he had now twice seen should not a third time 
daunt him. But it would seem there is something thrilling and 
abhorrent to flesh and blood in the consciousness that we 
stand in presence of a being in form like to ourselves, but so 
different in faculties and nature that we can neither understand 
its purposes nor calculate its means of pursuing them. 

Halbert stood silent and gasped for breath, his hairs erecting 
themselves on his head, his mouth open, his eyes fixed, and, 
as the sole remaining sign of his late determined purpose, his 
sword pointed towards the apparition. At len^h, with a 
voice of ineffable sweetness, the l^ite Lady — for by that name 
we shall d.istinguish this being — sung, or rather chanted, the 
following lines : — 

‘ Yontb. of tbe dark eye, wherefore didst thou call me ? 

Wherefore art thou here, if terrors can appal thee ? 

He that seeks to deal with us must know no fear nor failing : 

To coward and churl our speech is dark, our gifts are unavailing. 

The breeze that brought me hither now must sweep Egyptian ground, 
The fleecy cloud on which I ride for Araby is bound ; 

The fleecy cloud is drifting by, the breeze sighs for my stay, 

For I must sail a thou.sana miles before the close of day.’ 
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The astonishment of Halbert began once more to give ■rt'ay 
to his resolution, and he gained voice enough to say, though 
vdth a faltering accent, ‘ In the name of God, what art thou 1 ' 
The answer was in melody of a different tone and measure ; 

‘ What I am I must not show. 

What 1 am thou couldst not know. 

Something betwixt heaven and hell, 

Something that neither stood nor fell. 

Something that through thy wit or will 
!May work thee good, may work thee ill. 

Neither substance quite, nor shadow, 

Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 

Dancing by the haunted spring, 

Hiding on the whirlwind’s 'wing ; 

Aping in fantastic fashion 
Every change of human passion, 

■\Vhile o’er our frozen minds they pass, 

Like shadows from the mirror’d glass. 

Wayward, fickle is our mood, 

Hovering betwixt had and good, ^ 

Happier than brief-dated man. 

Living twenty times liis span ; 

Ear less happy, for wo have 
Help nor hope beyond the grave ! 

Man awakes to jo}' or sorrow ; 

Ours the sleep that knows no morrow. 

This is all that I can show. 

This is all that thou mayest know.’ 

The White Lady paused, and appeared to await an answer ; 
hut, as Halbert hesitated how to frame his speech, the vision 
seemed gradually to fade, and became more and more incor- 
poreal Justly guessing this to be a symptom of her disap- 
pearance, Halbert compelled himself to say, ‘ Lady, when I 
saw you in the glen, and when you brought back the black 
book of Mary of Avenel, thou didst say I should one day learn 
to read it.’ 

The White Lady replied — 

‘ Ay ! and I taught thee the word and the spell, 

To waken me here by tbe Fairies’ Well. 

But tbou hast loved the heron and hawk. 

More than to seek my haunted walk ; 

And thou hast loved the lance and the sword. 

More than good text and holy word ; 

And thou hast loved the deer to track, 

More than the lines and the letters black ; 

And thou art a muger of moss and of wood. 

And scomest the nurtur» of gentle blood.’ 

VOL. X — 7 
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‘I mil do so no longer, fair maiden,’ said Halbert. ‘ I desire 
to learn, and tbou didst promise me that, when I did so desire, 
thou wouldst be mj’- helper ; I am no longer afraid of thy pres- 
ence, and I am no longer regardless of instruction.’ As he 
uttered these words, the figure of the White Maiden grew gradu- 
ally as distinct as it had been at first ; and what had wellnigh 
faded into an ill-defined and colourless shadow again assumed 
an appearance at least of corporeal consistency, although the hues 
were less vivid, and the outline of the figure less distinct and 
defined — so at least it seemed to Halbert — than those of an 
ordinary inhabitant of the earth. ‘Wilt thou grant my re- 
quest,’ he said, ‘ fair lady, and give to my keeping the holy 
hook which Mary of Avenel has so often wept fori’ 

The White Lady replied — 

‘ Thy craven fear my truth, accused, 

Thine idlehood my trust abused. 

He that draws to harbour late, 

Must sleep without, or burst the gate. 

There is a star for thee winch bum’d, 

Its influence wanes, its course is turn’d ; 

Valour and constancy alone 

Can bring thee back the chance that’s flown.’ 

‘ If I have been a loiterer, lady/ answered young Glendin- 
ning, ‘thou shalt now find me willing to press forward with 
double speed. Other thoughts have filled my mind, other 
thoughts have engaged my heart, within a brief period — and 
by Heaven, other occupations shall henceforward fill up my 
time. I have lived in this day the space of years : I came 
hither a boy I Avill return a nian — a man such as may con- 
verse not only with his own kind but with whatever God per- 
mits to be visible to him. I wiU learn the contents of that 
mysterious volume ; I wiU learn why the Lady of Avenel loved 
it, why the priests feared, and would have stolen, it ; why thou 
didst twice recover it from their hands. What mystery is 
wrapt in it 1 Speak, I conjure thee ! ’ The lady assumed an 
air peculiarly sad and solemn, as, drooping her head and folding 
her arms on her bosom, she replied — 

‘ "Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ! 

Happiest they of human race. 

To whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 

To lift the latch, and force the way 
And better had they ne’er been bom. 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.’ 
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‘ Give me tlie volume, lad}-,’ said young Glendinning. 
'They call me idle — they call me dull: in this pursuit my 
industry shall not fail, nor, vrith God’s blessing, shall my under- 
standing. Give me the volume.’ 

The apparition again replied — 

‘ Slnny a fatliom dark and deep 
1 have laid the book to sleep ; 

Ethereal fires around it glo\ring, 

Ethereal music ever flooring, 

The sacred pledge of Heav’n 
All thinm revere, 

Each in his sphere, 

Save man, for "whom ’t was giv’n. 

Lend thj’ hand, and thou shalt spy 
Things ne’er seen bj' mortal eye.* 

Halbert Glendinning boldly reached his hand to the White 
Lady. 

‘ Fearest thou to go -with me 1 ’ she said, as his hand trembled 
at the soft and cold touch of her otm — 


‘ Fearest thou to go with me ? 

Still it is free to thee 
A peasant to dwell ; 

Thou mayest drive the dull steer, 
And chase the king's deer, 

But never more come neat 
This haunted well.’ 


‘ If what thou sayest be true,’ said the undaunted boy, my 
destinies are higher than thine own. There shall be neither 
■well nor wood which I dare not visit. Ho fear of aught, 
natural or supernatural, shall bar my path through my native 
vaUey.’ 

He had scarce uttered the words, when they both descended 
Jirough the earth with a rapidity which took away Halbert’s 
breath and every other sensation, saving that of being hurried 
on with the utmost velocity. At len^h they stopped with a 
shock so sudden that the mortal joumeyer through this un- 
mown space must have been thrown down with violence had 
he not been upheld by his supernatural companion. 

V more than a minute ere, looking around him p© 

beheld^ a grotto, or natural cavern, composed of the most 
splendid spars and crystals, which- returned in a thousand 
pnsmatic hues the hght of a briUiant flame that glowed on an 
alter of alabaster This altar, with its fire, formed the central 
point of the grotto, which was of a round form, and very high 
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in the roof, resembling in some respects the flome of a cathcflral. 
Corresponding to the four points of the compass, there u'ciit off 
four long galleries, or arcades, constructed of the same brilliant 
materials with the dome itself, and the tenninatfon of whicli 
was lost in darkness. 

IS 0 human imagination can conceive, or words suffice to 
descnbe, the glorious radiance which, shot fiercely forth by the 
flame, was returned from so many hundred thousand points of 
reflection, afforded the .sparry jiillar.s and their numerous 
angular crjostals. The fire itself did not remain steady and 
unmoved, hut rose and fell, .sometimes ascending in a brilliant 
pyramm of condensed flame half-wa)' up the lofty c.xpanse, and 
again lading into a softer and more ros}’’ hue, and hovering, as 
It were, on the surface of the altar, to collect its strength for 
another powerful exertion. There was no visible fuel by which 
It was led, nor did it emit either smoke or vapour of any 


remarioible, the black volume so 
not only unconsumed, hut untouched in 

of fire, which, while it 
^emed to he ol force sufficient to melt adamant, had no effect 

liaving paused long enough to let young 


‘Here lies the Tolunio thou bolcljy hast SOHpht • 

Touch .t aud take it, _ ‘t ,ri|i dLriy be Sght ! ‘ 

SLhed tMt'he dr«ilMly 
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‘ Rasli thy deed, 

Jlortal weed 

To immortal flames applying; 

Rasher trust 
Has thing of dust, 

On his o%vn v;eak worth relying. 

Strip thee of such fences vain. 

Strip, and prove thy luck again.’ 

Obedient to wbat be understood to be tbe meaning of his 
conductress, Halbert bared his ann to the shoulder, throwing 
dotvn the remains of his sleeve, which no sooner touched the 
floor on which he stood than it collected itself together, 
shrivelled itself up, and was tvithout any visible fire reduced 
to light tinder, which a sudden breath of wind dispersed into 
empty space. The White Lady, observing the surprise of the 
youth, immediately repeated — 

' Jlortal warp and mortal vroof 
Cannot brook tbis charmed roof : 

All that mortal art hath vsTought, 

In our cell returns to nought. 

The molten gold returns to clay, 

The polish’d diamond melts away ; 

All is alter’d, all is flown, 

Nought stands fast but truth alone. 

Not for that thy quest give o’er ; 

Courage ! prove thy chance once more.’ 

Emboldened by her words. Halbert Glenditming made a 
second effort, and, plunging his bare arm into the flame, took out 
the sacred volume without feeling either heat or inconvenience of 
any kind. Astonished, and almost terrified, at his own success, 
he beheld the flame collect itself and shoot up into one long 
and final stream, which seemed as ff it would ascend to the very 
roof of the cavern, and then, siuking as suddenty, became 
totally extinguished. The deepest darkness ensued ; but Hal- 
bert had no time to consider his situation, for tbe White Lady 
bad already caught bis hand, and they ascended to upper air 
witb.thi same velocity with wbicb they bad sunk into tbe earth. 

They stood by tbe foimtain in tbe Corrie-nan-Sbian when they - 
emerged from the bowels of tbe earth ; but, on casting a be- 
wildered glance around him, tbe youth was siiiprised to observe 
that the shadows had fallen far to the east, and that the day 
was wellnigh spent. He gazed on his conductress for e:^lana- 
tion ; but her figure began to fade before his eyes ; her cheeks 
grew paler, her features less distinct, her form became shadowy 
and blended itself with the mist which was ascending the hollow 
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ravine. lYhafc bad late tbc S}Tninetry of fonn, and tbc delicate 
yet clear hues of feminine beauty, now resembled the flitting 
and pale ghost of some maiden who has died for love, as it is 
seen, indistinctly and by moonlight, by her perjured lover. 

‘ Stay, spirit ! ’ said the youth, emboldened by his success in 
the subterranean dome, ‘thy kindness must not leave me, as 
one encumbered ■with a Aveapon he knows not hoAV to wield. 
Thou must teach me the art to read and to understand this 
volume ; else, what avails it me that I possess it ? ’ 

But the figure of the White Lady still waned before his eye, 
until it became an outline as pale and indistinct as that of the 
moon, when the winter morning is far advanced ; and ere she 
had ended the following chant, she was entirely invisible : — 

‘ Alas ! alas ! * < 

Not ours the grace 

These holy characters to trace : 

Idle forms of painted air, 

, Not to us is given to share 
The hoon bestow’d on Adam’s race ! 

’"With patience bide, 

Heaven will provide 
The fitting time, the fitting guide.’ 

The form was already gone, and now the voice itself had 
melted away in melancholy cadence, softening, as if the being 
who spoke had been slowly wafted from the spot where she had 
commenced her melody. 

It was at this moment that Halbert felt the extremity of the 
terror which he had hitherto so manfiiUy suppressed. The very 
necessity of exertion had given him spirit to make it, and the 
presence of the mysterious being, Avhile it Avas a subject of fear 
in itself, had nevertheless given him the sense of protection 
being near to him. It was when he could reflect Avith composure 
on what had passed, that a cold tremor shot across his limbs, 
his hair bristled and he was afraid to look around, lest he 
should find at his elbow something more fidghtful than 'the first 
vision. A breeze arising suddenly realised the beautiful and 
Avild idea of the most imaginative of our modem bards ^ — 

It fann’d his cheek, it raised his hair. 

Like a meadow' gale in spring ; 

It mingled strangely with his fears. 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

. The youth stood silent and astonished for a few minutes. 


^ Coleridge. 
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It SDcmed to him that the extraordinar}" being he^ had seen, 
half his terror, half his })rotectress, was still hovering on the 
gale which swept past him, and that she might again make 
herself sensible to his organs of sight. ‘ Speak 1 ’ he said, wildly 
tossing his arms — ‘ speak 3 *et again : he once more present, 
lovely vision ' Thrice have 1 now seen thee, yet the idea of thy 
imisible presence around or beside me makes my heart heat 
faster than if the earth yawned and gave up a demon.' But 
neither sound nor appearance indicated the presence of the 
White Lad}', and nothing preternatural beyond what he had 
already witnessed was again audible or visible. Halbert, in the 
meanwhile, by the very exertion of again inviting the presence 
of this mysterious being, had recovered his natural audacity. 
He looked around once more, and resumed his solitar}- path 
down the valley into whose rccessss he had penetrated. 

Notliing could be more strongly contrasted than the storm 
of passion with which he had bounded over stock and crag, 
in order to plunge himself into the Corrie*nan-Shian,_ and the 
sobered mood in which he now returned homeward, industri- 
ously seeking out the most practicable path, not from a wish to 
avoid danger, but that he might not by personal toil distract his 
attention, deeply fixed on the extraordinary scene which he had 
witnessed In the former case he had sought by hazard and 
bodily exertion to indulge at once the fiery excitation of passion 
and to banish the cause of the excitement from his recollection ; 
while now he studiously avoided all interruption to his contem- 
plative walk, lest the difiiculty of the way should interfere with 
or disturb his own deep reflections. Thus slowly pacing forth 
his course, with the air of a pilgrim rather than of a deer-hunter. 
Halbert about the close of the evening regained his paternal 
tower. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The miller was of manly mahe, 

To meet him was na mows ; 

There durst na ten come him to take, 

Sac noited he their pows. 

Christ's Kirk on the Green. 

I T was after sunset, as we have already stated, when Halbert 
Glendinning returned to the abode of his father. The hour 
of dinner was at noon, and that of supper about an hour after 
sunset at this period of the year. The former had passed with- 
out Halbert’s appearing ; but this was no uncommon circum- 
stance, for the cnase, or any other pastime which occurred, made 
Halbert a frequent neglecter of hours ; and his mother, though 
angry and disappointed when she saw him not at table, was so 
much accustomed to his occasional absence, and knew so little 
how to teach him more regularity, that a testy observation 
was almost all the censure with which such omissions were 
visited. 

On the present occasion, however, the wrath of good Dame 
Elspeth soared higher than usual It was not merely on 
account of the special tup’s-head and trotters, the haggis 
and the side of mutton, with which her table was set forth, 
but also because of the arrival of no less a person than Hob 
Miller, as he was universally termed, though the man’s name 
was Happer. 

The object of the miller’s visit to the Tower of Glendearg 
was, like the purpose of those embassies which potentates send 
to each other’s courts, partly ostensible, partly politic. In out- 
ward show, Hob came to visit his friends of the halidome, and 
share the festivity common among country folk after the barn- 
yard has been Med, and to renew old intimacies by new con- 
viviality. But in very truth he also came to have an eye upon 
the contents of each stack, and to obtain such information 
respecting the extent of the crop reaped and gathered in 
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by each feuar as might prevent the possibility of abstracted 
multures. 

All the %Torlfl knoTvs that the cultivators of each barony 
or_ regality, temporal or spiritual, in Scotland, are obliged to 
brin" their com to he grinded at the mill of the territorj', for 
^vhich the}* pay a hea-v}’ charge, called the ‘intown multures.’ 
I could speak to the thirlage of hivecta ct illata too, but let that 
pas.s. I have said enough to intimate that I talk not without 
book. Those of the ‘sucken,’ or enthralled ground, were liable 
in iienalties if, de\*iating from this thirlage (or thraldom), they 
carried their grain to another mill. INlow such another mill, 
erected on the lands of a lay baron, lay within a tempting 
and convenient distance of Glendearg; and the miller was so 
obliging, and his charges so moderate, that it required Hob 
Miller’s utmost vigilance to prevent evasions of his right of 
monopoly. 

The most effectual means he could devise was this show 
of good fellowship and neighbourly friendship ; under colour of 
which he made his annual cruise through the barony, num- 
bered every comstack, and computed its contents by the boll, 
so that he could give a shrewd hint afterwards whether or not 
the grist came to the right mill. 

Dame Elspeth, like her compeers, was obliged to take these 
domiciliar}' visits in the sense of politeness 3 but in her case 
they had not occurred since her husband’s death, probably 
because the Tower of Glendearg was distant, and there was but 
a trifling quantity of arable or infield land attached to it. This 
year there had been, upon some speculation of Old Martin’s, 
several bolls sown in the outfield, which, the season being fine, 
had ripened remarkabl}'^ well. Perhaps this circumstance occa- 
sioned the honest miller’s including Glendearg, on this occa- 
sion, in his annual round. 

Dame Glendinning received with pleasure a visit which she 
used formerly only to endure with patience and she had 
manged her view of the matter chiefly, if not entirely, because 
Hob. had brought with bun his daughter Mysie, of whose 
futures she could give so slight an account, but whose dress 
she had described so accurately, to the sub-prior. 

Hitherto^ this girl had been an object of very trifling con- 
sideration in the eyes of the good widow ; but the sub-prior’s 
particular and somewhat mysterious inquiries had set her 
®^ums to work on the subject of Mysie of the Mill • and she 
had here asked a broad question, and there she had thrown 
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out an innuendo, and there again she had gradually led on to 
a conversation on the subject of poor Mysie. And from all 
inquiries and investigations, she had collected that Mysie was a 
dark-eyed, laughter-loving wench, with cherry -cheeks, and a 
skin as w'hite as her father’s finest bolted flour, out of which 
was made the abbot’s own wastel-bread. For her temper, she 
sung and laughed from morning to night ; and for her fortune, 
a material article, besides that which the miller might have 
amassed by means of his proverbial golden thumb, Mysie was 
to inWit a good handsome lump of land, with a prospect of 
the mill and mill-acres descending to her husband on an easy 
lease, if a fair word were spoken in season to the abbot, and to 
the prior, and to the sub-prior, and to the sacristan, and so forth. 

By turning and again turning these advantages over in her 
own mind, Elspeth at length came to be of opinion that the 
only way to save her son Halbert from a life of ‘spur, spear, 
and snaffle,’ as they called that of the Border riders, from the 
dint of a cloth-yard shaft, or the loop of an inch-cord, was, 
that he should marry and settle, and that Mysie Happer should 
be his destined bride. 

As if to her wish. Hob Miller arrived on his strong-built 
mare, bearing on a pillion behind him the lovely Mysie, with 
cheeks like a peony-rose (if Dame Glendinning had ever seen 
one), spirits all afloat with rustic coquetry, and a profusion of 
hair as black as ebony. The beau-ideal which Dame Glen- 
dinning had been bodying forth in her imagination became 
unexpectedly realised in the buxom form of Mysie Happer, 
whom, in the course of half an hour, she settled upon as the 
maiden who was to fix the restless and untutored Halbert. 
True, Mysie, as the dame soon saw, was like to love dancing 
round a May-pole as well as managing a domestic establishment 
and Halbert was like to break more heads than he would grind 
stacks of corn. But then a miller should always be of manly 
make, and has been described so since the days of Chaucer 
and James I.^ Indeed, to be able to outdo and buUy the 
whole sucken (once more we use this barbarous phrase) in all 
athletic exercises was one way to render easy the collection 
of dues which men would have disputed with a less formidable 
champion. Then, as to the deficiencies of the miller’s wife, the 
dame was of opinion that they might be supplied by the ac- 
tivity of the miller’s mother.' ‘ 1 will keep house for the young 
folk myself, for the tower is grown very lonely,’ thought Dame 

^ See Motto to Chap. xiil. Note 7. 
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Glendinning, ‘and to live near the kirk will he mair comfor^ 
able in my auld age; and then Edward may agree with his 
brother about the feu, more especially as he is a favonnte 
with the sub-prior, and then he may live in the auld tower like 
his worthy father before him ; and wha kens but Mary Avenel, 
high-blooded as she is, may e’en draw in her stool to the 
chimney-nook, and sit down here for good and a ? It s true 
she has no tocher, but the like of her for beauty and^ sense 
ne’er crossed my eeu, and I have kend every wench in the 
halidome of St. Mary’s — ay, and their mothers that bore them ; 
ay, she is a sweet and lovely creature as ever tied snood over 
brown hair ; ay, and then, though her uncle keeps h^ out of 
her ain for, the present time, yet it is to be thou^t the grey- 
goose shaft wiE find a hole in, his coat of proof, as, God help us . 
it has done in many a better man’s. And, moreover, if th^y 
should stand on their pedigree and gentle race, Ed'^rd might 
say to them, that is, to her gentle kith and kin, “ V^ilk o ye 
was her best friend when she came down the glen to Glendeajg 
in a misty evening, on a beast mair like a ouddie than aught 
else 1 ” And if they tax him with churl’s blood, Edward might 
say that, forbye the old proverb, how 

Gentle deed 

Makes gentle bleid ; 

yet, moreover, there comes no churl s blood from Glendinning 

or Brydone ; for, says Edward ’ „ , , 

•The hoarse voice of the miller at this moment recalled the 
dame from her reverie, and compelled her to remember that, if 
she meant to realise her airy castle, she must begin by, laying 
the foundation in civility to her guest and his daughter, whom 
she was at that moment most strangely neglecting, though her 
whole plan turned on conciliating their favour and good 
opinion, and that, in fact, while arranging matters for so inti- 
mate a union with her coinpany, she was suffering them to sit 
unnoticed, and in their riding-gear, as if about to resurne their 
journey. ‘And so I say, dame,’ concluded the miller, for she 
had not marked the beginning of his speech, ‘an ye be so 
busied "witli your liousekep, or auglit else, “why, Mysie aud^ I 
will trot our way down the glen again to Johnnie Broxmouth s, 
who pressed us right kindly to bide with him. 

Starting at once from her dream of marriages and inter- 
marriages, mills, mill-lands, and baronies. Dame Elspeth felt 
for a moment like the milkmaid in the fable, when she overset 
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the piteher on the contents of which so many golden dreams 
were founded. But the foundation of Dame Ghndiimwg’s 
hopes was only tottering, not overthrown, and she ha.stened to 
restore its equilibrium. Instead of attempting to account for 
her absence of mind and want of attention to her guests, which 
she might have found something difficult, she assumed the 
offensive, like an able general when he finds it riecessaiy, by a 
bold attack, to disguise his weakness. 

A loud exclamation she made, and a passionate complaint 
she set up against the unkindness of her old friend, ‘ who could 
for an instant doubt the heartiness of her welcome to him and 
to his hopeful daughter ; and then to think of his going back 
to John Broxmouth's, when the auld tower stood where it did, 
and had room in it for a friend o^ two jn the worst of times ; 
and he too a neighbour that his umquhile gossip Simon, blessed 
be his cast 1 used to think the best friend he had in the hali-. 
dome.’ And on she went, urging her complaint witli so much 
seriousness that -she had wellnigh imposed on herself as well 
as upon Hoh Miller, who had no mind to take anything in 
dudgeon, and, as it suited his plans to pass the night at Glen- 
dearg, would have been equally contented to do so even had 
his reception been less vehemently hospitable. 

To all Elspeth’s expostulations on the unkindness of his pro- 
posal to leave her dwelling, he ans-wered composedly, ‘Jxay, 
dame, what could I tell? ye might have had other grist to 
grind, for ye looked as if ye scarce saw us j or what know I ? 
ye might bear in mind the words Martin and I had about the 
last barley ye sawed, for I ken dry multures ^ null sometimes 
stick in the throat. A man seeks but his awn, and yet folk 
shall hold him for both miller and miller’s man, that is, miller 
and knave, ^ all the country over.’ 

' ‘Alas, that you will say so, neighbour Hob,’ said Dame 
Elspeth, ‘or that Martin should have had any words with you 
about the mill-dues ! I will chide him roundly for it, I promise 
you, on the faith of a true widow. You know full well that a 
lone woman is sore put upon by her servants.’ 

‘ Nay, dame,’ said the miller, unbuckling the broad belt 
which made fast his cloak, and served, at the same time, -to 
suspend by his side a swinging Andrea Ferrara, ‘bear’ no 
grudge at Martin, for I bear none. I take it on me as a thing 

^ Dry multures were a fine, or compensation in money, tor not grinding 
at the mlJ] of the thirl. It was, and is, accounted a vexatious exactioni 

= See Note 8. • 
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ofmiBe office to maintain my right of multure, lock, and 
goupen.^ And reason good, for, as the old song says, 

I live by my mill, God bless her, 

, She ’s parent, child, and wife. 

The poor old slut^ I am beholden to her for my livmg, and 
hound to stand by her, as I say to my mill-knaves, in right and 
in vTong. And so should every honest fellow stand by his 
bread --winner. iVnd so, jMysie, 3’’e may doff your cloak since our 
neighbour is so Idndly glad to see ns ; why, I think, we are as 
blithe to see her ; not one in the halidome pays their multures 
more duly, sequels, arriage and carriage, and mill-services used 
and wont.' , 

With that the miller hung his ample cloak without further 
ceremony upon a huge pair of stag’s antlers, which adorned at 
once the naked walls of the tower and served for what we 
vulgarly call cloak-pins. 

In the meantime, Dame Elspeth assisted to disembiirrass the 
damsel whom she destined for her future daughter-in-law of 
her hood, mantle, and the rest of her riding-gear, giving her to 
appear as beseemed the buxom daughter of the wealthy miller, 
gay and goodly, in a white kirtle, the seams of which were 
embroidered with green sUken lace or i^ge, ent-wined -with some 
silver thread. An anxious glance did Elspeth cast upon the 
good-humoured face, which was now more fully sho-wn to her, 
and was only obscured by a quantity of raven-black hair, which 
the maid of the mill had restrained by a snood of green silk, 
embroidered with silver, corresponding to the -trimmings of her 
kirtle. The countenance itseu was exceedingly comely — the 
eyes black, large, and roguishly good-humoured, the mouth 
was small, the lips well formed, though somewhat foil, the 
teeth were pearlj’^ white, and the chin had a very seducing dimple 
in it. The form belonging to this j oy ous face was full and round, 
and firm and fair. It might become coarse and masculine some 
y^rs hence, which is the common fault of Scottish beauty ; but 
in Mysie’s sixteenth year she had the shape of a Hebe. The 
anxious Elspeth, -with aU her maternal partiality, could not 
help admitting -within herself that a better man than Halbert 
might go farther and - fare worse. She looked a little gidd}', 
and Halbert was not nineteen ; stiff it was time he should be 
settled — for to that point the dame always, returned— and here 
Was an excellent opportunity. 


- * See The Sequels. Note 9. 
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The simple cunning Dame Elspoth now (‘xliaustcti itself 
in cominciKluiions of her fair giie.st, froni the smoofl, a.^ thov 
say, In the singlc-solcfl shoes ^lysie listened lunl blushed vnlii 
pleasure for the first five minutes ; hut ere ten ha.d c!a|)red 
she began to view the old lady’s comjdiments rather as ‘nihjiv.tts 
of inirOi than of vanitA', and was nmeh more disported to lauLdi 
at than to be ilattercd with them, for nature h.'id mingled the 
good-humour with which she had endowed the datnsel with no 
small portion of shrewdness, liven Hoi) himself l)egan to tire 
of hearing his daughter's pmise.s, and broke in witli, ‘ Ay, ay, 
she is a clever tpican enough ; and, were she five yotrs older, 
slie .shall lay a loaded .sack on an aver’ with e’er a la.ss in the 
halidome. But I have been looking for your two .sons, dame. 
Men .say down-bye that Halbert’s turned a wild springald, and 
that ^Ye may have word of him from Westmoreland one moon- 
light night or another.’ 

‘God forbid, my good neighbour — God, in Hi.s mercy, for- 
bid 1 ’ said Dame Glcndiniiing, earnestly ; for it was touching the 
very key-note of her apprehensions to hint an}* ])rohability that 
Halbert might become one of the marauders so common in the 
age and count^)^ But, fearful of liaving betrayed too much 
alarm on the subject, she immediately added, ‘That though, 
since the last rout at Pinkie Cleucb, she bad been all of a 
tremble when a gun or a spear was named, or when men spoke 
of fighting, yet, tbanlvs to God and Our Lady, lier sons wore 
like to live and die honest and peaceful tenants to the nbbe}', 
as their father might have done, hut for that awful hosting 
which he went forth to, with moiiy a brave man that never 
returned,’ 

‘Ye need not tell me of it, dame,’ said the miller, ‘since 1 
was there myself, and made two pair of legs — and these were 
not mine, hut my mare’s — worth one pair of hands. I judged 
how it would he, when I saw our host break ranks, Avitli rush- 
ing on through that broken ploughed field, and so, as they had 
made a pricker of me, I e’en pricked off with myself while the 
play was good.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, neighbour,’ said the dame, *ye were aye a wise and 
a wary man. If my Simon had had your wit, he might have 
been here to speak about it this day ; but he was aye cracking 
of his good blood and his high landred, and less would not 
serve him-than to hide the hang to the last, -with the earls, and 
knights, and squires, that had no wives to greet for them, or 


1 A.ver — properly a horse o£ labour. 
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else had vdves that cared not hon* soon they were widcms ; hut 
that is not for the like of us. But touching my son Halbert, 
there is no fear of him ; for if it should he his misfortune to he 
in the like case, he has the best pair of heels in the halidome, 
and could run almost as fast as your mare herself. 

‘ Is this he, neighbour 1 ’ quoth the miller. j 

‘ No,’ repUed the mother ; ‘ that is my youngest son, Edward, 
who can read and write like the lord abbot himself, if it were 

not a sin to say so.’ , i i 

‘Ay,’ said the miller; ‘and is that the young clerk the sub- 
prior thinks so much of? They say he ivill come far ben that 
lad ; wha kens Wt he may come to be sub-xmor himselt 1 As 

broken a ship has come to land.’ . , , , , , 4. 

‘ To be a prior, neighbour miller,’ said Edward, a nmn must 
first he a priest, and for that I judge I have little vora^n. 

‘He irill take to the pleugh-pettle, neighbour, said the good 
dame ; ‘ and so will Halbert too, I trust. I wish you saw 
Halbert. Edward, where is your brother? , t. 1 jx 

‘Hunting, I think,’ replied Edward ; ‘ at least he left ns 
this morning to join the Laird of Colmslie and his hounds. 

have heard them baying in the glen all day. <*4. 

‘Andif I had heard that music,’ said the miller, it would 
have done my heart good, ay, and maybe taken me two or 
three miles out of my road, '^en I was the of hlore- 

hattle’s knave, I have foUowed the hounds from E^ord to the 
foot of Honnam Law— foUo wed them on foot, Lame Glenchnnmg, 
ay, and led the chase when the Laird of Cessford and ms gay 
riders were all thrown out by the mosses and gills. 1 brouglit 
the stag on my back to Hounam Cross, when the dogs had 
piOled him down. I think I see the old grey knight, as he 
sate so upright on his strong war-horse, all white ^th ioam , 
and “Mifier,” said he to me, “an thou wilt turn thy back on 
the mill and wend with me, I will make a man ot thee. ^ut 
I chose rather to abide by clap and happer, and the e er 
luck was mine ; for the proud Percy caused hang five ot the 
laird’s henchmen at Alnwick for burning a ncMe of houses 
some gate beyond Fowberry, and it might have been my luck 

as weh as another man’s.’ j- - t 

‘ Ah, neighbour, neighbour,’ said Tame Glendmnmg, you 
were aye wise and wary ; but if you like huutog, I must say 
Halbert ’s the lad to please you. He hath all those fan hohday 
terms’.of hawk and hound as ready in his mouth as iom with 
the tod’s-tail, that is, the lord abbot’s ranger. 
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‘Ranges he not homeward at dinner-time, dame,’ demanded 
the miller ; ‘ for we call noon the dinner-hour at Kennaquhair ? ’ 
The widow was forced to admit that, even at this important 
period of the day, Halbert was frequently absent; at which 
the miller shook his head, intimating, at the same time, some 
allusion to the proverb of MacFarlane’s geese,^ which ‘liked 
their play better than their meat/ 

That the delay of dinner might not increase the miller’s 
disposition to prejudge Halbert, Dame Glendinning called 
hastily on Mary Avenel to take her task of entertaining Mj^sie 
Happer, while she herself rushed to the kitchen, and, entering 
at once into the province of Tibb Tacket, rummaged among 
trenchers and dishes, snatched pots from the fire, and placed 
pans and gridirons on it, accompanying her own feats of personal 
activity with such a continued list of injunctions to Tibb that 
Tibb at length lost patience, and said, ‘Here was as muckle 
wark about meating an auld miller as if they had been to 
banquet the blood of Bruce.’ But this, as ’it was supposed to 
be spoken aside, Dame Glendinning did not think it convenient 
to hear. 


1 See Note 10. 
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Nay, let me have the friends who eat my victuals 
As various as my dishes. The feast ’s naught 
Where one huge plate predominates. Jolm Plaintext, 

He shall he mighty heef, our English staple ; 

The -(vorthy alderman, a butter’d dumpling ; 

Yon pair of whisker’d comets, ruffs and rees ; 

Their friend the dandy, a green goose in sippets. 

And so the hoard is spread at once and fill’d 
On the same principle — varietj-. 

A’cio PZay. 


* A NT wliat brave lass is tbis?’ said Hob Miller, as Mary 
p-\ Avenel entered the apartment to supply the absence 

-A- of Tame Elspeth Glendinning. 

‘ The young Lady of Avenel, father,’ said the Maid of the 
Mill, dropping as low a courtesy as her rustic manners enabled 
her to make. The miller, her father, doffed his bonnet and 
made his reverence, not altogether so low perhaps as if the 
young lady had appeared in the pride of rai^ and riches, yet 
so as to give high birth the due homage which the Scotch for 
a length of time scrupulously rendered to it. 

Indeed, from having had her mother’s example before her 
for so many years, and from a native sense of propriety and 
even of dignity, Mary Avenel had acquired a demeanour Which 
marked her title to consideration, and effectually checked any 
attempt at familiarity on the part of . those who might he her 
associates in her present situation, hut could 'not he well 
termed her equals. She was by nature mild, pensive, and 
contemplative, gentle in disposition, and most placable when 
^cidentally offended ; hut still she was of a retired and reserved 
habit, and shunned to mix in ordinary sports, even when the 
rare occurrence of a fair or wake gave her an opportunity of 
mingling, with companions of her own age. If at such scenes 
she was seen for an instant, she appeared to behold them with 
the composed indifference of one to. whom their gaiety was a 

A'Ol..X — 8 
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matter of no interest, and tvIio seemed only desirous to glide 
amy from the scene as soon as she possibly could. Something 
also had transpired concerning her being bom on All-Hallow 
Eve, and the powers with which that circumstance was sup- 
posed to invest her over the invisible world. And from aU 
these particulars combined, the young men and -women of the 
halidome used to distinguish Mary among themselves by the 
name of the Spirit of Avenel, as if the fair but fragile form, 
the beautiftil but rather colourless cheek, the^ dark nlue eye, 
and the shady hair, had belonged rather to the immaterial than 
the substantial world. The general tradition of the "White Lady, 
■who was supposed -to wait on the fortunes of the family of Avenel, 
gave a sort of zest -to this piece of rural -wit. It gave great 
offence, however, -to the two sons of Simon Glendiilning } and 
when the expression was in their presence applied to the young 
lady, Edward was wont to check the petulance of those who 
used it by strength of argument, and Halbert by strength of 
arm. In such cases Halbert had this advantage, that, although 
he could render no aid -bo his brother’s argument, yet, -when 
circumstances required it, he was sure to have that of Edward, 
who never indeed himself commenced a fray, but, on the other 
hand, did not -testify any reluctance to enter into combat in 
Halbert’s behalf, or in his rescue. 

But the zealous attachment of the two youths, being them- 
selves, from the retired situation in which they dwelt, compara- 
tive strangers in the halidome, did not serve in any degree to 
alter the feelings of the inhabitants towards the yoimg lady, 
who seemed to have dropped amongst them from another sphere 
of life. Still, however, she was regarded -with respect, if not with 
fondness,' and the attention of the sub-prior to the family, not 
■to mention the formidable name of Julian Avenel, which eveiy 
new incident of those tumultuous -times -tended to render more 
femous, attached to his niece a certain importance. Thus some 
aspired to her acquaintance out of pride, while the more timid 
of the feuars were anxious to inculcate upon their children the 
necessity pf being respectful to the noble orphan. So that Mary 
Avenel, little loved because little known, was regarded with a 
mysterious awe, partly derived from fear of her uncle’s moss- 
troopers, and partly from her o-wn retired and distant habits, 
enhanced by the superstitious opinions of the time and country. 

It was not without some portion of this awe that Mysie felt 
herself left alone in company with a young person so ^stant in 
rank, and so different in bearing, from herself; for her worthy 
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father had taken the first opportunity to step out unobserved, 
in order to mark how the ham-yard was filled, and what pros- 
pect it afibrded of grist to the mill. In youth, howeverj there 
is a sort of freemasonry, which, without much conversation, 
teaches young persons to estimate each other’s character, and 
places them at ease on the shortest acquaintance. It' is only 
when taught deceit by the commerce of the world that we , learn 
to shroud our character Irom observation, and to disguise oiir 
real sentiments from those with whom we are placed in com- 
munion. ' ; 

Accordingly, the two young women were soon engaged in 
such objects of interest as best became their age. They visited 
Mary Avenel’s pigeons, which she nursed with the tenderness of 
a mother ; they turned over her slender stores of: finery, which 
yet contained some articles that excited the respect of her com- 
panion, though Mysie was too good-humoured to nourish envy. 
A golden rosary, and some female ornaments marking superior 
raulq had been rescued in the moment of their utmost adversity, 
inore by Tibb Tacket’s presence of mind than by the care of 
their owner, who was at that sad period too much sunk in grief 
to pay any attention to such circumstances. They struck Mysie 
with a deep impression of veneration ; for, excepting what the 
lord abbot and the convent might possess, she did not believe 
there was so much real gold in the world as was exhibited in 
these few trinkets, and Mary, however sage and serious, was 
not above being pleased with the admiration of her rustic com- 
panion. 

Nothing, indeed, could exhibit a stronger contrast than the 
appearance of the two girls — the good-humoured, laughter-loving 
coimtenance of the Maid of the MiU, who stood gazing with 
unrepressed astonishment on whatever was in her inexperienced 
eye rare and costly, and with a humble, and at the same time 
cheerful, acquiescence in her inferiority, asking all the little 
queries about the use and value of the ornaments, while Mary 
Avenel, with her quiet, composed dignity and placidity of manner, 
produced them one after another for the amusement of her 
companion. 

As they became gradually more familiar, Mysie of the Mill 
was just' venturing to ask why Mary Avenel never appeared at 
the May -pole, and to express her wonder when the young lady 
said she disliked dancing, when a trampling of horses at the 
gate of tbe tower interrupted their conversation. 

Mysie flew to the shot-'window in the full ardour of un- 
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restrained female curiosity. ‘ St. Mary 1 sweet lady, here come 
two well-mounted gallants; will you step this way to look at 
them?’ . . , ^ 

‘No/ said Mary Avenel, ‘ you shall tell me who they are.’ 

‘ ‘Well, if you like it better,’ said Mysie ; ‘but how shall I 
know them 1 Stay, I do know one of them, and so do you, 
lady ; he is a blithe man, somewhat light of hand they say, but 
the gallants of these days think no great harm of that. _ He is 
your uncle’s henchman, that they call Christie of the Clinthill ; 
and he has not his old green jerkin and the rusty black-jack 
over it, but a scarlet cloak, laid down "with silver lace three 
inches broad, and a breastplate you might see to dress your 
hair in, as well as in that keeking-glass in the ivory frame that 
you showed me even now. Come, dear lady — come to the shot- 
window and see him.’ 

‘If it be the man you mean, Mysie,’ replied the orphan of 
Avenel, ‘ I shall see him soon enough, considering eitiier the 
pleasure or comfort the sight wiU give me,’ 

‘Nay, but if you will not come to see gay Christie,’ replied 
the Maid of the Mill, her face flushed with eager curiosity, ‘ come 
and tell me who the gallant is that is with him, the handsomest, 
the very lovesomest young man I ever saw with sight.’ 

‘It is my foster-brother. Halbert Glendinning,’ said Mary, 
with apparent indifference ; for she had been accustomed to call 
the sons of Elspeth her fo-^er-brethren, and to live with them 
as if they had been brothers in earnest. 

‘Nay, by Our Lady, that it is not,’ said Mysie; ‘I know 
the favour of both the Glendinnings well, and I think this 
rider be not pf our country. He has a crimson velvet bonnet, 
and long brown hair falling down under it, and a beard on his 
upper lip, and his chin clean and close shaved, save a small' 
patch on the point of it, and a sky-blue jerkin, slashed and 
lined with white satin, and trunk-hose to suit, and no . weapon 
but a rapier and dagger. ^ Welb if I was a man, I would never 
wear weapon but the rapier ! it is so slender and becoming, 
instead of having a cart-load of iron at my back, like my father’s 
broadsword, with its great rusty basket-hilt. Do you not dehght 
in the rapier and poniard, lady V 

‘ The_ best sword,’ answered Mary, ‘ if I must needs answer 
a question of the sort, is that which is drawn in the best cause, 
and which is best used when it is out of the scabbard.’ , 

‘ But can you not guess who this stranger should be'1 ’ said 
Mysie. , . . 
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‘Indeed, I cannot even attempt it: kit, to judge by bis 
companion, it is no matter how little be is known,’ replied 
Mary. 

‘llj benison on his bonny face,’ said Mysie, ‘if he is not 
going te alight here 1 Now, I am as much pleased as if my 
father had given me the silver ear-rings he has promised me 
so often; na}^ you had as well come to the irindow, for you 
must see him b}’’ and hy, wliether 3*011 "will or not.’ 

I do not know how much sooner Mary Avenel might have 
sought the point of observation, if she had not been scared 
from it by the unrestrained curiosity expressed by her buxom 
friend ; but at length the same feeling prevailed over her sense 
of dignit)', and satisfied with having displayed all the indiffer- 
ence that was necessary in point of decomm, she no longer 
thought herself bound to restrain her curiosity. 

From the out-shot or projecting window she could perceive 
that Christie of the Clinthfrl was attended on the present 
occasion by a ver}* gay and gallant cavaber, who, from the 
nobleness of Ins countenance and manner, his rich and hand- 
some dress, and the showy appearance^ of his horse and furni- 
ture, must, she agreed with her new friend, be a person of some 
consequence. 

_ Christie also seemed conscious of something, which made 
him call out with more than his usual insolence of manner ; 
‘IVhat, ho! so ho I the hou.se! Churl peasants, will no, one 
answer when I call Ho ! Martin — Tibb — Dame Glendinning ! 
— a murrain on you, must we stand keeping our horses in the 
cold here, and they steaming with heat, when we have ridden 
so sharply?’ 

At length he was obe3md, and old Martin made his appear- 
ance. ‘ “ Ha ! ” ’ said C^stie, ‘ “art thou there, old truepenny 1 ” 
Here, stable me these steeds, and see them well bedded, and 
stretch thine old limbs by rubbing them down ; and see thou 
quit not the stable till there is not a turned hair on either of 
them.’ 

Martin took the horses to the stable as commanded, but 
suppressed not his indignation a moment after he could vent it 
■ffith safety. ‘Would not any one thinly’ he said to Jasper, an 
old ploughman, who, in coming to his assistance, had h^rd 
Christie’s imperious injunctions, ‘that this loon, this Christie of 
the Ciinthill, was laird or lord at least of him ? No such thing, 
man ! I remember him a little dirty turnspit boy iti the house 
of Avenel, that everybody in a frosty morning like this warmed 
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his fingers by kicking or cufiiing ! and now he is a gentleman, 
and swears, “ d — n him ” and “ renounce him,” as if the gentle- 
men could not so much as keej) their o^ni wickedness to them- 
selves, without the like of him going to hell in their ver}' 
company, and by the same road. I have as much a mind as 
ever I had to my dinner to go back and tell him to sort his 
horse himself, since he is as able as I am.' 

‘Hout tout, man!’ answered Jasper, ‘keep a cahn sough; 
better to fleech a fool than fight with him.’ 

Martin acknowledged the truth of the proverb, and, much 
comforted therewith, betook himself to cleaning the stranger’s 
horse with great assiduity, remarldng, it was a pleasure to 
handle a handsome nag, and turned over the other to the 
charge of Jasper. Nor was it until Glmistie’s commands wpe 
literally complied with, that he deemed it proper, after fitting 
ablutions, to join the party in the spence ; not for the purpose 
of waiting upon them, as a mere modem reader might possibly 
expect, but that he might have his share of dinner in their 
company. 

In the meanwhile, Christie had presented his companion to 
Tame Glendinning as Sir Piereie Shafbon, a friend of his and pf 
his master, come to spend three or four days with little din in 
the tower. The good dame could not conceive how she. was en- 
titled to such an honour, and would fain have pleaded her want 
of every sort of convenience to entertain a guest of that quality. 
But, indeed, the visitor, when he cast his eyes round the bare 
walls, eyed the huge black chimney, scrutinised the meagre and 
broken famiture of the apartment, and beheld the embarrass- 
ment of the mistress of the family, intimated great reluctance 
to intrude upon Dame Glendmning a visit which could scarce, 
from all appearances, prove otherwise than an inconvenience to 
her and a penance to himself 

But the reluctant hostess and her guest had to do with an 
inexorable man, who silenced aU expostulations with, ‘ Such was 
his master’s pleasure. And, moreover,’ he continued, ‘ though 
the Baron of Avenel’s will must and ought to prove law to all 
within ten miles around him, yet here, dame,’ he said, ‘is a 
letter from your petticoated baron, the lord-priest yonder, who 
enjoins you, as you regard his pleasure, that you afford to this 
good km'ght such decent accommodation as is in j’-our power, 
suffering him to live as privately as he shall desire. And for 
you, Sir Piereie Shafton,’ continued Christie, ‘you will judge 
for yourself whether secrecy and safety is not more your object 
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even now than soft beds and high cheer. And do not judge 
’of the^ dame’s goods b}' the semblance of her cottage; for 
you. will see by the dinner she is about to spread for us 
that the vassal of the kirk is seldom found with her basket 
bare.’ To Mary Avenel Christie presented the stranger, after 
the best fashion he could, as to the niece of his master the 
•baron. 

^ While he thus laboured to reconcile Sir Piercie Shafton to 
his fate, the widow, having consulted her son Edward on the 
real import of the lord abbot’s injunction, and having found 
that Christie had given a true exposition, saw nothing else left 
for her but to make that fate as easy as she could to the 
stranger. He himself also seemed reconciled to his lot, by some 
feeling probably of strong necessity, and accepted with a good 
grace the hospitality winch the dame offered with a very im 
different one. 

In fact, the diimer, which soon smoked before the assembled 
guests, was of that substantial kind which warrants plenty 
and comfort. Dame Glendinning had cooked it after her best 
manner ; and, delighted with the handsome appearance which 
her good cheer made when placed on the table, forgot both her 
plans and the vexations which interrupted them, in the hospit- 
able duty of pressing her assembled visitors to eat and drink, 
watching every trencher as it waxed empty, and loading it with 
fresh supplies ere the guest could utter a negative. 

In the meanwhile, the company attentively regarded each 
other’s motions, and seemed endeavouring to form a judgment 
of each other’s character. Sir Piercie Shafton condescended to 
speak to no one but to Mary Avenel, and on her he conferred 
exactly the same familiar and compassionate, though somewhat 
scomftil, sort of attention which a pretly fellow of these days 
will sometimes condescend to bestow on a country miss when 
there is no prettier or more fashionable woman present. The 
manner, indeed, was different, for the etiquette of those times 
did not permit Sir Piercie Shafton to pick his teeth, or to yawiq 
or to gabble like the beggar whose tongue (as he says) was cut 
out by the Turks, or to affect deafiaess or blindness, or any 
other infirmity of the organs. But though the embroidery of 
his conversation was different, the groundwork was the same, 
and the high-flown and ornate compliments with which the 
gallant knight of the sixteenth century interlarded his con- 
versation were as much the offspring of egotism and self-conceit 
as the jargon of the coxcombs of our own days. 
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The English knight was, however, something daunted at 
■finding that Mary Avenel listened with an air of indifference, 
and answered with wonderful brevity, to all the fine things 
which ought, as he conceived, to have dazzled her with their 
brilliancy, and puzzled her by their obscurity. But if he was 
disappointed in making the desired, or rather the expected, 
impression upon her whom he addressed, Sir Piercie Shaffcon’s* 
discourse was marvellous in the ears of Mysie, the miller’s 
daughter, and not the less so that she did not comprehend the 
meaning of a single word which he uttered. Indeed, the 
gallant Imight’s language was far too courtly to be understood 
by persons of much greater acuteness than Mysie’s. 

It was about this period that the ‘ only rare poet of his 
time, the witty, comical, facetiously quick, and quickly facetious 
John Lyly — he that sate at Apollo’s "table, and to whom Phcebus 
gave a "wreath of his own bays "without snatching ’ ^ — he, in 
short, who "wrote that singularly coxcomical work, called '3wp%ues 
and his England, was in the very zenith of his absurdity and 
reputation. The quaint, forced, and unnatural style which he 
introduced by his Anatomy of Wit had a fashion as rapid as 
it was momentary: all the court ladies were his scholars, and 
"to parler Euphuisms was as necessary a qualification to a 
courtly gallant as those of understanding how to use his rapier 
or to dance a measure. 

It was no wonder that the Maid of the Mill was soon as 
effectually blinded by the intricacies of this erudite and 
courtly style of conversation as she had ever been by the dust 
of her father’s own meal-sacks. But there she sate with her 
mouth and eyes as open as the mill-door and the two -vvindows, 
showing teeth as white as her father’s bolted flour, and endeav- 
ouring to secure a word or tvTo for her own fixture use out of 
the pearls of rhetoric which Sir Piercie Shafbon scattered around 
him "with such bounteous profusion. 

_ For the male part of the company, Edward felt ashamed of 
his o"wn manner and slowness of speech, when he observed the 
handsome 3 ^oung courtier, xvith an ease and volubility of which 
he had no conception, run over all the commonplace topics of 
high-flown gallantry. It is true, the good sense and natural 
taste of young Glendinning soon informed him that the gallant 
cavalier was speaking nonsense. But, alas ! where is the man 
of modest merit and real talent who has not suffered from 
being outshone in conversation, and outstripped in the race of 


‘ Sec John Lyly. Note 11. 
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life, by men of less reserve, and of q^ualities more showy, though 
less substantial ? And well constituted must the mind be that 
can yield up the prize mthout envj’- to competitors more un- 
worthy than himself. 

Edward Glendinning had no. such philosophy. While he 
despised the jargon of the gay cavaher, he envied the facility 
with which he could run on, as weU as the courtly tone and 
expression, and the perfect ease and elegance with which he 
offered all the little acts of politeness to which the duties of 
the table gave opportunit}’’. And if I am to speak truth, I 
must own that he envied those q^ualities the more as they 
were all exercised in Mary AveneFs service, and although only 
so far accepted as they could not be refused, intimated a wish 
on the stranger’s part to place liimself in her good graces, 
as the only person in the room to whom he thought it worth 
while to recommend himself. His title, rank, and very hand- 
some figure, together with some sparks of wit and spirit which 
flashed across the cloud of nonsense which he uttered, rendered 
Mm, as the words of the old song say, ' a lad for a lady’s view- 
ing’ f so that poor Edward, with all his real worth and acquired 
knowledge, in his honie-spun doublet, blue cap, and deerskin 
trousers, looked like a clown beside the courtier, and, feeling 
the full inferiorit}^ nourished no good-will to him by whom he 
was eclipsed 

Christie, on the other hand, so soon as he had satisfied to 
the full a commodious appetite, by means of which persons of 
his profession could, like the wolf and eagle, gorge themselves 
with as much food at one meal as might serve them for several 
days, began also to feel himself more in the background than 
he l^ed to be. This worthy had, amongst his other good 
qualities, an excellent opinion of ‘himself ; and, being of a bold 
and forward disposition, had no mind to be thrown into the 
shade by any one. With an impudent familiarity which _ such 
persons mistake for graceful ease, he broke in upon the knight’s 
finest speeches with as little remorse as he would have dnven 
the point of his lance through a laced doublet. ' 

Sir Piercie Shafton, a man of rank and high birth, by no 
means encouraged of endured this familiarity, and requited the 
intruder either with total neglect or such laconic replies as 
intimated a sovereign contempt for the rude spearman who 
affected to converse with him upon terms of equality. 

The miller held his peace; for, as his usual conversation 
turned chiefly on his clapper and toll-dish, he had no mind. to 
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brag of his wealth in presence of Christie of the Clinthill, or to 
intrude his discourse on the English cavalier. 

A little specimen of the conversation may not be out of 
place, were it but to show young ladies what fine things they 
have lost by living when Euphuism is out of fashion. 

‘ Credit me, fairest lady,’ said the Imight, ‘ that such is the 
cunning of our English courtiers of the hodiernal strain, that, 
as they have infinitely refined upon the plain and rusticial dis- 
course of our fathers, which, as 1 may say, more beseemed the 
mouths of country roisterers in a May-game than that of courtly 
gallants in a galliard, so I hold it ineffably and unutterably im- 
possible that those who may succeed us in that garden of wit 
and courtesy shall alter or amend it. Venus delighteth but in 
the language of Mercury, Bucephalus will stoop to no one but 
Alexander, none can sound Apollo’s pipe but Orpheus.’ 

■ Valiant sir,’ said_ Mary, who could scarcely help laughing, 
‘we have but to rejoice in the chance which hath honoured 
this solitude with a glimpse of the sun of courtesy, though it 
rather blinds than enlightens us.’ 

‘Pretty and quaint, fairest lady,’ answered the Euphuist. 
‘Ah, that I had with me my Aimtomy of TW^-— that all-to-be- 

unparalleled volume — that quintessence of human wit that 

treasury of quaint invention — that exquisitely-pleasant-to-read, 
and inevitably-necessary-to-be-remembered manual of all that- 
IS worthy^ to ^be known which indoctrines the rude in civility, 
the dull in intellectuahty, the heavy in jocosity; the blunt in 
gentility, the vulgar in nobility, and all of them in that unutter- 
able perfection of human utterance, that eloquence which no 
other eloquence is sufficient to praise, that art which, when 
we call it by its own name of Euphuism, we bestow on it its 
richest panegyric.’ 

‘By St. Mary,’ said Christie of the Clinthill, ‘if your worship 
had told me that you had leffc such stores of wealth as you talk 
of at Prudhoe Castle, Long Dickie and I would have had them 
off with us if man and horse could have carried them ; but you 
told us of no treasure I wot of, save the silver tongs for tumiug 
up your mustachios.’ 

The knight treated this intruder’s _ mistake — for certainly 
Christie had no idea that aU these epithets, which sounded so 
rich and splendid, were lavished upon a small quarto volume — 
with a stare, and then turning again to Mary Avenel, the only 
person whom he thought worthy to address, he proceeded in 
his strain of high-flo^vn oratoiy. ‘Even thus,’ said he, ‘do 
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hogs contemn the splendour of Oriental pe^ls ; even thus are 
the delicacies of a choice repast in vain offered to the long- 
eared grazer of the common, who turneth from them to devour 
a thistle. Surely as idle is it to pour forth the treasures of 
oratory before the eyes of the ignorant, and to spread the 
dainties of the intellectual banquet before those who are, morally 

and metaphysically speaking, no better than asses. ' - 

‘Sir knight, since that is your quality, said Mwarcl, ' we 
cannot strive with you in loftiness of language ; but 1 p^^y you 
in fair courtesy, while you honour my father s house with your 
presence, to spare us such vile comparisons. 

‘Peace, good villagio,’ said the knight, gracefiiUy waving 
his hand — ‘I prithee peace, kind rustic; and you, my guido,. 
whom I may scarce call honest, let me prevail upon you to 
imitate the laudable taciturnity of that honest yeoman, wno 
sits as mute as a mill-post, and of that comely damsel, ^ko 
seems as with her ears she drank in what she did n(^ altog^her 
comprehend, even as a palfrey listening to a lute, whereoi, how- 
soever, he knoweth not the gamut.’ ' 

‘ Marvellous fine words,’ at length said Dame Wendmnmg, 
who began to be tired of sitting so long silent ‘marvellous 
fine words, neighbour Happer, are they not ? 

‘Brave words — very brave words — very exceeding py®t 
words,’ answered the miller ; ‘ nevertheless, to speak my mind, 
a lippy of bran were worth a bushel of them.’ ' j .ni. - a- 

‘I think so too, under his worship’s favour, answered Ohnstie 
of the Glinthill. ‘ I well remember that at the race of Morham, 
as we called it, near Berwick, I took a young Southern fellow 
out of saddle with my lance, and cast him, it might b^ a s 
length from his nag ; and so, as he had some gold on ms laced 
doublet, I deemed he might ha’ the like on it in his pocket too, 
though that is a rule that does not aye hold good. So i was 
speaking to him of ransom, and out be comes with a bandlul or 
such terms as his honour there hath gleaned up, and craved me 
for mercy, as I was a true son of Mars, and such-hke. , 

‘ And obtained no mercy at thy hand, I dare be sworn,- said 
the knight, who deigned not to speak Euphuism excepting to 

the fair sex. ^ , . 1 , a 

‘By my troggs,’ replied Christie, ‘I would have thrust my 
lance down his throat, but just then they open that 

accursed postern gates, and forth pricked old Hunsdon, and 
Henry Carey, and as many fellows at their heels as turnm the 
chase northward again. So I e’en pricked Bayard with the 
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spur, and went off with the rest ; for a man should ride when 
he may not wrestle, as they say in Tynedale.’ 

‘Trust me,’ said the Imight, again turning to Mary Avenel, 
■‘if I do not pity you, lady, who, being of noble blood, are thus 
in a manner compelled to abide in the cottage of the ignorant, 
like the precious stone in the head of a toad, or like a precious 
garland on the brow of an ass. But soft, what gallant have we 
here, whose garb savoureth more of the rustic than doth his 
demeanour, and whose loote seem more lofty than his habit, 
even as 1 ’ ■ 

‘ I pray you, sir knight,’ said Mary, ‘ to spare your courtly 
similitudes for refined ears, and give me leave to name unto 
you my foster-brother. Halbert Glendinning.’ 

‘The son of the good dame of the cottage, as I opine,’ 
answered the English knight ; ‘ for by some such name did my 
guide discriminate the mistress of this mansion, which you, 
madam, enrich with your presence. And yet, touching this 
juvenal, he hath that about him which belongeth to higher 

birth, for all are not black who dig coals ’ 

‘Nor all white who are millers,’ said honest Happer, glad to 
get in a word, as they say, edgeways. 

Halbert, who had sustained the glance of the Englishman 
with some impatience, and knew not what to make of his 
manner and language, replied with some asperity, ‘ Sir knight, 
we have in this land of Scotland an ancient saying, “ Scorn not 
the bush that bields you ” : you are a guest in my father’s house 
to shelter you from danger, if I am rightly iidbrmed by, the 
domestics. Scoff not its homeliness nor that of its inmates j ye 
might long have abidden at the court of England ere we had 
sought your favour or cumbered you with our society. Since 
your fate has sent you hither amongst us, be contented with 
such fare and such converse as we can afford you, and scorn us 
not for our Idndness ; for the Scots wear short patience and 
long daggers.’ 

All eyes were turned on Halbert while he was thus spealdng, 
and there was_ a general feeling that his countenance had an 
expression of intelligence, and his person an air of dignity, 
which they had never before observed. Whether it were that 
the wonderful being with whom he had so lately held com- 
munication had bestowed on him a grace and dignity of look 
and bearing^ which he had not befpre, or whether the being 
conversant in high matters, and called to a destiny beyond 
that of other men, had a natural effect in giving becoming con-. 
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fidence to Ins language and i^^anner, we pretend ^ 
tennine. But it was evident to all that, from this da}, }Ounj 3 
Halbert was an altered man ; that he acted with the steadiness, 
promptitude, and detenuination which belonged^ to riper years, 
and bore himself with a manner which appertained to higher 

’^Thehnight took the rehukc with good-humour. ‘By mine 
honour,’ he said, ‘ thou hast reason oii thy 
nevertheless. I .spoke not as in ridicule of the tpof ^ich 
relieves me, but rather in your oivn praise, to whom, « root 
be native, thou inayest nevertheless rise ^’^^ni its M ^ 
even as the lark, which maketh its humble nest in luf^'b 
ascendeth towards the sun, as well as the eagle ^\hlc x 

^ tST higlnflown^discoursc was interrupted by 
dinning, who, ivith all the busy anxiety of yas 

loading her son’s trencher nitli food, and dinning in , 

reproaches on account of his prolonged absence. , „ ’ 

she .said, ‘that you do not one day get such a y „ 

are walking about among the haunts of them ^ _ 

our fiesli and bone, as befell and 

the gi-eensward ring of the Auld KirkhiU at sunset, and 

wakened at daybreak in the wild hills of ^readalhane 
see that, when you are looking for deer, the red stag does not 
gaul you as he did Diccon Thorbuni, who over^ 

wound that he took from a bucks horn. And see, w ^ 
go swaggering about with a long hroadsViOrd by your , 
whilk it becomes no peaceful man to do that you dinna meet 
^vith them that have broadsword and lance both : there are 
enow of rank riders in this land, that neither fear uo 

^^SereTer' eye, ‘ in a fine frenzy robing,’ feU fob upon that of 

Christie of the Clinthib, and at once her 

offence interrupted the current of maternal rebuli^, w , 

rebuke matrimonial, may he often better meant than timefo 

There was something of sly and watchful , , 

Christie’s eye— an eye grey, keen, fierce, yet 

express at oiice cunning and malice' winch ma 

instantly conjecture she had said too much, whi e s e sa n 

imagination her twelve goodly cows go down the glen- 

in a moonlight night. With half a score of Border spearmen at 

Her voice, therefore, sunk from the elevated tone of maternal 
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authority into a whimpering, apologetic sort_ of strain, and she 
proceeded to say, ‘ It is no that I Imve ony ill thoughts of the 
Border riders, for Tibb Tacket there has often heard me say 
that I thought spear and bridle as natural to a Border man as 
a pen to a priest, or a feather-fan to a lady ; and — have you 
not heard me say it, Tibh ? ’ 

Tibb showed something less than her expected alacrity in 
attesting her mistress’s deep respect for the freebooters of 
the southland hills; but, thus conjured, did at length reply, 

‘ Hout ay, mistress, I’se warrant I have heard you say some- 
thing like that.’ 

‘ Mother ! ’ said Halbert, in a firm and commanding tone of 
voice, ‘what or whom is it that you fear under my fiither’s 
roof ? I well hope that it harbours not a guest in whose pres- 
ence you are afraid to say your pleasure to me or my brother ? 
I am sorry I have been detained so late, being ignorant of the 
fair company which I should encounter on my return. I pray 
you, let this excuse suffice ; and what satisfies you will, I trust, 
he nothing less than acceptable to your ^ests.’ 

An answer calculated so justly betwixt the submission due 
to his parent, and the natural feeling of dignity in one who 
was by birth master of the mansion, excited universal satisfac- 
tion. And as Elspeth herself confessed to Tibb on the same 
evening, ‘ she did not think it had been in the callant. Till 
that night, he took pets and passions if he was spoke to, and 
lap through the house like a fbur-year-auld at the least word of 
advice that was minted at him, but now he spoke as grave and 
as douce as the lord abbot himself She kendna,’ she said, 
‘what might be the upshot of it, but it was like he was a won- 
derfu’ callant even now.’ 

The party then separated, the young men retiring to their 
apartments, the elder to their household cares. While Christie 
went to see his horse properly accommodated, Edward betook 
himself to his book, and Halbert, who was as ingenious in 
employing his hands as he had hitherto appeared imperfect in 
mental exertion, applied hiinself to constructing a place of con- 
cealment in the floor of his apartment by raising a plank, 
beneath which he resolved to deposit that copy of the Holy 
Scriptures which had been so strangely regained from the 
possession of men and spirits. 

In the meanwhile. Sir Piercie Shafton sate still as a stone, 
in the chair in which he had deposited himself his hands 
folded on his breast, his legs stretched straight out before him 
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and resting upon the heels, his eyas cast up to the ceiling as if 
he had meant to count every mesh of every cobweb with which 
the arched roof was canopied, wearing at, the same time ,a face 
of as solemn and imperturbable graAuty as if liis existence had 
depended on the accuracy of his calculation. 

He could scarce be roused ftom his listless state of contem- 
plative absorption so as to take some supper, a meal at which 
the younger females appeared not. Sir riercie stared around 
' twice or thrice as if he missed something ; but he asked not 
for them, and only evinced his sense of a proper audience being 
wanting by his abstraction and absence of mind, seldom speak- 
ing until he was tivice addressed, and then replying, without 
trope or figure, in that plain English which nobody could speak 
better when he had a mind. 

Christie, finding himself in undisturbed possession of the con- 
versation, Indulged all who chose to listen with details of his 
ovm wild and inglorious warfare, while Dame Elspeth’s curch 
bristled with horror, and Tihb Tacket, rejoiced to find herself 
once more in the company of a jack-man, listened to his tales, 
like Desdemonda to Othello’s, with undisguised delight. Mean- 
time, the two young Glendinnings were each wrapped up in his 
own reflections, and only interrupted in them by the signal to 
move hedward. 



CHAPTER XV 


He strikes no coin ’t is true, but coins new pbrases 
vends them forth as knaves vend gilded counters 
which wise men scorn, and fools accept in payment. ' 

Old Play. 

I N the morning Christie of the Cliuthill was nowhere to be 
seen. As this worthy irersonage did seldom pique him- 

wss ttumpet before his movemente, no one 

was surprised at his moonlight departure, though some alarm 
was excited lest he had not made it empty-handed So in the 
language of the national baUad, ^ 

Some ran to cupboard, and some to last. 

But nought was away that could he mist. 

A1 was in order, the key of the stable left above the door and 
tlmt of the iron grate in the inside of the look A shS Ihe 
retreat had been made with sorupulous attertL S thofecT 

left tanothinr; 

for the day as lid beef his .™* 

gravity beyond his years, took a^ survey 
tower, and then returned to the snenee n hr 
in which, at the early hour of spwn ^ P^hhc apartment, 
prepared. ^ mormng meal was 

There he found the Eunhuist in tViP 
abstruse ^Iculation which he had exhibited o?thp 
evening, his arms folded in the same ande hi. 
up to the same cobwebs, and his heels reftino- turned 

as before. Tired of this affectatiorof iSn? 
and not much flattered with his ouest’. -n importance, 

the last, Halbert re.solved at olcf to brS^E"^ “ 
determmed to know what circumstan^s^ad btongSto'Z' 
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Tower of Glendmning a guest at once so supercilious and so 
silent. 

‘ Sir knight/ he said with some firmness, ‘ I have twice given 
you good morning, to which the absence of your mind hath, i 
presume, prevented you from yielding attention, or firom mating 
return. ^This exchange of courtesy is at your pleasure to give 
or withhold ; but, as what I have farther to say concerns your 
comfort and jmur motions in an especial manner, I will entreat 
you to give me some signs of attention, that I may he sure i 
am not wasting my words on a monumenfnl image. 

At this unexpected address. Sir Piercie Shafton opened hm 
eyes, and afforded the speaher a broad stare; but, as Halb^ 
returned the glance without either confusion or disinay, tne 
knight thought proper to change his posture, draw in his legs, 
raise his eyes, fix them on yovtng Glendinnipg, and assime the 
appearance of one who listens to what is said to him. hi ay,^ to 
make his purpose more evident, he gave voice to his resolution 

in these words, ‘Speak ! we do hear.’ 

‘Six knight,’ said the youth, ‘it is the custom of this hah- 
dome, or patrimony, of St. Mary’s to trouble ■mth inquiries no 
guests who receive our hospitality, providing they tapy 
house only for a single revolution of the sun. >Ve know tnat 
both criminals and debtors come hither for sanctuary, and. we 
scorn to extort from the pilgrim, whom ch^ce may make’ our 
guest, an avowal of the cause of his pilgrimage ^n.d^ penance. 
But when one so high above our rank as yourself, sir Imignt, 
and especially one to whom the possession of such pre-eminence 
is not indifferent, shows his determination to he our guest tor 
a longer time, it is our usage to inquire of him whence he comes, 
and what is the cause of his journey.’ , 

The English knight gaped twice or thrice before he answered, 
and then replied in a bantering tone, ‘ Truly, good viuagio, your 
question hath in it somewhat of embarrassment, for you ask me 
of things concerning which I am not as yet altogether deter- 
mined what answer I may find it convenient to make. 
suffice thee, kind juvenal, that thou hast the lord ^ 

authority for treating me to the best of that power oi thine, 
which, indeed, may not always so well suffice for my accom- 
modation as either of us -would desire.’ • i 1 » 

‘ I must have a more precise answer than this, sir knight, 

said the young Glendinning. 

‘Friend,’ said the knight, ‘be not outrageous. It may suit 
your northern manners thus to press harshly upon the secrets of 

VOL. X — 0 
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tliy betters ; but believe me that, even as tlie lute, struck ])y an 

unsldlful hand, doth produce discords, so ’ At this moment 

the door of the apartment opened, and Mary Avenel presented 
herself. ‘ But who can tallc of discords,’ said the knight, assum- 
ing his complimentary vein and humour, ‘when the soul of 
harmony descends upon us in the presence of surpassing beauty ? 
For even as foxes, wolves, and other animals void of sense and 
reason do fly from the presence of the resplendent sun of 
heaven when he arises in his glory, so do strife, -wrath, and all 
ireful passions retreat, and, as it were, scud away, from the face 
which now beams upon us, with power to compose our angry 
passions, illuminate our errors and difficulties, soothe our 
wounded minds, and lull to rest our disorderly apprehensions ; 
for as the heat and warmth of the eye of day is to the material 
and physical world, so is the eye which I now bow down before 
to that of the intellectual microcosm.’ 

He concluded -svith a profound bow; and Mary Avenel, 
gazing from one to the other, and plainly seeing that something 
was amiss, could only say, ‘For Heaven’s sake, what is the 
meaning of this?’ 

The newly-acquired tact and intelligence of her foster-brother 
was as yet insufficient to enable him to give an answer. He 
was quite uncertain how he ought to deal with a guest who, 
preserving a singularly high tone of assumed superiority and 
impo:^nce, seemed nevertheless so little serious in what he said 
that it -was quite impossible to discern with accuracy whether 
he was in jest or earnest. 

Fonning, however, the internal resolution to bring Sir 
Piercie Shafton to a reckoning at a more fit place and season, 
he resolved to prosecute the matter no farther at present ; and 
the entrance of his mother with the damsel of the miU, and the 
return of the honest miller from the stack-yard, where he had 
been numbering and calculating the probable amount of the 
season’s grist, rendered further discussion impossible for the 
« moment. 

In the course of the calculation, it could not but strike the 
man of meal and grindstones that, after the church’s dues were 
paid, and after all which he himself could by any means deduct 
from the crop, still the residue which must revert to Tame 
Glendinning could not be less than considerable. I wot not if 
this led the honest miUer to nourish any plans similar to those 
adopted by Elspeth ; but it is certain that he accepted with 
grateful alacrity an in-vitation which the dame gave to his 
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daughter to remain a ■week or two as her guest at Glen- 
dearg. 

The principal persons being thus in high^ good-humour with 
each other, all business gave place to the hilarity of the morn- 
ing repast ; and so much did Sir Piercie appear gratified by the 
attention which was paid to every word that he uttered by the 
nut-brown Mysie, that, notwithstanding his high birth and 
distinguished quality, he bestowed on her some of the more 
ordinary and second-rate tropes of his elocution. 

Mary Avenel, when relieved. fi*om the awkwardness of feeling 
the full weight of his conversation addressed to herselfi enjoyed 
it much more ; and the good knight, encouraged by those con- 
ciliating marks of approbation Jhom the sex for whose sake he 
cultivated his oratorical talents, made speedy intimation of his 
purpose to he more communicative than he had shown himself 
in his conversation with Halbert Glendinning, and gave them to 
understand that it was in consequence of some pressing danger 
that he was at present their involuntary guest. 

^ The conclusion of the breakfast was a signal for the separa- 
tion of the company. The miUer went to prepare for his 
departure ; his daughter to arrange matters for her une:^ected 
stay ; Edward was summoned to consultation, by Martin con- 
cerning some agricultural matter, in which Halbert could not 
be brought to interest himself ; the dame left the room upon 
her household concerns ; and Mary was in the act of following 
her, when she suddenly recollected that, if she did so, the strange 
kmght and Halbert must be left alone together, at the risk of 
another quarrel. 

The maiden no sooner observed this circumstance than she 
instantly returned from the door of the apartment, and,_ seat- 
ing herself in a small stone window-seat, resolved to maintain 
that curb which she was sensible her presence imposed on 
Halbert Glendinning, of whose quick temper she had some 
apprehensions. 

The stranger marked her motions, and, either interpretmg 
them as iu'riting his society, or obedient to those laws of 
gallantry which permitted him not to leave a lady m silence 
and solitude, he instantly placed himself near to her side, and 
opened the conversation as follows : — 

‘ Credit me, fair lady,’ he said, addressing Mary Avenel, ‘ it 
much rejoiceth me, being, as I am, a banished man from the 
delights of mine own country, that I shall find here, in this 
obscure and silvan cottage of the north, a fair form and a 
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candid soul, with whom I may explain my mutual sentiments. 
And let me pray you in particular, lovely lady, that, according 
to the universal custom now predominant in our court, the 
garden of superior wits, you will exchange with me some 
epithet whereby you may mark m3' devotion to your ser^^ce, 
Be henceforv'ard named, for example, m}' Protection, and let 
me he 3'our Affability.’^ 

‘Our northern and country manners, sir knight, do not 
permit us to exchange epithets with those to whom we are 
strangers,’ replied Mary Avenel. 

‘Nay, but see now,’ said the knight, ‘how you are startled ! 
even as the unbroken steed, which swerves aside from the shak- 
ing of a handkerchief, though he must in time encounter the 
waving of a pennon. This courtly exchange of epithets of 
honour is no more than the compliments which pass between 
valour and beauty, wherever they meet, and under whatever 
circumstances. Elizabeth of England herself calls Philip Sidney 
her Courage, and he in return calls that princess his Inspira- 
tion. Wherefore, my fair Protection, for by such epithet it 

shall be mine to denominate you ’ 

‘Not without the young lady’s consent, sir,’ interrupted 
Halbert, ‘ Most truly do I hope your courtly and quaint breed- 
ing will not so far prevail over the more ordinary rules of civil 
behaviour.’ 

‘Fair tenant of an indifferent copyhold,’ replied the knight, 
with the same coolness and civility of mien, but in a tone some- 
what more lofty than he used to the young lady, ‘ we do not, 
in the southern parts, much intermingle discourse, save with 
those with whom we may stand on some footing of equality ; 
and I must, in aU discretion, remind you that the necessity 
which makes us inhabitants of the same cabin doth not place * 
us otherwise on a level with each other.’ 

‘By St. Mary,’ replied young Glendinning, ‘it is my thought 
that it does ; for plain men hold that he who asks the shelter 
• is indebted to him who gives it ; and so far, therefore, is our 
rank equalised while this roof covers us both.’ 

‘Thou are altogether deceived,’ answered Sir Piercie; ‘and 
that thou mayest fuUy adapt thyself to our relative condition, 
know that I account not myself thy guest, but that of thy 
master, the Eord Abbot of St. Mary’s, who, for reasons best 
known to himself and me, chooseth to administer his hospi- 
tality to me through the means of thee, his servant and vassal, 

' See Usage of Epithets. Note 12. 
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vrho artj therefore, in good truth, as passive an instrument of 
my accommodation as this ill-made and rugged joint-stool on 
which I sit, or as the wooden trencher from which I eat my 
coarse commons. Wherefore,’ he added, turning to Mary, 
‘ fairest mistress, or rather, as I said before, most lovely 
Protection ’ 

Mary Avenel was about to reply to him, when the stem, 
fierce, and resentful expression of voice and countenance with 
which Halbert exclaimed, ‘Hot from the King of Scotland, did 
he live, would I brook such terms ! ’ induced her to throw her- 
self between him and the stranger, exclaiming,' ‘ For God’s sake, 
Halbert, beware what you do ! ’ 

‘ Pear not, fairest Protection,’ replied Sir Piercie, with the 
utmost serenity, ‘ that I can be provoked by this rustical and 
mistaught ju venal to do aught misbecoming your presence or 
mine own dignity ; for as soon shall the gunner’s linstock give 
fire unto the icicle, as the spark of passion inflame my blood, 
tempered as it is to serenity by the respect due to the presence 
of my gracious Protection.’ 

‘You may well call her your protection, sir knight,’ said 
Halbert; ‘by St. Andrew, it is the only sensible word I have 
heard you speak 1 But we maj’’ meet where her protection 
shall no longer alFord you shelter.’ 

^ ‘Fairest Protection,’ continued the courtier, not even honour- 
ing with a look, far less with a direct reply, the threat of the 
incensed Halbert, ‘ doubt not that thy faithful Aflability will be 
more commoved by the speech of this rudesby than the bright 
and serene moon is perturbed by the bajdng of the cottage cur, 
proud of the height of his own dunghill, which, in his conceit, 
lifteth him nearer unto the majestic luminary.’ 

To what lengths so unsavoury a simile might have driven 
Halbert’s indignation is left uncertain; for at that moment 
Edward rushed into the apartment with the intelligence that 
two most important officers of the convent, the kitchener and 
refectioner, were just arrived with a sumj)ter mule, loaded with 
provisions, announcing that the lord abbot, the sub-prior, and 
the sacristan were on their way thither. A circumstance so 
very extraordinary had never been recorded in the annals of St. 
Mary’s, or in the traditions of Glendearg, though there was a 
faint legendary report that a certain abbot had dined there in 
old days, after having been bewildered in a hunting expedition 
amongst the wilds which lie to the northward. But that the 
present lord abbot should have taken a voluntary journey to so 
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wild and dreary a spot, the very Kamtschatka of the halidome, 
was a thing never dreamt of ; and the news excited the greatest 
surprise in all the members of the family, saving Halbert alpne. 

This fiery youth was too full of the insult he had received 
to think of anything as unconnected wth it. ‘ I am glad of 
it,’ he exclaimed — ‘ I am glad the abbot comes hither. ^ I will 
^ow of him by what right this stranger is sent hither to 
domineer over us under our father’s roof, as if we were slaves 

and not fi:eemen. I will tell the proud priest to his beard ’ 

‘Mas! alas! my brother,’ said Edward, ‘think what these 
words may cost thee ! ’ 

‘And what Avill, or what can, they cost me,’ said Halbert, 
‘that I should sacrifice my human feehngs and my justifiable 
resentment to the fear of what the abbot can do ? ’ 

‘ Our mother — our mother ! ’ exclaimed Edward ; ‘ think, if 
she is deprived of her home, expelled from her property, how 
can you amend what your rashness may ruin 'I ’ 

‘ It is too true, by Heaven ! ’ said Halbert, strildng his fore- 
head. Then, stamping his foot against the floor to express the 
full energy of the passion to which he dared no longer give 
vent, he turned round and left the apartment. 

Mary Avenel looked at the stranger knight, while she was 
endeavouring to frame a request that he would hot report the 
intemperate violence of her foster-brother, to the prejudice of 
his family in the mind of the abbot. But Sir Piercie, the very 
pink of courtesy, conjectured her meaning from her embarrass- 
ment, and waited not to be entreated. 

‘Credit me, fairest Protection,’ said he, ‘your Affability is 
less than capable of seeing or hearing, far less of reciting or 
reiterating, aught of an unseemly nature which may have 
chanced while I enjoyed the Elysium of your presence. The 
winds of idle passion may indeed rudely agitate the bosom of 
the rude; but the heart of .the courtier is polished to resist 
them. As the frozen lake receives not the influence of the 
breeze, even so ’ 

The voice of Dame Glendinning, in shrill summons; here 
demanded Mary Avenel’s attendance, who instantly obeyed, not 
a little glad to escape from the compliments and similes of this 
courtlike gallant. Nor was it apparently less a relief on his 
part ; for no sooner was she past the threshold of the room 
than he exchanged the look of formal and elaborate politeness 
which had accompanied each word^ he had uttered hitherto for 
an expression of the utmost lassitude and ennui; and after 
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indulging in one or two portentous yawns, broke forth into a 
soliloquy. 

‘ What the foul fiend sent this wench hither 1 As if it were 
not sufficient plague to he harboured in a hovel that would 
hardly serve for a dog’s kennel in England, baited by a rude 
peasant-boy, and dependent on the faith of a mercenary ruffian, 
but I cannot even have time to muse over my own mishap, but 
must come aloft, frisk, fidget, and make speeches to please 
this pale hectic phantom, because she has gentle blood in her 
veins! By mine honour, setting prejudice aside, the mill- 
wench is the more attractive of the two. But patieiiza, Piercie 
Shaftonj thou must not lose thy weU-eamed claim to be 
accounted a devout servant of the fair sex, a witty-brained, 
prompt, and accomplished courtier. Rather thank ^Heaven, 
Piercie Shafton, which hath sent thee a subject, wherein, with- 
out derogating from thy rank — since the honours of the Avenel 
femily are beyond dispute — thou mayest find a whetstone for 
thy witty compliments, a strop whereon to sharpen thine acute 
ingine, a butt whereat to shoot the arrows of thy gallantry. 
For even as a Bilboa blade, the more it is rubbed the brighter 

and the sharper will it prove, so But what need I waste 

my stock of , similitudes in holding converse with myself? 
Yonder comes the monldsh retinue, like some half-score of 
crows winging their way slowly up the valley. I hope, a’gad, 
they have not forgotten my trunk-mails of apparel amid the 
ample provision thej'^ have made for their 0 '\vn beUy-timber. 
Mercy, a’gad, I were finely helped up if the vesture has mis- 
carried among the thievish Borderers ! ’ 

Stung by this reflection, he ran hastily downstairs, and 
caused his horse to be saddled, that he might, as soon as 
possible, ascertain this important point, by meeting the lord 
abbot and his retinue as they came up the glen. He had not 
ridden a mile before he met them. advancing with the slowness 
and decorum which became persons of their dignity and pro- 
fession. The knight failed not to greet the lord abbot with 
all the formal compliments with which men of rank at that, 
period exchanged courtesies. He had the good fortune to find 
that his mails were numbered among ^ the teain of baggage 
which attended upon the party ; and, satisfied in that particular, 
he turned his horse’s head and accompanied the abbot to the 
Tower of Glendearg. 

Great, in the meanwhile, had been the turmoil of the good 
Dame Hspeth and her coadjutors to prepare for the fitting 
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reception of the father lord abbot and his retiiuic, 'Die 
monies had indeed talcen care not to trust too much to the 
state of her pantry; but she was not tlic less anxious to make 
such additions us might enable her to claim the thardes of her 
feudal lord and spiritual father. Meeting Halbert, as, with his 
blood on fire, he returned from his altercation with her guest, 
she commanded him instantly to_ go forth to the hill, and not 
to return without venison ; reminding him that he was apt 
enough to go thither for his own pleasure, and must now do so 
for the credit of the house. 

The miller, who was now hastening his journey homewards, 
promised to send up some salmon by liis own servant, Tame 
Elspeth, who by this tinie thought she had guests enough, had 
begun to repent of her invitation to poor Mysie, and was just 
considering by what means, short of giving ofience, she could 
send off the Maid of the Mill behind her father, and adjourn ail 
her own aerial architecture till some future opportunity, wlien 
this unexpected generosity on the part of the sire rendered 
any present attempt to return his daughter on liis hands too 
highly ungracious to be further thought on. So the miller 
departed alone on his homeward journey. 

_ Dame Elspeth’s sense of hospitality proved in this instance 
Its ojvn reward ; for Mysie had dwelt too near the convent to 
be altogether Ignorant of the noble art of cookery, wliich her 
father patronised to the extent of consuming on festival days 
such dainties as his daughter could prepare in emulation of the 
luxuries 9 f the abbot s kitchen. Laymg aside, therefore, her 
holiday kirtle and adopting a dress more suitable to the occa- 
sion, the good-humoured maiden bared her snoivy arms above 
the elbows; and, as Elspeth aclmowledged, in the language of 
the time and county, took ‘entire and aefauld part with her’ 

f day ; showing unparalleled talent, and 
indefatigable industry, in the preparation of moHreux, hhne- 
manger, and Heaven knows what delicacies besides, which Dame 

S pr^ eSg “0^ even have dreamt 

e^^stitute in the kitchen, and regretting 
so brought up that she could Entrust 

ch3r ® seeing the great 

Sd 'I'? ornamented with such flowers 

dontipn^^l afforded Dame Elspeth hastdy 

Wlf tL fnn ^ presented 

Herself at the door of her little tower, to make her obeisance to 
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the lord abbot as be crossed her bumble tbresbold. E(^^_d 
stood by Ills motber, and felt tbe same palpitation, ■wnicn ins 
philosophy was at a loss to account for. He was yet to 
how long it is ere our reason is enabled to tnumph over the 
force of external circumstances, and bow much our feelmgs are 
affected by novelty, and blunted by use and habit. 

On tbe present occasion, be "witnessed intb wonder and 
the approach of some half-score of riders, sober men upon sober 
palfreys, muffled in their long black garments, and only relieved 
by their white scapularies, showing more lilce a funeral pro- 
cession than aught else, and not quickening their pace be^nd 
that which permitted easy conversation and easy digesracm. 
Tbe sobriety of tbe scene was indeed somewhat enlivened by 
the presence of Sir Piercie Sbaffcon, who, ^ show that his sl^ 
in the manege was not inferior to bis other accomphshments, 
kept alternately pressing and checking his gay courser, torcing 
him to piaffe, to caracole, to passage, and to do all the o er 
feats of the school, to the great annoyance of the lord abbot, 
the wonted sobriety of whose palfrey became at 
posed by the vivacity of its companion, while the digm vy 
kept crying out in bodily alarm, ‘I do 

knight --good now, Sir Piercie Be quiet, Benedict, there 

is a good steed — soh, poor fellow ! ’ and uttering all the 
precatory and soothing exclamations by which a timid horsen^ 
usually bespeaks the favour of a frisky companion, or ot 
own unquiet nag, and concluding^ the bead-roll ^ ^nn!!Lor 
Deo gratias so soon as he alighted in the courtyard of the iowe 

The inhabitants unanimously knelt down to kiss the 
of the lord abbot, a ceremony which even the mo^ were 
often condemned to. Good Abbot Bomface was 
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much patience. He kept wiping his brow vath ^ jnow-white 
handkerchief with one hand, while another was a 
the homage of his vassals ; and then signmg the cross tos 
outstretched arm, and exclaiming, ‘Bless ye b es y , y 
dren I ' he hastened into the house, and munnured not a little at 
the darkness and steepness of the rugged -vnnd^ whereby 
he at length scaled the spence destmed for ^s entertamment, 
and, overcome with fatigue, threw himself, I do not say mto 
an easy chair, but into the easiest the apartment afforded. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A coartier extraordinai^*, ivho by diet 
Of meats and drinks, his tem])erate exercise, 

Choice music, frequent bath, his horary siiifts 
Of shirts and waistcoats, means to immortalise 
Mortalitj* itself, and makes the essence 
Of his whole happiness the trim of court. 

Ma(pictic Lady. 


W HEN the lord abbot bad suddenly and superciliously 
vanished from the eyes of bis expectant vassals, the 
sub-prior made amends for the negligence of bis prin- 
cipal by the kind and affectionate greeting tvbicb be gave to 
all the members of the family, but especially to Dame Elspetb, 
her foster-daughter, and her son Edward. ‘Where,' he even 
condescended to inquire, ‘is that naughty Nimrod, Halbert 1 
He hath not yet, I trust, turned, like his great prototype, his 
bunting-spear against man 1 ’ 

‘0 no, an it please your reverence,’ said Dame Glendinning; 
‘Halbert is up at the glen to get some venison, or surely he 
would not have been absent when such a day of honour dawned 
upon me and mine.’ 

‘ 0, to get savoury meat, such as our soul loveth,’ muttered 
the sub-prior ; ‘ it has been at times an acceptable gift. I bid 
you good morrow, my good dame, as I must attend upon his 
lordship the father abbot.’ 

_ ‘And p, reverend sir,’ said the good widow, detaining him, 
‘if .it might be your pleasure to take part with us if there 
is anything wrong; and if there is anything wanted, to say 
that it is just coming, or to make some excuses your learning 
best knows how. Every bit of vassail and silver work have we 
been spoiled of since Pinkie Clench, when I lost poor Simon 
Glendinning, that was the warst of a’.’ 

‘ Never mind — never fear,’ said the sub-prior, gently extri- 
cating his garment from the anxious grasp of Dame Elspetb, 
‘ the refectioner has with him the abbot’s plate and drinking- 
cups ; and I pray you -to believe that whatever is short in your 
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entertainment \vill be deemed amply made np in your good- 
^viU.’ 

So sa}dng, be escaped from her and went into the spence, 
where such preparations as haste permitted were making for the 
noon collation of the abbot and the English knight. Here he 
found the lord abbot, for whom a cushion, composed of all the 
plaids in the house, Ijad been unable to render Simon’s huge 
elbow-chair a soft or comfortable xdace of rest, 

^ Bencdicite / ’ said Abbot Boniface, ‘ now marry fie upon these 
hard benches nith all ni}’^ heart j thej’’ are as uneasy as the 
scahella of our no\'ices. St. Jude be with us, sir knight, how 
have you contrived to pass over the night in this dungeon 1 
An your bed was no softer than your seat, you might as well 
have slept on the stone couch of St. Pacomius. After trotting 
a full ten miles, a man needs a softer seat than has fallen to 
my hard lot.’ 

With sympathising faces, the sacristan and the refectioner 
ran to raise the lord abbot, and to adjust his seat to his mind, 
which was at length accomplished in some sort, although he 
continued alternately to bewail his fatigue and to exult in the 
conscious sense of having discharged an arduous duty. ‘ You 
errant cavaliers,’ said he, addressing the knight, ‘may now per- 
ceive that others have their travail and their toils to undergo 
as well as your honoured faculty. And this I will say for my- 
self and the soldiers of St. Mary, among whom I may be termed 
captain, that it is not our wont to flinch from the heat of the 
service, or to withdraw from the good fight. No, by St. Mary ! 
— ■ no sooner did I learn that you rvere here, and dared not for 
certain reasons come to the monastery, where with as good wiU, 
and with more convenience, we might have given you a better 
reception, than, strikiag the table with my hammer, I called a 
brother. “ Timoth}^” said I, “ let them saddle Benedict — let 
them saddle my black palfrey, and bid the sub-prior and some 
half-score of attendants be in readiness to-morrow after matins ; 
we would ride to Glendearg.” Brother Timothy stared, think- 
mg, I imagine, that his ears had scarce done him justice ; but I 
repeated my commands, and said, “Let the kitchener and re- 
fectioner go before to aid the poor vassals to whom the place 
belongs in making a suitable collation.” So that you vill con- 
sider, good Sir Piercie, our mutual ineommodities, and forgive 
whatever you may find amiss.’ 

‘ By my faith,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton, ‘ there is nothing to 
forgive. If you spiritual warriors have to submit to the grievous 
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incommodities wliicli 3 ’'our lordsliip narrates, it would ill become 
me, a sinful and secular man, to conijdaiii of a bed as bard as a 
board, of broth ■which relished as if made of bunit wool, of 
flesh which, in its sable and singed shape, seemed to put me 
on a level with Ptichard Cenur-de-Lion, when he ate u]> the 
head of a Moor carbonadoed, and of other viands savouring 
rather of the rusticity of this northern region.’ 

‘ By the good saints, sir,’ said the abbot, somewhat touched 
in point of his character for hospitalit}’’, of which_ he was in 
truth a most faithful and zealous professor, ‘ it grieves me to 
the heart that you have found our vassals no better provided 
for your reception. Yet I crave leave to observe that, if Sir 
Piercie Shaffcon’s affairs had permitted him to honour "^nth his 
company our poor house of St. Mary’s, he might have had less 
to complain of in respect of easements.’ 

‘ To give your lordship the reasons,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton, 

‘ why I could not at this present time approach your dwelling, 
or avail myself of its well-knouTi and undoubted hospitality, 
craves either some delay or (looking around him) a limited 
audience.’ 

The lord abbot immediately issued his mandate ^ to the 
refectioner : ‘ Hie thee to the kitchen, Brother Hilarius, and 
there make inquiry of our brother the kitchener -within what 
time he opines that our collation may be prepared, since sin 
and sorrow it were, considering the hardships of this noble and 
gallant knight, no whit mentioning or weighing those we our- 
selves have endured, if we were now either to advance or retard 
the hour of refection beyond the time when the -viands are fit to 
be set before us.’ 

Brother Hilarius parted with an eager alertness to execute 
the -will of his superior, and returned with the assurance that 
punctually at one after noon would the collation be ready. 

‘Before that time,’ said the accurate refectioner, ‘ the wafers, 
flams, and pastry-meat -will scarce have had the jiist degree of 
fire which learned ppttingers prescribe as fittest for the body ; 
and if it should be past one o’clock, were it but ten minutes, 
our brother the kitchener opines that the haunch of venison 
would suffer, in spite of the skill of the little tum-broche whom 
he has recommended to your holiness by his praises.’ 

‘ How ! ’ said the abbot, ‘ a haunch of venison ! From whence 
comes that dainty 1 I remember not thou ^dst intimate its 
presence in thy hamper of viyers.’ 

‘So please your holiness and lordship,’ said the refectioner. 
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‘he Is a son of the ■woman of the house •who hath shot it and 
sent it in — killed but now ; 3mt, as the animal heat hath not 
left the bodj^j the kitchener undertakes it shall eat as tender 
as a young chicken j and this youth hath a' special gift in 
shooting deer, and never misses the heart or the brain; so that 
the blood is not driven through the flesh, as happens too often 
■with us. It is a hart of grease ; jmur holiness has seldom seen 
such a haunch.’ 

_ ‘ Silence, Brother Hilarius,’ said the abbot, -wiping his mouth ; 
‘ jt is not beseeming our order to talk of food so eamestl}^, espe- 
cially as we must oft have our animal powers exhausted by fast- 
ing, and be accessible, as being ever mere mortals, to those signs 
of lon^ng (he again wiped his mouth) which arise on the men- 
tion of -victuals to an hungry’- man. Minute do-wn, however, the 
name of that youth ; it is fitting merit should be rewarded, and 
he shall hereafter be a frater ad sitccurrendtim in the kitchen 
and buttery.’ 

‘ Alas ! reverend father and my good lord,’ replied the 
refectionerj ‘I did inquire after the jmuth, and I learn he 
is one who prefers the casque to the cowl, and the sword of 
the flesh -to the weapons of the spirit.’ 

‘ And if it be so,’ said the abbot, ‘ see that thou retain him 
as a deputy-keeper and man-at-arms, and not as a lay brother 
of the monastery ; for old Tallboy, our forester, waxes dim-eyed, 
and hath -twice spoiled a noble buck by hitting him unwarily 
on the haunch. Ah! ’tis a foul fault, the abusing by e-vil- 
kiUing, evil-dressing, e-vil appetite, or othentise, the good 
creatures indulged to us for our use. Wherefore, secure us 
the service of this youth, Brother Hilarius, in the way that 
may best suit him. And now, Sir Piercie Shafton, since the 
fates have assigned us a space of wellnigh an hour ere we 
dare hope "to enjoy more than the vapour or savour of our 
repast, may I pray you, of your courtesy, to -tell me the cause 
of this -visit; and, above all, to inform us why you not 
approach our more pleasant and better furnished Tiospitium ? ’ 

‘Reverend father and my very good lord,’ said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, ‘ it is well known -to your wisdom that there are stone 
walls which have ears, and that secrecy is to be looked -to in 
matters which concern a man’s head.’ 

The abbot signed to his attendants, excepting the sub-prior, 
to leave the room, and then said, ‘ Your valour, Sir Piercie, may 
freely unburden yourself before our faithful friend and counsellor 
Father Eustace, the benefits of whose ad-vice we may -too soon 
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lose, inasmuch as his merits will speedily recommend him to 
a higher station, in which, we trust, he may find the blessing 
of a fiiend and adviser as valuable as himself, since I may say 
of him, as our claustral rhyme goeth,^ 

Dixit Abbas ad prioris, 

Tu es homo boni jnoris, 

Quia semper sanioris 
Mihi das concilia. 


Indeed,’ he added, ‘the ofiice of sub-prior is altogether beneath 
our dear brother; nor can we elevate him unto that of prior, 
which, for certain reasons, is at present kept vacant amongst 
us. Howheit, Father Eustace is fully possessed of my con- 
fidence, and worthy of yours, and well may it he said of him, 
InPravit in secretis nostris’ 


Sir Piercie Shaffcon bowed to the reverend brethren, and, 
Imaving a sigh, as if he would have burst his steel cuirass, he 
thus commenced his speech : 

Gertes, reverend sirs, I may well heave such a suspiration, 
Tvno have, as it were, exchanged heaven for purgator}’’, leaving 
the lightsome sphere of the royal court of England for a remote 
nook in this inaccessible desert ; quitting the tiltyard, where I 
was ever ready among my compeers to splinter a lance, either 
tor the love of honour or for the honour of love, in order to 
couc my mightly spear against base and pilfering hesognios 
and marauders ; exchanging the lighted haDs, wherein I used 
mmbly to pace the swift coranto, or to move with a loftier grace 
m ^e stetely gaUiard, for this rugged and decayed dungeon of 

f theatre for the solitary 

chimney-nook of a Scottish dog-house ; bartering the sounds of 

and the love-awakening^ viol-de-gamha 
for the discordant squeak of a northern bagpipe * above all ex- 

Irsfo/T 1 ^'ho f^\ galaxy around 

the throne of England for the cold courtesv of an unfau/rbt 

I^?av^^of filler’s maiden. ■ Move 

might i say, of the exchange of the conversation of aallant 

kmghta and gay courtiers of mine own order and canS 
whose conceits are bright and vivid as the lightning fra that 
?har4L.”'‘ »'^”“>““-’>nt it were disco3s to Sge 

roSf complaints with great 

^onndq^whch evinced no exact intelligence of the orator's 

work OQ SriUah MonaeMamf^ rhyme may be found In Fosbrooke’s learned 
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meaning ; and. vrlien tlie knight paused to take breath, ^ he 
looked ■with a doubtful and inquiring eye at the suh-pnor, 
not well kno'^ving in what tone he should reply to an exordii^ 
so extraordinaty. The suh-prior accordingly stepped in 'to the 

relief of his principal. . . . , 

‘We deeply S3Tnpathise with you, sir knight, in the several 
mortifications and hardships to which fate haxS subjected y^ou, 
particularly in that which has thrown j’^ou into the society of 
those who, as they were conscious they deserved not such an 
honour, so neither did they at all desire it. But all this goes 
little way "to expound the cause of this train of disasters, or, in 
plainer words, the reason which has compelled you into a situa- 
tion having so few charms for 

‘Gentle and reverend sn,’ replied the Icnight, ‘for^ve an 
unhappy person who, in giving aliistory of his^misenes, dnatetti 
upon them extremely, even as he who, ha'vdng fallen from a 
precipice, looketh upward to measure the height from which 
he hath been precipitated.’ ^ . . . 

‘ Yea, hut,’ said leather Eustace, ‘ methinks it were wiser in 
him •bo ‘bell those who come to lift him up which of his hones 
have been broken.’ . , , 

‘You, reverend sir,’ said the knight, ‘have, m the encounter 
of our wits, made a fair attaint; whereas I may he in some 
sort said to have broken my staff across.^ Pardon me, gr^e 
sir, that I speak the language of the tiltyard, which is doum- 
less strange to your reverend ears. Ah ! brave resort of me 
noble, the fair, and the gay I Ah ! throne of love, and ci'tadel 
. of honour ! Ah ! celestial beauties, by whose bright eyes it is 
graced! Never more shall Piercie Shafton advance, as "me 
centre of your radiant glances, couch his lance, and spur ins 
horse at the sound of the spirit-stirring trumpets, nobly called 
the voice of war; never more shall he baffle his adversa^s 
encounter boldly, break his spear dexterously, and, ambling 
around the lovely circle, receive the rewards with which beauty 
honours chivalry ! ’ , , 

Here he paused, wrung his hands, looked upwards, and seemed 
lost in contemplation of his O'vm fallen fortunes. 

‘ Mad — very mad,’ whispered the abbot to the sub-priOT ; 
* I would we were fairly rid of him ; for, of a truth, 1 exj^ct he 
will proceed from raving to miscluef. Were it not better to 
call up. the rest of the brethren!’ ^ . 

But the sub-prior knew better than his superior how to dis- 


See Attaint. Note 13. 
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tinguisli the jargon of aifectatioh from the ravings of insanity, 
and although the extremity of the knight’s passion seemed 
altogether fantastic, yet he was not ignorant to what extrava- 
gancies the fashion of the day can conduct its votaries.^ 
Mlowing, therefore, two minutes’ space to permit the knight’s 
enthusiastic feelings to exhaust themselves, he again gravely 
reminded him that the lord abbot had taken a journey, un- 
wonted to his age and habits, solely to learn m what he could 
serve Sir Piercie Shafton; that it was altogether impossible 
he could do so without his receiving distinct information of 
the situation in which he had now sought refuge in Scotland. 
‘ The day wore on,’ he observed, looking at the window ; ‘ and 
if the abbot should he obliged to return to the monastery with- 
out obtaining the necessary intelligence, the regret might he 
mutual, but the inconvenience was like to he all on Sir Piercie’s 
own side.’ 

The hint was not thrown away. 

‘ Oh, goddess of courtesy ! ’ said the Icnight, ‘ can I have so 
far forgotten thy behests as to make this good prelate’s ease 
and time a sacrifice to my vain complaints ! Know, then, most 
worthy, and not less worshipful, that I, your poor visitor and 
guest, am by birth nearly hound to the Piercie of Northum- 
berland whose fame is so widely blown through all parts of 
the world where English worth hath been known. Now, this 
present Earl of Northumberland, of whom I propose to give 
you the brief history ’ 

_ ‘ It is altogether unnecessary,’ said the abbot ; ‘ we know 
him to he a good and true nobleman, and a sworn upholder of 
our Catholic faith, in the spite of the heretical woman who now 
.sits upon the throne of England. And it is specially as his 
kinsman, and as knowing that ye partake with him in such 
devout and faithful hehef and adherence to our holy Mother 
Church, that we say to you, Sir Piercie Shafbon, that ye he 
heartily welcome to us, and^ that, an we wist how, we would 
labour to do you good service in your extremity.’’ 

^ ‘ For such kind offer I rest your most humble debtor,’ said 
Sir Piercie ; ‘ nor need I at this moment say more than that 
my right honourable cousin of Northumberland, having de- 
vised with me and some others, the choice and picked spirits 
of the_ age, how and by what means the worship of ^od, 
according to the Catholic Church, might he again introduced 
into this distracted Idngdom of England — even as one deviseth, 
by the assistance of his fiaend, to catch and to bridle a runaway 
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steed — it pleased Viim so deeply to entrust me in those com- 
munications that my personal safety becomes, as it were, 
entwined or complicated therewith. Natheless, as we have had 
sudden reason to believe, this Princess Elizabeth, who main- 
tameth around her a sort of counsellors skilful in tracking 
whatever schemes may he pursued for hringiug her title into 
challenge, or for erecting again the discipline of the Catholic 
Churcl^ has obtained certain knowledge of the trains which we 
had laid before we could give fire unto them. Wherefore,- my 
right honourable cousm of Northumberland, thiuking it best 
belike that one man should take both blame and shame for the 
whole, did lay the burden of all this traffickmg upon my back'; 
•which load I am the rather content to bear, in that he hath 
always shown himself my kind and honourable kinsman, as 
well as that my estate, I "wot not how, hath of late been some- 
what insufficient to maintain the expense of those braveries 
wherewith it is incumbent on us, who are chosen and selected 
spirits, to distinguish ourselves from the vulgar.’ 

‘So that possibly,’ 'said the sub-prior, ‘your private affairs 
rendered a foreign journey less incommodious to you than it 
might have been to the noble earl, your right worthy cousin V ■ 

‘You are right, reverend sir,’ answered the courtier; ‘rem 
acu — you have touched the point with a needle. My cost and 
expenses had been indeed somewhat lavish at the late triumphs 
and tourneys, and the flat-capp’d citizens had shown them- 
selves unwilling to furmsh my pocket for new gallantries for 
the honour of the nation, as well as for mine own peculiar 
glo^ ; and, to speak truth, it was in some part the hope of 
seeing these matters amended that led me to desire a new 
world in England.’ 

‘So that the miscarriage of your public enterprise, with the 
derangement of your own private affairs,’ said the sub-prior, 
‘have induced you to seek Scotland as a place of refoge ? ’ 

‘Bern am, once again,’ said Sir Piercie; ‘and not without 
good cause, since my neck, if I remained, might have been 
brought. within the circumstances of a halter; and so speedy 
was my journey, northward, that I had but time to exchange 
my peach-coloured doublet of Genoa velvet, thickly laid over 
with goldsmith’s work, for this cuirass, which was made hy 
Bonamico of Milan, and travelled northward with all speed 
judging that I might do well to visit my right honourable 
cousin of Northumberland at one of his numerous castles But 
as I posted towards Alnwick, even with the speed of a star 
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wliicli, darting from its native Kpliere, shoots j^vildly doini wards, 
I was met at Northallerton by one ’Henry Vaughan, a servant 
of my right honourable kinsman, who showed nje that as then 
I might not with safety come to his presence, seeing that, in 
obedience to orders from his court, he was obliged to issue out 
letters for my incarceration/ 

‘This,’ said the abbot, ‘seems but hard measure on the part 
of your honourable kinsman.’ 

‘ It might be so judged, m3’ lord,’ replied Sir Piercic ; ‘never- 
theless, 1 will stand to the death for the lionour of 103’’ right 
honourable cousin of Northumberland. Also, Hem^* Vaughan 
gave me, from my said cousin, a good horse, and a x>urse of gold, 
with two Border prickers, as the}' arc called, for 1113’ gmidcs, 
who conducted me, by such roads and b3'e-paths as have never 
been seen since the da3's of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristreni, into 
this kingdom of Scotland, and to the house of a* certain baron, 
or one who holds the st3de of such, called Julian Avenel, with 
whom I found such reception as the place and party could 
afford.’ 

‘ And that,’ said the abbot, ‘ must have been right wretched ; 
for, to judge from the appetite which Julian slioweth when 
abroad, he hath not, I judge, over-abundant provision at home.’ 
^ ‘You are right, sir — your reverence is in the right,’ con- 
tinued Sir Piercie : ‘we had but lenten fare, and, what was 
worse, a score to clear at the departure ; for though this Julian 
Avenel called us to no reckoning, yet he did so extravagantly 
admire the fashion of my poniard — the poignet being of silver 
exquisitely hatched, and indeed the weapon being altogether a 
piece of exceeding rare device and beauty — that in faith I could 
not for very shame’s sake hut pray his acceptance of it j words 
which he gave me not the trouble of repeating twice, before he 
had stuck it into his greasy buff-belt, where, credit me, reverend 
sir, it showed more' likO a butcher’s knife than a gentleman’s 
dagger.’ , 

‘ So goo^y a gifb_ might at least have purchased you a few 
days’ hospitality,’ said Father Eustace. 

‘Eeverend sir,’ said )Sir Piercie, ‘had I ahidden with him, I 
should have been complimented out of every remnant of my 
wpdrohe — actually flayed, by the hospitable gods I swear it) 
Sir, he secured my spare doublet, and had a pluck at my 
:galligaskms; I was enforced to heat a retreat before I was 
.altogether unrigged. That Border knave, his serving-man, had 
■a pluck at, me too, and usurped a scarlet cassock and steel 
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cuirass "belonging to tlie page of my bod}^, whom I was fain to 
l^ve behind me. In good tune I received a letter from my 
right honourable cousin, showing me that he had written to 
you in my behalf, "and sent to your charge two mails filled with 
wearing apparel — namely, my rich crimson siUc doublet, slashed 
out and lined vdth cloth of gold, which I wore at the last revels, 
with baldric and trimmings to correspond ; also two pair black 
silk slops, -with hanging garters of carnation silk; also the flesh- 
coloured silken doublet, with the trimmings of fur, in which I 
danced the salvage man at the Gray’s Inn mummery ; also 

‘Sir knight,’ said the sub-prior, ‘I pray you to spare the 
fiirther inventorj' of your wardrobe. The monies of St. Mar3"’s 
are no freebpoting barons, and whatever part of your vest- 
ments arrived at our house have been this day faithfully 
brought hither, with the mails which contained them. I may 
presume from what has been said, as we have indeed been given 
to understand by the Earl of Northumberland, that your desire 
is to remain for the present as unIalo^Yn and as unnoticed as 
may be consistent with your high worth and distinction V 

‘ iUas, reverend father ! ’ replied the courtier, ‘ a blade when 
it is in the scabbard cannot give lustre, a diamond when it is in 
the casket cannot give light, and worth, when it is compelled by 
circumstances to obscure itself, cannot draw observation : my 
retreat can only attract the adiniration of those few to whom 
circumstances permit its displaying itself.’ 

‘I conceive now, my venerable father and lord,’ said the . 
sub-prior, ‘ that your visdom will assign such a course of con- 
duct to this noble knight as may be alike consistent with his 
safety and with the weal of the community. For you wot well 
that perilous strides have been made in these audacious days to 
the destruction of all ecclesiastical foundations, and that our 
holy community has been repeatedly menaced. Hitherto they 
have found no flaw in our raiment ; but a party, fiiendly as well 
to the Queen of England as to the heretical doctrines of the 
schismatical church, or even to worse and wilder forms of 
heresy, prevails now at the court of our sovereign, who dare not 
yield to her suffering clergy the protection she would gladly 
extend to them.’ 

‘My lord and reverend sir,’ said the knight, ‘ I -wiU gladly, 
relieve ye of my presence, while ye canvass this matter at your 
freedom ; and to speak truly, I am desirous to see in what case 
the chamberlain of my noble kinsman hath found my wardrobe, ; 
and how he hath packed the same, and whether it has suffered 
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from tlie journey. There arc four suits of as pure and elegant 
device as ever the fanc}' of a fair lady iloated upon, ever}' one 
havi^ a treble and a})propnate change of ribbons, trimmings, 
and fringes, ivhich, incase of need, may, as it were, renew each 
oi them, and multiply the four into twelve. There is also my 
sad-coloured riding-suit, and three cut-work sliirts with falling 
bands; J pray you, pardon me, I must needs see how matters 
stand with them without farther dallying/ 

Thus speaking, he left the room ; and the sub-prior, looking 

after him significantly, added, ‘ Where the treasure is will the 
heart be also. 

‘St. Mary presence our wits!’ said the abbot, stunned with 
the toight s _ abundance of words; ‘were man's brains ever 
so stuffed with silk and broadcloth, cut- work, and I wot not 
what besides ! Arid w'hat could move the Earl of Northnmber- 
iand to assume for his bosom counsellor, in matters of depth 
and^nger, such a feather-brained coxcomb as this * * 

Had he been other than what he is, venerable father,’ said 
the sub-pnor, he had been less fitted for the part of scape- 
goat, to which his nght honourable cousin had probably destined 
him from the commencement, in case of their plot failing. I 

Tie legitimacy of 

ms mother s descent from the Piercie family, the point on which 
he Ls most jealous hath been called in question. If hare- 
bramed courage and an outrageous spirit of gaUantrj^ can make 

i^foes have never been demed him. For the rest, he is one of 
he nffaing ga^nts of the time, like Rowland York, Stukely^ 
and others, who wear out their fortunes and endanger then- 
lives in idle braveries, in order that they may be este^ed the 

repair their estote by engaging in the desperate plots and con- 
juracies wluch wiser heads have devised. To use one of his 
co^eited simihtudes, such courageous fools resemble hawks 
^ich the wiser conspuator keeps hooded and blinded on his 
the quany is on the wing, and who arUthen W 

‘St. Mary,’ said the abbot, ‘he were an evil nuesf to tofrn- 

Sirf 'Joi s servants, about their 

brS fro? ^ bmght were enough to tnm their 
prams, trom t he vestianus down to the very scullion boy.’ 

See Eowland Xorke anU Stukely. Note 14 . 
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‘ A ■vrorse evil might follow,’ said the sub-prior. ‘ In these 
bad days, the i)atrimony of the church is bought and sold, 
forfeited and distrained, as if it were the nnhallowed soil ap- 
pertaining to a secular baron. Tl\ink what penalty awaits us, 
were we convicted of harbouring a rebel to her whom they 
call the Queen of England I There would neither be wanting 
Scottish parasites to beg the lands of the foundation, nor an 
armj- from England to burn and harry the halidome. The 
men of Scotland were once Scotsmen, firm and united in their 
love of their countr 3 \ and throwing ever}^ other consideration 
aside when the frontier was menaced; now they are — what 
shall I call them 1 — the one part French, the other part Eng- 
lish, considering their dear native country merely as a prize- 
fighting stage, upon which foreigners are welcome to decide 
their quarrels.’ 

* Bencdicitc / ’ replied the abbot, ‘ they are indeed slippery 
and evil times.’ 

‘ And therefore,’ said Father Eustace, ‘ we must walk warily : 
we must not, for example, bring this man — this Sir Piercie 
Shafton, to our house of St. Mary’s.’ _ 

‘ But how then shall we dispose of him 1 ’ replied the abbot, 
‘Bethink thee that he is a sufferer for Holy Church’s sake ; that 
his patron, the Earl of Northumberland, hath been our friend, 
and that, l 3 dng so near us, he ma}’’ work us weal or woe accord- 
ing as we deal with his Idnsmau.’ 

‘And, accordingly,’ said the sub-prior, ‘ for these reasons, as 
well as for discharge of the great duty of Christian charity, I 
would protect and relieve this man. Let him not go back to 
Julian Avenel ; that unconscientious baron would not stick to 
pltmder the exiled stranger. Let him remain here : the spot is 
secluded, and if the accommodation be beneath his quality, dis- 
covery will become the less likely. We will make such means 
for his convenience as we can devise.’ 

/Will he be persuaded, thinkest thou?’ said the abbot; ‘I 
will leave my o'wn travelling-bed for his repose, and send up' a 
suitable easy-chair.’ 

‘With such easements,’ said the sub-prior, ‘he must not 
complain ; and then, if threatened b}’^ any sudden danger, he can 
soon come down to the sanctuary, where we will harbour bim 
in secret until means can be devised of dismissing him in safety.’ 

‘Were we not better,’ said the abbot, ‘send him on to the 
court, and get rid of him at once ? ’ ^ 

‘ Ay, but at the expense of our friends : this butterfly may 
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fold his vangs, and he under cover in the cold air ofGIendearA : 
but were he at HoIjTood, he would, did his life depend on it 
expand his spanned drapery^ in the eyes of the queen and court. 
Kather than fail of distinction, lie would sue for love to our 
gacious sovereign : the eyes of all men would be upon him in 
® international peace of 

Q o'li ° island endangered for a cre^iture who, like 

cannot abstain from thittering round a light.’ 
prevailed with me, Father Eustace,’ said the 
abbot, and it will go hard but I improve on thy plan. I will 

household stuff, but wine and 
veniqnn if- swankie here who .shoots 

SS none^* directions to see that the knight 

be can have, which infers not a 
nsk of discovery, said the sub-prior, ‘it is our duty to afford 

deSb' f ^ instantly 

S ^ ^ ^ revestiaiy to 

dSt good IXrf ”shf See it 

„io'^ '^’ answered Father Eustace; ‘but I hear the rmU 

SteTS huhfe“o';®“® >>« *rtu- 

of the®SSX“'' ““ ‘I*' «f 

+bILTf5^ appear/ said the abbot, ‘for here comes 

the refectioner with the collation. By my faith tL wt 
given me a sharp appetite ' ’ ^ ^ 


^ See Note 15. 



CHAPTER XVII 

I U seek for other aid. Spirits, they say, 
i ht round invisible, as thick as motes 
Dance in the sunbeam. If that spell 
Or necromancer’s sigil can compel them 
They shall hold counsel ■with me. ’ 

JAiiEs Durr. 

rider’s attention must be recalled to Halbert Glen 
dinning, who bad left the Tower of Glendearg imme- 
Shnfr ^ after his quarrel with its new guest. Sir Piercie 
ie talked with a rapid pace ifp the Sem Old 
‘ ®ching him to be less hasty. ^ 
iiaibert,^ said the old man, ‘you will never live ho-n.„ 
whte tair if you teke fire thus at every spark of provocation ’ 
w? \‘‘5' “M man/ said Halbert™tf r «t 

e the butt that every fool may aim a shaft of scorn auainst 1 

m niggard meal, and repose on thy hard nallet ? 

pleased that the morning should call thee 
P to daily toil, and the evening again lay thee down a -wen-rind 

of teeSu^abonH’”®' m^onsibffit^. and 

vou^whv® legs — walk slower, and I 

^ though unlovely, is yet endurable.’ 

remnS^R Halbert, slackening his nape - ‘ h»f 

Then know, my good Halbert,’ said Martin ‘ wbnrr, T i 
my own son, that I am satisfied to liye tiU dS calb me, beoTusI 
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my Maker "wills it. Ay, and although I spend v.'hat men call 
a hard life, pinched iritli cold in \nnter and burnt with heat 
in summer, though I feed hard and .sleep hard, and am held 
mean and despised, yet I bethink me, that "were I of no use on 
the face of this fair creation, God would withdraw me from it.’ 

‘'Thou poor old man,’ said Halbert, ‘and can such a vain 
conceit as this of thy fancied use reconcile thee to a world 
where thou playest so poor a part ? ’ 

‘My part was nearlj’’ as poor,’ said 3Iartin, ‘my person 
nearly as much de^i.sed, the day that I saved my mistress and 
her child from perishing in the "wildemass.’ 

‘Right, Martin,’ answered Halbert; ‘there, indeed, thou 
didst what might he a sufficient apologj' for a whole life of 
insignificance,’ 

‘ And do you account it for nothing, Halbert, that I should 
have the power of giving you a lesson of patience and submis- 
sion to the destinies of Pro'V’idence 1 Methinks there is use for 
the grey hairs on the old scalp, were it hut to instruct the green 
head by precept and by example.’ 

Halbert held down his face and remained silent for a minute 
or two, and then resumed his discourse : ‘ Martin, seest thou 
aught changed in ine of late 1 ’ 

* Surely,’ said Martin. ‘I have always known you hasty, 
wild, and inconsiderate, rude, and prompt to speak at the 
volley and "without reflection; hut now, methinks, your hear- 
ing, without losing its natural fire, has something in it of force 
and dignity which it had not before. It seems as if yon had 
frdlen asleep a carle and awakened a gentleman’ 

‘Thou canst judge, then, of noble hearing 1 ’ said Halbert. 

‘ Surely/ answered Mar&i, ‘ in some sort I can ; for I have 
travelled through court, and camp, and city with my master, 
Walter Avenel, although he could do nothing for me in the long 
run hut give me room for two score of sheep on the hill ; and 
surely even now, while I speak with you, I feel sensible that my 
language is more refined than it is my wont to use, and that, 
though I know not the reason, the rude northern dialect so 
fomiiiar to my tongue, has given place "to a more to"wn-hred 
speech.’ 

‘And this change in thyself and me thou canst by no means 
account for.?’ said young Glendinning. 

‘Change I [ replied Martin, ‘by Our Lady, it is not so much 
a change which I feel as a recalling and renewing sentiments 
and expressions which I had some thirty years since, ere Tihh 
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and I set up onr humble household. It is singular that your 
societ)' should have this sort, of influence over me, Halbert, and 
that 1 should never have experienced it ere/uorr.’ 

‘ Thihkest thou,’ said Halbert-, ‘ thou seest in me aught that 
can raise me from this base, low, despised state into one where 
I may rank with those proud men who now despise my clownish 
poverty 1 ’ 

^lartin paused an instant., and then answered, ‘Doubtless 
you may, Halbert ; as broken a ship has come to land. Heard 
ye never of Hughie Dun, who left this halidome some thirty- 
five years gone by 1 A deli vcrly fellow was Hughie — could read 
and write like a priest, and could wield brand and buckler nith 
the best of the riders. I mind him : the like of him was never 
seen in the halidome of St. Mary’s, and so was seen of the pre- 
ferment that God sent him.’ 

‘ And what was that 1 ’ said Halberh his eyes sparkling with 
eagerness. 

‘ Nothing less,’ answered Martin, ‘ than body-servant to the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews ! ’ 

. Halbert’s countenance fell ‘A servant — and to a priest I 
"Was this all that knowledge and acti-vdty could raise him to 1 ’ 

_ Martin, in his turn, looked with wistfrd surprise in the face of 
his young ^end. ‘ And to what could fortime lead him farther ? ’ 
answered he. ‘ The son of a Idrk-feuar is not the stuff that 
lords and knights are made of Courage and Schoolcraft cannot 
change churl’s blood into gentle blood, I trow. I have heard, 
forbye, that Hughie Dun left a good five hundred punds of Scots 
monej; to his only daughter, and that she married the bailie 
of Pittenweem.’ 

At this moment, and while Halbert was embarrassed with 
devising a suitable answer, a deer bounded across their path. 
In an instant the cross-bow was at the youth’s shoulder, the bolt 
whistled, and the deer, after giving one bound upright^ dropt 
dead on the green sward. 

‘ There lies the venison oxur dame wanted,’ said Martin ; 
‘who would have thought of an out^lying stag being so low 
down the glen at this season 1 And it is a hart of grease too, 
in full season, and three inches of fat on the brisket. Now this 
is aU your luck. Halbert, that follows you, go where you like. 
Were you to put in for it, I would wapnnt you were made 
one of the abbot’s yeomen prickers, and ride about in a purple 
doublet as bold as the best.’ 

‘ Tush, man,’ answered Halbert, ‘ I will serve the Queen or no 
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one. Take tlion care to have down the venison to the towe 
since they expect it. I "will on to the moss, I have two or thrc 
bird-bolts at my girdle, and it may he I shall find wild-fowl/ 
He hastened his pace, and was soon out of sight. Marti 
paused for a moment, and looked after him. ‘ There goes th 
makmg of a_ right gallant stripling, an ambition have not th 
spoiling of him. Serve the Queen ! said he. By my faith, an 
she hath worse servants, from all that I e’er heard of hin 
And wherefore should he not keep a high head? They tha 

Till some round! 

If ^ So^vn of gold will always get a sleeve o 

come sir (addressing the stag), you shall go to Glen 
deaa-g on my two legs somewhat more slowly tlian you wen 

^™We shanks. N'ay 
f ^ oontent me with the hesi 

ot you, and that s the haunch and the nombles, and e’en heavi 

^vkt %rof ■' 

beH nrl5i?lrf ? Glendearg with the venison, Hal- 

free of hi<s of\ ^cathing more easily since he was 

ee ot his compamon. The domestic of a proud and lazv 

^ of SrA„drews,'“? 

his blood wifb fl o k privilege .of allying 

ms blood with the baihe of Pittenweem, is thouaht a nrefer- 

ment Ihlblf^IpTf ’ nay mire, a prefer- 

and to come' of tboln ’ cfown the hopes, past, present, 

iXd iTnle a rofr •' By HeaVen, but that 

rapine. I would rathel Se^hrS aS kn?"*® °d 
fte Border riders. Something I will do^ fc’ 5 

■dishonoured, I wiU not live the snow! ef = Here, degraded and 
from the South, heoanse forsnotf 5 each wMmg stranger 
tawny boot This fln'no- fi • ’ ^curs tinkling spurs on a 
WiU eeeTLe i *t i* I 

hand, thoughts and feelinvs "with her, and touched her 

former life®w“ t 3reamed wh°f,T 

father’s glen too nL7w formT.™ ?’ 

bearded in it by this vain brook to be 

too of Mary Avene] 1 T will ® f ^ courtier, and in the sight 


^ Mint — 
- YauHa- 


•aim at. 

-horses ; more particularly horses of labour. 
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ie remained looking upon tlie fountain,^ and doubting in bis 
own mind with what countenance the 1i\liite Lady might receive 
him. She had not indeed expressly forbidden his again evokmg 
her ; but ^mt there was something like such a prohibition implied 
in the farewell, which recommended him to wait for another 
guide. 

Halbert Glendenning did not long, however, allow himself to 
pause. Hardihood was the natural ^ charactepstic of nis mind ; 
and under the expansion and modification which ms feelings 
had latelj'^ undergone it had been augmented rather than dimm- 
ished. He drew his sword, undid the buskin' fi:om his foo^ 
bowed three times "with deliberation towards the fountoin, and 
as often towards the tree, and repeated the same rhyme as 
formerly: 

‘ Thrice to the holly brake. 

Thrice to the irell ; 

I bid thee awake, 

"White Maid of Avenel ! 

IToon gleams on the lake, 

Noon glows on the fell ; 

Wake thee, 0 wake, 

^Vhite staid of Avenel ! 

His eye was on the holly bush as he spoke^ the last line i 
and it was not "without an involuntary shuddenng that he saw 
the air bet'wixt his eye and that object become more dim, and 
condense, as it were, into the faint appearance of a fonn, through 
which, however, so thin and transparent was the first appear- 
ance of the phantom, he could discern the outline of the bush, 
as through a veil of fine crape. But gradually it darkened mto 
a more substantial appearance, and the White Lady ®tood 
before him with displeasure on her brow. She spoke, and her 
speech was still song, or rather measured chant j but, as if now 
more familiar, it flowed occasionally in modiflated Hank-VCTse, 
and at other 'times in the lyrical measure which she had used at 
their former meeting. 

‘ This is the day when the fairy kind 

Sits weeping alone for their hopeless lot, _ 

And the wood-maiden sighs to the sighing vnnd, , 

And the raermaiden weeps in her crystal ^rot : 

For this is the day that a deed was •wrought 

In which we have neither part nor share, 

For the children of clay was salvation hongnt, , 

But not for the forms of sea or air ! 

. And ever the mortal is most forlorn, ^ 

"Who meeteth onr race on the Friday mom. 
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Spmt, said Halbert GleDdeimmg, boldly, ‘it is bootless to 
ttoeaten one tvIio holds liis life at no rate. Thine anger can 

mi* extendeth, or thy will 

srteteheth, so far. The terrors which your race produce upon 
others are vam against me. My heart is hardened again.rt- fear, 
as by a sense of despair. If I am, as thy words infer, of a race 
more peculiarly the care of Heaven than thine, it is mine to 
A to answer. I am the nobler bein^^.’ 

^ he spoke, the figure looked upon him vith a fierce and 

whM. similitude of that 

nff r and more e.xaggerated 

W ^ contract and become more 

Sf con^mlsions passed over the face, as if it was 

about to be transformed into something hideous The whole 

faces whic# the imaginatbn sSm 
Xai^ ft. laudpum, but which do not 

beautiful in their 

fes^ppearance, become wild and grotesque ere we can arrest 

LadvrtoorhSnJ^V his bold speech, the White 

melancholy 

^^ghtful mltamor- 

paosis. f^oldmgherarmsonher bosom, thephantomreplied— 

‘ Daring youth ! for thee it is well 
calling me in haunted dell, ’ 
thy heart has not quail’d 
Nor thy courage fail’d, 

^d that thou couldst brook 
The angiy look 
Of her of Avenel. 

Did one limb shiver. 

Or an eyelid quiver. 

Thou wert lost for ever. 

^plough I am form’d from the ether blue 
And my blood IS of the unfaUeu dew, 

^d thou art framed of mud and duA, 

T IS thme to speak, reply I must.’ 

• x-i ?f fhee, then,’ said the youtk ‘bv ^-110+ nh u 

JS that I am thus altered in mind aad in Sshi ?St tT ? 
no longer of deer or dog, of bow or bolt • ^ 

fte bouu^ of this bhsoare glen ; that my ilorf brfkft"! 
from one by whose stirrup I would some^cbvs sino^b? 
a ^hole s„mmer-s,mom,"oontented a^d Snmd“hyX™tfS 
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of a single -svord 1 Why do 1 now seek to mate me with princes, 
and knights, and nobles 1 Am I the same who but yesterday, 
as it were, slumbered in contented obscurity, but who am to- 
day wakened to glory and ambition ? Speak — tell me, if thou 
canst, the meaning of this change 1 Am I spell-bound, or have 
I till now been under the influence of a spell, that I feel as 
another being, yet am conscious of remaining the same 1 Speak 
and tell me, is it to thy influence that the change is owing 1 ’ 

The White Lad}’- replied — 

‘ A mightier wizard far than I 

AVicMs o’er the universe his power j 
Him owns the eagle in the sky, 

The turtle in the bower. 

Changeful in shape, 3-et mightiest still, 

He wields the heart of man at -will, 
from ill to good, from good to ill, 

In cot and castle-tower.’ 

‘Speak not thus darldy,’ said the youth, colouring so deeply 
that face, neck, and hands were in a sanguine glow ; ‘make me 
sensible of tby purpose.’ 

The spirit answered — 

‘ Ask thy heart, whoso secret cell 
Is fill’d with Maiy Avenel J 
Ask thy pride, why scornful look 
In llary’s -view it will not brook ? 

Ask it, why thou seek’st to rise 
Among the mighty and the wise, 

Why thou spura’st thy lowly lot. 

Why thy pastimes are forgot, , 

Whj' thou -wouldst in bloody strife 
Mend thy lack or lose thy Hfe ? 

Ask thy heart, and it shall tell. 

Sighing from its secret cell, 

’T is for Mary Avenel.’ - 

‘ Tell me, then,’ said Halbert, his cheek still deeply crim- 
soned, ‘ thou who hast said to me that which I dared not 
say to myself, by what means shall I urge my passion — by 
wl^ means make it kno-wnl’ 

The White Lady replied — 

' ' ‘ Do not ask me ; 

On doubts like these thou canst not task me. 

We only see the passing show 
Of human passions’ ebb and flow ; . 

And view the pageant’s idle glance 
As mortals ej’e the northern dance, 
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When thousand streamers, flashing bright, 

Career it o'er the brow of night, 

And gazers mark their changefnl gleams, 

But feel no influence from their beams, ’ 

‘Yet thine own fate,' replied Halbert, ‘unless men greatly 
err, is linked with that of mortals?' 

The phantom answered — 

‘ By ties mysterious link’d, our fated race 
Holds strange connexion with the sons of men. 

The star that rose upon the liouse of Avenel, 

When Norman Ulric first assumed the name, 

That star, when culminating in its orbit, 

Shot from its sphere a drop of diamond dew, 

And this bright font received it ; and a Spirit 
Rose from the fountain, and her date of life 
Hath co-existence with the house of Avenel, 

And with the star that rules it.’ 

‘Speak yet more plainly,’ answered 3mung Glendinning ; ‘ of 
this I can understand nothing. Say, what hath forged thy 
weirded ^ , link of destiny with the house of Avenel ? Say, 
especially, what fate now overhangs that house ? ' 

The White Lady replied — 

‘Look on my girdle — on, this thread of gold, 

’T is fine as web of lightest gossamer, 

And, but there is a spell on ’t, would not bind, 

Light as they are, the folds of my thin robe. 

But when ’twas donn’d, it was a massive chain, 

Such as might bind the champion of the Jews, 

Even when his locks were longest ; it hath dwindled. 

Hath minish’d in its substance and its strength, 

As sunk the greatness of the bouse of Avenel. 

When this frail thread gives way, I to the elements 
Resign the princijdes of life they lent me. 

Ask me no more of this the stars forbid it,’ 

‘ Then canst thou read the stars,' answered the youth, ‘ and 
mayest tell me the fate of my passion, if thou canst not aid it ? ’ 
The White Lady again replied — 

‘ Dim hums the once bright star of Avenel, 

Dim as the beacon when the mom is nigh, 

And the o’er-wearied warder leaves the light-house ; 

There is an influence sorrowful and fearful, . ' 

That dogs its downward course. Disastrous passion, 

Eierce hate, and rivalry, are in the aspect 
That lowers upon its fortunes.’ 

‘ And rivalry ! ’ repeated Glendinning. ‘ It is then as I feared I 

^ Weirded — fated. 
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But shall that English silkworm x>resume to heard me in my 
father’s house, and in the presence of ^lary Avenel 1 Give me 
to meet him, spirit — give me to do away the vain distinction 
of rank on which he refuses me the comhat. Place us on equal 
terms, and gleam the stars with what aspect they will, the 
sword of my father shall control their influences/ 

She answered as promptly as before — 

‘ Complain not of me, child of clay. 

If to thy harm I yield the vraj*. 

IrVe, wlio soar thy sphere above, 

Ivnow not aught of hate or love ; 

As vrill or vrisdom rules thy mood, 
hly gifts to evil turn, or good.’ 

‘ Give me to redeem my honour,’ said Halbert Glendinmng 
— ‘give me to retort on my proud rival the insults he has 
thrown on me,' and let the rest fare as it will. If I cannot 
revenge my wrong, I shall sleep quiek and know nought of my 
disgrace.’ 

The phantom failed not to reply — 

‘ "When Piercie Shafton boasteth high, 

Let this token meet his eye. 

The sun. is westering from the dell, 

Thy wish is granted, fare thee well ! ’ 

As the "White Lady spoke or chanted these last words, she 
undid from her locks a silver hodldn around which they were 
tested, and gave it to Halbert Glendinning ; then shakiiig her 
dishevelled hair till it fell like a veil around her, the outlines 
of her form gradually became as diffuse as her flowing tresses, 
her countenance grew pale as the moon in her first quarter, 
her futures became indistinguishable, and she melted into 
the air. 

Habit inures us to wonders 5 hut the youth did not find him-, 
self alone by the fountain without experiencing, though in a 
much less degree, the revulsion of spirits which he had felt 
upon the phantom’s former disappearance. A doubt strongly 
pressed upon his mind, whether it were safe to avail himself 
of the gifts of a spirit which did not even pretend to belong to 
the class of angels, and might, for aught he knew, have a much 
worse lineage than that which she was pleased to avow. ‘I 
Trill speak of it,’- he said, ‘to Edward, who is clerkly learned, 
and will tell me what I should do. And yet, no — Edward is 
scrupulous and wary. I will prove the effect of her gift on Sir 
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Piercie Shafton if be again braves me, and by tbe issue I vill 
be myself a sufficient judge ■\vbetber there is danger in resort- 
ing to ber counsel. Home, then — home, and we shall soon 
learn whether that home shall longer hold me ; for not again 
will I brook insult, with my father’s sword by my side and 
Mary for the spectator of my disgrace.’ 



CHAPTER XVIII 


I give tliee cighteenpence a-day. 

And my bow sbalt thou bear, 

And over all the north conntry, 

I make thee the chief rydere. 

And I thirtcenpence a-day, quoth the queen, 

By God and by my faye ; 

Como fetch thy payment when thou wilt. 

No man shall say thee nay. 

JVilliam of Cloudesley. 

T he manners of the age did not permit the inhabitants 
of Glendearg to partake of the collation which was 
placed in the spence of that ancient tower before the 
lord abbot and his attendants and Sir Piercie Shaffcon. Dame 
Glendinning was excluded both by inferiority of rank and by 
sex ; for (though it was a rule often neglected) the superior of 
St. Mary’s was debarred from taking his meals in female society. 
To Mar}’- Avenel the latter, and to Edward Glendinning the for- 
mer, incapacity attached : but it pleased his lordship -to require 
their presence in the apartment, and to say sun(^ kind words 
to them upon the ready and hospitable reception which they 
had afforded him. 

The smoking haunch now stood upon the table ; a napkin, 
white as snow, was, -with due reverence, tucked under the chin 
of the abbot by the refectioner ; and nought was wanting to 
commence the repast, save the presence of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
who at length appeared, glittering like the sun, in a carnation- 
velvet doublet, slashed and puffed out with cloth of silver, his 
hat of the newest block, surrounded by a hatband of goldsmith’s 
work, while around his neck he wore a collar of gold, set -with 
rubies and topazes so rich that it -vindicated his anxiety for 
the safety of his baggage from being founded upon his love of 
mere finery. This gorgeous collar or chain, resembling those 
worn by the knights of the highest orders of chivalry, fell down 
on his breast, and "bermina-ted in a medallion. 

VOL. X— 11 
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‘ We mited for Sir Piercie Sliafton,’ said tlie aV)bot^^ Imstily 
assuming his place in the great chair which the hitehcncr 
advanced to the table with ready hand. ^ 

‘I pray your pardon, reverend father and m3' good lord,’ 
replied that pink of courtes}’’ ] ‘ I did but wait to cast iny 
riding slough, and to transinew m3'self into some civil form 
meeter for tliis Avorshipful comi)an3%’ 

‘ I cannot hut praise your gallantr}'’, sir knight,’ said the 
abbot, ‘ and your xmudence also, for choosing the fitting time 
to appear thus adonied. Certes, had that goodl}" chain been 
visible in some part of your late progress, there was risk that 
the lawful OAvner might have parted compan}^ thercAvith.' 

‘ This chain, said your reverence 1 ’ ansAvered Sir Piercie. 
‘Surely it is but a to)'', a trifle, a slight thing, which shows hut 
poorly with this doublet , marry, Avhen I Avear that of the 
murrey-coloured, double-piled Genoa velvet, puffed out Avith 
ciprus, the gems, being relieved and set off b}' the darker and 
more grave ground of the stuff, shoAv like stars giving a lustre 
through dark clouds.’ 

‘ I nothing doubt it,’ said the abbot ; ‘ but I pray you to sit 
doAvn at the board.’ 

But Sir Piercie had noAv got into his element, and Avas not 
easily interrupted. ‘ I OAvn,’ he continued, ‘ that, slight as the 
toy^ is, it might perchance have had some captiAntion for 

Julian Sancta Maria!’ said he, interrupting himself; 

‘ what was I about to say, and my fair and beauteous Pro- 
tection, or shall I rather term her my Discretion, here in 
presence ! Indiscreet hath it been in your Affability, 0 most 
lovely Discretion, to suffer a stray word to have broke out of 
the pen-fold of his mouth, that might overleap the fence of 
'civility, and trespass on the manor of decorum.’ 

‘Marry!’ said the abbot, somewhat impatiently, ‘the 
greatest discretion that I can see in the matter is to eat our 
victuals being hot, Father Eustace, say the Benedicite, and 
cut up the haunch.’ 

.The . sub-prior readily obeyed the first part of the abbot’s 
injunction, but paused upon the second. , ‘ It is Friday, most 
reverend,’ he said, in Latin, desirous that the hint should 
escape, if possible, the ears of the stranger, 
r. \ We are travellers,’ said the abbot, in reply, ‘and matorihus 
licitum esi. You know the canon : a traveller must eat what 
food his hard fate sets before hm. I grant you all a dispensa- 
tion to eat flesh this day, conditionally that you, brethren, say 
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the cmfiteor at curfew time, that the knight give arms to his 
ability, and that all and each of you fast itom flesh on such 
day within the next month that shall seem most convenient ; 
wherefore fall to and eat your food with cheerful countenances j 
and you, father refectioner, da mixtus.^ 

Wie the abbot was thus stating the conditions on which 
his indulgence was granted, he had alr^dy half-wished a slice 
of the n^le haunch, and now washed it down with a flagon of 
Rhenish, modestly tempered with water. 

‘Well is it said,’ he observed, as _he^ required from the 
refectioner another slice, ‘ that virtue is its^ own reward ; for 
though this is but humble fare, and hastily prepared, and 
eaten in a poor chamber, I do not remember me of having 
had such an appetite since I was a simple brother in the Abbey 
of Dundrennan, and was wont to labour in the garden from 
morning until nones, when our abbot struck the cymbalum. 
Then would I enter keen with hunger, parched with thirst — diz 
'm.ihi vinum, quccso, et merum sit — and partake with appetite of 
whatever was set before us, according to our rule; feast or 
fast-day, caritas or poenitentia, was the same to me. I had no 
stomach complaints then, which now crave both the aid of wine 
and choice cookery to render my food acceptable to my palate, 
and easy of digestion.’ ^ . . 

‘ It may be, holy father,’ said the sub-pnor, ‘ an occasional 
ride to the extremity of St. Mary’s patrimony may have the 
same happy effect on your health as the air of the garden at 
Dundrennan.’ 

‘Perchance, with our patroness’s blessing, such progresses 
may advantage us,’ said the abbot; ‘having an especial eye 
that pur venison is carefully killed by some woodsman that is 
master of his craft.’ ,, , 

‘If the lord abbot will permit me,’ said .the kitchener, 1 
think the best way to assure his lordship on that important 
point would be to retain as a yeoman pricker, or depaty-ranger, 
the eldest son of this good woman, Tame Glen^nning, who is 
here to wait upon us. I should know by mine office what 
belongs to killing of game, and I can safely pronounce that 
never saw I, or any other coquinarins, a bolt so justly shot. 
It has cloven the very heart of the buck.’ 

*^Vhat ^eakyou to us of one good shot, father? ’ said: Sir 
Piercie ; ‘ 1 would advise you that such no more maketh a 
shooter than doth one swallow make a summer. T have seen 
this springald of whom you speak, and if his hand can send 
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forth his shafts as boldly as his tongue doth utter presump- 
tuous speeches, I will own him as good an archer as Pvohiit 
Hood; 

‘Marry,’ said the abbot, ‘and it is fitting^ we know the truth 
of this matter from the dame herself : for ill-advised were we 
to give way to any rashness in this matter, whereby the boun- 
ties which Heaven and our patroness provide might be un- 
sldlfully mangled, and rendered unfit ibr worthy men’s use. 
Stand forth, therefore, Dame Giendinning, and tell to us, as thy 
liege lord and spiritual superior, using plainness and truth, 
■without either fear or favour, as being a matter wherein we are 
deeply interested, doth this son of thine use his bow as well as 
the father kitchener avers to us ? ’ 

‘So please your noble fatherhood,’ answered Dame Glen- 
dinning, with a deep courtesy, ‘I should know somewhat of 
archery to my cost, seeing my husband — God assoilzie him ' — 
was slain in the field of Pinlde with an arrow-shot, while he 
was fighting under the Kirk’s banner, as became a liege vassal 
of the halidome. He was a valiant man, please your reverence, 
and an honest and sa-ving that he loved a bit of venison, and 
shifted for his li'ving at a time, as Border men will sometimes 
do, I wot not of sin that he did. And yet, though I have paid 
for mass after mass, to the matter of a forty shiUmg, besides a 
quarter of wheat and four firlots of rye, I can have no assur- 
ance yet that he has been delivered from purgatory.’ 

‘ Dame,’ said the lord abbot, ‘ this shall be looked into heed- 
fully ; and since thy husband fell, as thou sayest, in the Kirk’s 
quarrel, and under her banner, rely upon it that we will have 
him out of purgatory forthwith — that is, always provided he 
be there. But it is not of thy husband whom we now de-vise 
to speak, but of thy son; not of a shot Scotsman, but of a 
shot deer. Wherefore I say answer me to the point, is thy son 
a practised archer, ay or no 1 ’ 

‘Alack ! my reverend lord,’ replied the widow, ‘ and my croft 
■would be better tilled if I could answer your reverence that he 
is not. Practised archer ! Marry, holy sir, I would he would 
practise something else — cross-bow and long-bow, hand-gun and 
hackbut, falconet and saker, he can shoot with them aU. And 
if it would please this right honourable gentleman, our guest, 
to hold out his hat at the distance of a hundred yards, our 
Halbert shall send shaft, hoik or bullet through it — so that 
right honourable gentleman swerve not, hut hold out steady— 
and I -will forfeit a quarter -of barley if he touch but a knot 
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of his ribands. I have seen our Old Martin do as much, and 
so has onr right reverend the sub-prior, if he be pleased to 
remember it.’ 

‘l am not like to forget it, dame,’ said Father Eustace ; ‘for 
I kneYr hot ■which most to admire, "the composure of the young 
marksman or the steadiness of the old mark. Yet I presume 
not to advise Sir Piercie Shafton to subject his valuable beaver, 
and yet more valuable person, to such a risk, unless it should be 
his own special pleasure.’ 

‘ Be assured it is not,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton, something 
hastily — ‘ be well assured, holy father, that it is not. I dispute 
not the lad’s qualities, for which your reverence vouches. But 
bows are but w6o(h strings are but flax, or the silkworm’s excre- 
ment at best, archers are but men : fingers may slip, eyes may 
dazzle, the blindest may hit the butt, the best marker may 
shoot a bow’s length beside. Therefore 'will we tey no perilous 
experiments.’ 

‘Be that as you ■will, Sir Piercie,’ said the abbot; ‘mean- 
time, we ■will name this youth bow-bearer in the forest granted 
to us by good King David, that the chase might recreate our 
wearied spirits; the flesh of the deer improve our poor commons, 
and the hides cover the boolrs of our library ; thus tending at 
once to the sustenance of body and soul.’ ^ • j 

‘ Kneel down, woman — kneel do^wn,’ said the refectioner and 
the kitchener ivith one voice to Dame Glendinning, ‘ and Mss his 
lordsMp’s hand for the grace which he has gran^fced ■to thy son. 

They then, as if they had been chanting the service and the 
responses, set off in a sort of duetto, enumerating the advan^tages 

of the situation. . 

‘ A green gown and a pair of leathern galhgasknis every 

Pentecost,’ said the Mtchener. 

‘Four marks by the year at Candlemas, answered the re- 
fectioner. -1 j 

‘ An hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of "the double strike, and 
single ale at pleasure, as he shall agree ■with the cellarer ^ 

‘ Who is a reasonable man,’ said the abbot, ‘ and will encourage 
an active servant of the convent.’ , i i , 

‘A mess of broth and a dole of mutton or beef at the kitchener s 
on each high holiday,’ resumed the Mtchener. 

‘ The gang of two cows and a palfrey on Our Lady’s meadow/ 
answered his brother- officer. 

‘An px-hide to make busMns of yearly, because of the 
brambles,’ echoed the Mtchener. 



1fj6 TUV. MC)KASTEnV 

* And vnriouR o<hftr ijtut nitnr imr/^p/jnv 

paid tlic ultbot, stummufr, with his <nvn lordly x'oiVv*, tho adivaio 
tages aUacbcd to ibc oiUeo of convctitunl iK.tvdyjirr-r. 

Darae Glciidinniug wis nil this wliilo on iior kncor, hor bead 
meclianiwillv turning from the one (dnireii-odici.T to the otfser, 
which, as tney stood one on each side of her, had iinudi Gie 
appearance of a figure moved by chKik-work, nndyo ‘■non ns tney 
were silent, most devoutly did slic kis-^ Oie nntnihnent hand of 
the abbot. Consciou.s, however, of Ilall^erts intractability in 
some points, slic could not help qualiiying her paleful and 
reitemted thanks for the abbots i>ouritifni jiroOer wltliahope 
that Halbert would sec bis wisdom, and accept of it. 

‘How,' said the abbot, bending his brows, ‘accept of it! 
Woman, is tby son in bis right wits ? ’ 

Elspctb, stunned by the tone in vdiich tlii.s qnestion was 
asked, was altogether unable to reply to it. Indeed, any an- 
swer she might have made could hardly have been heard, as 
it pleased the two oflice-beircr-s of the abbot’.s talde .again to 
recommence their alternate dialogue. 

‘ Refuse ! ’ said the kitchener. 

‘ Refuse 1 ’ answered the refcctioner, echoing the other’s word 
in a tone of still louder astonishment, 

* Refuse four marks by the ye,ar ! ’ said the one. 

‘ Ale and beer — broth and mutton — cow’s grass and pal- 
frey’s ! ’ shouted the kitchener. 

‘ Gown and galligaskins ! ’ responded the refectioncr. 

‘ A moment’s patience, my hretlirou,’ answered the sub-prior, 
‘ and let us not be thu.s astonished before cause is aflbrded of 
our amazement. This good darae best knoweththc temper and 
spirit of her son ; this much I can my, tliat it lietb not towards 
letters or learning, of which I have in vain endeavoured to instil 
into him some tincture. Hevertbeless, he is a youth of no 
common spirit, but much like those, in my weak judgment, 
whom God raises up among a people when He meaneth that 
their deliverance shall be -wrought out with strength of band 
and valour of heart. Such men we have seen marked by a 
•waywardness, and even an obstinacy, of character which hath, 
appeared intoactahility and stupidity to those among whom 
they walked and were conversant, until the very opportunity 
hath arrived in which it was the will of Providence that they 
should he the fitting instrument of great things.’ 

‘ Now, in good -feime hast thou spoken. Father Eustace,’ said 
the abbot ; ‘ and we rvill see this svrankie before we decide upon 
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tke means of employing him. Hotv say yon, Sir Piercie Shafton, 
is it not the court fashion to suit the man to the office, and not 
the office to the man ? ’ 

'So please your reverence and lordship,’ answered the North- 
umbrian knight, I do partly, that is, in some sort, subscribe 
to what your wisdom hath delivered. Nevertheless, imder 
reverence , of the sub-prior, we do not look for gallant leaders 
and national deliverers in the hovels of the mean common 
people. Credit me, that if there be some flashes of martial 
spirit about this young person, which I am not called upon to 
dispute, though I have seldom seen that presumption and 
arrogance were made good upon the upshot by deed and action j 
yet still these wiU prove insufficient to distinguish him, save in 
his own limited and lowly sphere, even as the glowworm, which 
makes a goodly show among the grass of the field, would be of 
little avail if deposited in a beacon-grate.’ 

' Now, in good time,’ said the sub-prior, ‘ and here comes the 
young huntsman to speak for himself’ ; for, being placed oppo- 
site to the window, he could observe Halbert as he ascended the 
little mound on which the tower was situated. 

‘Summon him to our presence,’ said the lord abbot; and. 
with an obedient start the two attendant monks went off with- 
emulous alertness. Dame Clendinning sprung away at the 
same moment, partly to gain an instant to recommend obedience 
to her son, partly to prevail with him to change his apparel 
before coming in presence of the abbot. But the kitchener 
and refectioner, both spealdrig at once, had already seized each" 
an arm, and were leading Halbert in triumph into the apart-' 
ment, so that she could only ejaculate, ‘ His wiU be done; but 
an he had hut had on him his Sunday’s hose ! ’ 

Limited and humble as this desire was, the fates did not 
grant it ; for Halbert Glendinning was hurried into the presence 
of the lord abbot and his party without a word of explanation, 
and without a moment’s time being allowed to assume his hpli- 
oay hose, which, in the language of the time, implied both 
breeches and stockings. 

Yet, though thus suddenly presented amid the centre of aU 
eyes, there was something in Halbert’s appearance which com- 
manded a certain degree of respect from the company into 
which he was so unceremoniously intruded, and the greater' 
part of whom were disposed to consider him ■with hau'teur, if 
not with absolute contempt. But his appearance and reception 
we must devote to another chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Now choose thee, gallant, betwixt wealth and honour ; 

There lies the pelf, in sum to bear thee through 
The dance of youth and the turmoil of manhood, 

Yet leave enough for age’s chimney-corner ; 

But an thou grasp to it, farewell ambition, 

Tarewell each hope of bettering thy condition, 

And raising thy low rank above the churls 
That till the earth for bread. 

Old, Flay. 

I T is necessary to dwell for some brief space on the appear- 
ance and demeanour of young Glendinning, ere vre proceed 
to describe his interview with the abbot of St, Mary’s, at 
this momentous crisis of his life. ’ 

Halbert was now about nineteen years old, tell and active 
rather than strong, yet of that hardy conformation of limb and 
sinew which promises great strength when the growth shall be 
complete and the system confirmed. He was perfectly well 
made, and, like most men who have that advantage, possessed 
a grace and natural ease of manner and carriage which pre- 
vented his height from being the distinguished part of his 
external appearance. It was not until you had compared his 
stature with that of those amongst or near to whom he stood 
that you became sensible that the young Glendinning was 
upwards of six feet high. In the combination of unusual height 
with perfect symmetry, ease, and grace of carriage, the young 
heir of Glendearg, notwithstandmg his rustic birth and educa- 
tion, had greatly the advantage even of Sir Piercie Shafton 
himself whose stature was lower, and his limbs, though there was 
no particular point to object to, were on the whole less exactly 
proportioned. On the other hand,_ Sir Piercie’s very handsome 
countenance afforded him as decided an advantage over the 
Scotsman as regularity of features and brilliance of complexion 
could give over traits which were rather strongly marked than 
‘beautiful, and upon whose complexion the ‘sldey influences,’ 
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to whicli ho conptaiitly ex]) 0 ?ed, Imd hlondcd the red and 
'vrhite into l!ic purely nul-hrown liue, ^vliich coloured alike 
check?, neck, and forehead, and blti?hed only in a darker glow 
ttj)on the former. Ilalhort'.^ eye? .‘'•u})plied a marked and dis* 
iinguidied part of hi? phy?io,giioniy. 1’licy were large and of 
a hazel ’ colour, and sparkled in moments of animation with .such 
uncommon Imilliancy that, it seemed as if the}' actually emitted 
light. Nature land cloael}* curled the locks of dark-brown hair, 
which relieved and set titfi' tlie fc.atures, .such a.s wo have described 
them, displaying a liold and animated disjiosition, much more 
tlian might have been expected from hi.s situation, or from his 
previous mauners, which iiitherto had seemed ba.shful, homely, 
and awkward, 

Halbcrtks dress was certainh* not of that dcscrij)tion which 
seta off to the best advantage a^ pre'^ence of itself ]>rc])ossessing. 
His jerkin and hose were of coarse ru.stic cloth, and his cap of 
the .'^imt'. A belt rotind his waist .served at once to .sustain the 
broadsword whicli wc have already mentioned, and to hold five 
orsixarroiv.=:nnd hird-holts, which Were .stuck into it on the right 
fiide, along witlj a large knife hiitedwith buck-horn, or, as it was 
then called, n dudgcon-dngger. 'J’o complete his dress, wc must 
notice his loose hiiskins of ' deer's-hidc, formed so as to draw up 
on the leg as high as the bieo, or at pleasure to be thrust down 
lower than the calves. These were generally used at the period 
by such as either had their principal occiijiation or their chief 
pleasure in silvan sjjorts, as they scrs’cd to protect the le^s 
against the rough and tangled thickets into which the pursuit 
of game frequently led them. And these trifling particulars 
complete his external appearance. 

It is not so easy to do justice to the manner in which young 
Glendinning’s .soul spolce through his eyes, when ushered so 
suddenly into the company of those whom his earliest educa- 
tion had taught him to treat with awe and reverence. The 
degree of embarrassment which his demeanour evinced had 
nothing in it either meanly servile or utterly disconcerted. 
It was no more than became a generous and ingenuous youth 
of a bold spirit, but totally inexperienced, who should for the 
first time be called upon to think and act for himself in such 
society, and under such disadvantageous circumstances. There 
was_ not in his carriage a grain either of forwardness or of 
timidity which a Mend could have Mshed away. 

He kneeled and kissed the abbot’s hand, then rose, and. 


‘ [See p. 12 above,] 
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retiring two paces, bowed respectfully to the circle around, 
smiling gently as he received an encouraging nod from the 
sub-prior, to whom alone he was personally known, and blush- 
ing as he encountered the anxious look of Mar}' Avenel, who 
beheld vdth painful interest the sort of ordeal to which her 
foster-brother was about to be subjected. Recovering from the 
transient flurry of spirits into which the encounter of her glance 
had thrown him, he stood composedly awaiting till the abbot 
should express his pleasure. 

The ingenuous expression of countenance, noble form, and 
graceful attitude of the young man failed not to j)repossess in 
his favour the churchmen in whose jjresence he stood. The 
abbot looked round and exchanged a gracious and approving 
glance with his counsellor, Father Eustace, although probably 
the appointment of a ranger, or bow-bearer, was one in which 
he might have been disposed to proceed ivithout the sub-prioris 
advice, were it but to show his own free agency. But the good, 
mien of the young man now in nomination was such that he 
rather hastened to exchange congratulation on meeting with 
so proper a subject of promotion than to indulge any other 
feeung. Father Eustace enjoyed the pleasure which .a weU- 
constituted mind derives from seeing a benefit light on a 
deserving object ; for, as he had not seen Halbert since circum- 
stances had made so material a change in his manner and 
feelings, he scarce doubted that the proffered appointment 
wotdd, notwithstanding his mother’s uncertainty, suit the dis- 
position of a youth who had appeared devoted to woodland 
sporte, and a foe alike to sedentary or settled occupation of 
The refectioner and kitchener were so well pleased 
wth x^lberts prepossessing appearance that they seemed to 
thmk that the salary, emoluments, and perquisites, the dole, the 
^azmg, the gown, and the galligaskins could scarce be better 
bestoired tlmn on the active and graceful figure before them. 

• Fiercie bharton, whether from being more deeply engaged 
in nis o\TO cogitations or that the subject was unworthy of his 
notice, did not seem to partake of the general feeling of appro- 
bation excited by the young man’s presence. He sate with his 
eyes hall-shuf^ and his arms folded, appearing to be wrapped 
m contemplations of a nature deeper than those arising out of 
^ scene before him. But, notwithstanding his seeming ab- 
gradaon and absence of mind, there was a flutter of vanity in 
bir Fiercie s very handsome countenance; an occasional change 
ot posture from one striking attitude (or what he conceived to 
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be such) to another, and an occasional stolen glance at the 
female part of the compan}*, to spy how far he succeeded in 
riveting their attention, which gave a marked advantage, 
in comparison, to the less regular and more harsh features 
of Halbert Giendinning, with their composed, manly, and de- 
liberate expression of mental fortitude. 

Of the females belonging to the famil}' of Glendearg, the 
miller’s daughter alone had her mind sufficiently at leisure to 
admire, from time to time, the graceful attitudes of Sir Piercie 
Shaftou; for both Jilary Avenel and Dame Giendinning were 
waiting in anxiet}* and apprehension the answer which Halbert 
was to return to the abbot’s proposal, and fearfully anticipat- 
ing the consequences of his probable refusal. The conduct 
of his brother Edward, for a lad constitutionally shy, respect- 
ful, and even timid, was at once affectionate and noble. This 
younger son of Dame Elspcth had stood unnoticed in a comer, 
after the abbot, at the request of the sub-prior, had honoured 
him with some passing notice, and asked him a few common- 
place questions about his progress in Donatus, and in the 
■Promjitiiarium Farvuhnm, without waiting for the answers. 
From his comer he now glided round to his brother’s side, 
and keeping a little behind him, slid his right hand into the 
huntsman’s left, and by a gentle pressure, which I^lbert in- 
stantly and ardently returned, expressed at once his interest 
in his situation and his resolution to share liis fate. 

The group was thus arranged when, after the pause of two or 
three minutes, which he employed in slowly sipping his cup of 
wine, in order that he might enter on his proposal with due and 
deliberate dignit}^, the almot at length expressed himself thus : 

‘ My son, we, your la'svful superior, and the abbot, under 
God’s favour, of the community of St Mary’s, have heard of 
your manifold good gifts — a-hem — especially touching wood- 
craft, and the huntsman-Hke fashion in which you strike your 
game, truly and as a yeoman should, not abusing Heaven’s 
good benefits by spoiling the flesh, as is too often seen in care- 
less rangers — a-hem.’ He made here a pause, . but ' observing 
that Giendinning only replied to his compliment by a , bow, he 
proceeded — ‘ My son, we commend your modesty ; ne vertheless, 
we will that thou shouldst speak freely to us touching that 
which we have premeditated for thiue advancement, , meaning 
to confer on thee the office of bow-bearer and ranger, as wefl 
over the chases and forests wherein our house hath privilege 
by the gifts of pious kings and nobles, whose souls now, enjoy 
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tlie fruits of tlieir bounties to the church, as to those which 
belong to us in exclusive right of property and perpetuity. 
Thy knee, my son, that we may, with our own hand, and 
without loss of time, induct thee into office.’ 

‘Kneel down,’ said the Idtchener on the one side; and 
‘Kneel down,’ said the refectioner on the other. 

But Halbert Glendinning remained standing. 

‘Were it to show gratitude and good-will for your reverend 
lordship’s noble offer, I could not,’ he said, ‘ Icneel low enough, 
or remain long enough Imeeling. But I may not kneel to take 
investure of your noble gift, my lord abbot, being a man 
determined to seek my fortune otherwise.’ 

‘ How is that, sir ? ’ said the abbot, knitting his brows ; ‘ do 
I hear you speak aright? and do you, a born vassal of the 
halidome, at the moment when I am destining to you such a 
noble expression of my good-will, propose exchanging my service 
for that of any other V 

‘ My lord,’ said Halbert Glendinning, ‘ it grieves me to think 
you hold me capable of undervaluing your gracious offer, or of 
exchanging your service for another. But your noble proffer 
doth but hasten the execution of a determination which I have 
long since formed.’ 

‘Ay, my son,’ said the abbot, ‘is it indeed so? right early 
have you learned to form resolutions without consulting’ those 
on whom you naturally depend. But what maj’- it be, this 
sagacious resolution, if I may so far pray you V 

‘ To yield up to my brother and mother,’ answered Halbert, 

‘ mine interest in the fief of Glendearg, lately possessed by my 
father, Simon Glendinning ; and having prayed your lordship to 
be the same kind and generous master to them that your prede- 
cessors, the venerable abbots of St. Mary’s, have been to my 
fathers in time past — for myseff, I am determined to seek my 
fortune where I may best find it.’ : . ’ 

Dame Glendinning here ventured, emboldened by maternal 
anxiety, to break silence with an exclamation of ‘ 0 my son ! ’ 
Edward,' clinging to his brother’s side, half-spoke, half- whispered 
a similar ejaculation of ‘ Brother ! brother!’ ' ■ 

The sub-prior took up the matter in atone of grave repre- 
hension, which, as he conceived, the interest he had always taken 
in the family of Glendearg required at his hand. ' 

‘Wilful young man,’ he said, ‘what folly can urge thee to 
push back the hand that is stretched out to aid thee ? ' What 
visionary aim hast thou before thee, that can compensate for the 
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decent and sufficient independence wbieli thou art nov? rejecting 

■vritli scorn r , , , , 

‘ Four marks by the year, duly and truly, said the ffitchener. 
‘Coiv’s grass, doublet, and galligaskins, responded the re- 
fcctiioiisr 

‘ Peace, my brethren,’ said the sub-prior ; ‘ and may it 
please your lordship, ’venerable father, upon^ my petition, to 
allow this headstrong youth a day for consideratioi^ and it 
shall be my part so to indoctrinate him as to con^nce nm 
what is due on this occasion to your lordship, and to his lamily, 

and to himself.’ . . , ,, t 

‘ Your kindness, reverend father, said the youth, cr^es my 
dearest thanks ; it is the continuance of along tram ot benevo- 
lence towards me, for which I give you my gratitude, lor i 
have nothing else to offer. It is my mishap^not your lau , 
that your intentions have been frustrated. But my presen 
resolution is fixed and unalterable. I cannot accept the generous 
offer of the lord abbot; my fate calls me elsewhere, to scenes 

where I shall end it or mend it.’ , . , , -u a 

‘By Our Lady,’ said the abbot, ‘I think the youth be mad 
indeed ; or that you, Sir Piercie, judged of him most truly, 
when you prophesied that he would prove unfit for the promo- 
tion we designed him. It may be you knew something or tins 

wayward humour before 1 -x.!. 

■ ‘ By the mass, not I,’ answered Sir Piercie Shato,_^h his 
usual indifference. ‘ I but judged of him by ms b^^h an ^ 
breeding ; for seldom doth a good hawk come out of a mtes egg. 

‘ Thou art thyself a kite, and kestrel to boot, rephed Halbert 
Glendinning, without a moment’s hesitatiom • i xi, 

‘This in our presence, and to a man of worship ] said tiie 

abbot, the blood rushing to his face. • 

‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the youth ; even m your presence 
I return to this gay man’s face the causeless dishonour which 
he has flung on my name. My brave father, who feU ™ .® 

cause of his country, demands that justice at the hands of s 
son ! ’ 

‘ Umnannered boy !’ said the abbot. _ 

‘Nay, my good lord,’ said the knight, ‘praying pardon fOT 
the coarse interruption, let me entreat you not to be wrotlyvith 
this rusticak . Credit me, the north wind shall as soon puff one 
of your rocks from its basis, as aught which I hold so ^ght ^d 
inconsiderate as the churlish speech of an untaught churl shall 
move the spleen of Piercie Shafton. 
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^ Proud as you are, sirlmight,’ said Halbert, ‘in your imag- 
ined superiority, be not too confident that you cannot be moved.’ 
.‘Faith, by nothing that thou canst urge,’ said Sir Piercie. 
‘Kmowest thou then this token ? ’ said young Glendinning, 
offering to him the silver bodkin "which he had received from 
the White Lady. 

Never was such an instant change, from the most contemp- 
tuous serenity to the most furious state of passion, as that 
which Sir Piercie Shafton exhibited. It was the difference 
between a cannon lying quiet in its embrasure and the same 
gun when touched by the linstock. He started up, ever^ limb 
quivering "with rage, and his features so inflamed and agitated 
by passion that he more resembled a demoniac than a man 
under the regulation of reason. He clenched both his fists, and, 
thrusting them forward, offered them furiously at . the face of 
Glendinning, who was even himself startled at the frantic 
state of excitation which his action had occasioned. The next 
moment he withdrew them, struck his open palm against his 
o'wn forehead, and rushed out of the room in a state of in- 
describable agitation. The whole matter had been so sudden 
that no person present had time to interfere. 

When Sir Piercie Shafton had left the apartment, there was 
u, moment’s pause of astonishment, and then a general demand 
that Halbert Glendinning should instantly explain by what 
means he had produced such a "violent change in the deportment 
of the English cavalier. 

‘I did nought to him,’ answered Halbert Glendinning, ‘but 
what you all saw. Am I to answer for his fantastic freaks of 
humour 1 ’ 

‘Boy,’ Said the abbot, in his most authoritative manner, 
‘ these subterfuges shall not avail thee. - This is not a man 
to he driven from his temperament without some sufficient 
caiuse. That cause was given by thee, and must have been 
-known to thee. I command thee, as thou wilt save thyself from 
worse measure, to explain to me by what means thou hast 
moved our fnend thus. ^ We choose not that our -vassals shall 
drive our guests mad in our very presence, and we remain 
ignorant of the means whereby that purpose is effected/ 

‘So may it please your reverence, I did .but show him this 
token,’ said Halbert Glendinning, delivering it at the same time 
to the abbot,, who looked at it with much attention, and then, 
shaking his .head, gravely delivered it to the sub-prior, -without 
speaking a word. 
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Patlier Eustace looked at the mysterious token with: some 
attention ; and then addressing Halbert in a stem and severe 
voice, said, ‘Young man, if thou wbuldst not have, us suspect 
thee of some strange double-dealing in this matter, let us in- 
stantly know whence thou hadst this token, and how it possesses 
an influence on Sir Piercie Shafton ? ’ 

It would have been extremely difficult for Halbert, thus hard 
pressed, to have either evaded or answered so puzzling a ques- 
tion. To have avowed the truth might, in those times, have 
occasioned his beiug burnt at a stake, ^ although in ours Ms 
confession would have only gained for him the credit of a liar 
beyond all rational credibility. He was fortunately relieved by 
the return of. Sir Piercie Shafton Mmself, whose ear caught, as 
he entered, the sound of the suh-prior’s question. 

Without waiting until Halbert Glendinning replied, he came 
forward, wMspering to Mm as he passed, ‘ Be secret ; thou shalt 
have the satisfaction thou hast dared to seek for.’ 

When he returned to Ms place, there were still riiarks of dis- 
composure on Ms brow ; but, becoming apparently collected and 
calm, he looked around Mm, and apologised for the indecorum 
of which he had been guilty, wMch he ascribed to sudden and 
severe indisposition. All were silent, and looked on each other 
with some surprise. 

The lord abbot gave orders for all to retire from the apart- 
ment, save Mmself, Sir Piercie Shafton, and the sub-prior. 

‘And have an eye,’ he added, ‘on that bold youth, that he 
escape not ; for if he hath practised by charm, or otherwise, _ on 
tlie health of our worSMpful guest, I swear by the alb and mitre 
which I wear that his punishment shall be most exemplary.’ 

‘ My lord and venerable father,’ said Halbert, bowing respect- 
fully, ‘fear not but that I will abide my doom. I think you 
will best learn from the worsMpful knight himself what is the 
cause of Ms distemperature, and how slight my share in it has 
been.’ 

‘ Be assured,’ said the knight, without looMng up, however, 
while, he spoke, ‘i will satisfy the Mrd abbot. 

With these words the company retired, and with them young 
Glendinning. 

When the abbot, the sub-prior, and the English knight were 
left alone. Father Eustace, contrary to his custom, could not 
help speaking the first. ‘Expound, unto us, noble sir,’ he said, 
‘by what mysterious means the production of this simple, toy 
could so far move your spirit, and overcome your patience, after 
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you liad shown yourself proof to all the provocation offered by 
this self-sufficient and singular youtk’ ^ 

The knight took the silver bodkin from the good fathers 
hand, looked at it with great composure, and, having exammed 
it all over, returned it to the sub-prior, saying at the same time, 
‘ In truth, venerable father, I cannot but marvel that the wisdom 
implied alike in your silver hairs and in your eminent rank 
should, like a babbling hound — excuse the similitude — open 
thus loudly on a false scent. I were, indeet^ more slight to be 
moved than the leaves of the aspen-tree, which wag at the least 
breath of heaven, could I be touched by such a- trifle as this 
which in no way concerns me more than if the same quantify 
of silver were stricken into so many ^oats. Truth is, that 
from my youth upward I have been subjected to such a malady 
as you saw me visited with even now — a cruel and searching 
pain, which goeth through nerve and bone, even as a good 
brand in the hands of a brave soldier sheers through Hmb and 
sinew ; but it passes away speedily, as you yourselves mayjudge.’ 

‘ Still,’ said the sub-prior, ‘ this will not account for the youth 
offering to you this piece of silver, as a token by which you 
were to understand something, an^ as we ffiust needs con- 
jecture, something disagreeable.’ 

‘Your reverence is to conjecture what you will,’ said Sir 
Piercie; ‘but I cannot pretend to lay your judgment on the 
right scent when I see it at feult. I hope I am not liable to be 
called upon to account for the foolish actions of a malapert 

boyr 

‘ Assuredly,’ said the sub-prior, ‘ we shall prosecute no inquiry 
which is disagreeable to our guest. N evertheless,’ said he, look- 
ing to his superior, ‘this chance may, in some sort, alter the 
plan your lordship had formed for your worshipful guest’s resi- 
dence for a brief term in this tower, as a place alike of secrecy 
and of security •, both of which, in the terms which we now stand 
on with England, are circumstances to be desired.’ 

‘In truth,’ said the abbot, ‘and the doubt is well thought 
on, were it as well removed ; for I scarce ^ow in the hall- 
dome so fitting a place of refiige, yet see I -not how to recom- 
mend it to our worshipful guest, considering the unrestrained 
petulance of this headstrong youth.’ 

‘Tush! reverend sirs, what would you make of me?’ said 
Sir Piercie Shafton. ‘ I protest, by mine honour, I would abide 
in this house were I to choose. What ! I take no exceptions 
at the youth for showing a flash of spirit, though the spark 
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may light on mine own head. I honour the lad for it. I pro- 
test I will abide here, and he shall aid me in striking down a 
deer. I mpst needs ^e friends with him, an he he such a shot; 
and we will speedily send do^vn to my lord abbot a buck of 
the first head, MUed so artificially as shall satisfy even the 
reverend kitchener.’ 

This was said with such apparent ease and good-humour 
that the abbot made no farther observation on what had 
passed, but proceeded to acquaint his guest with the details of 
furniture, hangings, provisions, and so forth which he proposed 
to send up to the Tower of Glendearg for his accommodation. 
This discourse, seasoned with a cup or two of wine, served to 
prolong the time until the reverend abbot ordered his cavalcade 
to prepare for their return to the monastery. 

‘As we have,’ he said, ‘in the course of this our toilsome 
journey, lost our meridian,^ indulgence shall be given to those 
of our attendants who shall, from very weariness, be unable to 
attend the duty at prime, ^ and this by way of misericord or 
indulgentia.’ * 

Having benevolently intimated a boon to his faithful fol- 
lowers which he probably judged would be far from unaccept- 
able, the good abbot, seeing ah ready for his journey, bestowed 
his blessing on the assembled household ; gave his hand to be 
kissed by Dame Glendinning, himself kissed the cheek of Mary 
Avenel, and even of the miller’s maiden, when they approached 
to render him the same homage ; commanded Halbert to rule 
. his temper, and to be aiding and obedient in aU things to the 
English knight; admonished Edward to be discipulus impiger 
atque strenmis ; then took a courteous farewell of Sir Piercie 
Shafton, advising him to lie close, for fear of the English 
Borderers, who might be employed to kidnap him ; and having 
discharged these various ofi&ces of courtesy, moved forth to the 
courtyard, followed by the whole establishment. Here, with a 
h^vy sigh approaching to a groan, the venerable father heaved 
himself upon his palfrey, whose dark purple housings swept 
the ground; and, greatly comforted that the discretion of the 
anirnal’s pace would be no longer disturbed by the gambadoes 
of Sir Piercie and his prancing war-horse, he set forth at a sober 
and steady trot upon his return to the monastery. 

* The hour of repose at noon, which, in the middle ages, was employed 
in slumber, and which the monastic rules of nocturnal vigils rendered 
necessary. 

* Prime was the midnight service of the monks. 

® See Note 16 . 
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When the sub-prior had mounted to accompany his prin- 
cipal, his eye sought out Halbert who, partly hidden by a pro- 
jection of the outward wall of the court, Stood apa^t from, and 
gazing upon, the departing cavalcade and the group which 
assembled around them. Unsatisfied with the explanation he 
had received concerning the mysterious transaction of the 
silver hodMn, yet interesting himself in the youth, of whose 
character he had formed a favourable idea, the worthy monk 
resolved to take an early opportunity of investigating that 
matter. In the meanwhile, he looked upon Halbert with a 
serious and warning aspect, and held up his finger to him as he 
signed frirewelL He then joined the rest of the churchmen, 
and followed his superior down the valley. 



CHAPTER XX 


I liope you ’ll give me cause to think you nohle, 

And do me right with your sword, sir, as becomes 
One gentleman of honour to another ; 

All tliis is fair, sir — let us make no days on ’t, 

I '11 lead your wa 3 '. 

Love’s Pilgrimage. 

T he look and sign of vraming vrhicli the sub-prior gave 
to Halbert Glendinning as they parted went to his 
heart; for, although he had profited much less than 
Edward by the good man’s instructions, he had a sincere rever- 
ence for his person ; and even the short time he had for delib- 
eration tended to show him he was embarked in a perilous 
adventure. The nature of the provocation which he had given 
to Sir Piercie Shafton he could not even conjecture ; but he saw 
that it was of a mortal quality, and he was now to abide the 
consequences. 

That he might not force these consequences forward by any 
premature renewal of their quarrel, he resolved to walk apart 
for an hour, and consider on what terms he was to meet this 
haughty foreigner. The time seemed propitious for his doing 
so without having the appearance of wilfully shunning the 
stranger, as aU the members of the little household were dis- 
persing, either to perform such tasks as had been interrupted 
jy the arrival of the dignitaries, or to put in order, what had 
3een deranged by their visit. 

Leaving the tower, therefore, and descending, unobserved, 
as he thought, the knoll on which it stood, Halbert gained the 
little piece of level ground which extended betwixt the descent 
of the hiU and the first sweep made by the brook after washing 
the foot of the eminence on which the tower was situatec^ 
where a few straggling birch and oak trees served to secure 
him from observation. But scarcely had he reached the spot 
when he was surprised to feel a smart tap upon the shoulder, 
and, turning around, he perceived he had been closely followed 
by Sir Piercie Shafton. ■ • 
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When, whether from oiir state of animal spirits, want of 
confidence in the justice of our cause, or any other motive, our 
own courage happens to be in a wavering condition, nothing 
tends so much altogetlier* to disconcert us as a grciit appear- 
ance of promptitude on the i)art of our antagonist. Halbert 
Glendinning, both morally and constitutionally intrejiid, was 
nevertheless somewhat troubled at seeing the stranger, whose 
resentment he had provoked, appear at once before him, and 
with an aspect Avhich boded hostility. But, though his heart 
might beat somewhat thicker, he was too high-spirited to ex- 
hibit any external signs of emotion. ‘ What is your pleasure, 
Sir Piercie ? ’ he said to the English knight, enduring without 
apparent discomposure all the terrors which his antagonist had 
summoned into his aspect. 

‘What is my pleasure?’ answ’ered Sir Piercie; ‘a goodl}' 
question, after the part you have acted tow'ards me ! Young 
man, I Imow not w’hat infatuation has led thee to ptlace thyself 
in direct and insolent opposition to one who is a guest of thy 
liege lord the abbot, and w'ho, even from the courtesy due^ to 
thy mother’s roof, had a right to remain there without meeting 
insult. Neither do I ask, or care, bj’- what means thou hast 
become possessed of the fatal secret by w’hich thou hast dared 
to offer me open shame. But I must now tell thee that the 
possession of it hath cost thee thy life.’ 

‘ Not, I trust, if my hand and sword can defend it,’ replied 
Halbert, boldly. 

‘ True,’ said the Englishman ; ‘ I mean not to deprive thee of 
thy fair chance of self-defence. I am only sorry to think that) 
young and country-bred as thou art, it can but little avail thee. 
But thou must be weU aware that in this quarrel I shall use 
no terms of quarter.’ 

‘Bely on it, proud man,’ answered the youth, ‘that I shall 
ask none ; and although thou speakest as if I lay already at 
thy feet, trust me that, as I am determined never to ask thy 
mercy, so I am not fearful of needing it.’ 

‘Thou wilt, then,’ said the knight, ‘ do nothing to avert the 
certain fate which thou hast provoked with such wantonness V 

‘ And how were that to be^ purchased ? ’ replied Halbert 
G^lendinning, more Avith the wish of obtaining some farther 
insight into the terms on which he stood mth tliis stranger 
than to make him the submission which he might require. 

‘Explain to me instantly,’ .said Sir Piercie, ‘without equivo- 
cation or delay, by what means thou wert enabled to wound my 
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honour so deeply ; and shouldst thou point out to me by so doing 
an enem3' more worthy of my resentment, I will permit thine own 
obscure insignificance to draw a veil over thine insolence/ 

‘ This is too high a flight,’ said Glendinning, fiercely, ‘ for 
thine own presumption to soar without being cheeked. Thou 
hast come to m3’ father’s house, as well as I can guess, a fugitive 
and an exile, and th}* first greeting to its inhabitants has been 
that of contempt and injmry. B3' what means I have been able 
to retort that contempt, let thine own conscience tell thee. 
Enough for me that I stand on the privilege of a free Scotchman, 
and will brook no insult unretiimed and no injury unrequited.’ 

‘ It is well, then,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton ; ‘ we will dispute 
this matter to-morrow morning with our swords. Let the time 
be da3hreak, and do thou assign the place. We will go forth 
as if to strike a deer.’ 

‘ Content,’ replied Halbert Glendinning ; ‘ I will guide thee 
to a spot where a hundred men might fight and fall without 
any chance of interruption.’ 

‘It is well,’ answered Sir Piercie Shafton. ‘Here then we 
part. Many will say that, in thus indulging the right of a 
gentleman to the son of a clod-breaking peasant, I derogate 
from my sphere, even as the blessed sun would derogate should 
he condescend io compare and match his golden beams with the 
twinlde of a pale, blinking, expiring, gross-fed taper. But no 
consideration of rank shall prevent my avenging the insult thou 
hast offered me. We bear a smooth lace, observe me, sir villagio, 
before the worshipfal inmates of yonder cabin, and to-morrow 
we try conclusions with our swords.’ So saying, he turned away 
towards the tower. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, that in the last speech 
only had Sir ’ Piercie used some of those flowers of rhetoric 
which characterised the usual style of his conversation. ^ Ap- 
parently, a sense of wounded honour, and the deep desire of 
vindicating his injured feelings, had proved too strong for the 
fantastic affectation of his acquired habits. Indeed, such is 
usually the influence of energy of mind, when called forth and - 
exerted, that Sir Piercie Shafton had never appeared in the 
6yes of his youthful antagonist half so much deserving of esteem 
and respect as in this brief dialogue, by which they exchanged 
mutual defiance. As he followed him slowly to the tower, he 
could not help thinking to himself that, had the English knight 
always displayed this superior tone of bearing and feeling, he 
would not probably have felt so earnestly disposed to take 
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offence at his hand. Mortal offence, however, had been ex- 
changed, and the matter was to be put to mortal arbitrement. 

The family met at the evening meal, when Sir Piercie Shafbon 
extended the_ benignity of his countenance and the graces of 
his conversation far more generally over the party , than he 
had hitherto condescended to do. The greater part of his atten- 
tion, was, of course, still engrossed by his divine and inimitable 
Discretion, as he chose to term Mary Avenel; hut, never- 
theless, there were inteijectional flourishes to the Maid of the 
MiU, under the title of Comely Damsel, and to the dame, under 
that of Worthy Matron. Nay, lest he should fail to excite 
their admiration by the graces of his rhetoric, he generously, and 
without solicitation, added those of his voice ; and after regret- 
ting bitterly the absence of his viol-de-gamha, he regaled them, 
with a song, ‘ which, said he, ‘the inimitable Astrophel, whom 
mortals call Philip Sidney, composed in the nonage of his muse, 
to show the world what they are to expect from his riper, years, 
and which will one day see the light in that not-to-he-paralleled 
perfection of human wit which he has addressed to his sister, 
the matchless Parthenope, whom men call Countess of Pem- 
broke ; a work,’ he continued, ‘ whereof his friendship hath 
permi^d me, though unworthy, to he an occasional partaker, 
and whereof I may well say that the deep afflictive tale which 
awakeneth our sorrows is so relieved with brilliant similitudes, 
^Icet descriptions, pleasant poems, and engaging interludes 
that they seem as the stars of the firmament beautifying the 
dus^ robe of night. And though I wot well how much the 
lovely aud quaint language will suffer by my widowed voice — 
widowed m that it is no longer matched by my beloved viol-de- 
gamba — i wul essay to give you a taste of the ravishing sweet- 
ness ot the poesy of the un-to-be-imitated Astrophel.’ 

So sa3ang, he sung_ without mercy or remorse about' five 
hundred verses, of which the two first and the four last may 
sumce lor a specimen — 


‘What tongue can her perfections tell, 
On whose each part all pens may dwell ? 
* * • • • 

Of whose high praise and praiseful bliss, 
Goodness the pen. Heaven paper is • 

The ink immortal fame doth send * 

As I began so I must end.’ ’ 


As Sir Piercie Shafton always sung with his eyes half-shut. 
It was not until, agreeably to the promise of poetry, he had 
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fairly mad© an 6nd that, looking round, he discovered that the 
greater part of his audience had, in the^ meanwhile, yielded to 
the charms of repose. Mary Avenel, indeed, from a natural 
sense of politeness, had contrived to keep awake through all the 
prolixities of the divine Astrophel ; but Mysie was transported 
in dr^ms hack to the dusty atmosphere of ^ her father s mill ; 
Edward himself, who had given his attention for some time, 
had at length fallen fast asleep ; and the good dame s nose, 
could its tones have been put under regulation, naigM have 
supplied the bass of the lamented viol-de-gamha. Halbert, 
however, who had no temptation to give way , to the charms of 
slumber, remained awake, with his eyes fixed on the songster ; 
not that he was better entertained with the words, or more 
ravished with the execution, than the rest of the company, but 
rather because he admired, or perhaps ^ envie A the composure 
which could thus spend the evening in interminable inadri^ls, 
when the next morning was . to he devoted to deamy combat. 
Yet it struck his natural acuteness of ohseivation that the eye 
of the gallant cavalier did now and then, furtively as it were, seek 
a glance of his countenance, as to discover how he was tekiim 
the exhibition of his antagonist’s composure and serenity of 

‘He shall read nothing in my countenance, taught Hal- 
bert, proudly, ‘ that can make him thmk m)^ mdinerence less 

than his own.’ . „ ,, 

And taking from the shelf a hag fuU of miscellaneous matters 
collected for the purpose, he began with great industry to dress 
hooks, and had finished half a dozen of flies ^we are eMhled, for 
the : benefit of those who adnure the antiquities of the genue 
art of angling, to state that they were brown hackles) by the 
time that Sir Piercie had arrived at the conclusion of ms long- 
winded strophes of the divine Astrophel So that he also 
testified a magnanimous contempt of that which to-morrow 

should bring forth. , , . j r 

As it now waxed late, the family of Glendearg separated tor 
the evening ; Sir Piercie first saying to the dame that Her son 

‘ Halbert,’ said Elspeth, with emphasis — ‘Halbert • after his 
goodsire. Halbert Brydone.’ 

‘ WeU, then, I have prayed your son, Halbert, that we may 
strive to-morrow, with the sun’s earliness, to wake a from 
his lair, that I may see whether he be as prompt at that sport 
as fame bespeaks him.’ ^ . 

‘Alas ! sir,’ answered Dame Elspeth, he is hut too prompt, 
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an you talk of promptitude, at anytliing tliat has steel at one 
end of it and mischief at the other. But ho is at your honour- 
able disposal, and I trust you will teach him how obedience is 
due to our venerable father and lord, the abbot, and prevail 
with him to take the boiv-bearer’s place in fee ; for, as the two 
worthy monks said, it will be a ^eat help to a widow woman.’ 

‘ Trust me, good dame,’ replied vSir Bicrcie, ‘ it is ray pur- 
pose so to indoctrinate him touching his conduct and bearing 
towards his betters that he .shall not lightly depart from the 
reverence due to them. We meet, then, beneath the birch- 
trees in the plain,’ he said, looking to Halbert, ‘so soon as the 
eye of day hath opened its lids.’ Halbert answered with a sign 
of acquiescence, and the knight proceeded — ‘ And now, having 
wished to my fairest Discretion those pleasant dreams which 
wave their pinions around the couch of sleeping beauty, and to 
this comely damsel the bounties of Morpheus, and to all others 
the common good-night, I will crave you leave to depart to my 
place of rest, though I may say with the poet — 

Ah rest ! — do rest but change of place and posture ; 

Ah sleep ! — no sleep but vrom-out Nature’s svroonin"; 

Ah bed ! — no bed but cushion fill’d with .stones : ° 

Eest, sleep, nor hed await not on an exile.’ 


With a delicate oheisauce he left the room, evading Dame 
Glendinning, who hastened to assure him he’ would find his 
accommodations for repose much more agreeable than they had 
been the night before, there having been store of warm cover- 
lets and a soft feather-bed sent up from the abbey But the 
good knight probably thought that the grace and effect of his 
exit would he dmnmshed if he were recalled from his heroics 
to discuss such sublunary and domestic topics, and therefore 
ha-stened away without waiting to hear her out. 

‘A pleasant gentleman,’ said Dame Glendinning; ‘ but I will 
warrant him an humorous.^ And sings a .sweet song though 
it is somewhat of the longest. Well, I make mine avow he is 
goodly company. I wonder when he will go away.’ 

Having thus expressed her respect for her guest, not with- 
out intimation that she was heartily tired of his company, the 
good dame gave the signal for the family to disperse, and laid 
her injunctions on Halbert to attend Sir Piercie Shafton at day- 
break, as he required. 


^ Hinnoroux — full of whims; thus Shalcspeare, ‘Humorous as winfnr ’ 
The vulgar word huraorsomc comes nearest to the. meaning. ^ 
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When stretched on his pallet b}' his brother’s side, Halbert 
had no small cause to env}’- the sound sleep vrhich instantly 
settled on the eyes of Edward, but refused him any share of its 
influence. He sa^Y now too well what the Spirit had darkly 
indicated, that, in granting the boon which he had asked so 
unadYusahlj^ she had contributed more to his harm than his 
good. He was now sensible, too late, of the various dangers 
and inconveniences with which his dearest friends were threat- 
ened, alike by his discomfiture or his success in the approaching 
duel. If he feU, he might say personall}^, ‘Good-night aU.’ 
But it was not the less certain that he should leave a dreadful 
legacy of distress and embarrassment to his mother and family 
— an anticipation which by no means tended to render the 
front of death, in itself a gristy object, more agreeable to his 
imagination. The vengeance of the abbot, his conscience told 
him, was sure to descend on his^ mother and brother, or could 
only be averted by the generosity of the victor, j^d Mary 
Avenel — he should have shown himself, if he succumbed in the 
present combat, as inefficient in protecting her as he had been 
unnecessarily active in bringing disaster on her, and on the 
house in which she had been protected from infancy. And to 
this view of the case were to he added all those embittered and 
anxious feelings with which the bravest men, even in a better 
or less doubtful quarrel, regard the issue of a dubious conflict, 
the first time when it has been their fate to engage in an affair 
of that nature. 

But, however disconsolate the prospect seemed in the event 
of his being conquered. Halbert could expect from victory little 
more than the safety of his own life and the gratification of his 
wounded pride. To his friends — to his mother and brother — 
especially to Mary Avenel — the consequences of his triumph 
would he more certain destruction than the contingency of his 
defeat and death. ^ If the English knight survived, he might in 
courtesy extend his protection to them ; but if he fell, nothing 
was likely to screen them from the vindictive measures which 
the abbot and convent would surely adopt against the violation 
of the peace of the_ halidome, and the slaughter of a protected 
guest by one of their own vassals, within whose house they had 
lodged him for shelter. These thoughts, in which neither view 
of the case augured aught short of ruin to his family, and that 
min entirely brought on by his own rashness, were thorns in 
Halbert Glendinning’s pillow, and deprived his soul of peace 
and his eyes of slumber. 
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There appeared no middle course, saving one which wp 
marked by degradation, and which, even if he stooped to it, 
was by no means free of danger. He might indeed confess to 
the English knight the strange circumstances -svliich led to his 
presenting him with that token which the White Lady (in her 
displeasure, as it now seemed) had given him, that he mi^ht 
offer it to Sir Piercie Shafton. But to this avowal his pride' 
could not stoop, and reason, who is wonderfully ready to be of 
counsel with pride on such occasions, offered many arguments 
to show it would be useless as well as mean so far to degrade 
himself ‘ If I tell a tale so wonderful,’ thought he, ‘ shall 1 not 
either be stigmatised as a liar or punished as a vizard ? Were 
Sir Piercie Shafton generous, noble, and benevolent, as the 
champions of whom we hear in romance, I might indeed gain 
his ear, and, without demeaning myself, escape from the situa- 
tion in which I am placed. But as he is, or at least seems to 
be, self-conceited, arrogant, vain, and presumptuous, I should 
but humble myself in vain ; and I will not humble myself 1 ’ 
he said, starting out of bed, grasping his broadsword, and 
brandishing it in the light of the moon, which streamed through 
the deep niche that served them as a window ; when, to his 
extreme surprise and terror, an airy form stood in the moon- 
light, but intercepted not the reflection on the floor. Dimly as 
it was expressed the sound of the voice soon made him sensible 
he saw the White Lady. 

At no time ^d her presence seemed so terrific to him ; for 
when he had invoked her, it was with the expectation of the 
apparition, and the determination to abide the issue. But now 
she had come uncalled, and her presence impressed him with a 
sense of approaching misfortune, and with the hideous appre- 
hension that he had associated himself with -a demon, over 
whose motions he had no control, and of whose powers and 
quality he had no certain knowledge. He remained, therefore, 
in mere terror, gazing on the apparition, which chanted or 
recited in cadence the following lines — 

‘ He Trhose heart for vengeance sued. 

Must not shrink from shedding blood ; 

The knot that thou hast tied -with word. 

Thou must loose by edge of sword.’ 

‘ Avaunt thee, false Spirit ! ’ said Halbert Glendinning j ‘ I 
have bought thy advice too dearly already. Begone, in the 
name of God ! ’ 
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The Spirit laughed ; and the cold, unnatural sound of her 
laughter had something in it more fearful than the usually 
melancholy tones of her voice. She then replied — 

‘You have summon’d me once — you have summon’d me twice. 

Arid without e’er a summons I come to you thrice ; . ", 

Unask’d for, imsued for, you came to my glen ; 

Unsued and unask’d, I am riith you again.’ 

Halbert Glendinning gave way for a moment' to terror, and 
called on his brother, ‘ Edward ! waken — waken, for Our Lady’s 
sake ! ’ , ■ - 

EdAvard awaked accordingly, and asked what he wanted. 
‘Look out,’ said Halbert — ‘lookup! seest thou no one in 
the room ? ’ 

‘ No, upon my good word,’ said Edward, looking out. 

‘ What ! seest thou nothing in the moonshine upon the floor 
there ? ’ . . 

‘ No, nothing,’ answered Edward, ‘ save thyself, resting on 
thy naked sword. .1 teU thee. Halbert, thou shouldst trust 
more to thy spiritual arms, and less to those of steel and iron. 
For this many a night hast thou started and moaned, and cried 
out of fighting, and of spectres, and of goblins : thy sleep hath 
not refreshed thee, thy waking hath been a dream. Credit 
me, dear Halbert, say the pater and credo, resign thyself to 
the protection of God, and thou wilt sleep sound and wake in 
comfort;’ ■ 

‘ It may be,’ said Halbert, slowly, and having his eye still 
bent on the female form which to him seemed distinctly visible 
‘ it; may be. But tell me, dear Edward, seest thou no one ori 
the chamber floor but me 1 ’ 

‘No one,’. answered Edward, raising himself on his elbow; 
‘dear brother, lay aside thy weapon, say thy prayers, and lay 
thee down to rest.’ 

While he thus spoke, the Spirit smiled at Halbert as if in 
scorn; her wan cheek faded in the wan moonhght even before 
the smile had passed away, and Halbert _ himself no longer 
beheld the vision to which he had so anxiously solicited his 
brother’s attention. ‘ May God preserve py wits ! ’ he said, as, 
laying aside his weapon, he again threw himself on his bed. 

‘i^enl my dearest brother,’ answered Edward; ‘but we 
must not provoke that Heaven in our wantonness which we 
invoke in our misery. Be not angry with me, my dear brother : 

I know not why you have totally of late estranged yourself 
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from me. It is true, I am neither so athletic in body nor so 
alert in courage as you have been from your infancy; yet, till 
lately, you have not absolutely cast off my society. Believe 
me, I have wept in secret, though I forbore to intrude myself 
on your privacy. The time has been when you held me not so 
cWp ; and when, if I could not follow the game so closely, or 
mark it so truly, as you, I could fill up our intervals of pastime 
ivith pleasant tales of the olden times, which I had read or 
heard, and which excited even your attention as we sate and 
ate our provision by some pleasant spring ; but now I have, 
though I know not why, lost thy regard and affection. Nay, 
toss not thy arms about thee thus "ivildly,’ said the 3'^ounger 
brother ; ‘ fi'om thy strange dreams, I fear some touch of fever 
hath affected thy blood ; let me draw closer around thee thy 
mantle.’ 

‘ Forbear,’ said Halbert ; ‘ your care is needless — your com- 
plaints are without reason — your fears on my account are in 
vain.’ 

‘ Nay, but hear me, brother,’ said Edward. ‘ Your speech in 
sleep, and now even your waking dreams, are of beings which 
belong not to this world, or to our race. Our good Father 
Eustace says that, howbeit we may not do weU to receive all 
idle tales of goblins and spectres, yet there is warrant fi*om 
Holy Scripture to believe that the fiends haunt waste and 
soli^ry places ; and that those who frequent such wildernesses 
alone are the prey, or the sport, of these wandering demons. 
And therefore I pray thee, brother, let me go with you when 
you go next up the glen, where, as you well know, there be 
places of evil reputation. Thou carest not for my escort ; but. 
Halbert, such dangers are more safely encountered by the wise 
in judgment than by the bold in bosom ; and though I have 
small cause to boast of my own wisdom, yet I have that which 
ariseth firom the written knowledge of elder times.’ 

There was a moment during this discourse when Halbert 
had wellnigh come to the resolution of disburdening his own 
breast by entrusting Edward with all that weighed upon it. 
But when his_ brother reminded him that this was the morning 
of a high holiday, and that, setting aside aU other business or 
pleasure, he ought to go to the monasteiy and shrive himself 
before Father Eustace, who would that day occupy the con- 
fessional, pride stepped in and confirmed his wavering resolu- 
tion. ‘ I will not avow,’ he thought, ‘a tale so extraordinary, 
tliat I may bo considGred as an impostor or somotbing worse t I 
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■will not fly from this Englishman, -whose arm and sword may 
he no better than my own. My fathers have faced his betters, 
were he as mnch distinguished in battle as he is by his quaint 
discourse." 

Pride, which has been said to save man, and woman -too, 
from falling, has. yet a stronger influence on the mind when 
it embraces the cause of passion, and seldom fails to render it 
victorious over conscience and reason. Halbert once deter- 
mined, though not to the better course, at length slept soundly, 
and was only awakened by the dawn of day. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Indifferent, but indifferent — 'pshaw, ]ie dotli it not 
Like one who is his craft’s master — nc’ertheless 
I have seen a clown confer a bloody coxcomb 
On one who was a master of defence. 

Old Tlmj. 

W ITH the first grey peep of datm, Halbert Glendin- 
Bmg arose and hastened to dress himself, girded on 
weapon, and took a cross-bow in his hand, as if 
s usual sport had been his sole object. He groped his w'ay 
down the dark and winding staircase, and undid with as little 
noise as possible the fastenings of the inner door, and of the 
extenor iron grate. Atlength he stoodfreein the courtyard, and 
ibwi the tower saw a signal made with a handker- 

wmdow. iSothing doubting that it was his an- 

who glided hke a spmt from under the low and rugged portal. 

Halbert was much surprised, and felt, he kniw nS^t why, 
like one caught in the act of a meditated trespass The pres- 
ence of Mary Avenel had tiU that moment never uiven h^ 
pain. She spok^ too, m a tone where sorrow seemed to minde 

ga™-y„„ Sw rSo 

“-Vestr answered 

the m®den^’.“or"r’t'Srj replied 

yet. MveSeW wherefore you should; 

, uevertueless, such a quarrel you are now searching after.’ 
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‘my should you suppose so, Maryl’ said Halbert en- 
deavouring to Mde his conscious purpose; ‘he is my mothers 
guest ; he is protected by the abbot and the community , who 
are our masters; he is of high degree also; and whermore 
should you think that I can, or dare, resent a hasty word, which 
he has perchance thrown out against me more^ from the wanton- 
ness of his wit than the jiurpose of his heart ? ,, , ■ , . 

‘ Alas ! ’ answered the maiden, ‘ the very aslang that question 
puts your resolution beyond a doubt. Since your childhood 
you were ever daring, seeking danger rather than avoidmg it, 
delighting in whatever had the air of adventure and of courage ; 
and it is not from fear that you ivill now blench from your pur- 
pose. 0 let it then be from pity 1 — from pity, Halbert, to your 
aged mother, whom your death or victory will alike deprive ot 

the comfort and stay of her age.’ i 

‘ She has my brother Edward,’ said Halbert, tummg suddenly 

‘She has indeed,’ said Mary Avenel, ‘the calm, the noble- 
minded, the considerate Edward, who has thy courag^ Halbert, 
without thy fiery rashness, thy generous spmt, with more m 
reason to guide it. He would not have h^rd his mother, would 
not have heard his adopted sister, beseech him in vain not to 
ruin himself, and tear up their future hopes of happmess and 

^ Halbert’s heart swelled as he replied to this reproach, mil 
— what avails it speaking ? You nave bun that is better than 
me, wiser, more considerate, braver for aught I know . you 
are provided with a protector, and need care no more ior me. 
Again he turned to depart, but 

on his arm so gently that he scarce felt her hold, yet fefr that 

it was impossible for Ihiim to strike it off. ^^f® ,^® 

foot advanced to leave the courtyard, but so little detemmed 

on departure that he resembled 

spell 3f a magician, and unable either to quit the attitude of 

motion or to proceed on his course. . ^ < tt„ ^ 

Mary Avenel avaffed herself of his state of suspense. Hear 
me,’ she said — ‘ hear me, Halbert ! I am an orphan, and even 
Heaven hears the orphan, I have been the compamon of your 
infancy, and if yoiv will not hear me for an instant, from whom 
may Mary Avenel claim so poor a boon? „ , i, • A? j 
‘I hear you,’ said Halbert Glendinning, ‘but be bnef, dear 
Mary; you mistake the natore of my business: it is but a 
morning of summer sport which we propose. 
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‘ Say not thus/ said the maiden, interrupting him — ‘say not 
thus to me ; others thou ma3'e5t deceive, but me thou canst not. 
There has been that in me from the earliest yoiitli vhich fraud 
flies from, and which imposture cannot deceive. Tor what fate 
has given me such a power I know not ; hut, bred an ignorant 
maiden in this sequestered valley, mine cyes^ am too often see 
what man would most willingly hide. I can judge of the dark 
Xmrpose, though it is hid under the smiling brow, and a glance 
of the eye says more to me than oaths and protestations do to 
others.’ 

‘Then,’ said Halbert, ‘if thou canst so read the human 
heart, say, dear Mary, what dost thou see in mine 1 tell nie 
that — say that what thou seest — what thou readest in thi.s 
bosom, does not offend thee — say hut t/utf, and thou shalt he 
the guide of my actions, and mould me now and henceforward 
to honour or to dishonour at thy own free will ! ' 

Mary Avenel became first red and then deadly pale as 
Halbert Glendinning spoke. But when, turning round at the 
close of'his address, he took her hand, she gently withdrew it, 
and replied, ‘ I cannot read the heart, Halbert, and I would 
not of my will know aught of yours, save what beseems us 
both ; I can only judge of signs, words, and actions of little 
outward import more truly than those around me, as my eyes, 
thou knowest, have seen objects not presented to those of 
others.’ 

‘Let them gaze then on one whom they shall never see 
more,’ said Halbert, once more turning from her, and rushing 
out of the courtyard without again looking hack. 

Mary Avenel gave a faint scream, and clasped both her hands 
firmly on her forehead and eyes. She had been a minute in 
this attitude when she was thus greeted by a voice from be- 
hind : ‘ Generously done, my most clement Discretion, to hide 
those brilliant eyes from the far inferior beams which even 
now begin to gild the eastern horizon. Certes, peril there 
were that Pheehus, outshone in splendour, might in very shame- 
facedness, turn back his car, and rather leave the world in 
darkness than incur the disgrace of such an encounter. Credit 
me, lovely Discretion ’ 

But as Sir Piercie Shafton (the reader AviU readily set down 
these flowers of eloquence to the proper owner) attempted to 
take Mary Avenel’s hand, in order to proceed in his speech, she 
shook him abruptly off, and regarding him with an eye which 
evinced terror and agitation, rushed past him into the tower. 
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The knight stood looking after her with a countenance in 
■which contempt was strongly mingled with mortification. ‘ By 
my knighthood ! ’ he ejaculated, ‘I have thrown' away upon 
this rude rustic Phidele a speech which the proudest heauty at 
the court of Felicia — so let me call the Elysium from which I 
am banished — might have termed the very matins of Cupid. 
Hard and inexorable was the fate that sent thee thither, Piercie 
Shafton, -to waste thy Avit upon country wenches and thy 
valour upon hobnailed clowns ! But that insult— that afifont 
— had it been offered to me by the lowest plebeian, he must 
have died for it by my hand, in respect the enormity of the 
offence doth countervail the inequality of him by whom it was 
given. I trust I shall find this elo-wnish roisterer not less -will- 
ing to deal in blows than in taunts.’ 

While he held this conversation with himself, Sir Piercie 
Shafton was hastening to the little tuft of birch-trees which 
had been assigned as the place of meeting. He greeted his 
antagonist with a courtly salutation, followed by this commen- 
t^Ty ; ‘ I pray you to observe that I doff my hat to you, though 
so much my inferior in rank, without derogation on . my part, 
inasmuch as my having so far honoured you in receiving and 
admitting your defiance doth, in the judgment of the best 
martialists, in some sort, and for the time, raise you to a level 
with me — an honour which you may and ought to account 
cheaply purchased even with the loss of your life, if such 
should chance to be the issue of this dueUo.’ 

‘For which condescension,’ said Halbert, ‘I have to thank 
the token which I presented to you.’ 

The knight changed colour, and grinded his -teeth with rage. 
‘Draw your weapon ! ’ said he to Glendinning. 

‘ Not in this spot,’ answered the youth ; ‘ we should be liable 
to interruption. Follow me, and I -will bring you to a place 
where vfQ shall encounter no such risk.’ 

He proceeded to waUc up the glen, resolving that their place 
of combat should be in the entrance of the Gorrie-nan-Shian ; 
both because the spot, lying under the reputation of being 
haunted,- was very little frequented, and also because he re- 
garded it as a place which to him might be_ termed fated, and 
which he therefore resolved should rvitness his death or -victory. 

They walked up the glen for some time in silence, like 
honourable enemies who fid not wish to contend rvitli words, 
and who had nothing friendly to exchange -with each other. 
Silence, however, was ahvays an irksome state -with Sir Piercie, 
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and, moreover, his anger was usually a hasty and short-lived 
passion. As, therefore, he went forth, in his owrl idea, in all 
love and_ honour towards his antagonist, he saw not any cause 
for submitting longer to the painful restraint of positive silence. 
He began by complimenting Halbert on the alert activity with 
which he surmounted the obstacles and impediments .of the 
way. ^ . 

‘Trust me,’ said he, ‘ worthy rustic, we have not a lighter 
or a firmer step in our courtlike revels, and if duly set forth 
by a silk hose, and trained unto that stately exercise, your leg 
would make an indifferent good show in a pavin or a gaUiard. 
And I doubt nothing,’ he added, ‘that you have availed your- 
self of some opportunity to improve yourself in the art of fence, 
which is more aldn than dancing to our present purpose ? ’ 

‘ 1 know nothing more of fencing,’ said Halbert, ‘ than hath 
been teught me by an old shepherd of ours called Martin, and 
at whiles a lesson firom Christie of the Clinthni ; for the rest, I 
must trust to good sword, strong arm, and sound heart.’ 

‘Marry and 1 am glad of it, young Audacity — I wiU call 
you my Audacity, and you may call me your Condescension,, 
while we are on these terms of unnatural equahfy — I am glad 
of your ignorpce with all my heart. For we martialists propor- 
tion the punishments which we inflict upon our opposites to the 
length and hazard of the efforts wherewith they oppose them- 
selves to us. And I see not^ why you, being hut a tyro, may 
not he held sufficiently punished for your outrecuidance and 
orgillous presumption by the loss of an ear, an eye, or even a 
finger, accompanied by some flesh-wound of depth and severity, 
smted to your error ; whereas, had you been able to stand more 
effectually on your defence, I see not how less than your life 
could have atoned sufficiently for your presumption.’ 

How, by Cod and Our Lady,’ said Halbert, unable any 
longer to restrain himself ‘ thou ait thyself over-presumptuous, 
who spGaKest thus daringly of the issue of a combat which is 
not yet even begun Are you a god, that you already dispose 
oi mj life and limbs 1 or are you a judge in the justice air, 
telling, at your ease and without risk, how the head and 
quarters of a condemned criminal are to he disposed of?’ 

‘Hot so, 0 thou whom I have well permitted te call thyself 
m} Audacit 5 * 1 L thy Condescension, am neither a god to judge 
tlie issue of the combat before it is fought, nor a judge to 
dispose at my (^se and in safety of the limbs and head of 
coiuiGTnncd cnniinal ^ but I am an indifferent good master 
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of fence, liemg tte first pupil of the first master of the &st 
school of fence that our royal ^gland afibrds, the said master 
heing no other than the truly noble and ah-unutterahly-skilful 
Vincentio Saviola, from ■whom I learned the* firm step, 'quick 
eye, and nimble hand — of which qualities thou, 0 my most 
rustical Audacity, art full like to reap the fruits, so soon as we 
shall find a piece of ground fitting for such experiments.’ 

They had. now reached the gorge of the ravine where Hal- 
bert had at first intended to stop; but when he observed the 
narfo'wness of the level ground, he began to consider that it was 
only by superior agility that he could expect to make up his 
deficiency in the sciehce, as it was called, of defence. He found 
no spot which afforded sufficient room to traverse for this pur- 
pose, until he gained the well-known fountain, by whose margin, 
and in fi:ont of the huge rock from which it sprung, was an 
amphitheatre of level turfi of small space indeed, compared with 
the ^eat height of the cliffs with which it was surrounded on 
every point save that from which the rivulet issued forth, yet 
large enough for their present purpose. 

AVhen they had reached this spot of ground,; fitted well by 
its gloom and sequestered situation to be a scene , of mortal strife, 
both were surprised to observe that a grave was dug close by 
the foot of the rock -srith great neatness and regularity, the 
green turf being laid do'wn upon the one side, and the earth 
thrown out in a heap upon the other. A mattock and shovel 
lay by the . verge of the. grave. 

Sir Piercie Shafbon bent his eye 'with unusual seriousness 
upon Halbert Glendinning, as he asked him sternly, ‘Does this 
bode treason, young man ? And have you purpose to set upon 
me here as in an emhoscata or place of vantage V 

‘Hot oh my part, by Heaven ! ’ answered the youth. ‘ I told 
no one of our purpose, nor would I for the throne of Scotland 
take odds against a single arm.’ 

; ‘.I believe thou wouldst not, mine Audacity,’ said the knight, 
resuming the affected manner which was become a second nature 
to ‘him; ‘nevertheless, this fosse is curiously weU. shaped, and 
might be the masterpiece of nature’s last hed-maker — ^ I would 
say the sexton. Wherefore, let us be thanlcful to chance, or 
some Unknown friend, who hath thus provided for one of us the 
decencies of sepulture, and let us proceed to determine which 
riiall have the advantage of enjoying this place of undisturbed 
slumber.’ ' 

So saying, he stripped off his doublet and cloak, which he 
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folded up with great care and deposited upon a large stona 
while Halbert Glendinning, not without some emotion, followed 
his example. Their vicinit;^ to the favourite haunt of the White 
Lady led him to -form conjectures concerning the incident of 
the grave. ‘ It must have been her work ! ’ he thought : * the 
Spirit foresaw and has provided for tlie fatal event of the 
combat. I must return from this place a homicide, or I must 
remain here for ever!’ 

The bridge seemed now broken doivn behind him,_ and the 
chance of coming off honourably without killing or being killed 
(the hope of which issue has cheered the sinking heart of many 
a duellist) seemed now altogether to be removed. Yet the 
very desperation of his situation gave him, on an instants 
reflection, both firmness and courage, and presented to him one 
sole alternative — conquest, namely, or death. 

‘ As we are here,’ said Sir Picrcie Shafton, ‘ unaccompanied 
by any patrons or seconds, it rvere well you should pass your 
hands over my sides, as I shall over yours ; not that I suspect 
you to use any quaint device of privy armour, but in order to 
comply with the ancient and laudable custom practised on all 
such occasions.’ 

While, ^ complying with his antagonist’s humour, Halbert 
Glendinning went through this ceremony, Sir Piercie Shafton 
did not fail to soheit his attention to the quality and fineness 
of his -wrought and embroidered shirt. ‘ In this very shirt,’ said 
he, ‘ 0 mine Audacity — I say in this very garment, in which I 
am now to combat a Scottish rustic like thyself, it was my 
envied lot to lead the winning party at that wondrous match 
at haUon made betwixt the divine Astrophel — our matchless 
Sidney — and the right honourable my very good lord of Oxford. 
All the beauties of Felicia^ — by which name I distinguish our 
beloved England — stood in the gallery, waving their kerchiefs 
at each turn of the game, and cheering the winners by their 
plaudits. After which , noble sport we were refreshed by a 
suitable banquet, whereat it pleased the noble Urania — being 
the unmatched Countess of Pembroke — to accommodate me 
with her_ fan , for the cooling my somewhat too much in- 
flamed visage, to requite which epurtesy I said, casting my 
features into a smiling yet melancholy fashion, “0 di-vinest 
Urania 1 receive again that too fatal gift, which not like the 
Zeph3rr cooleth, hut like: the hot breath of the Sirocco heateth 
yet more that which is already inflamed.” Whereupon, looking 
upon me somewhat scornfully, yet not so but what the ex- 
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perienced courtier miglit perceive a certain cast of approbative 

affection ’ . 

Here tbe knight ws interrupted by Halbert, who had waited 
with courteous patience for some little time, till he found that,' 
far from drawing to a close. Sir Piercie seemed rather inclined 
to wax prolix in his reminiscences, ' 

‘ Sir knight,’ said the youth, ‘ if this matter be not very 
much to the purpose, we will, if you object not, proceed' to 
that which we have in hand. You should have abidden ih- 
England had you desired to waste time in words, for here we 
spend it in blows.’ 

‘I crave your pardon, most rusticated Audacity,’ answered 
Sir Piercie ; ‘ truly P become oblivious of everything beside 
when the recollections of the divine court of Felicia press upon 
my wakened memory, even as a' saint is dazzled when he be- 
thinks him of the beatific vision. Ah, felicitous Feliciana! 
delicate nurse of the fair, chosen abode of the wise, the birth- 
place and cradle of nobility, the temple of courtesy, the fane 
of sprightly chivalry! Ah, heavenly court, or rather courtly 
heaven ! cheered •with dances, lulled asleep with harmony, wak- 
ened with sprightly sports and tourneys, decored with silks and 
tissues, glittering with diamonds’ and jewels, standing on end 
with double-piled velvets, satins, and satinettas ! ’ ’ 

^ ‘ The token, sir knight — the token ! ’ exclaimed Halbert Gleii-r 
dinning, who, impatient of Sir Piercie’s interminable oratory, 
reminded him of the ground of their quarreb as the best way 
to compel him to the purpose of their meeting. / 

t And he judged right; for Sir Piercie Shafton no sooner 
heard him speak than he exclaimed, ‘Thy death-hour has 
struck : betake thee to thy sword. Vial’ 

Both swords were unsheathed, and the combatants com- 
menced their engagement. Halbert became immediately aware 
that, as he.had expected, he was far inferior to his adversary 
m the use of his weapon. Sir Piercie 'Shafton had taken iio 
more than his o'wn share of real merit when he termed him- 
self an absolutely good fencer; and GlendiUning soon found 
that he should have great difficulty in escaping with life and 
honour from such a master of the sword. The English knight 
was master of all the mystery of the stoccata, imbrocata, piinto 
reterso, incaHata, and so forth, which the Italian masters of 
defence had lately introduced into general practice. But Glen- 
dinning, on his part, was no novice in the principles of the art, 
according to the old Scottish fashion, and possessed the first 
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of all qualities, a steady and collected mind. At first, being 
desirous to try the sldll, and become acquainted with the play, 
of his enemy, he stood on his defence, keeping his foot, hand, 
eye, and body in perfect unison, and holding his sword short, 
and with the point towards his antagonist’s face, so that >Sir 
Piercie, in order to assail him, was obliged to make actual 
passes, and could not avail himself of his skill in making feints ; 
while, on the other hand. Halbert was prompt to parry these 
attacks, either by shifting his ground or with the sword. The 
consequence was that, after two or three sharp attempts on 
the part of Sir Piercie, which were evaded or disconcei^d by the 
address of his opponent, he began to assume the defensive in 
his turn, fearfiil of giving some advantage by being repeatedly . 
the assailant. But Halbert was too cautious to press on a 
swordsman whose dexterity had already more than once placed 
him within a hair’s-breadth of death, which he had only escaped 
by uncommon watchfulness and agility. : . 

When each had made a feint or two, there was a pause in 
the conflict, both as if by one assent dropping their sword’s 
point, and looking on each other for a moment without speak- 
ing. At length Halbert Glendinning, who felt perhaps more 
uneasy on account of his family than he had done before he had 
displayed his own courage and proved the strength of his antago- 
nist, could not help saying, ‘Is the subject of our quarrel, sir 
knight, so mortal that one of our two bodies must needs fill up 
that grave 1 or may we with honour, having proved ourselves 
against each other, sheathe our swords and depart friends ? ’ 
‘Valiant and most rustical Audacity,’ said the Southron 
knight,. ‘to no man on earth could you have put a question on * 
the code of honour who was more capable of rendering you 
a reason. Let us pause for the space of one venue, until I 
give you my opinion, on this dependence ; ^ for certain it is that 
brave men should not run upon their fate like brute and furi- 
ous wild beasts, but should slay each other deliberately, decently^ 
and with reason. Therefore, if we coolly examine the state of 
our dependence, we may the better apprehend whether the sis- . 
ters three have doomed one of us to expiate the same with his 
blood. Tost thou understand me ? ’ 

‘ I have heard Father Eustace,’ said Halbert, after a moment’s 
recollection, ‘ speak of the three furies, with their thread and 
their shears.’ 

* Dependence — a phrase among the brethren of the sword for an exist- 
ing quarrel. ■ i,;- ' 
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‘Enough — enough/ interrupted Sir Piercie Shafton, crim- 
soning with a new fit of rage, ‘ the thread of thy life is 
spun ! ’ 

And with these words he attached with the utmost ferocity 
the Scottish youth, who had but just time to throw himself 
into a posture of defence. But the rash fury of the assailant, 
as firequently happens, disappointed its own purpose ; for, as 
he made a desperate thrust, Halbert Glendinning avoided it, 
and, ere the knight could recover his weapon, requited him (to 
use his own language) with a. resolute stoccata, which passed 
through his body, and Sir Piercie Shafton fell to the ground. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Yea, ]ife liatli left lain : cverj' ljus}' thought, 

Each her}' passion, every strong atFcction, 

All sense of outward ill and inward sorrow 
Are lied at onoe from the pale trunk before me : 

which spoke and moved, 
nought, acted, suffer’d as a li\-ing man, 
lo be a ghastly form of bloody clay, 
boon the foul food for reptiles. 

Old Play. 

msUng they cfuld redeeS rttrthe?r“ra bhofthTr^’l°''^ 

unused to the sight of\uman Idnn Glendimiing, who, 

sorrow, but with terror when hn K "b struck with 

stretched on the greensward hof Piercie Shafton lie 

imp^edbythest^SF^paX Sore a., if 

on the ground, and ha<d-.pnpri t , ® ^“^ew his bloody sword 
vainly string, at the^me^fe^to ^taS 
seemed rather to bleed inwardly than elteXllv" ■ 

The unfortunate kniaht ^nnho „+ ®*^^rnaUy. 
cope would permit him^ and^his “^rvaJs, when the syn- 

partook of L affected and conclfted ' Z f “t^lPgible, 
character. eitea, yet not ungenerous, 

‘Most rustical youth.’ he Raid ‘+b, r-a. 

overknightlysldll, and Audacity hath^"n5*^^^^® hath preyailed 

even as the kite hath sometime^airlfpd^+^^°^® Condescension, 
falcon-gentle. Fly and save thyL? ^be 

the nether pocket of my carnation purse ; it is in 
a clown’s acceptance. See that mv bose, and is worth 

he sent the Monastery of St Mary’s^’ vestments, 

-eak, and his mind and^ecolWon fbe" 
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stow the cut velvet jerkin, “witli close breeches conforming, for 
—oh!— the good of my soul/ , 

‘Be of good comfort, sir,’ said Halbert, half-distracted with 
his agony of pity and remorse. ‘ I trust yon shall yet do well. 

0 for a leech r , i •. 

‘Were there twenty physicians, 0 most generous Audacity 

— and that were a grave spectacle — I might not survive : iny 
life is ebbing fast. Commend me to the rustical n 3 Tnph whom 

1 called my Discretion. 0 Claridiana ! true empress of this 

bleeding heart., which now bleedeth in sad earnest! Place me 
on the ground at my length, most rustical victor, born to quench 
the pride of the burning light of the most felicitous court or 
Feliciana. 0 saints and angels — knights and ladies —masques 
and theatres — quaint de\'ices — chain -w'ork and broidery 
love, honour, and beauty ! ’ . 

"^Oe muttering these last words, which slid from him, as it 
were unawares, while doubtless he was recalliim to^ 
glories of the English court, the gallant Sir Piercie bhatton 
stretched out his limbs, groaned deeply, shut his eyes, and 

became motionless. , , . ^ ■ ix. 

The victor tore his hair for very sorrow, as he looked on the 
pale countenance of his victim. _ Dif®) h®^ thouglfr, had not 
utterly fled, but without better aid than his own he saw not 
how it could be preserved. ' , ^ , 

■ ‘Why,’ he exclaimed, in vain penitence— 
him to an issue so fatal ! Would to God I had ^bniitted to the 
worst insult man could receive from man, rather than D®the 
bloody instrument of this bloody deed ; and doubly cursed e 
this evil-boding spot, whicli, haunted as I knew it to be by a 
witch or a de'vdl, I yet chose for the place of combat . _ In any 
other place save this there had been help to be gotten by spee 
of foot or by upHfting of voice ; but here there is no one to _ be 
found by search, no one to hear my shouts,' save the evil spi^“ 
who has counselled this mischief. It is not her hour 
essay the spell howsoever ; and if she can ^ve me aid, shesm 
do it, or know of what a madman is capable even against those 

He spumed his bloody shoe from his foot, and_ repeated the 
spell with which the reader is well acquainted; but there was 
neither voice, apparition, nor signal of answer, i ne youtn,_in 
the impatience of his despair, and with the rash har^ood which 
formed the basis of his character, shouted aloud Wfrch sor- 
ceress — fiend ! art thou deaf to my cries of help, and so ready 
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to appear and answer tliose of vengeance ? Arise and speak to 
me, or i ^vlll choice up thy fountain, tear down thy liolly-bush, 
and leave thy haunt as waste and bare as thy fatal assistance 
has made me waste of comfort and bare of counsel I ' This 
mrious and raving invocation was suddenly inteiTupted by a 
distant sound, resembling a halloo, from the gorge of tlie ravine. 
. A ow m^ St Mary be praised,’ said the youth, hastily fasten- 
ing ins sandal, I hear the voice of some living man, who may 
give me counsel and help in tliis fearful extremity 1 ’ 

avmg donned his sandal. Halbert Glendinning, hallooing 

^^ad heard, ran 

with the speed of a hunted buck down the rugged defile, as if 
paradise had been before him, heU and all her furies behind, and 
Ms eternal happiness or misery had depended upon the speed 

r wAl f space incredibly short for any one but 

a bcottish mountaineer having his nerves strung by the deepest 

*hp JO"* *0 entrance of 

j*" '•own Corrie-nan- 

lEnltp' '^»ok that waters 

warfrthrni^T^A “f looW eround him upwards and down- 

His^Ltrt " •"™on form. 

±iis heart sank within him. But the windinas of fhp frlcn 

hS^Sit^'therefi?®°V''^*^® whose^ voice he lad 

straight out from the face STS cliff nrnff« !f’ • Tl 

spirit, steady head, and active limbs the’meam nf ^ -1 

me: ^ tT&l 

the aotive.youth caught hSd of "the^lower 'bran 

himself up into the tree, and in a im’Tin+o and swung 

of the chff, from which he could 

descending the vaUey. It was notTh J^ ^ 

hunter, a#d scarcely Wothers nsed t tJ of a 

solitude, especiaUycommff from nnrJw deserted 

remember Lt thTbS toT IteTsT^lTT 

teaveL?*h1gTThTmMtTr“'^ * consider who the 
To kn6w affhe saw I h1™& tSS 
ertremity of his distress, the coSntemi™T^./“r®’ “ T 
feUow-croature, was enough for himT?hTmo"H“tte: 
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himself from llic pinimcle of the cHT once more into the arms 
of the projecting oak-tree, v'ho?e boughs ^vavcd in middle air, 
anchored ny the roots in a huge rifl or chasm of the rock. 
Catching .at tlio branch \vhich was nearest to him, he dropped 
himself from that height n]>on the ground ; and such was the 
athletic springiness of his youthful sinews, that he pitched 
there ns lightly, and with as iittlc injur}’, as the Tnlcon stooping 
from her wliccl. 

To resume his race at full speed up the glen was the work 
of an instant ; and ns ho turned angle after angle of the in- 
dented lianks of the vallc}' without meeting that which he 
sought, he hceainc half afraid that the form which he had seen 
at such a distance had already melted into thin air, and was 
cither a deception of his own imagination or of the elementary 
spirits by which the vallc}’ was supposed to be liaunted. 

But, to Ids ine.'rprcssibic joy, as be turned round the base 
of a huge and distinguished crag, he saw, straight before and 
very near to him, a person whose dress, as he viewed it hastily, 
resembled that of u pilgrim. 

He was a man of advanced life, and wearing a long beard, 
having on his head a large slouched liat, -without either band 
or brooch. His dress was a: tunic of black serge, which, like 
those commonly called hussar cloaks, had an upper part, which 
covered the arms and fell down on the lower ; a small scrip and 
bottle, which hung at his hack, vrith a stout staflf in his hand, 
completed his equipage. His .stej) was feeble, like that of one 
exhausted by a toilsome journey. 

‘vSave ye, good father!’ said the youth. ‘God and Our 
Lady have sent you to ray assistance.’ 

‘ And in what, my son, can so frail a creature as I am be of 
service to you ? ’ said the old man, not a little surprised at being 
thus accosted by so handsome a youth, his features discomposed 
by apxiety, his face flushed -with exertion, his hands and much 
of his dress stained with blood.’ 

■_‘A man bleeds to death in the valley here, hard by. Comp 
with me — come -with me I You are aged — you have expend 
ence — you have at least vour senses — and mine have weUmgh 
leftme.’ . • . - : ■ 

‘A man, and bleeding to death — and here in tliis desolate 
spot ?’ said the stranger. _ ... 

‘Stay not to question dt, father,’ said' the youth, ‘but come 
instantly to his rescue. Follow me — follow me, -without ah 
instant’s delay.’ ’ ■ . 
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‘Nay, but, my son,’ wiid the old man, ‘we do not lightly 
follow the guides who present themselves IhuK suddenly in the 
bosom of a howling wilderness. Ere I follow tbcc, thou must 
expound to me thy name, tby puqiosc, and thy aiusc.’ 

‘There is no time to expound anything,’ said Halbert; ‘I 
tell thee a man’s life is at stake, and thou must come to aid 
him, or I will carry thee thither by force ! ’ 

‘ Nay, thou shalt not need,’ said the traveller ; ‘ if it indeed 
be as thou sayest, I will follow thee of free will, the rather 
that I am not wholly unskilled in lecchcraft, and have in my 
scrip that which may do thy friend a service. Yet walk more 
slowly, I pray thee, for I am already wellnigh forespent with 
travel.’ 

With the indignant impatience of the her}’- steed when 
compelled by his rider to keep pace with some slow drudge 
upon the highway, Halbert accompanied the wayfarer, burning 
with anxiety, which he endeavoured to subdue, that he might 
not alarm his companion, who was obviously afraid to trast 
him. When they reached the place where they were to turn 
oif the wider glen into the Corrie, the traveller made a doubtful 
pause, as if unwilling to leave the broader path. ‘ Y’oung man,' 
he saidj ‘ if thou meanest aught but good to these grey hairs, 
thou wilt gain little by thy cruelty : I have no earthly treasure 
to tempt either robber or murderer.’ 

‘ And I,’ said the youth, ‘ am neither ; and yet — God of 
Heaven ! — I may be a murderer, unless your aid comes in time 
to this wounded wretch ! ’ 

_ * Is it even so 1 ’ said the traveller ; ‘ and do human passions 
disturb the breast of nature even in her deepest solitude ? Yet 
why should I marvel that where darkness abides the works of 
darkness should abound? By its fruits is the tree known. 
Lead on, unhappy youth — I foUow thee ! ’ 

^And with better will to the journey than he had evinced 
hitherto, the stranger exerted himself to the uttermost, and 
seemed to forget his own fatigue in his efforts to keep pace with 
his impatient guide. 

What was ^ the surprise of Halbert Glendinning when, upon 
amving at the fatal spot, he saw no appearance of the body of 
Sir Piercie Shaffcon ! • The traces of -toe fray were otherwise 
sufficiently visible. The knight’s cloak had indeed vanished as 
well as his body, but his doublet remained where he had laid it 
down, and the turf on which he' had been stretched was stained 
with blood in many a dark crimson spot. 
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As he gazed round him in terror and astonishment, Halbert’s 
eyes fell upon the jdace of sepulture which had so lately ap- 
peared to gape for a \nctim. It was no longer open, and it 
seemed that earth had received the expected tenant ; for the 
usual narrow hillock was piled over what had lately been an 
open grave, and the green sod was adjusted over all with the ac- 
curacy of an experienced sexton. Halbert stood aghast. The 
idea rushed on liis mind irresistibl}' that the earthieap before 
him inclosed what had lately been a li\nng, moving, and sentient 
fellow-creature, whom, on little provocation, his fell act had 
reduced to a clod of the valley, as senseless and as cold as the 
turf under which he rested. The hand that scooped the grave 
had completed its work ; and whose hand could it be save that 
of the mysterious being of doubtful quality w’hom his rashness 
had invoked, and whom he had suffered to intermingle in his 
destinies % 

As he stood with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, bitterly 
ruing his rashness, he was roused by the voice of the stranger, 
whose suspicions of his guide had again been awakened by fold- 
ing the scene so different from what Halbert had led him to 
e^ect. ‘ Young man,’ he said, ‘ hast thou baited thy tongue 
with falsehood, to cut perhaps only a few days from the life of 
one whom nature will soon call home, without guilt on thy part 
to hasten his journey 1 ’ 

_ ‘ By the blessed Heaven ! — by our dear Lady ! ’ ejaculated 
Halbert 

‘Swear , not at all ! ’ said the stranger, interrupting him, 

‘ neither by Heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by earth, for it 
IS His footstool; nor by the creatures whom He hath made, 
for they are but earth and clay as we are. Let thy yea be yea, 
and thy nay nay. Tell me in a word, why and for what pur- 
pose thou hast feigned a tale to lead a bewildered traveller yet 
farther astray V' 

‘As I am a Christian man,’ said Glendinriing, ‘I left h i m 
here bleeding to death ; and now I nowhere spy him, and much 
I doubt that the tomb that thou seest has closed on his mortal 
remains ! ’ 

‘ And who is he for. whose fate thou art so anxious 1/ said 
the stranger; ‘or how is it possible that this wounded man 
coxdd have been either removed from, or interred in, a place so 
solitary 1 ’ 

. ‘ His name,’ said Halbert, after a moment’s pause, ‘ is Piercie 
Shafton ; there, on that very spot, I left him bleeding ; and 
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wliat power ha;? conveyed bini lienee, I Icnow no more tlinn tliou 

dost,’ . . . rrt /• 

‘ Piercie Sliafton ? ’ said the stranger ■ — ‘ Sir Viercic Shaftnn 
of Y'^ilverton, a kinsman, as it is said, of the grc/it Piercie of 
rforthumberland 1 If tliou hast .slain him, to return to the 
tenitories of the proud abbot is to give thy neck to tlic gallows. 
He is well known — that Piercie Shafton — the meddling tool of 
wiser plotters — a hare-brained trallickor in treason — a cliarnpion 
of the Pope, employed as a forlorn hope by those more politic 
heads, who have more will to work mischief than valour to 
encounter danger. Gome with me, youth, and save thyself 
trom the evil consequences of this deed. Guide me to the Castle 
of Avenel, and thy reward shall be protection and safety.’ 

Again Halbert paused, and summoned his mind to a hasty 
council. The vengeance with which the abbot was likely to 
visit the slaughter of Shafton, his friend, and in some measure 
his guest, was likely to be severe ; yet, in the various con- 
tingencies which he had considered pre\dous to their duel, he 
had nnaccountahly omitted to reflect w’hat was to he his line 
of conduct in case of Sir Piercie falling by his hand. If be 
returned to Glendearg, he was sure to draw on his whole family, 
including Mary Avenel, the resentment of the abbot and com- 
munity, whereas it wns possible that flight might make him be 
regarded as the sole author of the deed, and might avert the 
indignation of the monies from the rest of the inhabitants of 
his paternal tower. Halbert recollected also the favour ex- 
pressed for the household, and especially for Edward, by the 
suh-prior ; and he conceived that he could, by communicating 
his own guilt to that worthy ecclesiastic, when at a distance 
from Glendearg, secure his po-werful interposition in favour of 
his family. These thoughts rapidly passed through his, mind, 
and he determined on flight. The stranger’s company and his- 
promised protection came in aid of that resolution ; but he was 
unable to reconcile the invitation which the old man gave him 
to accompany hm for safety to the Castle of Avenel with the 
connexions of Julian, the present usurper of that inheritance. 

‘ Good father,’ he said, ‘ I fear that you mistake the man -vyith 
whom you wish me to harbour. Avenel guided Piercie Shafton 
into Scotland, and his henchman, Christie of the Clinthill, 
brought the Southron hither.’ ; 

‘ Of that,’ said the old man, ‘ I am well aware. Yet if thou wilt 
trust to me, as I have shown no reluctance to confide in tliee, 
thou shaft find with Julian Avenel welcome,, or at least safety;’' 
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‘ Fatlier/ replied Halbert, ‘ tliougb I can ill reconcile ivbat 
tbou sayest with wbat Julian Avenel hath done, yet caring 
little about the safety of a creature so lost as myself, and as 
thy words seem those of truth and honesty, and finally, as thou 
didst render thyself franld}' up to my conduct, 1 will return 
the confidence tbou hast shown, and accompany thee to the 
Castle of Avenel by a road which thou thyself couldst never 
have discovered.’ He led the way, and the old man followed 
for some time in silence. 



CHAPTER XXIir 


’T is when the wound is stiffening with the cold 
The waiTior first feels pain ; ’tis when the heat 
And fiery fever of his soul is pass’d, 

The sinner feels remorse. 

Old Play. 


T he feelings of compunction with which Halbert Glendin- 
ning was visited upon this painful occasion were deeper 
than belonged to an age and country in which human 
life_ was h^d so cheap. They fell far short certainly of those 
which might have afflicted a mind regulated by better religious 
precepts, and more strictly trained under social laws ; but still 
they were deep and severely felt, and divided in Halbert’s heart 
even the re^et with which he parted from Mary Avenel and 
the tower or his frithers. 


The old traveller walked silently by his side for some time, 
and then addressed him ‘ My son, it has been said that sorrow 
must speak or die. Why art thou so much cast down ? Tell 
me thy unhappy tele, and it may he that my grey head may 
devise counsel and aid for your young life.’ 

Halbert Glendinning, ‘can you wonder why I 
am cast down 1 I am at this instant a fugitive from my father’s 
house, from my mother and from_ my friends, and I heir on my 
head the blood of a man who injured me but in idle wordsi 
which I have thus bloodily requited. My heart now tells me I 
have done evil : it were harder than these rnnVc ^ m v 
unmoved the thought that I have s™?tht mt^r’a t 
account, unhouseled and unshrieved!’ - 

‘Pause there, my son,’ said the traveller ‘TV.o+ ^ 

defaced God’s image in thy neighbour’s person 
sent dust to dust in idle Wath or idler pnMe ^; SS 
the deepest dye ; that thou hast ouPshS the “ T f 
Heaven might have allowed him for renefaWe S 
more deadly ; hut for all this there is ha^n in Gilead'*^*'’ 


I 
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‘ I understand you not, fatlier,’ said Halbert, struck by the 
solemn tone xs'lncb was assumed b}' bis companion. 

The old man proceeded. ‘ Thou hast slain tliine enemy — it 
was a cruel deed ; thou hast cut him off perchance in his sins 
— it is a fearful aggravation. Ho yet by my counsel, and in lieu 
of him whom thou hast perchance consigned to the kingdom of 
Satan, let thine efforts m-est another subject from the reign of 
the M One.' 

‘I understand j’ou, father,' said Halbert; ‘thou wouldst 
have me atone for my nislmess by doing service to the soul of 
my adversjir}*. But how may this be i I have no mone}’- to 
purchase masses, and gladly would I go barefoot to the Holy 

Laud to free his spirit from purgator}', only that ’ 

'My son,' said the old man, interrupting him, ‘the sinner 
for whose redemption I entreat 3'ou to labour is not the dead 
but the living, it is not for the soul of thine enemy I would 
exhort thee to pra}-, that has already had its final doom from 
a Judge as merciful as Ho is just ; nor, wert thou to coin that 
Tock into ducats, and obtain a mass for each one, would it avail 
]me departed^ spirit. Wliere the tree hath fallen it must lie. 
But the sapling, which hath in it yet the vigour and juice of 
life, may be bended to the point to which it ought to incline.’ 

‘Art thou a priest, father?’ said the young man, ‘or by 
what commission dost thou tallc of such high matters % ’ 

‘By that of my Almight}’’ blaster,' said the traveller, ‘under 
whose banner I am an enlisted soldier.’ 

Halbert’s acquaintance with religious matters was no deeper 
man could be derived fi'om the Archbishop of St. Andrews’ 
Latechism, and the pamphlet called the Twa-pennie FaltTi, both 
which were industriousl}’^ circulated and recommended by the 
monks of St. Mary’s. Yet, however indifferent and superficial 
a theologian, he began to suspect that he was now in company 
^th one, of the gospellers, or heretics, before whose influence 
the^ ancient system of religion now tottered to the very foun- 
dation. Bred up, as may well be presumed, in a holy horror 
against these formidable sectaries, the jmuth's first feelings were 
those of a loyal and devoted church vassal. ‘ Old man,' he said, 
wert thou able to make good with thy hand the words that 
thy tongue hath spoken against our Holy Mother Church, we 
should have tried upon this moor which of our creeds hath the 
better champion.’ 

‘Najj,’ said the stranger, ‘ if thou art a true soldier of Eome, 
thou vilt not pause from thy purpose because thou hast the 

VOL. X — 14 
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odds of years and of strength on thy side. Hearken to me, 
my son. I have showed tliee how to make thy^ peace vith 
Heaven, and thou hast rejected my proffer. I will now show 
thee how thou shaft make thy reconciliation with the powers 
of this world. Take this grey head from the frail body which 
supports it, and carry it to the chair of proud Ahhot Boniface ; 
and when thou tellest him thou hast slam Piercie Shafton, and 
his ire rises at the deed, lay the head of Henry Warden at his 
foot, and thou shaft have praise instead of censure.’ 

Halbert Glendinning stepped back in surprise. * What ! are 
you that Henry Warden so famous among the heretics that even 
Knox’s name is scarce more frequently in their mouths ? Art 
thou he, and darest thou to approach the halidome of St. Mary’s 1 ’ 
‘ I am Henry Warden of a surety,’ said the old man, ‘ far unwor- 
thy to he named in the same breath with l^nox, but yet willing to 
venture on whatever dangers my Master’s ser\uce may call me to.’ 

‘Hearken to me, then,’ said Halbert; ‘to slay thee I have 
no heart; to make thee prisoner were equall}" to bring thy 
blood on my head ; to leave thee in this wild -without a guide 
were little better. I -will conduct thee, as I promised, in safety 
to the Castle of Avenel ; but breathe not, wliile we are on the 
journey, a word against the doctrines of the holy church of 
which I am an unworthy, but, though an ignorant, a zealous 
member. When -thou art there arrived, beware of thyself : 
there is a high price upon thy head, and Julian Avenel loves 
the glance of gold bonnet-pieces.’ ^ 

‘Yet thou sayest not,’ answered the Protestant preacher, for 
such he was, ‘ that for lucre he would sell the blood of his gxiest 1 ’ 
‘ Not if thou comest an invited stranger, relying on his faith,’ 
said the youth ; evil as Julian may be, he dare not break the 
rites of hospitality ; for, loose as we on these marches may be 
in all other ties, these are respected amongst us even to idolatry, 
and his nearest relations -would think it incumbent on them to 
spin his blood themselves, to efface the disgrace such treason 
would: bring upon their name and lineage. But if thou goest 
, self-in-rited, and -without assurance of safety, I promise thee 
thy risk is meat.’ 

‘I am in God’s hand,’ ans-^vered the preacher ; ‘ it is on His 
errand.that I traverse these mlds amidst dangers of every kind ; 
while I am useful for my Master’s service, they shall not pre- 
vail against me, and when, like the barren fig-tree, I can no 


A gold coin of James y., the most beautiful of the Scottish series; so 
called because the effigy of the sovereignty, is represented wearing a bonnet. 
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longer produce fruity wliat imports it \Ylien or by -whom the 
axe is laid to the root 1 ’ 

‘Your courage and devotion/ said Glendinning, ‘are worthy 
of a better cause.’ 

‘ That,’ said Warden, ‘cannot be mine is the very best.’ ^ 

They continued their jonrnej’^ in silence, Halbert Glendinning 
tracing with the utmost accuracy the mazes of the dangerous 
and intricate raorasse.s and hills which divided the halidpme 
from the barony of Avonel. From time to time he was obliged 
to stop'in order to assist his companion to cross the black inter- 
vals of quaking bog, Ciilled in the Scottish dialect ‘ hags,’ by 
which the finner parts of the morass were intersected. 

‘ Courage, old man,’ said Halbert, as he saw his companion 
almost cjaiausted with fatigue, ‘we shall soon be upon hard 
ground. And yet, soft as this moss is, I have seen the merry 
falconers go through it as light as deer when the quarry was 
Tipon the flight.’ 

‘True, my son,’ answered Warden, ‘for so I will stiE caU 
you, though you term me no longer father ; and even so doth 
headlong youth pursue its pleasures, without regard to the^mire 
and the peril of the paths through which they are hurried.’ 

‘I have already told thee,’ answered Halbert Glendinning, 
sternly, ‘that I will hear nothing from thee that savours of 
doctrine.’ 

‘Nay, but, my son,’ answered Warden, ‘ thy spiritual father 
himself would surely not dispute the truth of what I have now 
spoken for your edification ? ’ 

Glendinning stoutly replied, ‘ I know not how that may be ; 
hut I wot well it is the fashion of your brotherhood- to bait your 
hook with fair discourse, and to hold yourselves up as angels of 
light, that you may the better extend the kingdom of darkness. 

‘May God,’ replied the preacher, ‘pardon those who have 
thus reported of His servants ! I wiU not offend thee, my son, 
by being instant out of season. Thou speakest but as thou art 
taught ; yet sure I trust that so goodly a youth will be still 
rescued, like a brand from the burning.’ . • 

While he thus spoke, the verge of the morass w^ attained, 
and their path lay on the declivity. Greensward it was, and, 
^ewed from a distance, chequered with its narrow and verdant 
hue the dark-brown heath which it traversed, though the (hs- 
tinction was not so easily traced when they were walking on it.^ 


, ’ This sort of path, ' visible when looked at from a distonce, but- not 
to be seen when are upon it, is called on the Border by the significant 
name of a ‘ blind road.' 
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pureued liis journey with comparative ease ; and, 
unvallmg again to awaken the jealous zeal of his youn^r com- 

strLtiw ^nvoratioi. was still grave, moral, and in- 

f travelled much, and knew both the lancruaee 

d"nnSt“o1rL?f f • concerning nljich Halbert lllet 

leavrimS^fUr of being obliged to 
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measure deserted; and Julian Avenel -n-ould probably have 
feed bis habitation in a residence better suited to bis dimin- 
isbed fortunes, bad it not been for tbe great security wbicb 
tbe situation of tbe old castle afforded to a man of bis preca- 
rious and perilous mode of life. Indeed, in tbis respect tbe 
spot could scarce have been more bappily chosen, for it could 
be rendered almost completelj' inaccessible at tbe pleasure of 
tbe inhabitant. Tbe distance betvnxt tbe nearest shore and 
tbe islet vras not indeed above an hundred yards ; but then tbe 
causeway which connected them was extremely narrow, and 
completely divided by two cuts, one in the midway between tbe 
islet and shore, and another close under tbe outward gate of 
tbe castle. These formed a formidable, and almost insurmount- 
able, interruption tn any hostile approach. Each was defended 
by a drawbridge, one of which, being that nearest to tbe castle, 
■was regularly raised at aU times during tbe day, and both were 
lifted at nigbt.^ 

Tbe situation of Julian Avenel, engaged in a variety of feuds, 
and a party to almost every dark and mysterious transaction 
which was on foot in that wild and military frontier, required 
all these precautions for bis security. His own ambiguoqs and 
doubtful course of policy bad increased these dangers; for as 
be made professions to both parties in tbe state, and occasion- 
ally united more actively with either tbe one or the other, as 
chanced best to serve bis immediate purpose, be could not be 
.said to have either firm allies and protectors or determined ene- 
mies. His life was a life of expedients and of peril ; and while 
m pursuit of bis interest, be made all tbe doubles which he 
thought necessary to attain his object, be often overran bis 
prey, and missed that which be might have gained by observing 
a straigbter course. 

. ' See Castle of Avenel. Note 17. 
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ril walk on tiptoe; arm my eye witli caution, 

My heart with courage, and my hand with weapon, 
Like him who ventures on a lion’s den. 

Old Play. 


W HEN issuing from the gorge of a pass tvhich termi- 
nated upon the lake, the travellers came in sight of 
with castle of Avenel, the old man looked 

wis scene before him. The castle 
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other fastness in this province, that he who built it was a thief 
in his heart.’ ^ 

‘-But it was not so,’ answered Glendinning; ‘yonder castle 
was built by the old lords of Avenel, men as much beloved in 
peace as they were respected in war. They were the bulwark 
of the frontiers against foreigners, and the protectors of the 
natives from domestic oppression. The present usurper of 
their inheritance no more resembles them than_ the night- 
prowling owl resembles a falcon because she builds on the 
same rock.’ 

‘ This Julian Avenel, then, holds no high place in the love 
and regard of his neighbours 1 ’ said Warden. 

_ ‘ So little,’ answered Halbert, ‘ that, besides the jack-men and 
riders 'srith w’hom he has associated himself, and of whom he 
has many at his disposal, I know of few who voluntarily asso- 
ciate with him. He has been more than once outlawed both by 
England and Scotland, his lands declared forfeited, and his head 
set at a price. But in these unquiet times a inan so daring as 
Julian Avenel has ever found some friends willing to protect 
him against the penalties of the law, on condition of his secret 
services.’ 

‘ You describe a dangerous man,’ replied Warden. 

‘You may have experience of that,’ replied the youth, ‘if 
you deal not the more warily ; though it may be that he also 
has forsaken the community of the church, and gone astray in 
the path of heresy.’ 

‘ AVhat your blindness terms the path of heresy,’ answered 
the Reformer, ' is indeed the straight and narrow way, wherein 
he who walks turns not aside, whether for worldly wealth or for 
worldly passions. Would to God this man were moved by no 
other and no worse spirit than that which prompted my poor 
endeavours to extend the kingdom of Heaven ! This Baron of 
Avenel is personally unknown to me, is not of our congregataon 
or of our counsel ; yet I bear to him charges touching my safety 
from those whom he must fear if he does not respect mem, and 
upon that assurance I will venture upon his hold. ^ I am now 
sufficiently refreshed by these few minutes of repo^. 

‘ Take, then, this advice for your safety,’ said Halbert, ‘ and 
believe that it is founded upon the usage of this country and 
its inhabitants. If you can better shift for yourself go not to 
the Castle of Avenel ; if you do , risk going thither, obtain from 


. ' It was of Loch wood, the hereditaTy fortoss of the Jolmstones of 
Annandale, a strong castle situated in the centre of a quaking bog, that 
James VI. made this remark. 
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him, if possible, bis safe-conduct, and beware that he swears^ it 
by the Black Rood. And lastly, observ^e whetlier he eats %Yith 
you at the boar^ or pledges you in tbe cup ; for if he gives you 
not these signs of welcome, his thoughts are evil towards you.’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ said the preacher, ‘ I have no better earthly refuge 
for the present than these fronnin^ towers, but I go thither 
trusting to aid which is not of tms earth. But tnou, good 
youth, needest thou trust thyself in this dangerous den ? ’ 

‘I,’ answered Halbert, ‘am in no danger. I am well known 
to Christie of the Clinthill, the henchman of this Julian Avenel; 
and, what is a yet' better protection, I have nothing either to 
provoke malice or to tempt plunder.’ 

The tramp of a steech which clattered along the shingly 
banks of the loch, was now heard behind them ; and, when they 
looked hack, a rider was visible, his steel cap and the point of 
his long lance glancmg in the setting sun, as he rode rapidly 
towards them. 

Halhert Glendinning soon recognised Christie of the Clint- 
hill, and made his companion aware that the henchman of Julian 
Avenel was approaching. 

‘ Ha, youngling ! ’ said Christie to Halbert, as he came up to 
them, ‘ thou hast made good my Avord at last, and come to take 
service with my noble master, hast thou not ? Thou shalt find 
a good friend and a true; and ere St. Bamaby come round 
again, thou shalt know every pass betwixt Milbum Plain and 
Netherby, as if thou hadst been bom with a jack on thy back 
and a lance in thy hand. "What old carle hast thou with thee ? 
He is not of the brotherhood of St. Mary’s ; at least he has not 
the buisf^ of these black cattle.’ - 

‘He is a wayfering man,’ said Halbert, ‘who has concerns 
with Julian of Avenel For myself, I intend to go to Edin- 
burgh to see the court and the Queen, and when I return 
hither we will talk of your proffer. Meantime, as thou hast 
often invited me to the castle, I crave hospitality there to-night 
for myself and my companion.’ , 

‘For thyself, and welcome, young comi-ade,’ replied Christie; 

‘ but we harbour no pOgrims, nor aught that looks like a pilgrim.’ 

‘So please you,’ .said R^arden, ‘I have letters of, commen- 
dation to thy master from a sure iriend, whom he wiU right 
willingly obhge in higher matters than in affording me a brief 
protection, .^d I am no pilgrim, but renounce the same, 'with 
all its superstitious observances.’ 


^ Suist — the brand, or mark, set upon eheep or cattle by their owners. 
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Hg olTerc-fl liis letters to tlic horseman, who shooh his 
head. 

‘These,' he said, ‘are mattci^ for my master, and it will be 
well if he can road them himself: for inc, sword and lance are 
my hook and psalter, and iiavc been since I was tavelve years 
olfl Bnf= I will piidc yon to the clastic, and the Baron of Avenel 
nil! himself judge of your errand/ 

Bv this time the iiartv had reached the causewa}*, along 
which Christie advancial at a trot, intimating his presence to 
the wanlers within tlie castle hy a .shrill and peculiar whistle. 
At this signal tlic farther drawbridge was lowered. Plie horse- 
man passed it, and disappeared under the gloomy portal which 

was he.vond it- ... 

Glendinning and his companion, advancing more leisurely 
along the rugged causeway, stood at length under the same 
gateway, over which frow'ncd in dark red treestonc the ancient 
armorial hearings of the house of Avenel, which represented a 
female figure shrouded and mnftlcd, which occupied the whole 
field. The cause of their assuming so singular a device was 
uncertain, but the figure wa.s generally supposed to repre.^Dt 
the my.sterious being willed the ^\niite Lady of Avenel. 
sight of this mouldering siiield awakened in the luind of Halbert 
the strange circumstances wliich had connected lus^ fate inth 
that of :Mar>' Avenel, and with the doings of the spmtual being 
who was attached to her house, and whom he saw here repre- 
sented in stone, a.s he had before seen her effigy upon the seal 
ring of Walter Avenel, which, irith other trinkets formerly, men- 
tioned, had been saved from pillage and brought to Glendearg 
when Marj^’s mother was driven from her habitation. _ 

‘You sigh, my sou,' said the old man, observing tee impres- 
sion made on his youthfiil companion’s countenance, hut mistak- 
ing the cause ; ‘ if you fear to enter, we may yet return. 

‘ That can you not,’ said Christie of the ClmthiU, who enierged 
at teat instant from the side door under tee archway. _ 
jmnder, and choose whether you will return slamming tee 
■water like a wild duck, or winging the air like 

They looked, and saw that tee drawhndge white they had 
just crossed was again raised, and now interposed ite planks 
betwixt tee setting sun and the portel of the castle, deepening 
the gloom of the arch under which they stood. Cnnstie 
laughed, and bid them foUow him, sa3dng, by way of encourage- 


There is aa ancient EnsliBli tatnily. I believe, 
bear, a fthost or spirit passant sable in a fiela argent, 
been a device of a punning or ‘ canting neraia. 


which bears, or did 
This seems to have 
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ment, in Halbert’s ear, ‘ Answer boldly and readily to whatever 
the Baron asks you. Never stop to pick your words, and above 
all show no fear of him : the devil is not so black as he is 
painted.’ 

As he spoke thus, he introduced them into the large stone 
hall, at the upper end of which blazed a huge fire of vrood. 
Hie long oaken table, which, as usual, occupied the midst of 
the apartment, was covered with rude preparations for the 
evening meal of the Baron and his chief domestics, five or six 
of whom, strong, athletic, .savage-looking men, paced up and 
down the lower end of the hall, which rang to the jarring clang 
of their long swords that clashed as they moved, and to the 
heavy tramp of their high-heeled jack-boots. Iron jacks, or 
coats of buff, formed the principal part of their dress, and steel 
bonnets, or large slouched hats with Spanish plumes drooping 
backwards, were their head attire. 

The Baron of Avenel was one of those tall, muscular, martial 
figures w'hich are the favourite subjects of Salvator Rosa. He 
wore a cloak which had been once gaily trimmed, but which, 
by long wear and frequent exposure to the weather, was now 
faded in its colours. Thrown negligently about his tail person, 
it partly hid and partly showed a short doublet of buff, under 
which was in some places visible that light shirt of mail which 
was called a ‘ secret,’ because worn instead of more ostensible 
armour, to protect against private assassination. A leathern 
belt sustained a large and heavy sword on one side, and on the 
other that gay poniard which had once called Sir Piercie Shafton 
master, of which the hatchments and gildings were already much 
defaced, either by rough usage or neglect. 

Notwithstanding the rudeness of his apparel, Julian Avenel’s 
manner and countenance had far more elevation than those of 
the attendants who surrounded him. He might be fifty or 
upwards, for his dark hair was mingled with grey, but age had 
neither ^ tamed the fire of his eye nor the enterprise of his 
disposition. ^ His countenance had been handsome, for beauty 
was an attribute of the family ; but the lines were roughened 
by fatigue and closure to the weather, and rendered coarse 
by the habitual indulgence of violent passions. 

He seemed in deep and moody reflection, and was pacing at 
a distance fi-om his dependants along the upper end of the hall, 
sometimes stopping from time to time to caress and feed a 
goshawk, which sat upon his wrist, with its jesses {i. e. the 
leathern straps fixed to its legs) wrapt around his hand The 
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bird, wbicb seemed not insensible to its master’s attention, 
answered bis caresses by ruffling forward its feathers and peck- 
iag playfully at his ffliger. At such intervals the Baron smiled, 
but instantly resumed the darksome air of sullen meditation. 
He did not even deign to look upon an object which few could 
have ^ passed and repassed so often without bestowing on it a 
transient glance. 

^This was a woman of exceeding beauty, rather gaily than 
richly attired, who sat on a low seat clo.se by the huge hall 
chimney. The gold chains round her neck and arms ; the gay 
gown of green which swept the floor ; the silver-embroidered 
girdle, with its bunch of ke3's, depending in housewifely pride 
by a silver chain ; the yellow silken C(?uure-c^^(Scotticd, curch) 
which was disposed around her head, and partly concealed her 
dark profusion of hair; above all, the circumstance so delicately 
touched in the old baUad, that ‘the girdle was too short,’ the 
‘gown of green all too strait,’ for the wearer’s present shape, 
would have intimated the Baron’s ladj’’. But then the lowly 
seat ; the expression of deep melancholy, which was changed 
into a timid smile whenever she saw the least chance of cateh- 
mg the eye of Julian Avenel ; the subdued look of grief, and 
the starting tear for which that constrained smile was again 
exchanged when she saw herself entirely disregarded — these 
were not the attributes of a wife, or they were those of a. 
dejected and afflicted female who had yielded her love on less 
than legitimate terms. 

Julian Avenel, as we have said,, continued to pace the hall 
without paying any of that mute attention which is rendered 
to almost every female either by affection or courtesy. He 
seemed totally unconscious of her presence, or of that of his 
attendants, and was only roused from his own dark reflections 
by the notice he paid to the falcon, to which, however, the lady 
seemed to attend, as if studying to find either an opportunity 
of speaking to the Baron, or of finding something enigmatic^ 
in the expressions which he used to the bird. All this the 
strangers had time enough to remark ; for no_ sooner had they 
entered the apartment than their usher, Christie of the Clin^ 
hiU, after exch^ging a si^ificant glance with the menials or 
troopers at the lower end of the apartment, signed to Halbert 
Clendinning and to his companion to stand still near the door, 
while he himself, advancing nearer the table, placed himself in 
such a situation as to catch the Baron’s observation when he 
should be disposed to look around, but without presuming to 
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intrude himself on his master’s notice. Indeed,, the look of 
this man, naturally hold, hardy, and audacious, seemed totally 
changed when he was in presence of his master, and resembled 
the dejected and cowering manner of a quarrelsome' dog when re- 
buked by his owner, or when he finds himself obliged to_ depre- 
cate the violence of a superior adversa^ of his own species. 

In spite of the novelty of his own situation, and every pain- 
ful feeling connected with it, Halbert felt his curiosity interested 
in the female who sate by the chimney unnoticed and unre- 
garded. He marked with what keen and trembling solicitude 
she watched the broken words of Julian, and how her glance 
stole towards him, ready to be averted upon the slightest chance 
of his perceiving himself to be watched. 

Meantime, he went on with his dalliance with his feathered 
favourite, now giving, now withholding, the morsel with which 
he was about to feed the bird, and so exciting its appetite and 
gratifying it by turns. ‘ What ! more yet ? Thou foul kite, 
thou wouldst never have done : give thee part thou wilt have 
all. Ay, prune thy feathers, and prink thyself gay — much 
thou wilt make of it now ; dost think I Imow thee not 1 dost 
think I see not that aU that ruffling and pluming of wing and 
feathers is not for thy master, but to try what thou cainst make 
of him, thou greedy gled? Well — there — take it then, and 
. rejoice thyself; Httle boon goes far with thee, and with all thy 
sex — and so it should.’ %: 

He ceased to look on the bird, and again . traversed the 
apartment. Then taking another small piece of raw meat from 
the trencher, on which it was placed ready cut for his use, ke 
began once again to tempt and tease the bird, by offering' and 
•mthdrawing it, until he awakened its wild and bold disposi- 
tion. ‘What! struggling, fluttering, aiming at me with beak 
and single ? ^ So la ! so la ! wouldst mount 1 wouldst fly ? the 
jesses are round thy clutches, fool: thou canst neither stir nor 
soar, but by my wiU. Beware thou come to reclaim, wench, 
else I win wring thy head off one of these days. Well, have it 
then, and well fare thou with it. So ho, Jenkih ! ’ One of the 
attendants stepped forward. ‘ Take the foul gled hence to the 
mew — or, stay, leave her, but look well to her casting and to 
her bathing ; we will see her fly to-morrow. How now, Christie, 
so soon returned ? ’ .. . 

Christie advanced to his master, and gave an account of 

> In the hlnaiu language of hawking, as Lady Juliana Berners terms It, 
hawk.s’ talons are called their singles. . , 
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himself and his journey, in the •way in •which a police-officer 
holds communication •with his magistrate, that is, as much by 
signs as by words. 

‘Noble sir,^ said that worthy satellite, ‘the Laird of 

he named no place, but pointed •with his ■finger in a south- 
western direction, ‘may not ride •with you the day he purposed, 
because the Lord Warden has threatened that he ■wiU ’ 

Here another blanlf, intelligibly enough made up by the 
speaker touching his o'wn neck "with his left forefinger, and 
leaning his head a little to one side. 

‘Cowardly caitiff!' said Julian. ‘By Heaven! the whole 
world -turns sheer naught — it is not worth a brave man’s living 
in; ye may ride a day and night, and never see a feather^ 
wave or hear a horse prance; the spirit of our &thers is dead 
amongst us — the very brutes are degenerated — the cattle we. 
bring honie at our life’s risk are mere carrion— our hawks are 
riflers ^ — our hounds are turnspits and trindle-tails — our men 

are women — and our women are ’ 

. He looked at the female for the first time, and stopped short 
in the midst of what he was about to say, though there -was. 
something So contemptuous in the glance that the blank might ' 
have been thus filled up — ‘ Our women are such as she is.’ 

He said it not, however, and, as if desirous of attracting his 
attention at aU risks, and in whatever manner, she rose and 
came forward to him, but -with a timorousness ill- disguised by 
affected gaiety. ‘ Our women, Julian — what would you say of 
the women?’ 

^ ‘Nothing,’ answered Julian Avenel, ' at least nothing but 
that they are Idnd-hearted wenches like thyself, Kate.’ The 
female coloured deeply, and returned to her seat. ‘ And what ’ 
strangers hast thou brought ■with thee, Christie, that stand 
yonder like two stone statues?’ said the Baron. 

‘The taller,’ answered Christie, ‘is, so please you, a young 
fellow called Halbert Glendinning, the eldest son of the old 
widow at Glendearg.’ 

‘What brings him here?’ said the Baron. ‘Hath he any 
message ftoin. Mary Avenel?’ 

‘Not as I think,’ said Christie; ‘the youth is ro-ring the 
country: he was always a ■wild slip, for I have known him 
since he was the height of my sword.’ , , 

‘What qualities hath he?’ said the Baron. 

‘All manner of quali'ties,’ answered his follower: ‘he, can 

^ So called when they only caught their prey by the feathers. 
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strike a buck, track a deer, fly a liawk, lialloo to a hound ; he 
shoots in the long and cross-bow to a liair’s-breadth, wields a 
lance or sword like myself nearly, backs a horse manfully and 
fairly ; I wot not what more a man need to do to make him a 
gallant companion.’ 

‘And who,’ said the Baron, ‘is the old miser ^ who stands 
beside him V ■ ^ 

‘Some cast of a priest as I fancy; he says he is charged 
with letters to you.’ 

‘ Bid them come forward,’ said the Baron ; and no sooner had 
they approached him more nearly, than, struck by the fine form 
and strength displayed by Halbert Glendinning, he addressed 
him thus : ‘ I am told, young swankie, that you are roaming 
the world to seek your fortune ; if you will serve Julian Avenel, 
you may find it without going farther.’ 

‘So please jmu,’ answered Glendinning, ‘something has 
chanced to me that makes it better I should leave this land, 
and I am bound for Edinburgh.’ 

‘ What ! thou hast stricken some of the king’s deer, I warrant ; 
or lightened the meadows of St. Mary’s of some of their beeves ; 
or thou hast taken a moonlight leap over the Border ? ’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Halbert, ‘my case is entirely different.’ 

‘Then I warrant thee,’ said the Baron, ‘thou hast stabbed 
some brother chTirl in a fray about a wench : thou art a likely 
lad to wrangle in such a cause.’ 

Ineffably disgusted at his tone and manner. Halbert Glen- 
dinning remained silent while the thought darted across his 
mind, what would Julian Avenel have said, had he known the 
quarrel, , of which he spoke so lightly, had arisen on account 
of his own brother’s daughter! ‘But be. thy cause of flight 
what it will,’ said Julian, in continuation, ‘ dost thou think the 
law or its emissaries can follow thee into this island, or arrest 
thee under the standard of Avenel 1 Look at the depth of the 
lake, the strength of the walls, the len^h of the causeway; 
look at my men, and_ think if they are likely to see a comrade 
, injured, or if I, their master, am a man to desert a faitMul 
follower, in good or evil. I tell thee, it shall be an eternal day 
. of truce betwixt thee and justice, as they call it, from the 
instant thou hast put my colours into thy cap : thou shalt ride 
by the warden’s nose as thou wouldst pass an old market-woman, 
and ne’er a cur which follows him shall dare to bay at thee ! ’ 


, / ^liser, used In the sense in which it often occurs in Spenser, and which 
is indeed its literal import, ‘ wretched old man/ 
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* I thank you for your offers, nohle sir, replied Halbert, 

‘ but I must answer in brief, that I cannot profit by them ; my 

fortunes lead me elsewhere,’ , • i t v i. 

‘Thou art a self-drilled fool for thy pains, said Julian, turn- 
ing trom him ; and signing Christie to approach, he whispered 
in his ear, ‘ There is promise in that young fellow s loote, 
Christie, and we want men of limbs and sinews so compacted , 
those thou hast brought to me of late are the mere rerase oi 
mankind, wretches scarce worth the arrow that ends them : 
this youngster is limbed like St. George.^ Ply him with 
and wassail : let the wenches weave their meshes about him 
like spiders — thou understandest ? ’ Christie gave a sagamous 
nod of intelligence, and iell back to a respec^l distence firom 
his master. ‘ And thou, old man,’ said the Baron, tuining t 
the elder traveller, ‘ hast thou been roaming the worW atter 
fortune too 1 it seems not she has fallen mto thy way. 

‘ So please you,’ replied Warden, ‘ I were perhaps more to be 
pitied than I am now had I indeed met with that fortune 
which, like others, I have sought in my ^eener days. 

‘Nay, understand me, friend,’ said the Baron: lUhou art 
satisfied with thy buclo-am gown and long staff, 1 mso am 
well content thou shouldst be as poor and contemptible as 
is good for the health of thy body and soul. ^ i care to 
know of thee is, the cause which hath brought th^^ to 
castle, where few crows of thy land care to settle. ; ^ ’ 

I warrant thee, some ejected monlc of a suppressed conven , 
paying in his old days the price of the luxurious idleness 
which he spent his youth. Ay, or it may be some pii^m 
ivith a budget of Hes from St. James of Compostella or Urn- 
Lady of Loretto ; or thou mayesb_ be some pardoner wi s 
budget of relics from Rome, forgiving sins at a penny a.- 
and one to the tale. Ay, I guess why I find thee in this boy s 
company, and doubtless thou wouldst have such a strappmg 
lad as he to carry thy wallet, and relieve thy lazy s o e , 
but, by the mass, I will cross thy cunning. I make my vow 
to sun and moon, I will not see a proper lad so misleard as 
to run the country with an old knave, like Simmie an 
brother.^ Away with thee ! ’ he added, rismg in wrath, and 
speaking so fast as to give no opportumty of Miswer, being . 
probably determined to terrify the elder guest into an abrupt 
flight — ‘ away with thee, with thy clouted coat, scrip, and 

~T^oquwstionaHi, or Deggtog.friars whose accroutrements and roguery 
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scallop-shell, or, by the name of Avenel, I •will have them loose 
the hounds on thee T 

Warden waited vith the greatest patience until Julian Avenel, 
astonished that the threats and violence of his language made no 
impression on liim, paused in a sort of wonder, and said in a less 
imperious tone, ‘ Why the fiend dost thou not answer me 1 ’ 
‘When you have done speaking,’ said Warden, in the some 
composed manner, ‘ it will be full time 'to reply.’ 

‘ Say on, man, in the devil’s name ; but take heed — beg not 
here — were it but for the rinds of cheese, the refuse of the rats, 
or a morsel that my dogs would turn Irom — neither a grain of 
meal, nor the nineteenth part of a grey groat, wiU I give to any 
feigned limmar of thy coat.’ 

‘ It may be,’ answered Warden, ‘ that you would have^ less 
quarrel "with my coat if you knew what it covers. I am neither 
a friar nor mendicant, and would be right glad to hear th}^ testi- 
mony against these foul deceivers of God’s church, and usurpers 
of His rights over the Christian flock, were it given in Christian 
charity.’ 

‘And who or what art thou, then,’ said Avenel, ‘that thou 
comest to this Border land, and art neither monk, nor soldier, 
nor broken man 1 ’ 

‘I am an humble teacher of the Holy Word,’ answered 
Warden. ‘This letter from a most noble person will speak 
why I am here at this present time.’ 

He delivered the letter to the Baron, who regarded the seal 
with some surprise, and then looked on the letter itself, which 
seemed to excite still more. He then fixed his eyes on the 
stranger, and said, in a menacing tone, ‘ I think thou darest not 
betray me or deceive me ? ’ 

‘ I am not the man to attempt either,’ was the concise reply. 
Julian Avenel carried the letter to the "nindow, where he 
perused, or at least attempted to peruse, it more than once, often 
looHng from the paper and gazing on the stranger who had 
delivered it, as if he meant to read the purport of the mis- 
sive in the face of the messenger. Julian at length called to 
the female — ‘Catherine, bestir thee, and fetch me presently 
that letter which I bade thee keep ready at hand in thy casket, 
having no sure lockfast place of my o'wn.’ 

Catherine went with riie readiness of one willing to be em- 
ployed; and as she walked, the situation which requires a -wider 
gown and a longer girdle, and in which woman claims from 
man a double portion of the most anxious care, was still more 
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visible than before. She soon returned witli the paper, and 
was rewarded with a cold — ‘ I thank thee, wench ; thou art a 
careful sec^etar3^’ 

This second paper he also perused and reperused more than 
once, and still, as he read it, bent from time to time a wary and 
observant eye upon Henry Warden. Tliis examination and 
re-examination, though both the man and the place were 
dangerous, the preacher endured with the most composed and 
steady countenance, seeming, under the eagle, or rather the 
vulture, eye of the Baron, as unmoved as under the gaze of an 
ordinary and peaceful peasant. At length Juhan Avenel folded 
both papers, and ha^dng put them into the pocket of his cloak, 
cleared his brow, and, coming forward, addressed his female 
companion. ‘Catherine,’ said he, ‘I have done this good man 
mjustice, when I mistook him for one of the drones of Rome. 
He is a pr^cher, Catherine — a preacher of the — the new 
doctrine of the Lords of the Congregation.’ 

‘The doctrine of the blessed Scriptures,’ said the preacher, 
‘purified from the devices of men.’ 

, ‘ Sayest thou ? ’ said Julian Avenel. ‘ Well, thou mayest caU 
it what thou lists ; but to me it is recommended because it 
^ngs off all those sottish dreams about saints and angels and 
devils, and unhorses the lazy monks that have ridden us so long, 
and spur-galled us so hard. No more masses and corpse-gifts j 
no more tithes and offerings to make men poor; no more 
prayers or psalms to make men cowards ; no more christenings 
a^nd penances, and confessions and marriages.’ 

‘ So please you,’ said Hemy Warden, ‘ it is against the cor- 
ruptions, not against the fundamental doctrines, of the church, 
which we desire to renovate, and not to abohsh.’ 

‘Prithee, peace, man,’ said the Baron; ‘we of the laity care 
not what you set up, so you pull merrily down what stands in 
our way. Specially it suits weU with us of the southland fells ; 
for it is our profession to turn the world upsidu down, and we 
live ever the blithest life when the downer side is uppermost.’ 

_ Warden would have replied; but the Baron allowed hm not 
time, striking the table with the hilt of his dagger, and crying out 
— ‘Ha! you loitering knaves, bring our supper meal quickly. See 
you not this holy man is exhausted for lack of food ? Heard ye 
ever of priest or preacher that devoured not his five meals a-day ? ’ 

The attendants bustled to and fro, and speedily brought in 
several large smoking platters, filled with huge pieces of beef, 
boiled and roasted, but Avithout any variety whatsoever, with- 
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ont vegetables, and almost Tvitbout bread, though there was at 
the upper end a few oat-cakes in a basket, 

Julian Avenel made a sort of apology to Warden. ‘You 
have been commended to our care, sir preacher, since that is 
3mur style, by a person whom we highly honour.’ 

‘ I am assured,’ said Warden, ‘ that the most noble Lord ’ 

‘Prithee, peace, man,’ said Avenel j ‘what need of naming 
names, so we understand each other 1 I meant but to. speak in 
reference to your safety and comfort, of which he desires us to 
be chary. Now, for your safety, look at my walls and water. 
But touching your comfort, we have no corn of our own, and 
the meal-gimels of the south are less easily transported than 
their beeves, seeing they have no legs to walk upon. But what 
though ? a stoup of ivine thou shalt have, and of the best ; thou 
shalt sit betwixt Catherine and me at the board-end. And, 
Christie, do thou look to the young springald, and call to the 
cellarer for a flagon of the best.’ 

The Baron took his wonted place at the upper end of the 
board ; his Catherine sate down, and courteously pointed to a 
seat beti^t them for their reverend guest. But, notwithstand- 
ing the influence both of hunger and fatigue, Henry Warden 
retained his standing posture. 



CHAPTER XXV 


When lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And finds too' late that men betray 

J ULIAN AVENEL saw with surprise the demeanour of the 
reverend stranger. ‘Beshrew me,’ he said, ‘these new- 
fashioned religioners have fast- days, I warrant me ; the 
old ones used to confer these blessings chiefly on the laity.’ 

‘We acknowledge no such rule,’ said the preacher, ‘We 
hold^ that our faith consists not in using or abstaining from 
special meats on special days ; and in fasting we rend our hearts, 
and not our garments.’ 

‘The better — the better for yourselves, and the worse for 
Tom Tailor,’ said the Baron ; ‘but come, sit down, or, if thou 
needs must e’en give us a cast of thy office, mutter thy 
charm.’ 

‘Sir Baron,’ said the preacher, ‘I am in a strange land, 
where neither mine office nor my doctrine are known, and 
where, it would seem, both are greatly misunderstood. It is 
my duty so to bear me that in my person, however unworthy, 
my Master’s dignity may be respected, and that sin^ may take 
not confidence from relaxation of the bonds of discipline.’ 

‘ Ho la ! halt there,’ said the Baron ; ‘ thou wert sent hither 
for thjr safety, but not, I think, to preach to me or control me. 
What is it thou wouldst have, sir preacher 1 Bemember thou 
speakest to one somewhat short of patience, who loves a short 
• health and a long draught.’ 

‘ In a word, then,’ said Henry Warden, ‘ that lady ’ 

‘ How 1 ’ said the Baron, starting — ‘ what of her 1 What hast 
thou to say of that dame 1 ’ 

‘ Is she thy house-dame 1 ’ said the preacher, after a moment’s 
pause, in which he seemed to seek for the best mode of express- 
mg what he had to say — ‘ is she, in brief, thy wife 1 ’ 

The unfortunate young woman pressed both her hands on 
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her face, as if to hide it, hut the deep blush which crimsoned 
her brow and neck showed that her cheeks were also glowing; 
and the bursting tears, which found their way betwixt her 
slender fingers, bore witness to her sorrow, as well as to her 
shame. 

‘ Now, by my father’s ashes I ’ said the Baron, rising and 
spuming Itom him his footstool with such violence that it hit 
the wall on the opposite side of the apartment ; then instantly 
constraining himselfi he muttered, ‘ What need to run myself 
into trouble for a fool’s word % ’ Then resuming his seat, he 
answered coldly and scornfully, ‘ No, sir priest or sir preacher, 
Catherine is not my wife — cease th}’- whimpering, thou foolish 
wench! — )She is not my wife, but she is handfasted with me, 
and that makes her as honest a woman.’ 

‘ Handfasted 1 ’ repeated Warden. 

‘ Knowest thou not that rite, holy man ? ’ said Avenel, in the 
same tone of derision ; ‘ then I will teU thee. We Border men 
are more wary than your inland clowns of Fife and Lothian : 
no jump in the dark for us, no clenching the fetters around 
our wrists till we know how they will wear -with us : we take 
our wives, like our horse.s, upon trial. When we are handfasted, 
as we term it, we are man and wife for a year and day ; that 
space gone by, each may choose another mate, or, at their 
pleasure, may call the priest to marry them for life ; and this 
we call handfasting.’ ^ 

‘Then,’ said the preacher, ‘I tell thee, noble Baron, in 
brotherly love to thy soul, it is a custom licentious, gross, and 
comipted, and, if persisted in, dangerous, yea damnable. It 
binds thee to the fi-ailer being while she is the object of desire ; 
it relieves thee when she is most the subject of pity; it gives 
all to brutal sense, and nothing to generous and gentle affec- 
tion. I say to thee, that he who can meditate the breach 
of such an engagement, abandoning the deluded woman and 
the helpless offspring, is worse than the birds of prey; for of 
them the males remain with their mates until the nestlings 
can take wing. Above all, I say it is contrary to the pure 
Christian doctrine, which assigns woman to man as the partner 
of his labour, the soother of his evil, his helpmate in peril, 
his friend in afiliction ; not as the toy of his looser hours, 
or . as a flower which, once cropped, he may throw aside at 
pleasure.’ 

‘Now, by the saints, a most virtuous homily!’ said the 
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Baron ; ‘ quaintly conceived and curiously pronounced, and to 
a well-chosen congregation. Hark ye, sir gospeller I trow 3 ^e 
to have a fool in hand 1 Know I not that your sect rose by 
hlufF Harry Tudor, merely because ye aided him to c^nge 
his Kate ; and wherefore should I not use the same Christian 
liberty with mine ? Tush, man! bless the good food, and meddle 
not with what concerns thee not; thou hast no gull in Julian 
AveneL’ 

‘He hath gulled and cheated himself,’ said the preacher, 
‘ should he even incline to do that poor sharer of his domestic 
cares the imperfect justice that remains to him. Can he now 
raise her to the rank of a pure and uncontaminated matron 1 
Can he deprive his child of the misery of owing birth to a 
mother who has erred 1 He can indeed give them both the 
rank, the state of married wife and of lawful son; hut, in 
public opinion, their names will be smirched and sulked with 
a stain which his tardy efforts cannot entirely efface.^ Yet 
render it to them, Baron of Avenel — render to them this late 
and imperfect justice. Bid me bind you together for ever, and 
celebrate the day of your bridal, not with feasting or wassail, 
but with sorrow for past sin, and the resolution to commence a 
better life. Happy then will the chance have been that has 
drawn me to this castle, though I come driven by calamity, and 
unknowing where my course is bound, like a leaf travellmg on 
the north wind.’ 

The plain, and even coarse, features of the zealous speaker 
were warmed at once and ennobled by the dignity of ms en- 
thusiasm ; and- the wild Baron, lawless as he was, and accus- 
tomed to spurn at the control whether of religious or moral 
law, felt, for the first time perhaps in his life, that he was 
under subjection to a mind superior to his own. He sat mute 
and suspended in his deliberations, hesitating betwixt anger 
and shame, yet borne down by the weight of the just rebuke 
thus boldly fulminated agaii^t him. 

The^ unfortunate young woman, conceiving hopes firom her 
tyrant’s silence and apparent indecision, forgot both her fear 
and shame in her timid expectation that Avenel would relent ; 
arid fixing upon him her anxious and beseeching eyes, gradu- 
ally drew near and nearer to his seat, till at length, laying 
a trembling hand on his cloak, she ventured to utter, ‘ 0 noble 
Julian, listen to the good man 1’ 

The speech and the motion were ill-timed, and wrought on 
that proud and wayward spirit the reverse of her wishes. 
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The fierce Baron started up in a fury, exclaiming, ‘ What ! thou 
foolish caUet, art thou confederate ■with this strolling vaga- 
bond, -whom thou hast seen beard me in my o^vn hall 1 Hence 
with thee, and think that I am proof both to male and female 
hypocrisy ! ’ 

The poor girl started bacl^ astounded at his voice of thunder 
and looks of fury, and, turning pale as death, endeavoured to 
obey his orders, and tottered towards the door. Her limbs 
failed in the attempt, and she fell on the stone floor in a 
manner which her situation might have rendered fatal. The 
blood gushed firom her face. Halbert Glendinning brooked not 
a sight so brutal, but, uttering a deep imprecation, started 
fi-om his seat, and laid his hand on his sword, under the strong 
impulse of passing it through the body of the cruel and hard- 
hearted ruffian. But Christie of the Clinthill, guessing his in- 
tention, threw his arms around him, and prevented him firom 
stirring to execute his purpose. 

The impulse to such an act o£ violence was indeed hut 
momentary, as it instantly appeared that Avenel himself, 
shocked at the effects of his violence, vras lifting up and en- 
deavouring to soothe in his own way the terrified Catherine. 

‘Peace,’ he said — ‘prithee, peace, thou silly minion; why, 
Kate, though I listen not to this tramping preacher, I said 
not what might happen an thou dost hear me a stout hoy. 
There there — dry thy tears — call thy women. So ho ! 
where be these queans 1 Christie — Rowley — Hutcheon — 
drag them hither by the hair of the head!’ 

A half-dozen of startled, wild-looking females rushed in'to 
the room, and bore out her who might be either termed their 
mistress or their companion. She showed little sign of life, 
excCTt by groaning faintly and keeping her hand on her side. 

No sooner had this luckless female been conveyed from the 
apartment than the Baron, advancing to the table, filled and 
drank a deep goblet of "wine ; then putting an obvious restraint 
on Ms passions, turned to the preacher, who stood horror-struck 
at the scene he had witnessed, and said, ‘ Yon have home too 
hard on us, sir preacher ; but coming with the commendations 
which you have brought me, I doubt not hut your meaning 
w^ good. But we are a wilder folic than you inland men of 
Fife and Lothian. Be advised, therefore, by me. Spur not an 
unbrokm horse ; put not your ploughshare too deep into new 
Preach to us spiritual hberty, and we will hearken to 
you ; but we will give no way to spiritual bondage. Sit, there- 
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foie, do\ra, and pledge me in old sack, and we will talk over 
other matters/ 

‘It is from spiritual bondage,’ said the preacher,, in the same 
tone of admonitory reproof, ‘that I came to deliver you — it is 
from a bondage more fearful than that of the heaviest earthly 
gyves : it is from your own evil passions.’ 

‘Sit down,’ said Avenel, fiercely — ‘sit down while the' 
play is good, else by my father’s crest and my mother’s 
honour ! ’ 

‘Now,’ whispered Christie of the ClinthiU to Halbert, ‘if 
he refuse to sit down, I would not give a grey groat for his 
head.’ 

‘Lord Baron,’ said Warden, ‘thou hast placed me in ex- 
tremity. But if the question be, whether I am to hide the 
light which I am commanded to show forth or to lose the light 
of this world, my choice is made. I say to thee, like the Holy 
Baptist to Herod, it is not lawfril for thee to have this woman ; 
and I say it, though bonds and death be the consequence, 
counting my life as nothing in comparison of the ministry to 
which I am called.’ 

Julian Avenel, enraged at the firmness of this reply, flung 
from Ms right hand the cup in which he was about to drink 
to his guest, and from the other cast off the hawk, wMch 
flew wildly through the apartment. His first motion was to 
lay hand upon Ms dagger. But, changing his resolution, he 
exclaimed, ‘ To the dungeon with this insolent stroller ! I 
win hear no man speak a word for him. ^ Look to the falcon, 
Christie, thou fool; an she escape, I will despatch you after 
her every man. Away with that hypocritical dreamer ; drag 
him hence if he resist ! ’ 

He was obeyed in both points. Christie of the Cb'n tbill 
arrested the hawk’s flight by putting his foot on her jesses, -and 
so holding her fast, while Henry Warden was led off, without 
having shown the shghtest symptoms of terror, by two of the 
Baron’s satellites. Julian Avenel walked the apartment for a 
short time in sullen silence, and despatching one of Ms attend- 
ants with a wMspered message, wMch probably related to the 
health of the unfortunate Catherine, he said aloud, ‘ These rash 
and meddling priests ! By Heaven ! they make us worse than 
we would be without them.’ ^ 

The answer which he presently received seemed somewhat 
to pacify his angry mood, and he took Ms place at the board 

' See Julian Avenel. Kote 10. t 
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conunanding his retinue to do the like. All sat down in silence, 
and began the repast. 

Turing the meal, Christie in vain attempted to engage his 
youthful companion in carousal, or, at least, in conversation. 
Halbert Clendinning pleaded fatigue, and expressed himself 
unwilling to take any liquor stronger than the heather ale, which 
was at that time frequently used at meals. Thus every effort 
at jovialty died away, until the Baron, striking his hand against 
the table, as if impatient of the long unbroken silence, cried 
out aloud, ‘ What, ho 1 my masters, are ye Border riders,^ and 
sit as mute over your meal as a mess of monks and ttars ? 
Some one sing, if no one list to ^eak. Meat eaten without 
either mirth or music is ill of digestion. Louis,’ he added, 
jqieaking to one of the ^mungest of his followers, ‘thou art 
ready enough to sing when no one bids thee.’ 

The young man looked first at his master, then up to the 
arched roof of the hall, then drank off the horn of ale, or wine, 
which stood -beside him, and with a rough yet not unmelodious 
voice sung the following ditty to the ancient air of ‘ Blue 
Bonnets over the Border.’ 

I 

‘ March, inarch, Ettrich and Teviotdale, 

Why the deil dinna ye march fonvard in order ? 

Jlarch, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 

All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the Border, 
ilany a banner spread, 

Flutters above your head, 

Many a crest that is famous in story ; 

Mount and make ready then, 

Sons of the mountain glen, 

Fight for the Queen and the old Scottish glory ! 

II 

Come from the hills where the hirsels are grazing, 

Come from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 

Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 

Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 

Trumpets are sounding, 

War-steeds are bounding, 

Stand to your arms then, and march in good order, 

England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray. 

When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border ! ’ 

The song, rude as it was, had in it that warlike character 
which at any other time would have roused Halbert’s spirit; 
hut at present the charm of min.strelsy had no effect upon him. 
He made it his request to Christie to suffer him to retire to 
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rest, a request "with urhicli that worthy person, seeing no chance 
of making a favourable impression on his intended proselyte in 
his present humour, was at length pleased to comply. But no 
Sergeant Kite who ever practised the profession, of recroiting 
was more attentive that his object should not escape him than 
was Christie of the Glinthill. He indeed conducted Halbert 
Glendinning to a small apartment overlooking the lake, which 
was accommodated with a truckle-bed. But before quitting him 
Christie took special care to give a look to the bars which 
crossed the outside of the window, and when he left the apart- 
ment he failed not to give the key a double turn — circumstances 
which convinced young Glendinning that there was no inten- 
tion of suffering mm to depart from the Castle of Avenel at his 
own time and pleasure. He judged it, however, most prudent 
to let these alarming symptoms pass without observation. 

No sooner did he find himself in undisturbed solitude than 
he ran rapidly over the events of the day in his recollection, 
and to his surprise found that his own precarious fate, and even 
the death of Biercie Shafton, made less impression on him than 
the singularly bold and determined conduct of his companion, 
Henry Warden. Providence, which suits its instruments to 
the end they are to achieve, had awakened in the cause of 
Reformation in Scotland a body of preachers of more energy 
than refinement, bold ip spirit, and strong in faith, contemners 
of whatever stood betwixt them and their principal object, and 
seeking the advancement of the great cause in which they 
laboured by the roughest road, provided it were the shortest. 
The soft breeze may wave the willow, but it requires the voice 
of the tempest to agitate the boughs of the oak ; and, accord- 
ingly, to milder hearers, and in a less rude age, their manners 
would have been ill adapted, but they were singularly successful 
in their mission to the rude people to whom it was addressed. 

^ Owing to these reasons, Halbert Glendinning, who had re- 
sisted and repelled the arguments of the preacher, was forcibly 
struck by the firmness of his demeanour in the dispute with 
J ulian Avenel. It might be discourteous, and most certainly 
it was incautious, to choose such a place and such an audience, 
for upbraiding with his transgressions a baron whom both 
manners and situation placed in full possession of independent 
power. But the conduct of the preacher was uncompromising, 
firm, manly, and obviously grounded upon the deepest convic- 
tion which duty and principle could afibrd ; and Glendinning 
who had viewed the conduct of Avenel with the deepest abhor- 
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rence, was proportionally interested in the brave old man, who 
bad ventured life ratber than witbbold tbe censure due to 
guilt. This pitch of virtue seemed to him to be in religion 
what was demanded by chivalry of her votaries in war — an 
absolute surrender of all selfish feelings, and a combination of 
every energy proper to tbe human mind to discharge the task 
which duty demanded. 

Halbert was at the period when youth is most open to 
generous emotions, and knows best how to appreciate them in 
others, and he felt, although he hardly Imew why, that, whether 
Catholic or heretic, the safety of this man deeply interested 
him. Curiosity mingled with the feeling, and led him to 
wonder what the nature of those doctrines could he which stole 
their votary so completely from himself, and devoted him to 
chains or to death as their sworn champion. He had indeed 
been told of saints and martyrs of former days who had braved 
for their reli^ous faith the extremity of death and torture. 
But their spirit of enthusiastic devotion had long slept in the 
ease and indolent habits of their successors, and their adven- 
tures, like those of knights-errant, were rather read for amuse- 
ment than for edification. A new impulse had been necessary 
to rekindle the energies of religious zeal, and that impulse was 
now operating in favour of a purer religion, with one of whose 
steadiest votaries the youth had now m§t for the first time. 

The sense that he himself was a prisoner, under the power 
of this savage chieftain, by no means diminished Halbert’s 
interest in the fate of his fellow-sufferer, while he determined 
at the same time so far to emulate his fortitude that neither 
threats nor suffering should compel him to enter into the service 
of such a master. The possibility of escape next occurred to him, 
and, though with little hope of effecting it in that way, Glen- 
d^nning proceeded to examine more particularly the window of 
tuG apartmeiit. The apartment was situated, in the first story 
of the castle, and was not so far from the rock on which it was 
founded but that an active and hold man might with little 
assistance descend to a shelf of the rock which was immediately 
below the window, and from thence either leap or drop himself 
down into the lake which lay before his eye, clear and blue in 
tile placid light of a full summer’s moon. ‘ "Were I once placed 
on that ledge,’ thought Glendinning, ‘Julian Avenel and 
Umstie had seen the last of me.’ The size of the window 
ia\ cured such an attempt, but the stanchions or iron bars 
seemed to form an insurmountable obstacle. 
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While Halbert Glendiimlng gazed from the vrindow -witli 
that eagerness of hope which was prompted by the energy of 
his character and his determination not to jdeld to circum- 
stances, his ear caught some sounds from below, and listening 
■with more attention, he could distinguish the voice of the 
preacher engaged in his solitary devotions. To open a cone- 
spondence "with him became immediately his object, and failing 
to do so by less marked sounds, he at length ventured to speal^ 
and was answered from beneath — ‘ Is it thou, my son 1 ’ The 
voice of the prisoner now sounded more distinctly than when it 
was first heard, for Warden had approached the small aperture 
'which, serving his prison for a window, opened just bet'wixt the 
wall and the rock, and admitted a scanty^ portion of light 
through a wall of immense thickness. This soupirail being 
placed exactly under Halbert’s window, the contiguity permitted 
the prisoners to converse in a low tone, when Halbert declared 
his intention to escape, and the possibility he saw of achiev- 
ing his purpose, but for the iron stanchions of the ■window. 

‘ Prove thy strength, my son, in the name of God ! ’ said the 
preacher. Halbert obeyed him more in despair than hope, but 
to his great astonishment, and somewhat to his terror, the bar 
parted asunder near the bottom, and the longer part being 
easily bent outwards and not secured with lead in the upper 
socket, dropt out into_ Halbert’s hand. He immediately 
whispered, but as energetically as a whisper could be e 25 )ressed 
— ‘ By Heaven, the bar has given way in my hand ! ’ 

‘Thank Heaven, my son, instead of swearing by it,’ answered 
Warden from his dungeon. 

With little effort Halbert Glendinning forced himself through 
the openmg thus wonderfully effected, and using his leathern 
sword-belt as a rope to assist him, let himself safely drop on 
the shelf of rock upon which the preacher’s ■window opened. 
But through this no passage could be effected, being scarce 
larger than a loophole for musketry, and apparently con- 
structed for that purpose. 

‘ Are there no means by which I can assist your esca^ne, mv 
father 1 ’ said Halbert. 

‘ There are none, my son,’ answered the preacher ; ‘ but if 
thou wilt ensure my safety, -that may be in thy power.’ 

‘ I will labour earnestly for it,’ said the youth 

‘ Take then a letter which I will presently mite, for I have 
the means of light and -smting. materials in my scrip. Hasten 
towards Edinburgh, and on the way thou wilt meet a body of 
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horse marching south'wards. Give this to their leader, and 
acqnaint him of the state in which thou hast left me. It may 
hap that thy doing so will advantage thyself.’ 

In a minute or two the light of a taper gleamed through 
the shot-hole, and very shortly after the preacher, with the 
assistance of Ids staff, pushed a billet to Glendinning through 
the window. 

‘God bless thee, my son,’ said the old man, ‘and complete 
the marvellous work which He has begun ! ’ 

‘ Amen ! ’ answered Halbert, with solemnity, and proceeded 
on his enterprise. 

He hesitated a moment whether he should attempt to de- 
scend to the edge of the water ; but the steepness of the rock, 
and darkness of the night, rendered the enterprise too danger- 
ous. He clasped his hands above his head, and boldly sprung 
from the precipice, shooting himself forward into the air as far as 
he could for fear of sunken rocks, and alighted on the lake, head 
foremost, with such force as sunk him for a minute below the 
surface. But, strong, long-breathed, and accustomed to such 
exercise, Halbert, even though encumbered with his sword, 
dived and rose like a sea- fowl, and swam across the lake in the 
northern direction. When he landed and looked back on the 
castle, he could observe that the alarm had been given, for 
lights glanced from window to window, and he heard the draw- 
bridge lowered, and the tread of horses’ feet upon the causeway; 
But, little alarmed for the consequence of a pursuit during the 
^rlmess, he wrung the water from his dress, and, plunging 
into the moors, directed his course to the' north-east by the 
assistance of the polar star. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

. Why, what an intricate impeach is this ! 

I think you all have drank of Circe’s cup. 

If here you housed him, here he would have been ; 

If he Svere mad, he would not plead so coldly. 

Comedy of Errors. 

T he course of our story, leaving for the present Halbert 
Grlendinning to the guidance of his courage and his 
fortune, returns to the Tower pf (xlendearg, where mat- 
ters in the meanwhile fell out with which it is most fitting that 
the reader should be acquainted 
The meal was prepared at noontide with all the care wWch 
Elspeth and Tibb, assisted by the various accommodations 
which had been supplied from the monastery, could bestow on 
it. Their dialogue ran on as usual in the intervals of their 
labour, partly as between mistress and servant, partly as main- 
tained by gossips of nearly equal quality. 

‘Look to the minced meat, Tibb,’ said Elspeth; ‘and turn 
the broach even, thou good-for-nothing Simmie : thy wits are 
harrying birds’ nests, child. Weel, Tibb, this is a fasheous 
job — this Sir Piercie lying leaguer with us up here, and wha 
kens for how lang ? ’ ^ 

‘ A fasheous job, indeed,’ answered • her faithful attendant, 

‘ and little good did the name ever bring to fair Scotland. Ye 
may have your hands fuller of them than they are yet. Mony 
a sair heart have the Piercies given to Scots wife and bairns 
with their pricking on the Borders. There was Hotspur, and 
many more of that bloody kindred, have sate in our skirts 
since Malcolm’s time, as Martin says ! ’ 

‘ Martin should keep a weel-scrapit tongue in his head,’ said 
Elspeth, ‘ and not slander the kin of anybody that quarters at 
Glendearg ; forbye, that Sir Piercie Shafton is much respected 
■with the holy fathers of the community, and they will make 
. up to us ony fasherie that we may have -wdth him, either by 
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good Tvord or good deed, Fse warrant them. He is a considerate 
lord, the lord abbot. _ ^ 

‘ And weel he likes a saft seat to his hinder end,’ said Tibh ; 
‘ I have seen a belted baron sit on a hare bench, and find nae 
fault. But an ye are pleased, mi.stress, I am pleased.’^ 

‘Now, in good time, here comes Mysie of the Mill. ^ And 
where hae ye been, lass, for a’s gane wrang without you 1 ’ said 
Elspeth, 

‘ I just gaed a blink up the hum,’ said Mysie, ‘ for the young 
lady has been do^vn on her bed, and is no just that week So 
I gaed a gliff up the bum.’ 

‘ To see the young lads come hame frae the sport, I will 
warrant you,’ said Elspeth. ‘Ay, ay, Tibh, that ’s the way the 
jmung folk guide us, 'Tibbie ; leave us to do the wark, and out 
to the play themseUs.’ 

‘ Ne’er a bit of that, mistress,’ said the Maid of the Mill, 
stripping her round pretty arms, and looking actively and 
good-humouredly round for some duty that she could dis- 
charge ; ‘ but just — I thought ye might like to ken if they were 
coming hack, just to get the dinner forward.’ 

‘ And saw you aught of them, then ? ’ demanded Elspeth. 
‘Not the least tokening,’ said Mj^sie, ‘though I got to the 
head of a knowe, and though the English knight’s beautiful 
white feather could have been seen over all the bushes in the 
shaw.’ 

‘ The knight’s white feather ! ’ said Dame Glendinning ; 'ye 
are a sillie hempie — my Halbert’s high head will be seen farther 
than his feather, let it be as white as it like, I trow.’ 

Mysie made no answer, but began to knead dough for wastel- 
cake with all despatch, observing that Sir Piercie had partaken 
of that dainty, and commended it, upon the preceding day. 
And presently, in order to place on the fire the girdle or iron 
plate on which these cates were to be baked, she displaced a 
stew-pan in which some of Tibb’s delicacies were submitted to 
the action of the kitchen fire. Tibh muttered betwixt her 
• teeth — ‘ And it is the broth for my sick baim that maun make 
, room for the dainty Southron’s wastel-bread ! It was a blithe 
time in "Wight Wallace’s day, or good King Robert’s, when the 
pock-puddings gat naething here but hard straiks and bloody 
cro^vns. But we wiU see how it will a’ end.’ 

Elspeth did not think it proper to notice these discontented 
expressions of Tibbie, but they sunk into her mind ; for she was 
apt to consider her as a sort of authority in matters of war and 
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policy, irith ■vvhicli her fonuer experience as bower-woman at 
Avenel Castle made her better acquainted than were the peace- 
ful inhabitants of the halidome. She only spoke, however, to 
express her surprise that the hunters did not retiiru. 

‘ An they come not back the sooner,’ said Tibb, ^ ' they will 
fare the waur, for the meat ■will be roasted to a cinder ; and 
there is poor Simmie that can turn the spit nae langer : the 
bairn is melting like an icicle in warm water. Gang awa’, 
bairn, and take a mouthful of the caller air, and I rrill turn 
the broach till ye come back.’ 

‘Rin up to the bartizan at the tower head, callant,’ said 
Dame Glendinning, ‘ the air will be callerer there than ony gate 
else, and bring us word if our Halbert and the gentleman are 
coming do'svn the glen.’ 

The boy lingered long enough to allow his substitute, Tibb 
Tacket^ heartily to tire of her OAvn generosity and of his 
cricket-stool by the side of a huge fire. He at length returned 
with the news that he had seen nobody. 

The matter was not remarkable so far as Halbert Glen- 
dinning was concerned, for, patient alike of want and of fatigue, 
it was no i\ncommon circumstance for him "to remain in the 
wilds till curfew time. But nobody bad given Sir Piercie 
Shafton credit'for being so keen a sportsman, and the idea of 
an Englishman preferring the chase to his dinner was altogether 
inconsistent with their preconceptions of the national character. 
Amidst wondering and conjecturing, the usual dinner _ hour 
passed long away 5 and the inmates of the tower, taking a 
nasty meal themselves, adjourned their more solemn prepara- 
tions until the hunters’ return at night, since it seemed now 
certain that their sport had either carried them to a greater 
distance, or engaged them for a longer time, than had been 
expected. 

About four hours after noon, arrived, not the expected sports- 
men, but an unlooked-for visitant, the sub-prior from the 
monastery. The scene of the preceding day had dwelt on the 
mind of Father Eustace, who was of that keen and penetrating 
cast of mind which loves not to leave unascertained what- 
ever of mysterious is subjected to its inquiry. His kindness 
was interested in the family of Glendearg, which he had now 
known for a long time; and besides, the community was 
interested in the preservation of the peace betwixt Sir Piercie 
Shaften and his youthful host, since whatever might draw 
public attention on the former could not fail to be prejudicial 
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to the monastery, which was already threatened hy the hand 
of power. He found the family assemhled all hut Mary Avenel, 
and was informed that Halhert Glendinning had accompanied 
the stranger on a day’s sport. So far was well. They had 
not returned ; but when did youth and sjiort conceive them- 
selves bound by set hours 1 and the circumstance excited no 
alarm in his mind. 

While he was conversing with Edward Glendinning touching 
his progress in the studies he had pointed out to him, they were 
startled hy a shriek from Mary Avenel’s apartment, which drew 
the whole»family thither in headlong haste. They found her in 
a swoon in the arms of Old Martin, who was bitterly accusing 
himself of having killed her : so indeed it seemed, for her pale 
features and closed eyes argued rather a dead corpse than a 
living person. The whole family were instantly in tumult. 
Snatching her from Martin’s arms with the eagerness of affec- 
tionate terror, Edward bore her to the casement, that she 
might receive the influence of the open air ; the sub-prior, who, 
like many of his profession, had some knowledge of medicine, 
hastened to prescribe the readiest remedies which occurred to 
him ; and the terrified females contended with, and impeded 
each other, in their rival efforts to be useful. 

‘It has been ane of her weary ghaists,’ said Dame Glen- 
dinning. 

‘It’s just a trembling on her spirits, as her blessed mother 
used to have,’ said Tibb. 

‘It’s some ill news has come ower her,’ said the miller’s 
maiden ; while burnt feathers, cold water, and aU the usual 
means of restoring suspended animation, were employed alter- 
nately, and with little effect. 

At length a new assistant, who had joined the group un- 
observed, tendered his aid in the following terms : ‘ How is this, 
my most fair Discretion 1 What cause hath moved the ruby 
current of life to rush back to the citadel of the heart, leaving 
pale those features in which it should have delighted to meander 
for ever ! Let me approach her,’ he said, ‘ with this sovereign 
essence, distilled by the fair hands of the divine Urania, and 
powerful to recall fugitive life, even if it were trembling on the 
verge of departure.’ 

Thus speaking. Sir Piercie Shafton knelt down, and most 
^acefiiUy presented to the nostrils of Mary Avenel a silver 
pouncet-box, exquisitely chased, containing a sponge dipt in the 
essence which he recommended so highly. Yes, gentle reader. 
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it was Sir Piercie Shaffcon liimself wlio tlius unexpectedly 
prolFered Pis good offices ! — Pis cPeeks, indeed, very pale, and 
some part of Pis dress stained mtP Plood, Put not . otPerwise 
appearing different from wPat Pe was on tPe preceding evening. 
But no sooner Pad Marj* Avenel opened Per eyes and fixed tPem 
on tPe figure of tPe officious courtier, tPan sPe screamed faintly, 
and exclaimed — ‘ Secure tPe murderer ! ’ 

TPose present stood agPast untP astonisPment, and none 
more so tPan tPe EupPuist, wPo found Pimself so suddenly and 
so strangely accused by tPe patient wPom Pe was endeavouring 
to succour, and wPo repelled Pis attempts to yield Per assistance 
■witP aU tPe energy of abPorrence. 

‘ Take Pirn away I ’ sPe exclaimed — ‘ take away tPe mur- 
derer ! ’ 

‘Now, by my knigPtPoodj’ answered Sir Piercie, ‘your lovely 
faculties eitPer of mind or body are, 0 my most fair Discretion, 
obnubilated by some strange hallucination ! For either your 
eyes do not discern that it is Piercie SPafton, your most de- 
voted Affability, who now stands before you, or else, your eyes 
discerning truly, your mind Pas most erroneously concluded 
that he Pas been guilty of some delict or violence to which Pis 
hand is a stranger. No murder, 0 most scornful Discretion, 
hath been this day done, saving but that which yoM angry 
glances are now performing on your most devoted captive.' 

He was here interrupted by the sub-prior, who Pad, in the 
meantime, been speaking with Martin apart, and Pad received 
from Pim an account of the circumstances which, suddenly 
communicated to Mary Avenel, Pad thrown Per into this state. 

‘ Sir knight,’ said the sub-prior, in a very solemn tone, yet 
with some hesitation, ‘ circumstances have been communicated 
to us of a nature so extraordinary that, reluctant as I am to 
exercise such authority over a guest of our venerable community, 

I am constrained to request from you an explanation of them. 
You left this tower early in the morning, accompanied by a 
youth, Halbert Glendinning, the eldest son of this good dame, 
and you return hither without him. Where, and at what Pour, 
did you part company from him 1 ’ • 

TPe English knight paused for a moment, and then repPed 
— ‘ I marvel that your reverence employs so grave a tone to 
enforce so light a question. I parted with the viUagio whom 
you call Halbert Glendinning some hour or twain afinr sunrise.’ 
‘And at what place, I pray you ? ’ said the monk. 

‘In a deep ratyne, where a fountain rises at the base of a 
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huge rode, an earth-horn Titan, whidi heaveth up its grey 
head, even as ’ 

‘ Spare us further description,’ said the suh-prior ; ‘ ve know 
the spot. But that youth hath not since been heard of, and 
it ^vill fall on you to account for him.’ 

‘My bairn! — my baini!’ exclaimed Tame Glendinning. 
‘Yes, holy father, make the villain account for my bairn!’ 

‘ I swear, good woman, by bread and by water, which are the 
props of our life ’ 

‘ Swear by vdne and wastel-bread, for these are the props of 
t/iy life, thou greedy Southron!’ said Dame Glendinning; ‘a 
base beUy-god, to come here to eat the best, and practise on 
our lives that give it to him ! ’ 

‘ I tell thee, woman,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton, ‘ I did but go 
with thy son to the hunting.’ 

‘A black hunting it has been to him, poor bairn,’ replied 
Tibb; ‘and sae I said it wad prove since i first saw the false 
Southron snout of thee. Little good comes of a Piercie’s hunt- 
ing, firom Chevy Chase till now.’ 

‘Be silent, woman,’ said the sub-prior, ‘and rail not upon 
the English knight ; we do not yet know of anything beyond 
suspicion.’ 

‘We will have his heart’s blood]’ said Dame Glendinning; 
and, seconded by the faithful Tibbie, she made such a sudden 
onslaught on the unlucky Euphuist as must have terminated 
in something serious, had not the monk, aided by Mysie Happer, 
interposed to protect him from their fury. Edward had left 
the apartment the instant the disturbance broke out, and now 
entered sword jn hand, followed by Martin and Jasper, the one 
having a hunting-spear in his hand, the other a cross-bow. 

‘ Keep the door,’ he said to his two attendants ; * shoot him 
or stab him without mercy should he attempt to break forth ; 
if he offers an escape, by Heaven, he shall die ! ’ 

‘How now, Edward,’ said the sub-prior; ‘how is this that 
you so far forget yourself? meditating violence to a guest, and 
in my presence, who represent your liege lord 1 ’ 

Edward stepped forward with his drawn sword in his hand. 
‘Pardon me, reverend father,’ he said, ‘but in this matter the 
voice of nature speaks louder and stronger than yours. I turn 
my sword’s point against this proud man, and I demand of him 
the blood of my brother — the blood of my father’s son — of the 
heir of our name ! If he denies to give me a true account of 
him, he shah. not deny me vengeance.’ 
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EmbaTrassed as be 'vras, Sir Piercie Shafton showed no per- 
sonal fear. ‘ Put up tb}’" sword/ be said, ‘ j’^oung man ; not in 
tbe same day does Piercie Sbafton contend with two peasants.’ 

‘Hear bimi be confesses tbe deed, boly father,’ said 
Edward. 

‘ Be patient, my son,’ said the sub-prior, endeavouring to 
soothe tbe feelings which be could not otherwise control — .‘be 
patient, thou wilt attain tbe ends of justice better through my 
means than thine oivn violence. And you, woman, be silent. 
Tibb, remove your mistress and Mary Avenel.’, 

While Tibb, ivith the assistance of the other females of the 
household, bore the poor mother and Mary Avenel into separate 
apartmentsi and while Edward, still keeping his sword iu his 
hand, hastily traversed the room, as if to prevent the possi- 
bility of Sir Piercie Shaffcon’s escape, the sub-prior insisted 
upon knowing from the perplexed knight the particulars which 
he knew respecting Halbert Glendinning. His situation be- 
came extremely embarrassing, for what he might vdth safety 
have told of the issue of their combat was so revolting to his 
pride that he could not bring himself to enter into the detail; 
and of Halbert’s actual fate he knew, as the reader is well 
aware, absolutely nothing. 

The father in the meanwhile pressed him with reinonstrances, 
and prayed bi-m to observe, he would greatly prejudice him- 
self by declining to give a full account of the transactions of 
the day. ‘ You caimot deny,’ he said, ‘ that yesterday you 
seemed to take the most violent offence at this unfortunate 
youth ; and that you suppressed your resentoent so suddenly 
as to impress ns all with surprise. Last night you proposed 
to him this day’s hunting party, and you set out together, 
by break of day. You parted, you said, at the fountain near 
the roc^ about an hour or twain after sunrise, and it appears, 
that before you parted you had been at strife together.’ 

‘I said not so,’ replied the knight. ‘Here is a cod indeed 
about the absence of a rustical bondsman, who, I daresay, 
hath gone off — if he be gone — to join the next rascally band 
of freebooters ! Ye ask me, a knight of the Piercie’s lineage, to 
account for such an insignificant fugitive, and I answer, let me 
know the price of his head, and I will pay it to your convent 
treasurer.’ ' _ 

‘You admit, then, that you have slain my brother?’ said’ 
Edward, interfering once more ; ‘ I wdl presently show you at 
what price We Scots rate the lives of our friends ! ’ 
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‘ Peace, Edward — peace, I entreat — I command tliee ! ’ said 
the sub-prior, ‘And you, sir knight, tliink hetl-er of iis than to 
suppose you may spend Scottish blood, and reckon for it as for 
■wine spilt in a drunken revel, Tliis youth -was no bondsman ; 
thou well knoAvest that, in thine own land, thou hadst not 
dared to lift thy SAVord against the meanest subject of England 
but her law’s Avould have called thee 'to ansAA'cr^ for the deed. 
Do not hope it Avill be otherAvise here, for you Avill but deceive 
yourself.’ 

‘You drive me beyond my patience,’ said the Enphuist, 
‘ even as the over-driven ox is urged into madness ! What can 
I tell you of a young felloAv AA’hom I have not seen since the 
second hour after sunrise ? ’ 

‘But can you explain in Avhat circumstances you parted 
Avith him 1 ’ said the monk. 

‘ What are the circumstances, in the deAul’s name, Avhich 
you desire should be explained 1 for although I protest against 
this constraint as alike unAA’orthy and inhospitable, yet would I 
Avillingly end this fray, provided that bA' words it may be ended,’ 
said the knight. 

‘ If these end it not,’ said Edward, ‘ blows shall, and that 
full speedily.’ 

‘ Peace, impatient boy ! ’ said the sub-prior ; ‘ and do you, 
Sir Piercie Shafton, acquaint me why the ground is bloody by 
the verge of the fountain in Corrie-nan-Shian, where, as you say 
yourself, you parted from Halbert G1 endinning,’ 

Resolute not to avoAv his defeat if possibly he could avoid it, 
the knight answered, in a haughty tone, that he supposed it 
was no unusual thing to find the turf bloody’- where hunters 
had slain a deer, 

‘ And did you bury your game as well as kill it ? ’ said the 
monk, ‘ We must IcnoAv from you wrho is the tenant of that 
grave — that newly-made grave, beside the very fountain whose 
margin is so deeply crimsoned vrith blood. Thou seest thou 
canst not evade me ; therefore be ingenuous, and tell us the 
fate of this unhappy youth, whose body is doubtless hung under 
that bloody turf,’ 

If it be,’ said Sir Piercie, ‘they must have buried him 
alive; for I swear to thee, reverend father, that this rustic 
juvenal parted from me in perfect health. Let the grave be 
searched, and if his body be found, then deal with me as ye 
list,’ 

‘It is not my sphere to determine thy fate, sir knight, but 
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that of the lord ahhot and the right reverend chapter. It is 
but my duty to collect such information as may best possess 
their wisdom with the matters which have chanced.’ 

‘ Might I presume so far, reverend father,’ said the knight, 
‘ I should wish to know the author and evidence of all these 
suspicions, so unfoundedly urged against me 1 ’ 

[It is soon told,’ said the sub-prior; ‘nor do I wish to dis- 
guise it, if it can avail you in 3 mur defence. This maiden, 
Mary Avenel, apprehending that you nourished malice against 
her foster-brother under a fiiendly brow, did advisedly send up 
the old man, Martin Tacket, to follow your footsteps, and to 
prevent mischief. But it seems that your e'nl passions had 
outrun precaution ; for when he came to the spot, guided by 
your footsteps upon the dew, he found but the bloody tuif 
and the new-covered grave; and after long and vain search 
through the wilds after Halbert and yourself he brought back 
the sorrowful news to her who had sent him.’ 

‘Saw he not my doublet, I pray you?’ said Sir Piercie; 

‘ for when I came to my.self I found that I was wrapped in my 
cloak, but without my under garment, as your reverence may 
observe.’ 

So saying, he. opened his cloak, forgetting, with his char^- 
teristical inconsistency, that he showed his shirt stained with 
blood. 

‘ How I cruel man,’ said the monk, when he observed this 
confirmation of his suspicions ; ‘wilt thou deny the guilt even 
while thou bearest on thy person the blood thou hast shed ? 
Wilt thou longer deny that thy rash band has robbed a mother 
of a son, our community of a vassal, the Queen of Scotland of 
a liege subject ? And what canst thou expect, but that, at the 
least, we deliver thee up to England, as undeserving our farther 
protection ? ’ 

‘By the saints! ’said the knight, now driven to extremity, 
‘if this blood be the witness against me, it is but rebel blood, 
since this morning at sunrise it flowed within my own veins.’ 

‘ How were that possible, Sir Piercie Shafton,’ said the monk, 

‘ since I see no wound from whence it can have flowed ? ’ 

‘ That,’ said the knight, ‘ is the most mysterious part of the 
transaction. See here ! ’ _ 

So saying, he undid his shirt collar, and, opening his bosom, 
showed the spot through which Halbert’s sword had passed, 
but already cicatrised, and bearing the appearance of a wound 
lately healed. 
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^ This (^hausfcs m}’’ patieiicc, sir knight/ said the suh-prior, 
and IS adding insult to violence aiul injur}^ Do you liold me 

if ? pretend to make me believe 

that the fresh blood with which your shirt is stained flowed 
mom a wound which has been healed for weeks or montlj.s? 
Unhappy mocker, thinkest thou thus to blind us ? Too well do 
we loiow that it is the blood of your victim, westling with you 
^parek inortal struggle, whicli has thus d3’’ed your 

The knight, aftor a moment’s recollection, said in reply, ‘ I 
’mil be open with you, 103’^ father; bid these men stand out 
of m-shot, and I will tell you all I know of this m3’'sterious 
business ; and muse not, good father, though it may pass thy 

mt to expound it, for I avouch to you it is too dark for mine 
own. 


The monk commanded Edward and the two men to with- 
former that his conference with the prisoner 
giving him permission to keep watch at 
of the apartment; ^^thout which allowance he might, 
difficulty in procuring his absence. 
Edward had no sooner left the chamber than he despatched 

^mhlfhrnth families of the halidome, mtl whose 

HalW sometimes associated, to tell them that 

Halbert Glendi^ing had been murdered by an Englishman, 

s^red St j held .so 

sacred that he had no reason to doubt they would instantlv 

Zw He *'>“ detention of"bI 

pn.soner. He then locked the doors of the tower both inner 

and outer, and also the gate of the courtyard. Hkriie taken 

fanSy^SSng e^fol^r’^ “V'“ 

g«ns that^he ,ouId gr^nSte'd 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Now, by Our Lady, sheriff, ’t is hard reckoning, 

That I, with every odds of birth and barony, 

Should be detain’d here for the casual death 
Of a wild forester, whose utmost having 
Is but the brazen buckle of the belt 
In which he sticks his hedge-knife. 

Old, Play. 

W HILE Edward was making preparations for securing 
and punishing the supposed murderer of Ws brother, 
with an intense thirst for yengeance which had not 
hitherto shown itself as part of his character. Sir Piercie Shafton 
made such communications as it pleased him to the sub-prior, 
who listened with great attention, though the knight’s narrative 
was none of the clearest, especially as his self-conceit led him to 
conceal or abridge the details which were necessary to render it 
intelligible. 

‘ You are to know,’ he said, ‘ reverend father, that this 
rustical juvenal haying chosen to offer me, in the presence of 
your venerable superior, yourself, and other excellent and worthy 
persons, besides the damsel Mary Avenel, whom I term my 
Discretion in all honour and kmdness, a gross insult, rendered 
yet more intolerable by the time and place, my just resentment 
did so gain the mastery over my discretion, that I resolved to 
allow Mm the privileges of an equal, and to indulge him with 
the combat.’ 

‘But, sir knight,’ said the sub-prior, ‘you still leave two 
matters very obscure. First, why the token he_ presented to 
you gave you so much offence, as I with- others witnessed ; and 
then again, how the youth, whom you then met for the first, 
or at least the second, time, knew so much of your history as 
enabled him so greatly to move you.’ 

The knight coloured very deeply. 

‘ For your first query,’ he said, ‘ most reverend father, we wiU, 
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if you please, pretenuit it as nothing essential to • the matter 
in' hand; and for the second, I protest to j'-ou that I know 
as little of his means of knowledge as you do, and that I am 
wehnigh persuaded he deals witli Sathanas, of which more 
anon. Well, sir — in the evening, I failed not to veil my pur- 
pose with a pleasant brow, as is the custom amongst us mar- 
tialists, who never display the bloody colours of defiance in 
our countenance until our hand is armed to fight under them. 
I amused the fair Discretion with some canzonettes and other 
toys, which could not hut be ravishing to her inexperienced ears. 
I arose in the morning, met my antagonist, who, to say truth, 
for an inexperienced villagio, comported himself as stoutly as I 
could have desired. So, coming to the encounter, reverend sir, 
I did try his mettle with some half a dozen of downright passes, 
with any one of which I could have been through his body, only 
that I was loth to take so fatal an advantage, but rather, mixing 
mercy with my just indignation, studied to inflict upon him 
some flesh-wound of no very fatal quality. But, sir, in the midst 
of my clemency,^ he, being instigated, I think, by the devil, 
did follow up his first offence with some insult of the same 
nature. Whereupon, being eager to punish him, I made an 
estramazone, and my foot slipping at the same time — not 
from any fault of fence on my part, or any advantage of skill 
on his, but the devil having, as I said, taken up the matter in 
hand, and the grass being slippery — ere I recovered my posi- 
tion I encountered his .sword, which he had advanced, with my 
undefended person, so that, as I think, I was in some sort run 
through the body. My juvenal, being beyond measure apalled 
at his own unexpected and unmerited success in tin's strange 
encounter, takes the flight and leaves me there, and I fall into 
a dead swoon for the lack of the blood I had lost so foolishly ; 
and when I awake as from a sound sleep, I find myself lying, 
an it like you, wrapt up in my cloak at the foot of one of the 
birch- trees which stand together in a clump near to this place. 
I feel my limbs, and experience little pain, but much weakness ; 
I put my hand to the wound — it was whole and skinned over 
as you now see it ; I rise and come hither ; and in these words 
you have my whole day’s story.’ 

‘ I can only reply to so strange a tale,’ answered the monk, 

‘ that it is scarce possible that Sir Piercie Shaffcon can expect 
me to credit it. Here is a^ quarrel, the cause of which you 
conceal ; a wound received in the morning, of which there is 
no recent appearance at sunset ; a grave filled up, in which no 
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body is deposited; the vanquislied found alive and well; the 
victor departed no man Imows -wbitber. These things, sir 
Imight, hang not so well together that I should receive them 
as gospel.’ 

‘ Reverend father,’ answered Sir. Piercie Shafton, ' I pray you 
in the first place to observe, that if I offer peacefal and civil 
justification of that which I have already averred to he true, I 
do so only in devout deference to your dress and to your order, 
protesting, that to any other opposite, saving a man of religion, 
a lady, or my liege prince, I would not deign to support that 
which I had once attested, otherwise than with the point of my 
good sword. And so much being premised, I have to add, that 
■ I can hut gage my honour as a gentleman, and my faith as a 
Cathohc Christian, that the things which I have described to 
you have happened to me as I have described them, and not 
otherwise.’ 

‘ It is a deep assertion, sir knight,’ answered the sub-prior ; 

‘ yet, bethink you, it is only an assertion, and that no reason can 
be alleged why things should be believed which are so contrary ■ 
to reason. Let me pray you to say whether the grave which 
has been seen at your place of combat was open or closed when 
your encounter took place 1 ’ 

‘Reverend father,’ said the knight, ‘I will veil from you, 
nothing, hut show you each secret of my bosom ; even as the 
pure fountain revealeth the smallest pebble which graces the 
sand at the bottom of its crystal mirror, and as ’ 

‘ Speak in plain terms, for the love of Heaven ! ’ said the 
monk; ‘these holiday phrases belong not to solemn affairs. 
Was the grave open when the conflict began ? ’ 

‘ It was,’ answered the knight, ‘ I acknowledge it ; even as he 
that acknowledgeth ’ 

‘Nay, I pray you, fair son, forbear these similitudes, and 
observe me. On yesterday at even no grave was found in that 
place, for Old Martin chanced, contrary to his wont, to go thither 
in quest of a strayed sheep. At break of day, by your own 
confession, a grave was opened in that spot, and there a combat 
was fought ; only one of the combatants appears, and he is 
covered with blood, and to all appearance wouhdless.’ Here 
the knight made a gesture of impatience. ‘ Nay, fair son, hear 
me hut one moment — the grave is closed and covered by the 
sod; what can we believe, but that it conceals the bloody 
corpse of the fallen duellist 1 ’ 

‘ By Heaven, it cannot ! ’ said the knight, ‘ unless the juvenal 
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hatli slain himself, and huried himself, in order to place me in 
the predicament of his murderer.’ 

‘The grave shall doubtless be explored, and that by to- 
morrovr’s dawn,’ said the monh ; ‘ I see it done with mine 
own eyes.’ 

‘ But/ said the prisoner, ‘ I protest against all evidence which 
may arise from its contents, and do insist beforehand that what- 
ever may be found in that grave shall not prejudicate me in my 
defence, I have been so haunted by diabolical deceptions in this 
matter, that what do I know but that the devil may assume 
the form of this rustical juvenal, in order to procure me farther 
vexation ? I protest to you, holy father, it is my very thought 
that there is witchcraft in all that hath befallen me. Since I 
entered into this northern land, in which men say that sorceries 
do abound, I, who am held in awe and regard even by the prime’ 
gallants in the court of Feliciana, have been here bearded and 
taunted by a clod-treading clown. I, whom Vincentio Saviola 
termed his nimblest and most agile disciple, was, to speak briefly, 
foiled by a cow-boy, who knew no more of fence than is used at 
every country wake. I am run, as it seemed to me, through 
the body, with a very sufficient stoccata, and faint on the spot ; 
and yet, when I recover, I find myself without either wem or 
wound, and lacking nothing of my apparel, saving my murrey- 
coloiured doublet, slashed -with satin, which I will pray may be 
inquired after, lest the devil, who transported me, should have 
dropped it in his passage among some of the trees or bushes — 
it being a choice and most fanciful piece of raiment, which I 
wore for the first time at the Queen’s pageant in Southwark.’ 

‘ Sir kmght, said the monk, ‘you do again go astray from 
this matter. I inquire of you respecting that which concerns 
the life of another man, and, it may be, touches your own also, 
and you answer me with the tale of an old doublet ! ’ 

‘ Old I ’ exclaimed the knight ; ‘ now, by the gods and saints, 
if 'fcliGrs u6 3/ gOill&rTit 3/1/ tlic British, court uioro fhncifiilly con- 
siderate and more considerately fanciful, more quaintly curious 
and more curiously quaint, in frequent changes of all rich 
articles of vesture, becoming one who may be accounted point- 
device a courtier, I will give you leave to term me a slave and 
a liar.’ 

The monk thought, but did not say, that he had already 
acquired right te doubt the veracity of the Euphuist, consider- 
ing the marvellous tale which he had told. Yet his own 
strange adventure, and that of Father Philip, rushed on his 
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mind, and forbade bis coming to a y 

tented bimself, therefore, ■vntb know if Sir Piercie 

tainly strange incidents, and reqnes himself to be in a 

Shafton had any other gfort of sorcery and 

manner so particularly selected for the sport ot 

'^“b-prior,> said the' Euphukt ‘ the 
circumstance remaias behind, winch a , -pounded and 
bearded in dispute nor foded in itself 

cured in the space of a few ^g^^e compelled me to 

and , without any other corroborati , ip^pient fascination, 
believe myself the subject of „ should teU tales 

B-everend sir, it is not to 3'’0ur one who, to 

of love and gallantrj^ nor is Sir acceptance 

any ears whatsoever, is wont to boas court; insomuch 

with the choice and prime beauties o .^yg^j^ons which 

that a lady, none of the least lesplen i and beauty, 

revolve in that hemisphere of honour, p > rp^ci- 

but whose name I here pretermit, cnnken • and I cannot 

tumit5^ Nevertheless, truth allowed in camps, 

but allow, as the general report of th^ » alacrity 

and echoed hack hy city and -p^ard, the facetious- 

• of the accost, the tender dehcacy of of the fancj^, 

ness of the address, the ^^l^pting and P pjercie Shafton 
the solemn close and ^ xVp time, and so well ;ac- 

was accounted the only gallant oi no suk- 

cepted amongst the choicer beauties plumed j ouster of 

hosed reveller of the preseuce-chani hi the ladies 

the tilt-yard, approached him^ hy a bo -i and generous 
regard, being the mark at w^oh xeverend sir, h^Y^f 

Juvenal aimeth his shaft. bv blood and birtb 

found in this rude place something Y hgep my gallant 

might be termed a lady, and being des g,^om devotion to 
humour in exercise, as well as to sn of compliment 

the sex in generab I did shoot off some .p.. ^on, with other 

at this Mary Avenel, terming her v pgstowed out of np'" 
quaint and weU-imagined courtesies, ra „gxchance Him unto 
bounty than warranted by her menb ^gjge his bird-piece, 
the boyish fowler, who, rather than no i game • ’ 

will shoot at crows or magpies _ notice,' answered the 

‘Mary Avenel is much obliged hy J and present 

monk; ‘kut to what does all this de 
gallantry conduct us 1 ’ 
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‘Marry, to this conclusion,’ answered the kiiiglit; ‘that 
either tfcs my Discretion or I myself am little less than 
bewitched ; for, instead of receiving my accost vith a gratified 
bow, answering my regard with a suppressed smile, accompany- 
ing my falling off or departure with a slight sigh — honours 
with which I protest to you the noblest dancers and proudest 
beauties in Feliciana have graced my poor services — she hath 
paid me as little and as cold regard as if I had been some hob- 
nailed clown of these bleak mountains ! iSi’a}'^, this verj' day, 

while I was in the act of Icneeling at her feet to render her the 
succours of this pungent quintessence of purest spirit distilled 
by the fairest hands of the court of Feliciana, she pushed me 
from her with looks which savoured of repugnance, and, as I 
think, thrust at me with her foot as if to spurn me from her 
presence. These things, reverend father, are strange, por- 
tentous, unnatural, and befall not in the current of mortal 
affairs, but are symptomatic of sorcery and fascination. So 
that, having given to your reverence a perfect, simple, and 
plain account of all that I know concerning this matter, I leave 
it to your wisdom to solve what may be found soluble in the 
same, it being my purpose to-morrow, with the peep of dawn, 
to set forward towards Edinburgh.’ 

‘I grieve to be an interruption to your designs, sir Imight,’ 
said the monk, ‘but that purpose of thine may hardly be 
fulfilled.’ 

‘ How, reverend father ! ’ said the knight, ivith an air of the 
utmost surprise;^ ‘if what you say respects my departure, 
understand that it must be, for I have so resolved it.’ 

‘Sir knight,’ reiterated the sub-prior, ‘I must once more 
repeat, this canrwt be, until the abbot’s pleasure be Icnown in 
the matter.’ 

‘Reverend sir,’ said the knight, drawing himself up with 
great dignity, ‘I desire my hearty and thankful commenda- 
tions to the abbot; but in this matter I have nothing to do 
with his reverend pleasure, designing only to consult my own.’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ said the sub-prior ; ‘the lord abbot hath in this 
matter a voice potential.’ 

Sir Piercie Shaffcon’s colour began to rise. ‘I marvel,’ he 
said, ‘ to hear your reverence talk thus. "What ! will you, for 
the ima^ned death of a rude, low-born frampler and wangler, 
venture to impinge upon the liberty of the kinsman of the 
house of Piercie 1 ’ 

‘Sir knight,’ returned the sub-prior, civilly, ‘your high 
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linage ai^ 3^0111 kindling anger will avail 3’ou iiotliing in this 
matter. You shall not come here to seek a shelter, and then 
spiU our blood as if it ■were ■watcr.^ 

1 you,’ said the knight, ‘once more, as I have told you 
s.lr^ay, that tliere was no blood spilled but mine own ! ’ 

that remains to be proved,’ replied the suh-prior; ‘we of 
Q communit}’ of St. ]\Iar3’-’.s of Ivennaquhair use not to take 
in exchange for the lives of our liege vassals.’ 

*fi ^ of the house of Piercie,’ answered Shafton, ‘brook 
neither threats nor restraint. I say I ■will travel to-morrow, 
nappen what ma}’^ ! ’ 

• answered the sub-prior, in the same tone of deter- 

mination, ‘say that I will break your journey, come what 

^^0 shall gainsa}^ me,’ said the knight, ‘ if I make my 
by force?’ 

, , ,''^ill judge •wiselj’- to think ere you make such an 

tempt, answered the monk, •with composure; ‘there are men 
ough m the halidome to vindicate its rights over those who 
dare to infringe them.’ 

- . cousin of Northumberland will know how to revenge 
s u^ge to a beloved kinsman so near to his blood,’ said the 
•Englishman. 

The lord abbot •will Icnow how to protect the rights of his 
rntory, both ■with the temporal and spiritual sword,’ said the 
p+*^^i ’ ® 6 sides, consider, were w^e to send you to your Mnsman 

Aln^wick or Warkworth to-morrow, he dare do nothing but 
W in fetters to the Queen of England. Bethink, sir 

ignt, that you stand on slippery ground, and will act most 
nm^i reconciling yourself to be a prisoner in this place 
i ^ abbot shall decide the matter. There are armed men 
• countervail ^11 your efforts at escape. Let patience 
resi^ation, therefore, arm you to a necessary subimssion. 
pnfo^ he clapped his hands and called aloud. Edward 

• . accompanied by two young men who had aheady 
.jomed him md were w& armed. . „ a 

,said the sub-prior, . ‘you ■wiU supply the Enghsh 
ffiTi fn ^ spenee ■with suitable food and accornmodatmn 

linri 1,^ ^Sht, treating him with as much kindness as if notmng 
e-nnr-n between you. But you will place a sufficient 

lip carefully that he make not his escape. Should 

^ break forth, resist him to the death ; but rn no 
case barm a hair of his head, as you shall be answerable. 
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IvUvard (ilenflinnliit' r«,‘j»lir'4 ‘Tim* I in;*-}’ <»b>'?y yosir 
comin.'uulH, nivoreiid nir, f will iifjt n!,n‘in ofi'sjr to llit*; 

pr:rrOii'H ; for hhaiun it. wi!r<' to in*‘ to Uri^nk tbn 

of tho liuiidonK,*, bnt not idiaine to Inovo my broihi’r r; 


dc-atli tiiiavtm^o^d.' 

:\r- li<) fij)t>kn, Ids j^row livid, fho blnotl forso*,!: his ch».>ok, 
;tnd ho was nhoiit to leave tlm njiartiaont, vdam the juih-pnor 
rofydled liiiu, and wud in a .^oh-ntii tone ■ ‘ Kdwnrd, I have 
I'.nfovi) you from iiifano.y. I have duiio wliat lay vdthiti my 
roaoh to ho of m-ii to yrui. I pfiv noiliino of whnt you owe to 
mo as liio rcprc.f'mitntivo of your sjdritua! su|)orif;r. I .^ay 
ijothiiir^ of tlu! duty from Urn vus'-a.l to t!io 8ul>'pnon Hut 
Father Ihistaee (;X|mcf.s from thejmjdl whom liu has iiurturt;d ™ 
lie fiX}) 0 cts from Ivlward (ilcudinniug, that ha will not, hy any 
deed of sudden vioknao, however justifmd in his ovm mind hy 
i.lio nrovocniion, break t)irou<tli tha resjieet due to jmhiia justice, 
or t.hal. which he has an espealfd ri;:ht to (daim from 1dm/ 

‘ f'ear nothing, my reverend father, for so in an hundred 
HOnseH may I well term you,’ said the young man ; ‘ fear noF 1 
woldd Hay, that I will in anything dimitdsh the respect I owe 
to the venerable community by whom we have so long been 
protected, far less that J \YiU do aught which cam be iiersomiUy 
less than respectful to you. But the blood of my brother must 
not cry for vengeance in vain : your reverence knows our 
Border creed/ 

“‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Ijord, and I Yvill recpiitc it/’ ’ 
answered the monk. ‘ The heathenish custom of deadly feud 
which prevails in this land, through which each man seeks 
vengeance at his own hand when the death of a friend or kins- 
man has chanced, hath already deluged our vales with tlie 
hlood of Scottish men, spilled by the hands of countrymen and 
kindred. It were endless to count up the fatal results. On 
the Eastern Border, the Homes are at feud with the Swintons 
and Cockbums; in our Middle Marches, the Scotts ancl Jverrs 
have spilled ds much brave blood in domestic feud as might 
have fought a'spitched field in England, could they have hut 
forgiven and forgotten a casual rencounter that placed their 
names in opposition to each other. On the west frontier the 
Johnstones are at -svar -with the Maxwells, the Jardines Nvith 
the Bells, drawing with them the flower of the country which 
should place their breasts as a bulwark against England into 
private and bloody warfare, of which it is the only end to 
waste and impair/;^ - of ' try, already diHded in 
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iteeH To not, my dear son Edward, permit tHs bloody preju- 
dice to master your mind. I cannot ask you to think of the 
crime supposed as if the blood spilled had been less dear to 
you. ' Alas ! I know that is impossible. But I do require you, 
in proportion to your interest in the supposed sufferer — for as 
yet the whole is matter of supposition — to bear on your mind 
the evidence on which the guilt of the accused person must be 
tried. He hath spoken with me, and I confess his tale m so 
e^raordinary that I should have, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, rejected it as incredible, but that an affair which chanced 

TO myself in this very glen More of that another time. 

Suffice it for the present to say that, from what I have myself 
c^erienced, I deem it possible — that, extraordinary as Sir 
mercie Shaffcon’s story may seem, I hold it not utterly im- 
possible.’ 


Father,’ said Edward Glendinning, when he saw that his pre- 
ceptor paused, unwilling farther to explain upon what groun^ 
ou inclined to give a certain degree of credit to Sir Piemie 
onaffcon’s story, while he admitted it as improbable — ‘ i^^ner 
to me you have been in every sense. You Imow that my hand 
pa^sped more readily to the book than to the sword j and that i 
acked utterly the ready and bold spirit which distinguished 
■tlere his voice faltered, and he paused for a moment, and then 
’'''cut on with resolution and rapidity — ‘ I would say, that I was 
^^^nal to Halbert in promptitude of heart and of hand ; but 
^albert is gone, and I stand his representative, and that oi my 
lataer- — his successor in ail his rights (while he said this ms 
®ycs shot fire), and bound to assert and maintain them as he 
^ould have done ; therefore I am a changed man, ® 

courage as in my rights and pretensions. And, reverend father, 
respectfully, hut plainly and &mly, do i say, his blood, if it has 
oeen shed by this man, shaU be atoned. Halbert shall not 
s eep neglected in his lonely grave, as if with him the spiri_ o 
^^®'ther had ceased for ever. His blood flows in my 
‘ ^ while his has been poured forth unrequited, mine wi 
pemit me no rest. My poverty and meanness of rank shall 
not pail the lordly murderer. My calm nature and peaceful 
shall not be bis protection. Even tbe obligations, ho y 
T wbicb I acknowledge to ymu, shall not be bis protec lo . 

patience tbe judgment of tbe abbot and nbap 
slighter of one of their most anciently descended 
^^cy do right to my brother’s memory, it is '' ® ■ 
^nt mark me, father, if they shall fail in rendenng me that 
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justice, I l 3 ear a heart, and a hand which, tliough I love not such 
extremities, are capable of remedying such an error. He who 
takes up my brother’s succession must avenge his death.’ 

The monk perceived with .surprise that Edward, with liis c.x- 
treme dillidence, humility, and obcdiciit assjduit}', for such were 
his general characteiistics, had still boiling in his veins the wild 
principles of those from whom he was descended, and by whom 
he was surrounded. His eyes sparkled, his frame was agitiited, 
and the extremity of his desire of vengciince seemed to give a 
vehemence to his manner resembling the restlessness of joy. 

‘May God help us,’ said Father Jhistace, ‘for, frail wretche-s 
as we are, we cannot help ourselves under sudden and .strong 
temptation. Edward, I will rely on your word that you do 
nothing rashly.’ 

‘ That wall 1 not,’ .said Edward — ‘ that, my better than father, 
I surely will not. But the blood of my brother — the tears of my 
mother — and — and — and of Maiy Avencl, .shall not be shed in 
vain. I will not deceive you, father : if this Piercie Shafton 
hath slain my brother, he dies, if the whole blood of the whole 
house of Piercie were in his vein.s.’ 

There was a deep and solemn determination in the utterance 
of Edward Glendinning, expressive of a rooted resolution. The 
sub-prior .sighed deeply, and for the moment yielded to circum- 
stances, and urged the acquiescence of his pupil no forther. He 
commanded lights to be placed in the lower diamber, which for 
a time he paced in silence. 

A thousand ideas, and even differing principles, debated with 
each other in his bosom. He gi’eatly doubted the English 
knight’s account of the duel, and of what had followed it. Yet 
the extraordinary and supernatural circumstances which had 
befallen the sacristan and himself in that very glen prevented 
him from being absolutely incredulous on the score of the won- 
derful wound and recovery of Sir Piercie Shafton, and prevented 
him from at once condemning as impossible that which was 
altogether improbable. Then he was at a loss how to control 
the fraternal affections of Edward, with respect to whom he felt 
something like the keeper of a wild animal, a lion’s w^help or 
tiger’s cub, which he has held under his command from infancy, 
but which, when grown to maturity, on some sudden provoca- 
tion, displays his fangs and talons, erects his crest, resumes his 
savage nature, and bids defiance at once to his keeper and to 
all mankind. 

How to restrain and mitigate an ire which the universal 
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estimation of tbe sub-prior, an act most unworthy in itself, and 
meriting the malediction of Heaven, besides being, moreover, 
fraught with gi’eat temporal risk. If the government of Scot- 
land was now almost entirely in the hands of the Protestant 
party, the Queen was still a Catholic, and there was no knowing 
when, amid the sudden changes which agitated that tumultuous 
country, she might find herself at the head of her own affairs, 
and able to protect those of her own faith. Then if the court 
of England and its Queen were zealously Protestant, the northern 
counties, whose friendship or enmity were of most conseq^uence 
in the first instance to the community of St. Mary’s, contained 
many Catholics, the heads of whom were able, and must be 
supposed willing, to avenge any injury suffered by Sir Piercie 
Shaffcon. 

On either side, the sub-prior, thinking, according to his 
sense of duty, most anxiously for the safety and welfare of liis 
monastery, saw the greatest risk of damage, blame, inroad, and 
confiscation. The only course on which he could determine 
was to stand by the helm like a resolute pilot, watch every 
contingence, do his best to weather each reef and shoal, and 
commit the rest to Heaven and his patroness. 

' As he left the apartment, the knight called after him, be- 
seeching he would order his trunk-mails to be sent into his 
apartment, understanding he was to be guarded there for the 
night, as he wished to make some alteration in his apparel.^ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the monk, muttering as he went up the wind- 
ing stair, ‘ carry him his trumpery with aU despatch. Alas ! 
that man, with so many noble objects of pursuit, wifi, amuse 
himself like a jackanape with a laced jerMn and a cap and 
bells ! I must now to the melancholy work of consoling that 
which is wellnigh inconsolable, a mother weeping for her first- 
born.’ 

Advancing, after a gentle knock, into the apartment of the 
women, he found that Mary Avenel had retired to bed ex- 
tremely indisposed, and that Dame Glendinning and Tibb were 
indulging their sorrows by the side of a decaying fire, and by 
the light of a small iron lamp, or cruize, as it was termed. 
Ppor Elspeth’s apron was thrown oyer her head, and bitterly 
did she sob and weep for ‘her beautiful, her brave — the very 
image of her dear Simon Grlendinning, the stay of her widow- 
hood and the support of her old age.’ 

'Phe faithful Tibb echoed her complaints, and, more violently 

‘ See Foppery o£ the Sixteenth Century. Note 20. 
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clamorous, made deep promises of revenge on Sir Piercie Sliaf- 
ton, ‘if tliere were a man left in the south who could draw a 
whinger, or a woman that could thraw a rape.' The presence of 
the sub-prior imposed silence on these clamours. He sate down 
by the unfortunate mother, and essayed, by such topics as his 
religion and reason suggested, to interrupt the current of Dame 
Glendinning’s feelings ; but the attempt was in vain. She lis- 
tened, indeed, with some little interest, while he pledged his 
word and his influence with the abbot that the family which 
had lost their eldest-bom b}’^ means of a guest received at his 
command should experience particular protection at the hands 
of the eommunit}' ; and that the fief which belonged to Simon 
Glendinning should, with extended bounds and added privi- 
leges, be conferred on Edward ; but it was only for a very brief 
space that the mother’s sobs were apparently softer and her 
grief ^more mild. She soon blamed herself for casting a mo- 
ment’s thought upon world’s gear while poor Halbert was 
lying stretched in his bloody shirt. The sub-prior was not 
more fortunate when he promised that Halbert’s body ‘ should 
be removed to hallowed ground, and his soul secured by the 
prayers of the church in his behalf Grief would have ite 
natural course, and the voice of the comforter was wasted in 
vain. 



CHAPTEU XXVIII 


He is at libertj’’, I have ventured for him J 
. . . . . if the law 

Find and condemn me for 't, some living wenches, 

Some honest-hearted maids will sing my dirge, 

And tell to memory my death was noble. 

Dying almost a martjT. 

The T%co Noble Kinsmen,. 

T he sub-prior of St. Maiy’s, in taking his departure from 
the spence in which Sir Piercie Shafton was confined, 
and in which some preparations were made for his pass- 
ing the night, as the room w’hich might he most conveniently 
guarded, left more than one^ perplexed person behind him. 
There was connected with this chamber, and opening into it, 
a small ‘outshot,’ or projecting part of the building, occupied 
by a sleeping apartment, which upon ordinary occasions was 
that of Mary Avenel, and which, in the unusual number of 
guests who had come to the tower on the former evening, had 
also accommodated Mysie Happer, the miller’s daughter ; for 
anciently, as well as in the present day, a Scottish house was 
always rather too narrow and limited for the extent of the 
owner’s hospitahty, and some shift and contrivance was neces- 
sary, upon any unusual occasion, to ensure the accommodation 
of ah the guests. 

The fatal news of Halbert Glendinning’s death had thrown 
ah former arrangements into confusion. Mary Avenel, whose 
case required immediate attention, had been transported into the 
apartment hitherto occupied by Halbert and his brother, as the 
latter proposed to watch ah night in order to prevent the escape 
of the prisoner. Poor Mysie had been altogether overlooked, 
and had naturahy enough betaken herself to the little apart- 
ment which she had hitherto occupied, ignorant that the spence, 
through which lay the only access to it, was to be the sleeping- 
chamber of Sir Piercie Sbaffcon. The measures taken for secur- 
ing him there had been so sudden that she was not aware of 
it, until she found that the other females had been removed 
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from thespencc by the sub-prior’s direction, and liaviug once 
missed tbo opportunity of retreating along rvitli tuem, basaiul- 
noss, and the liigb respect wbicb sbe was taught to bear to the 
monks, prevented her vent-uring forth alone, and intruding 
herself on tbo T>rescnce of Father Bustacc, lybile in secret con- 
ference ivitb the Soutbroin There appeared no remed} but o 
•wait till their interview was over ; and, as the door was tlim, 
and did not shut ver}' closely, she could hear every word Aim i 

passed betwixt tlicin, . •, t • 

It thus happened,. that Anthont any intended ^ 

her part., she became priAW to the whole conversation ^ 
sub-prior and the English knight, and could also observe from 
the window of lier little retreat that more than one ot tie 
young men summoned liy Eilu'ard nrriA’ed snccessnmly a 
toAver, These circumstances led lier to entertain most sen > 
apprehension that the life of Sir Picrcie Shafton nas in gr 

and instant peril. , , , 

Woman is naturally compassionate, and ^ot less aviUi g y 
so when youth and fair features are on the side of , 
claims her sjunpathy. The liandsome presence, elaborate 
and address of Sir Piercie Shafton, Avhich had 
any favourable impression on the grave and ^ , ,, 

of Blary Avenel, had completely dazzled and^ beAvudere 
poor Maid of the Mill. The knight had perceived this resui^ 
and, flattered by seeing that his merit was not 
underrated, he had bestoAved on Mysie a good, deal m 
of his courtesy than in his opinion her rank warranted., 
was not cast away, but receiA'ed AA'ith a devout sense ® . 
condescension, and Avith gratitude for his personal 
■which, joined to her fears for his safety and the - 
tenderness of her disposition, began to make AVild wor 
her heart. t i-u ^ m 

‘To he sure it was very VTong in him to slay HalDert en 
dinning,' it -was thus she argued the case Avith herselt, 
then he was a gentleman bom, and a soldier, and so gen ® - 

courteous ivithal that she was sure the quarrel had been au oi 
young Glendinning’s own seeking 5 for it was well toowu tUat 



licvcr luuKea at anotlier lass in tne nauuuujt., — 
they were of a different degree. And then Halbert s dress lyas 
as clo'wnish as his manners were haughty ; and this 
gentleman, who was habited like any prince, banished from ms 
OAra land, was first draAm into a quarrel by a rude brangler, ana 
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then persecuted and like to he put to death by his kin and 
allies.' 

Mysie wept bitterly at the thought, and then her heart 
rising against such cruelty and oppression to a defenceless 
stranger, who dressed with so much skill, and spoke with so 
much grace, she began to consider whether she could not ren- 
der him some assistance in this extremity. 

Her mind was now entirely altered from its original purpose. 
At first her only anxiety had been to find the means of escap- 
ing from the interior apartment, without being noticed by any 
one ; but now she began to think that Heaven had placed her 
there for the safety and protection of the persecuted stranger. 
She was of a simple and affectionate, but at the same time an 
alert and enterprising, character, possessing more than female 
strength of body, and more than female courage, though with 
feelings as capable of being bewildered with gallantry of dress 
and language as a fine gentleman of any generation would 
have desired to exercise his talents upon. ‘I will save him,’ 
she thought, ‘that is the first thing to be resolved ; and then I 
wonder what he will say to the poor miller’s maiden, that has 
done for him what all the dainty dames in London or Holyrood 
would have been afraid to venture upon.’ 

Prudence began to pull her sleeve as she indulged specu- 
lations so hazardous, and hinted to her that the warmer Sir. 
Piercie Shafton’s gratitude might prove, it was the more lik^y 
to be fraught with danger to his benefactress. Alas ! poor 
Prudence, thou mayest say with our moral teacher — 

I preact for ever, but I preach in vain. 

The miller’s maiden, while you pour your warning into her 
unwilling bosom, has glanced her eye on the small mirror by 
which she has placed her little lamp, and it returns to her a 
countenance and eyes, pretty and sparkling at all times, but 
..ennobled at present with the energy of expression proper- to 
those who have dared to form, and stand prepared to execute, 
deeds of generous audacity. : , . 

‘Will these features — will these eyes, joined to the benefit I 
am about to confer upon Sir Piercie Shafton, do nothing towards ' 
removing the distance of rank between us 1 ’ . : 

Such was the question which female vanity asked of fancy; 
and though even fancy dared not answer in a ready aflahnative, 
a middle conclusion was adopted. ‘Let me first succour the 
gallant youth, and trust to fortune for the rest.’ 
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Banishing, therefore, from her mind everything that was 
personal to herself the rash hut generous girl turned her whole 
thoughts to the means of executmg this enterprise. 

The difficulties which interposed were of no ordinary nature. 
The . vengeance of the men of that countr}"^, in cases of deadly 
feud, that is, in cases of a quarrel excited by the slaughter of 
any of their relations, was one of their most marked char- 
acteristics ; and Edward, however gentle in other respects, was 
so fond of his brother that there could he no doubt that he 
would be as signal in his revenge as the customs of the country 
authorised. There were to be passed the inner door of the 
apartment^ the two gates of the tower itself and the gate of the 
courtyard, ere the prisoner was at liberty’’; and then a guide 
and means of flight were to be provided, otherwise ultimate 
escape was impossible. But where the wfll of woman is strongly 
bent on the accomplishment of such a purpose, her wit is 
seldom baffled by difficulties, however embarrassing. 

The sub-prior had not long left the apartment ere Mysie 
had devised a scheme for Sir Piercie Shafton’s freedom, daring 
indeed, but likely to be successful, if dexterously conducted. 
It was necessary, however, that she should remain where she 
was rill so late an hour that all in the tower should have 
Iwtaken themselves to repose, excepting those whose duty made 
them watchers. The interval she employed in observing the 
movements of the person in whose service she was thus boldly 
a volunteer, 

^ She could hear Sir Piercie Shafton pace the floor to and _fro, 
in reflection doubtless on his own untoward &te and precarious 
situation. By and by she heard bi-m making a rustling among 
ms trunks, which, agreeably to the order of the sub-prior, had 
ph-ced in the apartment to which he was confined, and 
wnicli he was probably amusing more melancholy thoughts by 
e^mimng and arranging. Then she could hear him resume , 
u .through the room, and, as if his spirits had been some- 
^ m .®^rid elevated by the survey of his wardrobe, she 

couia distinguish that at one turn he half-recited a sonnet, at 
another half-whistled a galliard, and at the third hummed a 

hi’mo lougth she could understand that he extended 

ft ® on the temporary conch which had been allotted to him, 
^ prayers hastily, and in a short time she 

conduded he must be fest asleep. 

r omployed the moments which intervened in considering 
enterpnse under every different aspect ; and, dangerous as 
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it was, the steady review which she took of the various perils 
accompanying her purpose furnished her vrith plausible devices 
for obviating them. Love and generous compassion, which 
give singly such powerful impulse to the female heart, •were in 
tHs case united, and championed her to the last extremity of 
hazard. 

It was an hour past midnight. All in the tower slept sound 
but those who had undertaken to guard the English prisoner ; 
or if sorrow and suffering drove sleep from the bed of Dame 
Grlendinning and her foster-daughter, they were too much -wrapt 
in their o^wn griefs to attend to external sounds. The means of 
striking light were at hand in the small apartment, and thus the 
•miller’s maiden was enabled to light and trim a small lamp. 
With a trembling step and throbbing heart, she undid the door 
which separated her from the apartment in which the Southron 
knight was confined, and almost flinched from her fixed purpose 
when she found herself in the same room with the sleeping 
prisoner. She scarcely trusted herself to look upon him, as he 
lay -wrapped in his cloak, and fast asleep upon the pallet bed, 
but turned her eyes away while she gently pulled his inantle 
■with no more force than was just equal to awaken him. He 
moved not until she had twitched his cloak a second and a third 
time, and then at length looking up, was about to make an 
exclamation in the suddenness of his surprise. 

Mysie’s bashfulness was conquered by her fear. She placed 
her fingers on her lips, in token that he must observe the most 
strict silence, and then pointed to the door to intimate that it 
was watched. 

Sir Piercie Shafton now collected himself, and sat upright on 
his couch. He gazed with surprise on the graceful figure of 
the young woman who stood before him ; her well-formed per- 
son, her flowing hair, and the outline of her features showed 
diidy, and yet to advantage, by the partial and feeble light 
which she held in her hand. The romantic imagination of the 
gallant would soon have coined some compliment proper for the 
occasion, but Mysie left him not time. 

‘I come,’ she said, ‘to save your life, which is else in great 
peril ; if you answer me, speak as low as you can, for they have 
sentinelled your door -with armed men.’ 

‘Comehest of millers’ daughters,’ answered Sir Piercie, who 
by this time was sitting upright on his couch, ‘ dread nothing 
for my safety. Credit me that, as in very truth I have not 
spilled the red puddle, which these rillagios call the blood. 
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of tlieir most uncivil relation, so I am under no apprehension 
whatever for the issue of this restrain^ seeing that it cannot 
but be harmless to me. Natheless, to thee, 0 most molendinar 
beauty, I return the thanlis which thy courtesy may justly 
claim. 

‘Nay, hut, sir knight,’ answered the maiden, in a whisper 
as low as it was tremulous, ‘ I deserve no thanks, unless you 
^11 act by mj’- counsel. Edward Glendinning hath sent for 
Ran of the Howlethirst and young Adie of Aikenshaw, and 
they are come with three men more, and with bow, and jack, 
and spear, and I heard them say to each other and to Edward, 
^ they alighted in the court, that they would have amends 
ior the d^th of their kinsman, if the monk’s cowl should 
smoke for it. And the vassals are so wilful now that the abbot 
himself dare not control them, for fear they turn heretics, and 
reiuse to pay their feu-duties.’ 

In faith,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton, ‘it may be a shrewd 
and perchance the monies may rid themselves of 
cumber by handing me over the march to Sir 
olm Foster or Lord Hunsdon, the English wardens, and so 
5 ® PJ^®® with their vassals and with England at once. 

airest Molinara, I wiU for once walk by thy rede, and if thou 
host contrive to extricate me from this vile kennel, I will so 
^ ^^y wit and beauty that the Baker’s Nymph of 

^1 d Urbino shall seem but a gipsy in comparison of my 

( p ^ .P^^y you, then, be silent,’ said the miller’s daughter ; 

„ 9^ d your speech betrays that you are awake, my scheme 
n s utterly, and it is Heaven’s mercy and Our Lady’s that we 
arenotalr^dy overheard and discovered.’ 
n' silent,’ replied the Southron, ‘even as the starless 

ig t; but yet, if this contrivance of thine should endanger 
mirand no less kind than fair damsel, it were utterly 
unworthy of me to accept it at thy hand.’ , ^ 

■nn'li ®,^®^ ^^nk ,of me,’ said My sie, hastily ; ‘I am safe— I 
rtanrr thought for myself, if I once saw you out of this 
dwelling ; if you would provide yourself ivith any 
^PP^'^ol or goods, lose no time.’ 
in ^n'^^cver, lose some time ere he could settle 

robp what to take and what to abandon of his ward- 

tion’nf fi. which seemed endeared to him by recoUec- 

Por enma revels at which it had been exhibited, 

e ittle while ktysie left him to make his selections at 
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leisure, for she herself had also some preparations to make for 
flight. But Avhen, returning from the chamber into which she 
had retired, with a small bundle in her hand, she found him 
still indecisive, she insisted in plain terms that he should 
either make up his baggage for the enterprise or -^ve it up 
entirely. Thus urged, the disconsolate knight hastily made 
up a few clothes into a bundle, regarded his trunlc-mails with a 
mute expression of parting sorrow, and intimated his readiness 
to wait upon his kind guide. 

She led the way to the door of the apartment, having fost 
carefully extinguished her lamp, and motioning to the knight 
to stand close behind her, tapped once or twice at the door. 
She was at length answered by Edward Glendinning, who de- 
manded to know who knocked within, and what was desired. 

‘Speak low,’ said Mysie Happer, ‘or you will awaken the 
English knight. It is I, Mysie Happer, who knock ; I wish to 
get out 5 you have locked me up, and I was obliged to wait 
till the Southron slept.’ 

‘ Locked you up ! ’ replied Edward, in surprise. 

‘ Yes,’ answered the miller’s daughter, ‘ you have locked me 
up into this room: I was in Mary Avenel’s sleeping apartment.’ 

‘ And can you not remain there till morning,’ replied Edward, 

‘ since it has so chanced “2 ’ 

‘ "What 1 ’ said the miller’s daughter, in a tone of offended 
delicacy, ‘ I remain here a moment longer when I can get out 
without discovery ! I would not, for all the halidome of St. 
Mary’s, remain a minute longer in the neighbourhood of a 
man’s apartment than I can help it. For whom or for what do 
you hold me 1 I promise you, my father’s daughter has been 
better brought up than to put in peril her good name.’ 

‘Come forth, then, and get to thy chamber in silence,’ said 
Edward. 

So saying, he undid the bolt. The staircase without was 
in utter darkness, as Mysie had before ascertained. So soon 
as she stept out, she took hold of Edward as if to support her- 
self, thus interposing her person betwixt him and Sir Fiercie 
Shafton, by whom she was closely followed. Thus screened 
from' observation, the Englishman slipped past on tiptoe, imshod 
and in silence, while the damsel complained to Edward that she 
wanted a light. 

‘I cannot get you a light,’ said he, ‘for I cannot leave this 
post ; hut there is a fire below.’ 

‘ I will sit below till morning,’ said the Maid of the Mill ; 
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and, tripping downstairs, heard Edward bolt and bar the door 
of the now tenantless apartment with vain cantion. 

At the foot of the stair which she descended, she found the 
object of her care waiting her . farther directions. She recom- 
mended to -him the most absolute silence, which, for once in his 
life, he seemed not unwilling to observe, conducted him with as 
much caution as if he were walking on cracked ice to a dark 
recess used for depositing wood, and instructed him to ensconce 
himself behind the fagots. She herself hghted her lamp once 
more at the kitchen fire, and took her distaflT and spindle, that 
she might not seem to be unemployed in case anyone came 
into the apartment. From time to time, however, she stole 
towards the window on tiptoe to catch the first glance of the 
dawn, for the farther prosecution of her adventurous project. 
At length she saw, to her great joy, the first peep of the morh- 
mg brighten upon the grey clouds of the east, and, clawing her 
hands together, thanked Our Lady for the sight, and implored 
protection during the remainder of her enterprise. Ere she 
had fimshed her prayer, she started at feeling a^ man’s arm 
a^ss her shoulder, while a rough voice spoke in her ear, 
What ! menseful Mysie of the .Mill so soon at her prayers ? 
l^ow, benison on the bonny eyes that open so early 1 1 ’ll have 
a kiss for good-morrow’s sake.’ t 

Dan- of the Howlethirst, for he was the gallant who paid 
Mysie this compliment, suited the action with the word, and 
the action, as is usual in such cases of rustic gallantry, was 
rewarded with a cuff, which Dan received as a fine gentleman 
receives a tap -with a fan, but which, delivered by the energetic 
arm of the miller’s maiden, would have certainly astonished a 
less robust gallant. 

‘ How now, sir coxcomb ! ’ said she, ‘ and must you be away 
from your guard over the English knight to plague quiet folks 
with your horse-tricks ! ’ 

^ "^My you are mistaken, pretty Mysie,’ said the cloira, ‘for 
bave not yet relieved Edw^ard at his post ; and were it not p, 
shaine to let him stay any longer, by m}’- faith, I could find it 
m 1 ^ heart not to quit you these two hours.’ , -j 

have hours and hours enough to see any one,’ said 
ilysie; ‘but you must think of the distress of the household 
even now, and get Edward to sleep for awhile, for he has kept 

watch this whole night.’ 

I will have another Idss first,’ answered Dan of the Howlet- 
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But Mysie was now on her guard, and, conscious of the 
vicinity of the wood-hole, offered such strenuous resistance that 
the swain cursed the nymph’s bad humour with very unpastoral 
phrase and emphasis, and ran upstairs to relieve the guard of 
his comrade. Stealing to the door, she heard the new sentinel 
hold a brief conversation with Edward, after which the latter 
withdrew, and the former entered upon the duties of his watch. 

Mysie suffered him to walk there a little while undisturbed, 
until the dawning became more general, by which time she 
supposed he might have digested her coyness, and then present- 
ing herself before the watmiful sentinel, demanded of him ‘ the 
keys of the outer tower, and of the courtyard gate.’ 

‘ And for what purpose % ’ answered the warder. 

‘To milk the cows, and drive them out to their pasture,’ 
said Mysie ; ‘ you would not have the poor beasts kept in the 
byre a’ morning, and the family in such distress that there 
isna ane fit to do a turn but the byre-woman and myself ? ’ 

‘ And where is the byre-woman % ’ said Dan. 

‘Sitting with me in the kitchen, in case these distressed 
folks want anything.^ 

‘ There are the keys then, Mysie Dorts,’ said the sentinel. 
‘Many thanks, Dan Ne’er-do-Weel,’ answered the Maid of 
the MiU, and escaped downstairs in a moment. 

To hasten to the wood-hole, and there to robe the English 
knight in a short gown and petticoat, which she had provided 
for the purpose, was the work of another moment. She then 
undid the gates of the tower, arid made towards the byre or 
cow-house, which stood in one comer of the courtyard. Sir 
Piercie Shafton remonstrated against the delay which this would 
occasion. 

‘ Fair and generous Molinara,’ he said, ‘ had we not better 
undo the outward gate, and make the best of our way hence, 
even like a pair of sea-mews who make towards shelter of the 
rocks as the storm waxes high ? ’ 

‘We must drive out the cows first,’ said Mysie, ‘for a sin it 
were to spoil the poor -widow’s cattle, both for her sake and the 
poor beasts’ o-wn ; and I have no mind any one shall leave the 
tower in a hurry to foUow us. Besides, you must have your 
. horse, for you will need a fleet one ere all be done.’ 

So saying, she locked and double-locked both the, inward and 
outward door of the tower, proceeded to the cow-house, turned 
out the cattle, and, giving the knight his own horse to lead, 
drove them before her out at the courtyard gate, intending to 
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return^ for her own palfrey. But the noise attending the first 
operation caught the wakeful attention of Edward, who, starting 
to the bartizan, called to know what the matter was. 

Mysie answered with great readiness, that ‘ She was driving 
out the cows, for that they would be spoiled for want of look- 
ing to.’ 

‘ I thank thee, kind maiden,’ said Edward ; ‘ and yet,’ he 
added, after a moment’s pause, ‘ what damsel is that thou hast 
with thee 1 ’ 

Mysie was about to answer, when Sir Piercie Shafton, who 
apparently did not desire that the great work of his liberation 
should be executed without the interposition of his own in- 
genuity, exclaimed from beneath, ‘ I am she, 0 most bucoHcal 
juvenal, under whose charge are placed the mill^ mothers of 
the herd.’ 

‘ Hell and darkness ! ’ exclaimed Edward, in a transport of 
fary and astonishment, * it is Piercie Shafton. What ! treason ! 
treason ! — ho ! — Dan — Jasper — Martin — the villain escapes ! ’ 
'To horse ! to horse ! ’ cried Mysie, and in an instant mounted 
behind the knight, who was already in the saddle. 

Tdward caught up a cross-bow and let fly a bolt, winch 
^istled so near Mysie’s ear that she called to her companion, 
Spur — spur, sir might! the next will not miss us. Had it 
been Halbert instead of Edward who bent that bow, we had 
been dead.’ 

The knight pressed his horse, which dashed past the cows, 
and down the knoll on which the tower was situated. Then 
tal^g the road down the valley, the gallant animal, reckless 
of its double burden, soon conveyed them out of hearing of the 
and alarm with which their departure filled the Tower 
of Glendearg. 

..Thus it strangely happened that two men were flying m 
directions at the same time, each accused of being the 
other’s murderer. 
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was Tvont to puzzle others, ‘for I swear to you that I compre- 
hend nought by the extension of thy fair di^t,’ 

‘ Yonder is my father’s house/ said Mysie, in a voice inter- 
rupted hy the increased burst of her sorrow. 

‘ And_ I was carrying thee discourteously to a distance horn 
thy habitation 1 ’ said Shafton, imagining he had found out the 
source of her grief. ‘ Woe worth the hour that Piercie Shafton, 
in attention to his own safety, neglected the accommodation of 
any female, far less of his most beneficent liberatrice ! Dis- 
mount, then, 0 lovely Molinara, unless thou wouldst rather 
that I should transport thee on horseback to the house of thy 
molendinary father, which, if thou sayest the word, I am prompt 
to do, defying aU dangers which may arise to ine personally, 
whether by monk or miller.’ 

Mysie suppressed her sobs, and with considerable difficulty 
^^ttered her desire to alight, and take her fortune by herself, 
►^r Piercie Shafton, too devoted a squire of dames to consider 
^ost lowly as exempted from a respectful attention, inde- 
pendent of the claims which the miller’s maiden possessed over 
hun, dismounted instantly fi:om his horse, and received in his 
arms the poor girl, who still wept bitterly, and, when placed on 
^+11 seemed scarce able to support herself, or at least 

j ®Mug, though, as it appeared, unconsciously, to the support 
ue had afforded. He carried her to a weeping birch-tree, which 
grew on the greensward bank around which the road winded, 
and, placing her on the ground beneath it, exhorted her to 
’^^.^Pose herself. A strong touch of natural feehng struggled 
^th, and half overcame, his acquired affectation, while he said, 
Credit me, most generous damsel, the service you have done 
P ri Shafton he would have deemed too dearly bought 

nad he foreseen it was to cost you these tears and singults. 

* now me the cause of your grief, and if I can do aught to 
remove it, believe that the rights you have acquired over me 
^11 make your commands sacred as those of an empress. 

p^k, then, fair Molinara, and command him whom fortune 
ntn rendered at once your debtor and your champion. What 
are your orders ? ’ 

yourself,’ said Mysie, 

mmenng up her utmost efforts to utter these few words. 

, , said the knight, ‘ let me not leave you without some 

im remembrance.’ Mysie would have said there needed 

* most truly would she have spoken, could she_ have 
1 ceu for weeping. ‘Piercie Shafton is poor,’ he continued, 
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‘but let this chain testify he is not ungrateful to his 
deliverer.’ 

He took from his neck the rich chain and medallion we have 
formerly mentioned, and put it into the powerless hand of the 
poor maiden, who neither received nor rejected it, hut, occupied 
-with more intense feelings, seemed scarce aware of what he was 
doing. 

‘We shall meet again,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton, ‘at least I 
trust so; meanwhile, weep no more, fair Molinara, an thou 
lovest me.’ 

The phrase of conjuration was but used as an ordinary 
commonplace expression of the time, but bore a deeper sense 
to poor Mysie’s ear. She dried her t(krs ; and when the knight, 
in aU kind and chivalrous courtesy, stooped to embrace her at 
their parting, she rose humbly up to receive the proffered 
honour in a posture of more deference, and meekly and grate- 
fully accepted the offered salute. Sir Piercie Shafton mounted 
his horse, and began to ride off ; but curiosity, or perhaps a 
stronger feeling, soon induced him to look back, when he beheld 
the miller’s daughter standing still motionless on the spot where 
they had parted, her eyes turned after him, and the unheeded 
chain hanging from her hand. 

It was at this moment that a glimpse of the real state of 
Mysie’s affections, and of the motive from which she had acted 
in the whole matter, glanced on Sir Piercie Shafton’s mind. The 
gallants of that age, disinterested, aspiring, and lofty-minded 
even in their .coxcombry, were strangers to those degrading 
and mischievous pursuits which are usually termed low amours. 
They did not ‘ chase the humble maidens of the plain,’ or degrade 
their own rank to deprive rural innocence of peace and virtue. 
It followed of course that, as conquests hi this class were no 
part of their ambition, they were in most cases totally over- 
looked and unsuspected, left unimproved, as a modem would 
call it, where, as on the present occasion, they were casually 
made. The companion of Astrophel, and flower of the tilt- 
yard of Feliciana, had no more idea that his graces and good 
parts could attach the love of Mysie Happer than a first-rate 
beauty in the boxes dreams of the falal wound which her 
charms may inflict on some attorney’s romantic apprentice in 
the pit. ^ I suppose, in any ordinary case, the pride of rank 
and distinction would have pronounced on the humble admirer 
the doom which Beau Feilding denounced against the whole 
female world, ‘ Let them look and die ’ ; but the obligations 
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Tinder -vrliicli he lay to the enamoured maiden, miller’s daughter 
as she ivas, precluded the possibility of Sir Piercie’s treating 
the matter en cavalier, and, much emharrassed, yet a little 
flattered at the same time, he rode hack to try ivhat could he 
done for the damsel’s relief. 

The innate modesty of poor Mysie could not prevent her 
showing too ohidous signs of joy at Sir Piercie Shafton’s return. 
She was hetra 3 md by the sparkle of the rekindling eye, and a 
caress which, however timidly bestowed, she could not help 
pving to the neck of the horse which brought back the be- 
loved rider. 

‘ li^at farther can I do for you, kind Molinara 'I ’ said Sir 
Piercie Shafton, himself hesitating and blushing; for, to the 
grace of Queen Bess’s age he it spoken, her courtiers wore 
more iron on their breasts than brass on their foreheads, and 
.c,mid their vanities preserved stiU the decaying spirit 
of chivalrj>-, which inspired of yore the very gentle knight of 
Ohaucer, 

liVlio in liis port Tvas modest as a maid. 

Mysie blushed deeply, with her eyes fixed on the groimd, 
j Piercie proceeded in the same tone of embarrassed 
™(mess. ‘Are you afraid to return home alone, my kind 
j^^ral would you that I should accompany you?’ 

Alas ! ’ said Mysie, looking up, and her cheek changing 
irom scarlet to pale, ‘I have no home left!’ 

How 1 no home ? ’ said Shafton! ‘ Says my generous Molin- 
hath no home, when yonder stands the house of her 
atner, and hut a crystal stream between ? ’ 

. , i ’ answered the miller’s maiden, ‘I have no longer 
citmer home or father. He is a devoted servant to the abbey ; 

imye offended the abbot, and if I return home my father 
^11 kill me.’ 

He dare not injure thee, by Heaven ! ’ said Sir Piercie. ‘ I 
wear to thee, by my honour and knighthood, that the forces 
fl rS Northumberland shall lay the monastery so 

1 j ^ shall not stumble as he rides over it, if they 

injure a hair of your head ! Therefore be 
petui and content, kind Mysinda, and know you have obhged 
you avenge the slightest wrong offered to 

nf from his horse as he spoke, and in the animation 

ii^^argument grasped the willing hand of Mysie, or Mysinda, 
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as he had now christened her. He gazed too upon full black 
eyes, fixed upon his oami with an expression which, however 
subdued by maidenly shame, it was impossible to mistake, on 
cheeks where something lilce hope began to restore the natural 
colour, and on two lips which, lilce double rosebuds, were kept 
a little apart by expectation, and showed within a line of teeth 
as 'v^ite as pearl. All this was dangerous to look upon, and 
Sir Piercie Shafton, after repeating wth less and less force his 
request that the fair Mysinda would allow liim to carry her to 
her father’s, ended by asldng the fair Mysinda to go along intli 
him. ‘At least,’ he added, ‘until I shall be able to conduct 
you to a place of safety.’ 

^ Mysie Mapper made no answer ; but, blushing scarlet betuuxt 
joy imd shame, mutely expressed her ivillingness to accompany 
the^ Southron Icnight, by knitting her bundle closer, and pre- 
paring to resume her seat en croupe. ‘And what is your 
pleasure that I should do with this ? ’ she said, holding up the 
chain as if she had been for the first time aware that it was in 
her hand. 


, fairest Mysinda, for my sake,’ said the knight. 

Not so, sir,’ answered Mysie, gravely ; ‘ the maidens of my 
country take no such gifts from their superiors, and I need no 
token to remmd me of this morning.’ 

Most earnestly and courteously did the knight urge her 
acceptance of the proposed guerdon ; but on this point Mysie 
was resomte, feeling, perhaps, that to accept of anything 
beanng the appearance of reward would be to place the service 
she had rendered him on a mercenary footing. In short, she 
would oMy agree to conceal the chain, lest it might prove the 
means of detecting the owner, untd Sir Piercie should be placed 
m perfect safety. ^ 

and resumed their journey, of which Mysie, 
as bold and sha^-witted in some points as she was simple and 
susceptible m others, now took in some degree the direction, 
having only inquired its general destination, and learned that 
* a j'S® Shafton desired to go to Edinburgh, where he hoped 

Possessed of this information, 
Mysie availed herself of her local knowledge to get as soon as 
possible out of the bounds of the halidome, and into those of 
a temporal baron, supposed to_ be addicted to the Reformed 
doctrines, and upon whose limits, at least, she thought their 
pursuers would, not attempt to hazard any violence. She 
was not mdeed very apprehensive of a pursuit, reckoning 
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witli. some confidence that the inhahitants of the Tower of 
Glendearg would find it a matter of difficulty to surmount 
the obstacles arising from their own bolts and bars, with which 
she had carefully secured them before setting forth on the 
retreat. 

They journeyed on, therefore, in tolerable security, and Sir 
Piercie Shafton found leisure to amuse the time in high-flown 
speeches and long anecdotes of the court of Feliciana, to which 
Mysie bent an ear not a whit less attentive that she did not 
understand one word out of three which was uttered by her 
fellow-traveller. She listened, however, and admired upon 
trust, as many a wise man has been contented to treat the con- 
versation of a handsome hut silly mistress. As for Sir Piercie, 
he was in his element; and well assured of the interest and 
fall approbation of his auditor, he went on spouting Euphuism 
of more than usual obscurity, and at more than usual length. 
Thus passed the morning, and noon brought them within sight 
of a winding stream, on the side of which arose an ancient 
baronial castle, surrounded by some large trees. At a small 
distance from the gate of the mansion extended, as in those 
days was usual, a straggling hamlet, having a church in the 
centre. 

^ ‘There are two hostekies in this Kirl^wn,’ said Mysie, 

‘ but the worst is best for our purpose ; for it stands apart from 
the other houses, and I ken the man weel, for he has dealt with 
my father for malt.’ 

This causa scientice, to use a lawyer’s phrase, was ill cho^p 
for Mysie’s purpose ; for Sir Piercie Sha^n had, by dint of his 
own loquacity, been talking himself all this wHle into a mgh 
esteeru for his fellow-traveller, and, pleased with the gracious 
reception which she afforded to his powers of conversation, haa 
wellnigh forgotten that she was not herself one of those high- 
born beauties of whom he was recounting so many stones, 
when this unlucky speech at once placed the most ^sadvan- 
ffigeous circumstances attending her lineage under his 
diate recollection. He said nothing, however. What rnuee^ 
could he say 1 Nothing was so natural as that a ® 

daughter should be acquainted with publicans who d^It witli 
her father for malt, and aU that was to be wondered at was 
the concurrence of events which had rendered such a lemale 
the companion and guide of Sir Piercie Shafton of W ilverton, 
kinsman of the great Earl of Northumberland, whom princes 
and sovereigns themselves termed cousin, - because of the 
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Piercie blood.^ He felt the disgrace of strolling through the 
countrj’’ with a miller’s maiden on the crupper heliind him, and 
was even ungrateful enough to feel some emotions of shame 
when he halted his horse at the door of the little inn. 

But the alert intelligence of Mysie Happer ^ spared liiin 
further sense of derogation, by instantly springing from his 
horse, and cramming the ears of mine host, who rame out with 
his mouth agape to receive a guest of the Icnight’s appearance, 
with an imagined tale, in which circumstance on circumstance 
were huddled so fast as to astonish Sir Piercie Shafton,^ whose 
own invention was none of the most brilhant. She explained^ to 
the publican that this was a great English knight travelling 
from the monastery to the court of Scotland, after liaving paid 
his vows to St. Mary, and that she had been directed to conduct 
him so far on the road ; and that Ball, her palfrey, had fallen 
by the way, because he had been overwrought vith canning 
home the last melder of meal to the portioner of Langhope ; 
and that she had turned in Ball to graze in the Tasker’s Park, 
near Cripplecross, for he had stood as still as Lot’s wife with 
very weariness ; and that the knight had courteously insisted 
she should ride behind him ; and that she had brought him 
to her kend friend’s ho.stelry rather than to proud Peter 
Peddie’s, who got his malt at the Mellerstane mills ; and that he 
must get the best that the hou.se afforded, and that he must 
get it ready in a moment of time, and that she was ready to 
help in the kitchen. 

All this ran glibly off the tongue without pause on the part 
of Mysie Happer, or doubt on that of the landlord. The 
guest’s horse was conducted to the stable, and he himself 
installed in the cleanest comer and best seat which the place 
afforded. Mysie, ever active and officious, was at once engaged 
in preparing food, in spreading the table, and in maldng all the 
better arrangements which her experience could suggest for 
the honour and comfort of her companion. He would fain have 
resisted this; for while it was impossible not to be gratified 
with the eager and alert Idndness which was so active in his 
service, he felt an undefinable pain in seeing Mysinda engaged 
in these menial services, and discharging them, moreover, as 
one to whom they were but too familiar. Yet this jarring 
feeling was mixed with, and perhaps balanced by, the extreme 

^ Froissart tells us somewhere (the readers of romances are indifferent 
to accurate reference) that the King of France called one of the Plercies 
cousin, because of the blood of Northumberland. 
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grace rntli tlie ne^at-lianded 

liovrever mean in themselves, and gave ^ 'k-McIi an 

of a miserable inn of tbeimriod the am of a bow, m 
enamoured fairy, or at least a sbcplier heart of 

playing, wth unavailing solicitude, ° thoughts and a 

some knight, destined by fortune to higher thouglits ana 

more splendid union. , the little 

The lightness and grace lyith Much "if- n ^ the 

round table with a snow-white cloth, and . ^ Bour- 

hastily-roasted capon, ivith its accompany » ^ 

deaux', were butjilebeian graces m so 

were very flattering ideas excited by S p^nd and 

very well made, agile at once ™ 

arm as white as snow, and her face in whic Qimfton when 
with a blush, and her eyes which looked ever atjha^^^^^ 

he looked elseiVhere, and were <lfopped a affection- 

countered his, that she was irresistible . > T^romptitude 

ate delicacy of her whole demeanour, joine ennoble the 

and boldness she had so lately evinced, tended to ennoDie 

services she had rendered, as if some 

Sweet engaging Grace 

Put on some clothes to come abroad, 

And took a waiter s place. , 

But, on the other hand, came the damning only, 

duties not taglit her by love, to rSuIleft 

but arose &om tbe ordinary and natural service ,to 

daughter, accustomed, doubtless, to f«+hPT’s mill- This 

every wealthier churl who_ frequented her , • ^ vanity had 
stopped the mouth of vanity, and of the lov , ^ would 
been hatching, as effectually as a peck of literal nou 

this, variety of emotions, Sir 

not to ask the object of them to sit down and p to place 

cheer which she had been so e^uxious^ to provi 
in order. . He expected that this accented ; but 

bashfully, perhaps, but certainly most mixture of 

he was paW flattered and partly piqued by 
deference and resolution with apartment, 

tation. Immediately after, she vanished from oratified 

leaving the Euphuist to consider whether he was 

or displeased by her disappearance. , found ft 

In fact, this was a point on which he would have touna 
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difiiciilt to Jiialv'o up bin iniiul, )uid tburo bt>rn anv iiy b'f 

it. As tbero was noiif, bo dmul: n r»!W cup-i of r-htiy, :‘.nf! fany 
(to bimsclQ a slro]j!ie or tvo) of tbc. iratwoiiOtk’- o,i tbo divino 
Astropbcb Ibii in spito iiotb of wino and Sir Philip Sidnoy, 
the connexion in wineb lie now stood, isnd that wbif'b he wr.s 
in future to bold, with the lovely Mr.iinam. or My-inda, n=i bo 
Imd been pleased to denominate .Mysie Happor, U'otirred tp bi- 
mind. Tbc fashion of tbc times, ns we Itave r. i ready notieod, 
fortunately coincided will) ids own natural iiieuefo dty of dispo- 
sition, which indeed amounted almost to extni.vao.'in'’e. lu pro- 
hibiting, as a deadly sin, alike against gallantry, chivalry, and 
morality)', bis rewarding the gO‘>d ofiices lie bad received from 
this poor maiden b}* ubnsing any of the adviintage- vdneb her 
confidence in bis honour had afforded. 'I’o do 8ir Piercie justice, 
it was an idea which never entered into bis Inx’id ; and he v'ofdd 
probably have dealt, the most scientific trnhnryitn^ or 

puiito rcirn'o, which tbc .school of Vincent 8 a viola bail taught 
liiin, to any man who bad dared to .suggest to him such .‘•eltisb 
and ungrateful nicanucss. On tbc otlicr band, lie was a man, 
and foresaw’ various circumstances which might render their 
journey together in this intimate fashion a scandal and a snare. 
Moreover, he was a co.xcomh and a courtier, and felt there 
was soinething ridiculous in travelling the land with a millcr’.s 
daughter behind his saddle, giving rise to .snspicion.s not very 
creditable to either, and to ludicrous constructions, so far as he 
himself was concerned. 

_‘I would,’ he said half-aloiul, ‘that, if .such might ho done 
without harm or discredit to the too-amhitiou.s, yet too-wcll- 
distingiiishing Molinara, she and 1 were fairly severed, and 
bound on our different courses ; even as we sec the goodly 
vessel bound for tbe distant seas hoist .sails and bear away into 
tbe deep, while tbe bumble flyboat carries to shore tliose friends 
who, with wounded hearts and w’atery eye.s, have committed to 
their higher destinies tbe more daring adventurers b}' whom 
the fair frigate is maimed.’ 

He bad scarce uttered the wish when it was gratified ; for the 
host entered to say that bis worshipful Icniglitiiood’s horse was 
ready to he brought forth as lie had desired ; and on his inquiry 
for ‘ the — the — damsel — that is — the young woman ’ 

‘Mysie Happer,’ said the landlord, ‘has returned to her 
father’s ; hut ^e hade rne say, you could not miss the road for 
Edinburgh, in respect it was neither far way nor foul gate.’ 

It is seldom we are exactly blessed with the precise fulfil- 
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ment of our wishes at the moment when we utter them ; per- 
haps because Heaven wisely Avithholds what, if granted, would 
be often received with ingratitude. So at least it chanced in 
tne present instance ; for, when mine host said that Mysie was 
returned homeward, the knight was tempted to reply with an 
ejaculation of surprise and vexation, and a hasty demand 
wnither and when she had departed. The first emotions bis 
h™^^ce suppressed, the second found utterance. 

w here is she gane ? ’ said the host, gazing on him, and 
r^eatmg his question. ‘ She is gane hame to her father’s, it is 

when she gave orders about your wor- 
smps horse, and saw it well fed — she might have trusted me, 
but millers and millers’ kin think a’body as thief-like as them- 
® she’s three miles on the gate by this time.’ 

, ® §0116) -then ’ muttered Sir Piercie, making two or 

W strides through the narrow apartment — ‘ is she gone ? 

Weft then, let her go. She could have had but disgrace by 
abiding by me, and I little credit by her society. That I should 
nave thought there was such difficulty in shaking her ofif J I 
warrant she is by this time laughing with some clown she has 
encountered 3 and my rich chain will prove a good dowry. 
And ought it not to prove sol and has she not deserved it, 
times more valuable ? Piercie Shafton ! Piercie 
obmon ! dost thou grudge thy deliverer the guerdon she 
nstn so dearly won? The selfish air of this northern land hath 
iniected thee, Piercie Shafton, and blighted the blossoms of thy 
generosity, even as it is said to shrivel the flowers of the mul- 
erry. Yet I thought,’ he added, after a moment’s pause, ‘ that 
^e would not so easily and voluntarily have parted from me. 

ut it skills not thinking of it. Oast my reckoning, mine host, 

^ ^ groom lead forth my nag.’ 

ine good host seemed also to have some mental point to 
\ he answered not instantly, debating perhaps 

vnether his conscience would bear a double charge for the same 
-Apparently his conscience replied in the negative, 
^gh not without hesitation, for he at length replied — ‘ It ’s 

Q-Q^IllTl (T • ^4- ^ J _ !-■ J_1. _ 1 ' — ClCS'D. 

to give 


j ° ^ juesivanon, lor ne ax- lengi-u 

^ ^ ^ Ise; it winna deny that the lawing is cl 
®?^belesS’ if your worshipful knighthood pleases 


. — JKJLIX nUlOUiJ 

augw for increase of trouble 
Howr said the - 

^bem, I pray you ? ’ 


^ow . said the knight ; ‘ the reckoning paid ! and by 


< •p> J I 

ViAf ^ Mysie Happer, if truth maun be spoken, 

ore, answered the honest landlord, with as m 


as I said 
many com- 
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punctious visitings for telling the verity ns another iniglil- have 
felt for making a lie in tlie circiim.stences : ‘and out of the 
monies supplied for your honour’s journey by the abbot, as slie 
tauld to me. And laitii were I (o surcharge any gentleman 
that darkens my doors,’ He added, in the eonfidcfice of 
honesty which his frank avowal entitled him to entertain — 
‘ N^ertheless, as I said before, if it ideases your knightliood 

good-will to coiKsider extraordinar}’’ trouble ’ 

The knight cut short his argument bv throwing tlic landlord 
a rose-noble, which probably doubled the value of a Scottish 
reckoning, though it would liave defrayed but a half one at the 
ihree Cranes or the Vintry. The bounty so much delighted 
inine host that he ran to fill the stimip-eup (for which no 
charge was ever made) from a butt yet charier than that which 
lie had pierced for the former stoup. ’i’he kniglit paced slow!}’ 
te horse, partook of his courtesy, and thanked him with the 
stin condescension of the court of Eliz^ibeth ; then mounted 
and followed the northern path, which was jiointed out as the 
n^rest to Edinburgh, and which, though very unlike a modern 
mgliway, bore yet so distinct a resemblance to a public and 
irequented road as not to be easily mistaken. 

i shall not need her guidance it seems,’ .said lie to himself, 
M he rode slowly onward ; ‘and I suppose that was one reason 

™ what one might hare 

expected. Well, I am well rid of her. Do we not’nrav to he 

® sil^uation and mine as to think 

of defraying the reckoning ! 1 would I .saw her once more but 

ren&her aSltt" i-i^-'Torienoe hath 

•rendered her guilty. And I fear,’ he added, as he emeraed 

from some straggling trees, and looked out upon a wild mooS 

country composed of a succession of swelli^ lumpish h?h?— 

I fear I shall soon want the aid of this • 1 4. 

afford me a clue through the reccssps nf ^ 
labyrinth.’ rue recesses of yonder mountainous 

wai^canJht himself, his attention 

was caught by the sound of a horse s footstens • -inrl o la/} 

mounted on a little grey Scottish na*^ about tmirfr f i’ 

high coming along a%Jth which le^frZ beSnd the S 

’ Tht dre ™ tte higijjoad, if it could he termed such. 

the dress of the lad was completely in villacre fashion vpf 
neat and handsome in appearance. He had a^ierkin of brmr 
cloth slashed and trimmed, ^ith black hose of tee^same, ^th 
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deer-skin rnllions or sandals, and handsome roS 

cloak of a dark raulberr)' colour was face 

upper part of his person, and the cape in 
vrhich was also obscured by his bonnet of black velvet 

and its little plume of feathers. . , , n „^p „ 

sir Pieroic Shaftou, fond of society des.rons ^ 

guide, and, raoi'co’ver, prepossessed in favour ivbither be 

youth, failed not to ask him whence he came, and “ ^ 

was aoin^ The vouth looked another way, as lie 
S KSs going'to Edinburgh ‘ to seek service m some noble- 

““’fSrSc’you have run aivay from 3'™’^ ’fj 
Sir Piercie, ‘ since you dare not look me i 

answer my question.’ i Uri ln<?hfullv while, 

‘Indeed, sir, I have not, answered the_ 4 instantly 

as if with reluctance, he turned complete, 

rvithdrew it. It was a glance, but disco , J , i. ^Jiidi 
There was no mistaking the ^^-rk full . aaexpres- 

much embarrassment could not altogether o fjetrayed, 
sion of comic humour, and The recbgni- 

under her metamoiThosis,.the Maid of the Mill 

tion was joyful, and Sir Piercie Shafton w ^ 

to have regained his companion to remember the very g 
reasons which had consoled him mr losing ‘ she 

To his questions respecting her dr^s, sh „ , 

had obtained it in the ^^rrktown ^om a ^ ^ 

holiday suit of a son of hers, who had f'^cn the hei^ w 
Hege 4d, the baron of the land. She the^^^^ 

under pretence she meant to play m som annafel in ex- 
masquerade. She had left, she said, her P ^yorth 

change, which was better worth ten crowns than this was ^ 

'^“"Aud tbe uag, my ingenious Moliuara.’ said Sir Piercie- 

‘ whence comes the nag I ’ , riorl’q Nest,’ she 

■I borroived him from pur host gc*. 

replied ; and added, halt-stifliug a laugh, m -pej’s Park at 
instead of it, our Ball, which I left in the lapkM f 
Crippieeross. He will be lucky if he argute 

‘ But then the poor man will lose bis _ ^ r motions of 
Mysinda,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton, whose ° „„;gition more 
property were a little startled at a mode u Border 

congenial to the ideas oi a mil 
miller to hoot, than ivith those 
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‘ And if ho does lose liis horse/ said M 3 ’sie, laughing, ‘ surely 
he is not the first man on the marches who has had such a 
mischance ? But he will he no loser, for I warrant he ^v*ill stop 
the value out of monies which he has owed my father this many 
a day.’ 

‘ But then your father will he the loser/ objected yet again 
the pertinacious uprightness of Sir Piercic Shafton. 

‘What signifies it now to talk of mj' father 1’ said the 
damsel, pettishly ; then instantly changing to a tone of deep 
feeling, she added ‘ My father has tins day lost that which ^riil 
make him hold light the loss of all the gear he has left.’ 

Struck with the accents of remorseful sorrow in which his 
companion uttered these few words, the English knight felt 
himself hound both in honour and conscience to expostulate 
with her as strongly as he could on the risk of the step which 
she had now taken, and on the propriet}' of her returning 
to her father’s house. The matter of his discourse, though 
adorned ^vith many unnecessary flourishes, was honourable both 
to his head and heart. 

The Maid of the Mill listened to his flowing periods with 
her head sunk on her bosom as she rode, like one in deep 
thought or deeper sorrow. When he had finished, she raised 
up her countenance, looked full on the loiight, and replied 
with great firmness — ‘ If you are weary of my company, Sir 
Piercie Shafton, you have but to say so, and the miller’s 
daughter will be no farther cumber to you. And do not think 
I will be a burden to jmu, if we travel together to Edinburgh: 
I have wit enough and pride enough to be a willing burden to 
no man. But if you reject not my company at present, and 
fear not it will be burdensome to you hereafter, speak no more 
to me of returning back. All that you can say to me I have 
said to myself; and that I am now here is a sign that I have 
said it to no purpose. Let this subject, therefore, be for ever 
ended betwixt us. I have already, in some small fashion, been 
useful to you, and the time may come I may be more so ; for 
this is not your land of England, where men say justice is done 
with little fear or favour to great and to small ; but it is a land 
where men do by the strong hand, and defend by the ready wit, 
and I know better than you the perils you are exposed to.’ 

Sir Piercie Shafton was somewhat mortified to find that the 
damsel conceived her presence useful to him as a protectress 
as well as guide, and said something of seeldng protection from 
nought save his own arm and his good sword. Mysie answered 
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Tery quie%, tliat sTie notliiiig doiibted his bravery; but it vras 
that very quality of bravery vrhich vras most likely to iuvolve 
him in danger- Sir Piercie Shaftnn, whose head never kept 
very long in any continued train of thinking, acquiesced Mth- 
out much reply, resolving in his own mind that the maiden 
only used this apology to disguise her real motive of affection 
to his person. The romance of the situation flattered his vanity 
and elevated his imagmation, as placing him in the situation of 
one of those romantic heroes of whom he had read the histories, 
^here similar transformations made a distinguished figure. 

He took many a sidelong glance at his page, whose habits 
of country sport and country exercise had rendered her quite 
adequate to sustain the character she had assumed. She 
Dianaged the little nag with dexterity, and even with grace; 
nor did anything appear that could have betrayed her disguise, 
except when a bashful consciousness of her companion’s eyes 
being fixed on her gave her an appearance of temporary em- 
barrassment, which greatly added to her beauty. _ 

The couple rode forward as in the morning, pleased with 
themselves and with each other, until they arrived at the 
"'^flage where they were to repose for the night, and where all 
the inhabitants of the little inn, both male and female, jomed 
e:^lling the good grace and handsome countenance 
English knight, and the uncommon beauty of his youthful 
attendant. 

It was here that Mysie Happer first made Sir Piercie 
Shafen sensible of the reserved manner in which she propos^ 
to live with him. She announced him as her master, and, 
waiting upon him with the reverent demeanour of an actual 
domestic, permitted not the least approach to femihanty, not 
even such as the knight might with the utmost nmocence have 
ventured upon. For example, Sir Piercie, who, as we hnow, 
was a great connoisseur in dress, was detailing to her the 
advantageous change which he proposed to make_ in her attire 
so soon as they should reach Edinburgh, by arraying her m hn 
of pink and carnation. Mysie Happer hstened 
^th great complacency to the unction with which hp duate ^ 
upon welts, laces, slashes, and trimmings, until, earned aw^ 
f ®Dfhusiasm with which he was asserting the supenonq’’ 
Or the falling hand over the Spanish ruff, he approached ins 
an^ in the way of illustration, towards the coUar of his 

instantly stepped back, and gravely reminded 
ui that she was alone, and under his protection. 
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‘You cannot but remember the cause which has brought me 
here/ she continued ; ‘ make the least approach to any familiar- 
ity which you would not offer to a princess surrounded by her 
court, and you have seen the last of the miller’s daughter. 
She will vanish as the chaff disappears from the shieling-hill,^ 
when the west wind blows.’ 

‘I do protest, fair Molinara,’ said Sir Piercie Shafton — but 
the fair Molinara had disappeared before his protest could be 
uttered. ‘A most singular wench,’ said he to himself; ‘and 
by this hand as discreet as she is fair-featured. Oertes, shame 
it were to offer her scathe or dishonour ! She makes similes, 
too, though somewhat savouring of her condition. Had she but 
r^d Euphues, and forgotten that accursed mill and shieling- 
hffl, it IS my thought that her converse would be broidered 
with as many and as choice pearls of compliment as that of 
the most rhetorical lady in the court of Feliciana. I trust 
she means to return to bear me company ! ’ 

But that was no part of Mysie’s prudential scheme. , It was 
then drawing to dusk, and he saw her not again until the next 
mormng, when the horses were brought to the door, that they 
might prosecute their journey. 

But our story here necessarily leaves the English knight and 
ms page, to return to the Tower of Glendearg. , 


was winnowed, while that operation was per- 
formed hy the hand, was called in Scotland the Shieling-hill. 



CHAPTER XXX 

■ ' You call it au ill augel—it V n 

But sure I am, among the xauhs which 
’ Tis the first fiend e’er co^sell >1 ““ 

And win the bliss the sprite himself had 

X T TB must resume “arrati™ at the pmod wto 

Y/V/ Mary Avenel was W the tTGleudumings. 

T V had been formerly “y^the two u 

and -when her faithful attendant, Pibbie, ^ , r Father 

in useless attempts to compose and 3 „„ those apo- 

Eustace also dealt forth with well-meant ^ almost 

thegms and dogmata of consolation vain, 

always offers to grief, though they are of hex own 

She was at length left to indulge in ^lie lesoton ot n 

sorrowffil feelSgs. She felt as those who, J eated 

time, have lost what they loved> ^®^°^®- ^ „ogYtain extent 
calamity have taught them that every loss is to a certain 

reparahle or endurable. , ,, ., Ep described, 

Such grief may be conceived better than Har)’^^ 

as is well known to those who have ^ 'hex situation to 

Avenel had been taught by the peculiarity melancholy 

regard herself as the child of destiny ; a sorrows a 

and reflecting turn of her disposition ga mupmrave — and 

depth and breadth peculiar to her character. , i- over the 

it was a bloody grave -had closed, as she ^ohed; 

youth to whom she was . secretly, but mos , singular 

the force and ardour of Halberts ^ .^as capable, 

correspondence to the energy of wmcn ne ^hen 

Her sorrow did not exhaust itself m sighs a itself ^®®P 


and steady meditati’on to collect and calculate, n 
debtor, the full amount of her loss. It broken tie. 

Connected her with earth had vanished 1 af an ulti- 
She had never dared to anticipate the pro 
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mate union with Halbert, yet now his supposed fall seemed 
that of the only tree which was to shelter her from the storm. 
She respected the more gentle character and more peaceful 
attainments of the younger Glendinning ; hut it had not 
escaped her (what never indeed escaped woman in such circum- 
stances) that he was disposed to place himself in competition 
with what she, the daughter of a proud and warhke race, deemed 
the more manly qualities of his elder brother ; and there is no 
time when a woman does so little justice to the character of a 
surviving lover as when comparing him with the preferred 
rival of whom she has been recently deprived. 

The motherly but coarse kindness of Dame Glendinning, and 
the doating fondness of her old domestic, seemed now the only 
kind feeling of which she formed the object ; and she could not 
but reflect how little these were to be compared with the de- 
voted attachment of a high-souled youth, whom the l^st glance 
of her eye could command, as the high-mettled steed is governed 
by the bridle of the rider. It was when plunged among these 
desolating reflections that Mary Avenel lelt the void of mind 
arising from the narrow and bigoted ignorance in which Rome 
then educated the children of her church. Their whole religion 
was a ritual, and their prayers were the formal iteration of un- 
known words, which, in "me hour of affliction, could yield but little 
consolation to those who from habit resorted to them. Unused 
to the practice of mental devotion, and of personal approach to 
the Divine Presence by prayer, she could not help exclaiming 
in her distress, ‘ There is no aid for me on earth, and I know 
not how to ask it from Heaven ! ’ 

As she spoke thus in an agony of sorrow, she cast her eyes 
into the apartment, and saw the mysterious Spirit which waited 
upon the fortunes of her house standing in the moonlight in 
the midst of the room. The same form, as the reader knows, 
had more than once offered itself to her sight; and either her 
native boldness of mind, or some peculiarity attached to her 
from her birth, made her now look upon it without shrinking. 
But the White Lady of Avenel was now. more distinctly visible, 
and more closely present, than she had .ever before seemed to 
be, and Mary was appalled by her presence. She would, how- 
ever, have spoken; but there ran a tradition, that though 
others who had seen the White Lady had asked questions and 
received answers, yet those of the house of Avenel who had 
ventured to speak to her had never long survived the coUoquy. 
ihe figure, besides, as, sitting up in her bed, Mary Avenel 
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gazed on it intently, seemed b}* its gestures to caution her to 
keep silence, and at the same time to bespeak attention. 

The "White Lady then seemed to press one of the planks of 
the floor vrith her foot, vrhile, in her usual low, melancholy, and 
musical chant, she repeated the follondug verses : — 

‘Maiden, whose sorrow.s wail the living dead, 

Whose eyes shall commune with the dead alive, 

IMaiden, attend ! Beneath my foot lies liid 
The Word, the Law, the Path, which thou dost strive 
To find, and canst not find. Could spirits shed 
Tears for their lot, it were my lot to weep. 

Showing the road which 1 shall never tread, 

Though my foot points it. Sleep, eternal sleep, 

Dark, long, and cold forgetfulness my lot ! • 

But do not thou at human ills repine, 

Secure there lies full guerdon in this spot 
Por all the woes that wait frail Adam’s line ; 

Stoop then and make it yours — I may not make it mine ! ’ 

^ The phantem stooped towards the floor as she concluded, _ as 
i^'with the intention of laying her hand on the board on which 
she stood. But, ere she had completed that gesture, her form 
became indistinct, was presently only like the shade of a fleecy 
cloud which passed betwixt earth and the moon, and was soon 
altogether invisible. 

A steong impression of fear, the first which she had experi- 
enced in her life to any agitating extent, seized upon the mind 
of Mary Avenel, and for a minute she felt a disposition to faint. 
She repelled it, however, mustered her courage, and addressed 
herself to saints and angels, as her church recomm^dem 
Broken slumbers at length stole on her exhausted mind and 
frame, and she slept until the dawn was about to arise, when 
she was awakened by the cry of ‘Treason !_ treason ! 
follow ! ’ which arose in the tower, when it was found that 
Biercie Shafbon had made his escape. , .. 

Apprehensive of some new misfortune, Mary Avenel hastily 
arranged the dress which she had not laid aside, and, venturing 
quit her chamber, learned from Tibb, who, with her grey 
hairs dishevelled like those of a sibyl, was flying from room to 
room, that ‘ The bloody Southron viUain had made his escape, • 
S'Ud that Halbert Glendinning, poor bairn, would sleep unre- 
venged and unquiet in his bloody grave.’ In the lower apart- 
ments the young men were roaring like thunder, and venting 
m oaths and exclamations against the fugitives the ^’hic 
rhey experienced in finding themselves locked up within tne 
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tower, and debarred from tbcir vindictive pnrsnif b}' the wily 
precautions of Mysie Happer. Tlic iintEoritative voice of tbo 
sub-prior commanding silence was next beard ; upon wliicli 
Mary Avenel, whose tone of feeling did not lead her to enter 
into counsel or society nitli tbo rest of the party, again retired 
to her solitary chamber. 

The rest of the family held counsel in the spence, Edward 
almost beside himself with rage, and the^ sub-pnor in no small 
degree offended at the effrontery of Mysie Happer in attempt- 
ing such a scheme, as well as at the mingled boldness and dex- 
terity with which it had been executed. But neither surjmise 
nor anger availed aught. The windows, well secured rnth iron 
bars for keeping assailants out, jiroved now as efl'ectual for 
detaining the inhabitants within. The battlenients were open, 
indeed ; but, without ladder or ropes to act as a substitute for 
Avings, there was no possibihty of descending from them. They 
easily succeeded in alarming the inhabitants of the cottages 
heyond the precincts of the court ; but the men had been called 
in to strengthen the guard for the night, and only ivomen and 
children remained, who could contribute nothing in the emer- 
gency, except their useless exclamations of surprise ; and there 
were no neighbours for miles around. Dame Elspeth, however, 
though drowned in tears, was not so unmindlul of external 
affairs but that she could find voice enough to tell the women 
and children without to ‘leave their sldrling, and look after 
the cows that she couldna get minded, w’hat wi’ the awfu’ 
distraction of her mind, what wi’ that fause slut ha^dng locked 
them up in their am tower as fast as if they had been in the 
Jeddart tolbooth.’ 

Meanwhile, the men, finding other modes of exit impossible, 
unanimously concluded to force the doors with such tools as 
the house afforded for the purpose. These were not very i)roper 
for the occasion, and the strength of the doors was great. The 
interior one, formed of oak, occupied them for three mortal 
hours, and there was little prospect of the iron door being 
forced in double the time. 

While they were engaged in this ungrateful toil, Mary Avenel 
had with much less labour acquired exact Imowledge of wliat 
the Spirit had intimated in her mystic rhyme. On examining 
the spot which the phantom had indicated by her gestures, it 
was not difficult to discover that a board had been loosened; 
which might be raised at pleasure. On removing this piece of 
plank, Mary Avenel was astonished to find the Black Book, well 
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remembered by her as Iicr motlier's fovourito study, of ■wbicb 
she immediately took possession, mtb as inucli joy as her jmes- 
ent situation rendered her capable of feeling. 

Ignorant in a grci\t measure of it-s contents, J^lary Avenel 
had been taught from lier infancy to hold this volume in sacred 
veneration. It i.s probable that the deceased lady of Walter 
Avenel only postponed initiating her daughter into the mysteries 
of the Dhdnc Word until she should be better able to comprehend 
both the lessoiis which it taught and the risk at which, in those 
times, they were studied. I)eath inter|)osed, and removed her 
before the time.s beaune favoimihle to the Reformers, and be- 
fore her daughter was so fir advanced in age as to be fit to 
receive religious instruction of this deep import. But the 
affectionate mother had made prejiarations for tfie earthty work 
which she had most at heart. There were .slips of paper in- 
serted in the volume, in wliich, by an ajipeal to, ^ com- 
parison of, various passages in Holy Writ, the errors and human 
inventions with which the Church of Rome had^ defaced the 
simple edifice of Christianity, as erected h}’ its Divine arc^teefi 
were pointed out. These controversial topics were tested with 
a spirit of calmness and Christian charity which might have 
been an example to the theologians of the period ; hut they 
were clearly, fairly, and plainly argued, and supported hy the 
necessary proofs and references. Otlier papers there were which 
had no reference whatever to polemics, but were the simple 
effusions of a devout mind communing ^vith itself. Among 
these was one frequently used, as it seemed from the state m 
the manuscrixit, on which the mother of Mary had transcribed 
and xilaced together those affecting texts to which the heart 
has recourse in affliction, and which assure us at once of the 
sympathy and protection afforded to the children of the promise. 
In Mary Avenel’s state of mind, these attracted her above all 
the other lessons which, coming from a hand so dear, had 
reached her at a time so critical, and in a maimer so touching. 
She read the affecting promise, ‘I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee,’ and the consoling exhortation, ‘ Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, and I will deliver tbee.’ She read them, 
and her heart acquiesced in the conclusion. Surely this is the 

Word of God! 

There ai’e those to whom a sense of religion has come in 
stonn and tempest; there are those whom it has summoned 
amid scen^ of reve^ and idle vanity ; there are those, too, 
who have heard, its still small voice ’ amid rural leisure and 
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placid contentment But perhaps the loiowledge -which causeth 
not to err is niost frequently imi>ressed upon the mind during 
seasons of affliction ; and tears are the softened showers which 
cause the seed of Heaven -to spring and take root in the human 
breast At least it was thus -with Maiy Avenel. She was in- 
sensible "to the discordant noise which rang below, the clang of 
bars and the jarring symphony of the levers which they used 
to force them, the measured shouts of the labouring inmates as 
they combined their strength for each heave, and gave time 
■with their voices to the exertion of their arms, and their deeply 
muttered vows of revenge on the fugitives who had bequeathed 
them at -their departure a task so toilsome and difficult. Hot 
all this din, combined in hideous concert, and expi;pssive of 
aught but peace, love, and forgiveness, could divert Mary 
Avenel from the new course of study on which she had so 
smgularly entered. ‘The serenity of Heaven,’ she said, ‘is 
above me ; the sounds which are around are but those of earth 
and earthly passion,’ 

MeanwMe, the noon was passed, and httle impression was 
made on the iron grate, when they who laboured at it received 
^ remforcemen-b by the unexpected arrival of Christie of 

came at the^ head of a small party, consisting 
of four horsemen, who bore in their caps the sprig of holly 
which was the badge of Avenel 

^Whati ho ! my masters,’ he said, ‘ I bring you a prisoner.’ 

TT 1 ^ better ha-^e brought us liberty,’ said Ban of the 
Howlethirst. 

^ Christie looked at the state of affairs with great surprise. 
An I were to be hanged for it,’ he said, ‘ as I may for as little 
a matter, i could not forbear laughing at seeing men peeping 
tluough their o;^ bars like so man}’- rats in a rat-trap, and he 
with the beard behind, like the oldest rat in the ceUar 5 ’ 

Hush, thou mannered Imave,’ said Edward, ‘it is the 
au^pnor ^-nd this is neither time, place, nor company for your 

‘What, ho ! is my young master malapert?’ said Christie; 

carnal father, instead of lieing 
^ world, ! would have my laugh out. And 

must_ assist you, I reckon, for you are setting 
about this gear ; put the pinch nearer the staple, 

1 + crow through the grate, for that’s 

Irnvi ^ 0° ifs shoulders. I have 

into as many grates as you have teeth in your young 
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head; ay, and broke out of them, too, as the captain of the 
Castle^ of Lochmaben knows full well.’ 

Christie did not boast more skill than he really possessed ; 
for, applyh^ their combined strength, under the direction of 
that experienced engineer, bolt and staple gave way before 
them, and in less than half an hour the grate, which had so 
long repelled their force, stood open before them. 

‘And now,’ said Edward, ‘to horse, my mates, and pureue 
the villain Shafbon!’ 

‘Halt there,’ said Christie of the Clinthill; ‘pursue your 
guest, my master’s friend and my own ! There go two words 
to that bargain. What the foul fiend would you pursue him 
for ? ’ 

‘ Let me pass,’ said Edward, vehemently, ‘ I will be staid by 
no man ; the villain has murdered my brother ! ’ 

^ ‘ What says he 1 ’ said Christie, turning to the others ; 

‘ murdered 1 who is murdered, and by whom ? ’ 

‘The Englishman, Sir Piercie Shafton,’ said Dan of the 
Howlethirst, ‘ has murdered young Halbert Clendinning yester- 
^^y^^moming, and we have ail risen to the fray.’ _ 

‘It is a bedlam business, I think,’ said Christie. ‘First I 
find you all locked up in 3 mur own tower, and next I aru come 
to prevent you revenging a murder that was never committed 1 ’ 

‘I tell you,’ said Edward, .‘that my brother was slain and 
buried yesterday morning by this false Englishman.’ ^ 

‘And I tell jmu,’ answered Christiei ‘that I saw him alive 
and well last night. I would I lonew his trick of getting out 
of the grave ; most men find it more hard to break through a 
gr^n sod than a grated door.’ 

Everybody now paused, and looked on Christie in astonish- 
ment, un^ the sub-prior, who had hitherto avoided communi- 
c^on with him, came up, and required eamestl}’' to know 
whether he meant really to maintain that Halbert Glendinning 
hved. 

‘Father,’ he said, with more respect than he usually showed 
to anj' one save his master, ‘I confess I may sometimes jest 
inth those of your coat, hut not with you ; because, as you may 
partly recollect, I owe you a life. It is certain as the sun is m 
heaven that Halbert Glendinning supped at the house of my 
master the Bapn of Avenel last night, and that he came thither 
m company with an old man, of whom more anon.’ 

‘ And where is he now ? ’ 

‘The devil only can answer that question,’ replied Christie, 
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‘ for tlie devil has possessed the whole family, I think. He took 
fright, the foolish lad, at something or other which our Baron 
did in his moody humour, and so he jumped into the lake and 
swam ashore like a wild duck. Robin of Redcastle spoiled a 
good gelding in chasing him this morning.’^ 

‘ And why did he chase the youth ? ’ said the sub-prior ; 
‘what harm had he done?’ 

‘None that I know of,’ said Christie; ‘hut such was the 
Baron’s order, being in his mood, and all the world having gone 
mad, as I have said before.’ 

‘ Whither away so fast, Edward ? ’ said the monk. 

‘ To Corrie-nan-Shian, frther,’ answered the youth. _ ‘ Martin 
and Dan, take pickaxe and mattock, and follow me if you be 
men 1 ’ 

‘Right,’ said the monk, ‘and fail not to give us instant 
notice what you find.’ 

‘ If you find aught there like Halbert Glendinning,’ said 
Christie, hallooing after Edward, * I will he hound to eat him 
unsalted. ’T is a sight to see now how that fellow takes the 
bent ! It is in the time of action men see what lads are made 
of. Halbert was aye skipping up and down like a roe, and his 
brother used to sit in the chimney-nook, with his book and sic- 
like trash. But the lad was like a loaded hackbut, which will 
stand in the comer as quiet as an old crutch until ye draw the 
trigger, and then there is nothing but flash and smoke. But 
here comes my prisoner ; and, setting other matters aside, I 
must pray a word with you, sir sub-prior, respecting him. 1 
came on before to treat about him, but 1 was interrupted with' 
this fasherie.’ 

As he spoke,^ two more of Avenel’s troopers rode into the 
courtyard, leading betwixt them a horse, on which, with his 
hands hound to his side, sate the Reformed preacher, Henry 
Warden. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


At school I knew him — a sharp-witted youth, 

«rave, thoughtlul, and reserved among his mates, 
iummg the hours of sport and food to labour, 
btarying his body to inform his mind. 

Old Play. 

T he sub-prior, at the Borderer’s request, had not failed 
TO return to the tower, into which he was followed by 
ahflrfrr, ^ of the Clin thill, who, shutting the door of the 

dence aM f^ip began his discourse with great confi- 

* sends me with his commendations to 
mor’p tbe community of St. Mary’s, and 

be even to the abbot himself; for, though he 

“ fortb.all the world keows that 
yoa are the tongue of the trump.’ 

said ?'^6ht to g^y to me concerning the communily,’ 

further proceeded in it without 

dwells on my m£™^ Presses, and the fate of young Glendinning 

‘I do mow Christie, 

he one^’ ^ us sure as l am a living man, so surely is 

sai(f Patbp ^ Unhappy mother the joyful tidings?’ 

mrcUng thf gmvei f'eV5r'’fMr return ftom 

from your master ? ’ ’ J^ck-man, your message to me 

belike tS, frol thl^formltio?'’f ^ ' 

he will reward at more leiSre back-friends, whom 

been led to deem him iU attached? to 

heretics and those who favnnr it Church, allied mth 

the spoils of your abbey.’ eresy, and a hungerer after 

, ‘ Be brief, good henchman ’ said fbrt u - 

IS ever most to be feared when he pr^eSth^”°^’ 
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‘ Briefly then — my master desires your fncndsbip ; and to 
excuse himself from the maligners’ calumnies, he sends to your 
abhot that Henry Warden whose sermons have tunied the 
world upside down, to be dealt with as Holy Church directs, 
and as the abbot’s pleasure may determine.’ 

The sub-prior’s eyes sparkled at the intelligence ; for it had 
been accounted a matter of great importance that this man 
should be arrested, possessed, as he was known to be, of so 
much zeal and popularity that scarcely the preaching of Knox 
himself had been more awakening to the people, and more 
formidable to the Church of Rome. 

In fact, that ancient system, which so well accommodated 
its doctrines to the wants and wishes of a barbarous age, had, 
since the art of printing and the gradual diffusion of knowl- 
edge, lain floating like some huge leviathan, into which ten 
thousand reforming fi.shers were darting their harpoons. The 
Roman Church of Scotland, in particular, was at her last gasp, 
actually blowing blood and water, yet still \vith unremitted, 
though animal, exertions maintaining the conflict with the 
assailants, who on every side were plunging their weapons into 
her bulky body. In many large to'ivns me monasteries had 
been suppressed by the fury of the populace ; in other places, 
their possessions had been usurped by the power of the Re- 
formed nobles ; but stiU the hierarchy made a part of the 
common law of the realm, and might claim both its property 
^d its privileges wherever it had the means of asserting them. 
The community of St. Mary’s of Kennaquhair was considered 
being particularly m this situation. They had retained, 
undiminished,^ their temtorial power and influence ; and the 
great barons in the neighbourhood, partly from their attach- 
nient to the party in the state who stiU upheld the old system 
partly because each grudged the share of the , prey 
winch the others must necessarily claim, had as yet abstained 
irom despoiling the hahdome. The community was also under- 
stood ito be protected by the powerful Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, whose zealous attachment to the Catholic 
laith caused at a later period the great rebeUion of the tenth of 


rio happily placed, it was supposed by the friends of the 
^jnng caup of the Roman Catholic faith that some deter- 
couiage and resolution, exercised where the 
church were yet entire, and her jurisdiction 
puted, might awe the progress of the new opinions into 
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acti\dty • and, protected by the laws wbicb still existed and by 
the favour of the sovereign, might be the means of securing the 
territory which Rome 3 'et i)reserved in Scotland, and perhaps 
of recovering that which she had lost. 

The matter had been considered more than once by the 
northern Catholics of Scotland, and they had held communica- 
tion with those of the south. Father Eustace, devoted by his 
public and private vows, had caught the flame, and had eagerly 
advised that they should execute the doom of heresy on the 
first Reformed preacher, or, according to his sense, on the first 
heretic of eminence, who should venture within the precincts of 
the halidome. A heart naturally kind and noble was, in this 
instance, as it has been in many more, deceived by its own 
generosity. Father Eustace would have been a bad adminis- 
trator of the inquisitorial power of Spain, where that power 
was omnipotent, and where judgment was exercised without 
danger to those who inflicted it. In such a situation 1^ rigour 
might have relented in favour of the criminal, whom it was at 
his pleasure to crush or to place at freedom. But in Scotland 
during this crisis the case was entirely different. The question 
was, whether one of the spirituality dared, at the hazard of his 
o-TO life, to step forward to assert and exercise the rights of 
the church. "W^as there any one who would venture to wield the 
thunder in her cause, or must it remain like that in the hand 
^ a painted Jupiter, the object of derision instead of terror ? 
The crisis was calculated to awake the soul of Eustace ; for. it 
Comprised the question, whether he dared, at all hazards to 
himself, to execute with stoical severity a measure which, 
according to the general opinion, was to be advantageous to 
the_ church, and, according to ancient law, and to his firm 
was not only justifiable but meritorious, 
while such resolutions were agitated amongst the Catholics, 
clmnce placed a victim within their grasp. Henry Warden had, 
with the animation proper to the enthusiastic Reformers of the 
age, transgressed, in the vehemence of his zeal, the bounds of the 
mscretional liberty allowed to his sect so far that it was thought 
the Queen’s personal digmty was concerned in bringing him to 
justice. He fled from Edinburgh, with recommendations, how- 
ever, from Lord James Stewari^ afterwards the celebrated Earl 
of Murray, to some of the Border chieftains of inferior rank, 
who were pnvately conjured to procure him safe passage into 
England. One ot the prmcipal persons to whom such recom- 
mendation was addressed was Julian Avenel • for as yet, and 
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for a considerable time afterwards, tbe corrospondcncc /nid 
interest of Lord James lay rather with the subordinate Ica^Iers 
than ^vlth the chiefs of gi’eat power and men of <listinf,aushed 
influence upon the Border.^ Julian Avonel had inirigned with- 
out scruple with both parties; yet, bad as he was, ho certainly 
would not have practised aught against the guest whom Lord 
Janies had recomniended to his hospitality, had it not been for 
what he termed the iireacher’s oflicious intermeddling in his 
amily aliairs. But wlien he liad determined to make Warden 
rue the lecture he had read him, and the scene of imblic scandal 
which he had caused in this hall, Julian resolved, with the con- 
stitutional shrewdness of his disposition, to combine Jiis vonge- 
ance ivith ms interest. And therefore, instead of doing violence 
on the person of Heim^ Warden within his own castle, he 
determined to deliver him np to the community of Si. Mary’s, 
make them the instruments of his own revenge 
and tound a claim of Mrsonal recompense, citlier in money or 
Ka rf 'I’M' lands at a low quit-rent, wliicli Inst began 

Sdired tl 

unexpectedly saw the 
into hlf the church delivered 

nrlise. bimself (^lled upon to make good his 

Eeresv in fhn hi Catholic faith, b}* quenching 

consistenev of Father Eustace’s heart than of his 

,Sn y^rivden was placed 

but his ne:^ fppli'b ^ sorrow than triumph ; • 

s^d to exultation. ‘ It is sad,’ he 

Wn to hp it is awful to cause 

of St Paul as wpII Judge to whom the sword 

“tsi s ° - 1“ - 

he said issuing hiv nn ’ Bnug the heretic before me,’ 

Henry ^ of authority, 

at liberty.''^ ^ ^ ^ hands still bound, but his feet 

:neee®^^*:XnX*’pAL*' 
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All retired except Christie of the Clinthill, who, having dis- 
missed the inferior troopers whom he commanded, unsheathed 
his sword, and placed himself beside the door, as if taking upon 
him the character of sentinel. 

The judge and the accused met face to face, and in that of 
both was enthroned the noble confidence of rectitude. The 
monk was about, at the utmost risk to himself and his com- 
, munity, to exercise what in his ignorance he conceived to he 
his duly. The preacher, actuated by a better-informed, yet 
not a more ardent, zeal, was prompt to submit to, execution for 
Cod’s sake, and to seal, were it necessary, his mission with his 
blood. Placed at such a distance of time as better enables us 
to appreciate the tendency of the principles on which they 
severahy acted, we cannot doubt to which the pahn ought to be 
awarded. But the zeal of Father Eustace was as _ free firom 
passion and personal views as if it had been exerted in a better 
cause; 

I They approached each other, armed each and prepared for 
intellectual conl^ct, and each intently regarding his opponent, 
ns if either hoped to spy out some defect, some chasm in the 
armour of his antagonist. As they gazed on each othe:^old 
recollections began to awake in either bosom, at the sight of 
features long unseen and much altered, but not forgotten. 
The brow of the sub-prior dismissed by degrees its frown of 
command, the look of calm yet stem defiance gradually van- 
ished fi:om that of Warden, and both lost for an instant that of 
gloomy solemnity. They had been ancient and intimate fiaends 
in youth at a foreign university, but had been long separated 
fi’om each other ; and the change of name, which the preaclmr 
had adopted from motives of safety, and the monk fi’om the 
common custom of the convent, had prevented the possibility 
of their hitherto recognising each other in the opposite parte 
which they had been playing in the great polemical and 
political drama. But now the sub-prior exclaimed, ‘ Heniy 
WelLwood ! ’ and the preacher replied, ‘William Allan! am^ 
stirred by the old familiar names and never-to-be-forgotten recol- 
lections of college- studies and college intimacy, their hands 
were for a moment locked in each other. 

‘ B,emove his bonds,’ said the sub-prior, and assisted Christie 
in performing that office mth his o-wn hands, although the 
prisoner scarcely would_ consent to be unbound, repeating with 
emj)hasis that he rejoiced in the cause for which he sufiered 
shame. When his hands were at liberty, however, he showed 
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Ms sense of tlie kindness "by again exchanging a grasp and a look 
of affection Tvith the suh-prior. _ , _ 

The salute was frank and generous on either side, yet it was 
hut the friendly recognition and greeting which arc wont to 
take place hetwixt adverse champions, who do nothing in hate, 
hut all in honour. As each felt the pressure of the situation in 
which they stood, he quitted the grasp of the other’s hand, and 
fell hack, confronting each other with looks more calm and 
sorrowful than expressive of any other passion. 

The suh-prior was the first to speak ‘ And is this, then, 
the end of that restless activity of mind, that bold and inde- 
fatigahle love of truth, that urged investigation to its utmost 
limits, and seemed to take Heaven itself by storm : is this 
the termination of Wellwood’s career ? And having known and 
loved him during the best years of our youth, do we meet in 
our old age as judge and criminal 1 ’ 

‘Not as judge and criminal,’ said Henry Warden, for to 
avoid confusion we describe him by his later and hest-knoTO 
name — ‘ not as judge and criminal do we meet, hut as a mis- 
guided oppressor and his ready and devoted victim. I too 
may ask, are these the harvest of the rich hopes excited by the 
classical learning, acute logical powers, and varied knowledge of 
William Allan, that he should sink to he the solitary drone 
of a_ cell, graced only above the swarm with the high com- 
mission of executiug Homan malice on all who oppose Roman 
imposture ? ’ 

‘Not to thee,’ answered the suh-prior, ‘he assured — not 
unto thee, nor unto mortal man, wiR I render an account of 
the power with which the church may have invested me. It 
was granted but as a deposit for her welfare ; for her welfare 
it shaR at every risk be exercised, without fear and without 
favour.’ 

‘ I expected no less from your misguided zeal,’ answered the 
preacher ; ‘ and in me have you met one on whom you may 
fearlessly exercise your authority, secure that his mind at least 
wiR defy your influence, as the snows of that Mont Blanc which 
we saw together shrink not under the heat of the hottest 
summer sun.’ 

‘I dp beheve thee,’ said the suh-prior — ‘I do heheve that 
tmne is indeed metal unmaReable by force. Let it yield then 
to persuasion- Let us debate these matters of faith as we once 
were wont to conduct our scholastic disputes, when hours, nay 
^5^5 glided past in the mutual exercise of our inteRectual 
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powers. It may be tbou mayest yet bear tbe voice of the shep- 
nerd, and return to tbe universal fold.’ 

‘ _No, Aban,’ replied tbe prisoner, ‘ this is no vain question, 
devised by dreaming scholiasts, on wbicb. they may wbet their 
intellectual faculties until tbe very metal be wasted away. 
The errors which I combat are like those fiends which are only 
cast out by fasting and prayer. Alas ! not many wise, not 
many learned are chosen; the cottage and the hamlet shall in 
bur days bear witness against the schools and their disciples. 
Thy very wisdom, which is fooHslmess, hath made thee, as the 
Greeks of old, hold as foolishness that which is the only true 
wisdom.’ 

_ ‘This,’ said the sub-prior, sternly, ‘is the mere cant of 
Ignorant enthusiasm, which appealeth firom learning and fi:om 
authority, from the sure guidance of that lamp which God 
hath afforded us in the councils and in the fathers of the 
church, to a rash, self-willed, and arbitrary inteiyretation of 
the Scriptures, wrested according to the private opinion of each 
speculating heretic.’ 

‘I disdain to reply to the charge,’ replied Warden. ‘The 
question at issue ’ between your church and mine is, whether 
we wpl be judged by the Holy Scriptures, or by the devices and 
decisions of men not less subject to error than ourselves, and 
who have defaced our holy religion with vain devices, reared 
up idols of stone and wood, in form of those who, when they 
lived, were but sinful creatures, to share the worship due 
only to the Creator ; established a toll-house betwixt Heaven 
Hell, that profitable purgatory of which the Pope keeps 
the keys, like as an iniquitous judge commutes punishment for 

bribes, and ’ - — 

_ ‘ Silence, blasphemer,’ said the sub-prior, sternly, ‘ or I will 
have thy blatant obloquy stopped with a gag ! ’ 

‘ Ay,’ replied Warden, ‘ such is the freedom of the Christian 
conference to which Rome’s priests so kindly invite us ! — the 
gag the rack — the axe — is the ratio ultima Romeo. But 
know thou, mine ancient fnend, that the character of thy former 
companion is not so changed by age but that he still dares to 
endure for the cause of truth all that thy proud hierarchy shall 
dare to inflict.’ 

‘ Of that,’ said the monk, ‘ I nothing doubt Thou wert ever 
a lion to turn against the spear of the hunter not a stag to be 
dismayed at the sound of his bugle.’ He walked through the 
room in silence. WeUwood,’ he said at length, ‘we can no 
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longer be friends. Our faith, our hope, our anchor on futurity 
is no longer the same.’ 

‘ Deep is my sorrow that thou spcakest truth. Ma}^ God so 
judge me,’ said the Reformer, ‘as I ^vould buy the conversion 
of a soul lUm thine with my dearest heart’s blood.’ 

‘To thee, and mth better reason, do I return the wish,’ 
replied the sub-prior 3 ‘ it is such an arm as thine that should 
defend the bulwarks of the church, and it is now directing 
the battering-ram against them, and rendering practicable the 
breach through which all that is greedy, and all that is base, 
and all that is mutable and hot-headed in this innovating age 
already hope to advance to destruction and to spoil. But since 
such is our fate, that we can no longer fight side by side as 
^ends, let us at least act as generous enemies. You cannot 
have forgotten, 

0 gran bonta dei cavalieri antiqui ! 

Erano nemici, eran’ de fede diversa ■ 


Mthough, perhaps,’ he added, stopping short in his quotation, 
‘ your new faith forbids you to reserve a place in your memory 
even for what high poets have recorded of loyal faith and 
generous sentiment.’ 

_ ‘ The faith of Buchanan,’ replied the preacher — ‘the faith of 
Buchanan and of Beza cannot be unfriendly to literature. But 
the poet you have quoted affords strains fitter for a dissolute 
court than for a convent.’ 


.1 might retort on your Theodore Beza,’ said the sub-prior, 
smilmg ; but I hate^ the judgment that, like the flesh-fly, 
skims oysr ^whatever is sound, to detect and settle upon some 
spot wmch IS tainted. But to the purpose. If I conduct thee 
or send thee a prisoner to St. Mary’s, thou art to-night a 
tenant of the dungeon, to-morrow a burden to the gibbet-tree. 

4-1. '^ go hence at large, I were thereby wronging 

e tloiy Ohurch, and breaking mine own solemn vow. Other 
be adopted in the_ capital, > or better times may 
P y ensue. Wilt thou remain a true prisoner upon thy 
or no rescue, as is the phrase amongst the warriors 
dn 'u. solemnly promise that thou ivilt 

tb/o’nw j “y summons thou wilt present thyself before 
s&W .r'l “d that thou wUt not 

Wilt fii ^^^^p.^-bove a quarter of a mile in any direction 1 
the ine thy word for this ,? and such is 

ust which I repose in thy good faith, that thou shalt 
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remain here unharmed and unsecured, a xmsoner at large, sub- 
ject onl}* to aj)pear before our court when called upou.’ 

The preacher paused. ‘ I am unwilling,’ he said, ‘ to fetter 
my native liberty b}’' au}’^ self-adojited engagement. But I am 
already in your jiower, and 5-011 may bind me to my answer. 
By such promise, to abide within a certain limit and to appear 
when called upon, I renounce not an}' liberty which I at present 
possess and am free to exercise ; but, on the contrary, being in 
bonds, and at 3'our mere}', I acquire thereby a libert}' which I 
at present possess not. I will therefore accept of thy proffer, 
as what is courteously offered on thy part, and may be honour- 
abl}' accepted on mine.’ 

‘Stay yet,’ said the sub-prior, ‘one important part of thy 
engagement is forgotten ; thou art farther to promise^ that, 
while thus left at libert}', thou wilt not preach or teach, directly 
or indireetl}', any of those pestilent heresies by which so many 
souls have been in this our daj' won over from the kingdom of 
hght to the kingdom of darkness.’ 

‘There we break off our treat}',’ said Warden, firmly. ‘Woe 
I preach not the Gospel !’ 

, The sub-prior’s countenance became clouded, and he again 
paced the apartment, and muttered, ‘ A plague upon the self- 
^led fool ! ’ then stopped short in his walk, and proceeded in 
his argument. ‘Why, by thine own reasoning, Henry, thy 
refusal here is but peevish obstinacy. It is in my power to 
place you where your preaching can reach no human ear; in 
promising therefore to abstain from' it, you grant nothing which 
bave it in your power to refuse.’ 

. ^ow not that,’ replied Henry Warden; ‘thou mayest 
mdeed cast me into a dungeon, but can I foretell that, my 
M^ter hath not task-work for me to perform even in that 
dreary mansion 1 The chains of saints have, ere now, been the 
mea:^ of broking the bonds of Satan. In a prison, holy Paul 
round ^ the jailor whom he brought to believe the word of 
salvrtion, he and all his house.’ 

, . „ said the sub-prior, in a tone betwixt anger and scorn, 
yourself -with the blessed Apostle, it were time 
we had done ; prepare to endure what thy folly, as well as thy 

him, soldier.’ 

VVith^^oud submission to his fate, and regarding the sub- 
pnor mth something which almost amounted to a smile of 

placed his arms so that the bonds 
could he again fastened round him. 
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‘Spare me not/ lie said to Christie; for even tliat ruffian 
hesitated to dravr the cord straitly. 

The sub-prior, meanwhile, looked at him from under his 
cowl, which he had drarni over his head, and partly over, his 
face, as if he wished to shade his own emotions. They were 
those of a huntsman within point-blank shot of a noble stag, 
who is yet too much struck with his majesty of front and of 
antler to take aim at him. They were those of a fowler, who, 
levelling his gun at a magnificent eagle, is yet reluctant to use 
his advantage when he sees the noble sovereign of the birds 
pruning himself in proud defiance of whatever may be at- 
tempted against him. The heart of the sub-prior, bigoted as 
he was, relented, and he doubted if he ought to purchase, by a 
rigorous discharge of what he deemed his duty, the remorse he 
might afterwards feel for the death of one so nobly independent 
in thought and character, the friend, besides, of his own happiest 
years, during which they had, side by side, striven in the noble 
race of knowledge, and indulged their intervals of repose in the 
lighter studies of classical and general letters. 

The sub-prior’s hand pressed his half-o’ershadowed cheek, 
and his eye, more completely obscured, was bent on the ground, 
as if to hide the workings of his relenting nature. 

‘"Were but Edward safe from the infection,’ he thought to 
himself — ‘ Edward, whose eager and enthusiastic mind presses 
forward in the chase of all that hath even the shadow of knowl- 
edge, I might trust this enthusiast with the women, after due 
caution to them that they cannot, without guilt, attend to his 
reveries.’ 

As the sub-prior revolved these thoughts, and delayed the 
definitive order which was to determine the fate of the prisoner, 
a_ sudden noise at the entrance of the tower diverted his atten- 
tion for an instant ; and, his cheek and brow inflamed with aU the 
glow of heat and determination, Edward Glendinning rushed 
into the room. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


Then in my gown of sober grey 

Along the mountain path I ’ll wander. 

And wind m}* solitaiy way 
To the sad shrine that courts me yonder. 

There, in the calm monastic shade, 

All injuries nia}- be forgiven ; 

And there for thee, obdurate maid, 

My orisons shall rise to heaven. 

The Cruel Lady of the Mountains. 


T he first TTords tvliich Edward uttered were — ‘ My 
brother is safe, reverend father — he is safe, thank 
God, and lives 1 There is not in Corrie-nan-Shian a 
grave, nor a vestige of a grave. The turf around the foun- 
tain has neither been disturbed by pick-axe, spade, nor mattock 
since the deer’s-hair first sprang there. He lives as surely as I 
live ! ’ 

The earnestness of the youth — the vivacity with which he 
looked and moved — the springy stej), outstretched hand, and 
ardent eye, reminded Henry Warden of Halbert, so lately his 
guide. The brothers had indeed a strong family resemblance, 
though Halbert was far more athletic and active in his person, 
taller and better knit in the limbs, and though Edward had, on 
ordinary occasions, a look of more habitual acuteness and more 
profound reflection. The preacher was interested as well as the 
sub-prior. 

‘ Of whom do you speak, my son ? ’ he said, in a tone as 
unconcemed^ as jf his own fete had not been at the same in- 
sfent trembling in the balance, and as if a dungeon and death 

did not appear to be his instant doom ‘ of whom, I say, 

speak you? If of a youth -somewhat older than you seem to 
be, brown-haired, open-featured,' taller and stronger than you 
appear, yet having much of the same air, and of the same tone 
of voice — ;if such a one is the brother whom you seek, it may 
be I can tell you news of him.’ 
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‘ Speak, then, for Heavell^s sake,’ said Edward ; ‘ life or death 

lies on thy tongue.’ ^ j • i 

The sub-prior joined eagerly in the same request, and, "with- 
out waiting to be urged, the preacher gave a minute account 
of the circumstances under w'hich he met the elder Glendinning, 
with so exact a description of his person that there remained 
no doubt as to his identity. When he mentiojicfl that Halbert 
Glendinning had conducted him to the dell, in wliich they found 
the grass bloody, and a grave newly closed, and_ told how the 
youth accused himself of the slaughter of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
the sub-prior looked on Edward ivith astonishment. 

‘ Didst thou not say, even now,’ he said, ‘ that there was no 
vestige of a grave in that spot V 

‘No more vestige of the earth having been removed than if 
the turf had grown there since the days of Adam,’ replied 
Edward Glendinning. ‘ It is true,’ he added, ‘ that the adjacent 
grass was trampled and bloody.’ 

‘These are delusions of the Enemy,’ said the sub-prior, 
crossing himself. ‘ Christian men may no longer doubt of it.’ 

‘ But an it be so,’ said Warden, ‘ Christian men might better 
guard themselves by the sword of prayer than by the idle form 
of a cabalistical spell.’ 

‘ The badge of our salvation,’ said the sub-prior, ‘ cannot be 
so termed : the sign of the cross disarmeth aU evil spirits.’ 

‘Ay,’ answered Henry Warden, apt and armed for contro- 
versy, ‘but it should be borne in the heart, not scored with the 
fingers in the air. That very impassive air, through which 
your hand passes, shall as soon bear the imprint of your action 
as the external action shall avail the fond bigot who substitutes 
vain motions of the body, idle genuflections and signs of the 
cross, for the living and heart-bom duties of faith and good 
works.’ 

‘ I pity thee,’ said the sub-prior, as actively ready for polem- 
ics as himself — ‘ I pity thee, Henry, and reply not to thee. 
Thou mayest as well winnow forth and measure the ocean with 
a sieve as mete out the power of holy words, deeds, and signs 
by the erring gage of thine own reason.’ 

‘ Not by mine own reason would I mete them,’ said Warden ; 
‘but by His Holy Word, that .unfading and unerring lamp of 
our paths, compared to which human reason is but as a glim- 
mering and fading taper, and your boasted tradition, only a 
misleading _ wild-foe. Show me your Scripture warrant for 
ascribing virtue to such vain signs and motions.’ 
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‘I offered tliee a fair field of debate/ said the sub-prior, 
‘■which thou didst refuse. I not at present resume the 
contro'V'ersy/ 

‘Were these my last accents,’ said the Reformer, ‘and were 
they uttered at the stake, half-choked %Tith smoke, and as the 
fagots kindled into a blaze around m^ ^vith that last utter- 
ance I 'a'ould testify against the superstitious devices pf Rome.’ 

The sub-prior suppressed with pain the controversial answer 
which arose to his lips, and turning to Edward Glendinning, 
he said, ‘ There could be now no doubt that his mother ought 
presently to be infonned that her son lived.’ 

^ ‘I told you that two hours since,’ said Christie of the Glint- 
hill, ‘ an you Svould have believed me. But it seems you are 
more ■svilling to take the word of an old CTey sorner, whose 
life has been spent in pattering heresy, than mine, though 
I never rode a foray in my life without duly sajung my 
paternoster.’ 

‘ Go, then,’ said Father Eustace “to Edward ; ‘ let thy sorrow- 
ing mother know that her son is restored to her from the 
gra-ve, like the child of the widow of Zarephath ", at the inter- 
cession,’ he added, looldng at Henry Warden, ‘of the blessed- 
saint whom I invoked in his behalf.’ 

‘Deceived thyself,’ ^id Warden, instantly, ‘thou art a de- 
ceiver of others. It was no dead man, no creature of clay, 
whom the blessed Tishbite invoked, when, stung by the re- 
proach of the Shunammite woman, he prayed that her sons 
soul might come into him again.’ 

‘ It was by his intercession, however,’ repeated the sub-pnor • 

‘ for what says the Vulgate 1 Thus it is -written: “ Et exaudivit 
Dominus mcem Helie ; et reversa est anima pueri intra eum, et 
remwW ; and thickest thou the intercession of a glorified 
saint is more feeble than when he walfe on earth, shrouded in 
a tabernacle of clay, and seeing but with the eye of flesh 1 ’ 

During this controversy, Edward Glendinning appeared rest- 
less and impatient, agitated by some strong internal feeling, 
but -whether of joy, gnef, or expectation his countenance did 
not e:^ressly (mcmre. He took now the unusual freedom to 
break in upon the discourse of the sub -prior, who, notwithstand- 
ing his rescnution to the contrary, was ob-viously kindling^ in 
the spirit 01 controversy, which Edward diverted by conjuring 
liis reverence to allow him to speak a few words -with him in 
private. 

‘ Remove the prisoner,’ said the sub-prior to Christie y ‘ look 
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to him carefully that he escape not ; hut for thy life do him no 
injury.’ 

His commands being obeyed, Edward and the monlc were 
left alone, when the sub-prior thus addressed him : 

‘What hath come over thee, Edward, that thy eye Idndles 
so wildly, and thy cheek is thus changing from scarlet to 
pale? Why didst thou break in so hastily and unadvisedly 
upon the argument with which I was prostrating yonder here- 
tic ? And wherefore dost thou not tell thy mother that her 
son is restored to her by the intercession, as Holy Church 
well warrants us to believe, of blessed St. Benedict, the patron 
of our order? For if ever my prayers were x>ot forth to him 
with zeal, it hath been in behalf of this house, and thine eyes 
have seen the result ; go tell it to thy mother.’ 

‘I must tell her then,’ said Edward, ‘that if she has re- 
gained one son, another is lost to her.’ 

‘ What meanest thou, Edward ? what language is this ? ’ said 
the sub-prior. 

‘Father,’ said the youth, kneeling down to him,^ ‘my sin 
and my shame shall be told thee, and thou shaft witness my 
penance with thine own eyes.’ 

‘ I comprehend thee not,’ said the sub-prior. ‘ What canst 
thou have done to deserve such self-accusation ? Hast thou too 
listened/ he added, knitting his brows, ‘ to the demon of heresy, 
ever most effectual tempter of those who, like yonder unhappy 
man, are distinguished by their love of knowledge ? ’ 

‘I am guiltless in that matter,’ answered Glendinning, ‘nor 
have presumed to think otherwise than thou, my kind father, 
hast "taught me, and than the church allows.’ 

' ‘^d what is it then, my son,’ said the sub-prior, Idndly, 
‘"which thus afflicts thy conscience? Speak it to me, that I 
may answer thee in the words of comfort ; for the church’s 
mercy is great to those obedient children who doubt not her. 
power.’ 

My confession "will require her mercy,’ replied Edward. ‘ My 
brother Halbert, so kind, so brave, so gentle, who spoke not, 
•thought not, acted not but in love to me, whose hand had aided 
me in every difficulty, whose eye watched 'over me like the 
6^ol® s over her nestlings, when they prove their first flight from 
the eyrie-— this brother, so kind, so^ gently affectionate, — ! 
heard of his sudden - — his bloody — his "violent death, and I re- 
joic^; I heard of his unexpected restoration, and I sorrowed ! ’ 
Edward, said the &ther, ‘ thou art beside thyself ; what 
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coyJd urge tliee to sucli odious ingratitude 1 In j^our hur^ of 
^irits you have mistaken the confused tenor of your feelings. 
(to, my son, pray and compose thy mind ; ve viU speak of 
this another time.’ 

‘iS^'o, father — no, ’.said Edvrar^ vehemently, ‘nov or never! 
I viU find the means to tame this rebellious heart of mine, or 
I vrill tear it out of my bosom. ^listake its passions ! _ No, 
father, grief can ill he mistaken for joy. All vrept, all shrieked 
around me — my mother — the menials — she too, the cause of 
my crime — all vrept ; and I — I could hardly disguise my hratel 
and imsane joy under the api3eaTance of revenge. “ Brother,” I 
said, “ I cannot give thee tears, but I AviU give thee blood.” Yes, 
father, as I counted hour after hour, while I kept watch upon 
the English prisoner, and said, “ I am an hour nearer to hope 
and to happiness ” ’ 

‘I understand thee not, Edward,’ said the monk, ‘nor C 2 .n I 
conceive in what way thy brother’s supposed murder should 
have affected thee with such unnatural joy. Surely the sordid 
desire to succeed him in his small possessions y ’ 

‘Perish the paltrj’’ trash!’ said Edward, with the same 
emotion. ‘ No, father, it was rivalry — it was jealous rage it 
was the love of Mary Avenel, that rendered me the unnatural 
wretch I confess myself ! ’ 

‘Of Mary Avenel!’ said the priest — ‘of a lady so mgh 
above either of you in name and in rank 1 How dared Hal- 
bert — how dared you, to presume to lift your eye to her but 
in honour and respect, as a superior of another degree firom 
yours ? ’ . 

‘ When did love wait for the sanction of heraldry ? ’ replied 
Edward ; ‘ and in what but a line of dead ancestors was Mar^ 
our mother’s guest and foster-child, different from us, with 
whom she was brought up 1 Enough, we loved — we both loved 
her ! But the passion of Halbert was requited. He knew it 
not, he saw it not j but I was sharp er-eyecL- I saw that, even 
when I was more approved. Halbert was more beloved. With 
me she would sit for hours at our common task, with the cold 
simplic% and indifference of a sister, but with Halbert she 
trusted not herself. She changed colour, she was fluttered 
when he approached her ; and when he left her she was sad, 
pensive, and solitary. I bore all this — I saw my rival’s ad- 
vancing progress in her affections — I bore it, father, and yet I 
hated him not — I could not hate him ! ’ 

‘And well for thee that thou didst not,’ said the father; 
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‘ wild and headstrong as thou art, wouldst thou hate thy brother 
for partaking in thine own folly 1 ’ 

. ‘ Father/ replied Edward, ‘the world esteems thee wise, and 
holds thy knowledge of manldnd high ; hut thy question shows 
that thou hast never loved. It was by an effort that I saved 
myself from hating my land and affectionate brother, w’ho, all 
misuspicious of my rivalry, was peiqjetuaUy loading me with 
kindness. Nay, there w’ere moods of my mind in which I could 
return that kindness for a time with energetic euthusiasm. 
Never did I feel this so strongly as on the night which parted 
us. But I could not help rejoicing when he was swept from 
my path; could not help sorrowing when he was again re- 
stored to he a stumbling-block in my paths.’ 

‘ May God he gracious to thee, mj'^ son ! ’ said the monk ; 
‘ this is an awful state of mind. Even in such evil mood did 
the first murderer rise up against his brother, because Abel’s 
was the more acceptable sacrifice.’ 

‘ I will wrestle with the demon which has haunted me, father,’ 
replied the youth, firmly — ‘ I will wrestle with him, and I will 
subdue him. But first I must remove from the scenes which 
are to follow here. I cannot endure that I should see Mary 
Avenel’s eyes again flash with joy at the restoration of her lover. 
It were a sight to make indeed a second Cain of me ! My fierce, 
turbid, and transitory joy discharged itself in a thirst to com- 
mit homicide, and how can I e,stimate the frenzy of my despair ? ’ 

‘ Madman ! ’ said the suh-prior, ‘ at what dreadful crime does 
thy fury drive V • 

‘My lot is determined, father,’ said Edward, in a resolute 
tone ; ‘ I will embrace the spiritual state which 3 mu have so oft 
recommended. _ It is my pui^ose to return with jmu to St. 
Mary’s, and, with the permission of the Holy Virgin and of St. 
Benedict, to offer my profession to the abbot.’ 

‘Not now, my son,’ said the suh-prior — ‘not in this dis- 
temperature of mind. The wise and good accept not gifts which 
are made in heat of blood, and which may he after repented of ; 
and shall we make our offerings to wisdom and to goodness 
itself with less of solemn resolution and deep devotion of mind 
than is necessarj’- to make them acceptable to our own frail 
companions in this valley of darkness ? This I say to thee, my 
son, not as meaning to deter thee from the good path thou art 
now inclined to prefer, hut that thou mayest make thy vocation 
and thine election sure.’ 

‘Tffiere are actions, father,’ returned Edward, ‘which brook 
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no delay, and tliis is one. It must be done tbis very ?ioio, or 
it may never be done. Let me go vritb you ; let me not behold 
the return of Halbert into tbis bouse- Shame, and the sense of 
the injustice I have already done him, Avill join vitb these 
dreadful passions v’bicli urge me to do him 3'et farther vrrong. 
Let me then go vith i'ou.’ 

‘With me, my son,' said the sub-prior, ‘thou shaft surely go ; 
hut our rule, as Aveil as reason and good order, require that you 
should dweE a space vrith us as a probationer, or novice, before 
taking upon thee those final vows which, sequestering thee 
for ever firom the world, dedicate thee to the sendee of Heavem 
‘ And when shaU we set forth, father?’ said the youth, &s 
eagerly as if the joumej'^ which he was now undertaking led to 
the pleasures of a summer holiday. _ _ 

‘ Even now, if thou wilt,’ said the sub -prior, yielding to nis 
impetuosity ; ‘ go, then, and command them to prepare for our 
departure. Yet stay,’ he said, as Edward, with all the awakened 
enthusiasm of his character, hastened irom his presence, ‘ come 
hither, my son^ and kneel down.’ , 

Edward obeyed, and kneeled down before him. jNotwitn- 
standing his slight figure and thin features, the suh-pnor could, 
fi'om the energj’’ of his tone and the earnestness of his dev(^wnal 
maimer, impress his pupils and his penitents with no ordinary 
feelings of personal reverence. His heart always was, as well as 
seemed to be, in the duly which he was immediately perfomung ; 
^d the spiritual guide who thus shows a deep conviction of the 
importance of his ofiice seldom fails to impress a similar feeling 
upon his hearers. Upon such occasions as the present his puny 
body seemed to assume more majestic stature; his spare and 
emaciated countenance bore a bolder, loftier, and more com- 
manding port ; his voice, alwa3^s beautiful, trembled as 
ing under the immediate impulse of the Pivinit}'^ ; and his 
whole demeanour seemed to bespeak, not the mere ordinary 
man, but the organ of the church, in which she had vested 
her high power for delivering sinners fi’om their load ot 
iniquity. 

_ ‘ Hast thou, my fair son,’ said he, ‘ faithfidly recounted the 
circumstances winch have thus suddenly determined thee to a 
religious life ? ’ 

‘ The sins I have confessed, my father,’ answered Edward ; 
‘but I have not yet told of a strange appearance which, 
acting in my mind, hath, I think, aided to determine my 
resolution. 
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‘ Tell it, tlien, now/ returned tlie sub-prior ; ‘ it is thy duty 
to leave me iminstructed in nought, so that thereby I may 
understand the temptation that besets thee/ 

‘I tell it with unwillingness,’ said Edward; ‘for althougli, 
God wot; I speak but the mere truth, yet even while my tongue 
speaks it as truth, my own ears receive it as fable.’ 

‘Yet say the whole,’ said Father Eustace; ‘neither fear 
rebuke from me, seeing I may know reasons for receiving as 
true that which others might regard as fabulous.’ 

‘Know, then, father,’ replied Edward, ‘that betwixt hope 
and despair — and, Heavens ! what a hope ! — the hope to find 
the corpse mangled and crushed hastity in amongst the bloody 
clay which the foot of the scornful victor had trod dovui upon 
my good, my gentle, my courageous brother — I sped to the 
glen called Corrie-nan-Shian ; but, as your reverence has been 
already informed, neither the grave, which my unhallowed 
Avishes had, in spite of my better self, longed to see, nor any 
appearance of the earth having been opened, was visible in the 
solitary spot where Martin had, at morning yesterday, seen the 
fatal hiUock. You know our dalesmen, father. The place hath 
an evil name, and this deception of the sight inclined them to 
leave it. My companions became affrighted, and hastened down 
the glen as men caught in trespass. My hopes were too much 
blighted, my mind too much agitated, to fear either the living 
or the dead. I descended the glen more slowly than they, often 
looking back, and not ill pleased with the poltroonery of my 
companions, which left me to my own perplexed and moody 
humour, and induced them to hasten into the broader dale. 
They were already out of sight and lost amongst the windings 
of the glen, when, looking back, I saw a female form standing 
beside the fountain — — ’ 

‘ How, my fair son 1 ’ said the sub-prior, ‘ beware you jest not 
with your present situation ! ’ 

‘ I jest not, father,’ answered the youth ; ‘ it may be I shall 
never jest again ~ surely not for many a day. I saw, I say, the 
form of a female clad in white, as the spirit which haunts 
the house of Avenel is supposed to be. Believe me, my father, 
for, by Heaven and earth, I say nought but what I saw with 
these eyes ! ’ 

‘I beheve thee, my son,’ said the monk; ‘proceed in thy 
strange story.’ 

‘ The apparition,’ said Edward Glendinning, ‘ sung, and thus 
ran her lay ; for, strange as it may seem to you, her words abide 
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been sung to me from infancy 

“Thou who seek’st my fountain lone, 

With thoughts and hopes thou dar’st not own ; 

Whose heart within leap'd wildly glad 
When most his brow seem’d dark and sad ; 

Hie thee back, thou find'st not here 
Corpse or coffin, grave or bier. 

The dead alive is gone and fled ; 

Go thou, and Join the living dead ! 


The living dead, whose sober brow 
Wt shrouds such thoughts as thou hast now, 
^Vnose hearts within are seldom cured 
Of passions by their vows abjured ; ' 

Where, under sad and solemn show, 

Vain hopes are nursed, wild wishes glow. 
Seek the convent’s vaulted room. 

Prayer and vigil be th3’' doom ; 

Doff the green, and don the grey, 

To the cloister hence away ! 


mo iay, said the sub-prior, ‘and chanted, I fear 

ina+io ^ bave power to turn the mach- 

mo o Saten to ^ shame. Edward, thou shalt go "with 
Inno. shalt prove the life fox which I have 

frombr fitted: thou shalt aid, my son, this 
® j b) sustain the Holy Ark, which hold 

TVilf press rashly forward to touch and to profane. 

Wilt thou not first see thy mother r ' . , 

Edward, hastily; "‘I will risk 
Moitt’ ^ be purpose of my heart. From St. 
if V learn my destination — aU of them shall learn 

brothp^— — W restored and happy 
thp wnrifi + shall all know that Edward lives no longer 'to 
nppf? fn ^ ^ ^beir happiness. Mary shall no longer 

I am Tiirrb her looks and expressions to coldness because 

1 a,m^mgh. ^ She shaU no longer-— ’ 

lonlrin^^bo’i ,^be suh-prior, interrupting him, ‘it is not by 
we fit^onr^plv ^unities and vexations of this world that , 
it. Go frpf nnr ^^® ^^®barge of duties which are not of 
gether I^U tppnW?^ r^dy, and, as we descend the glen to- 
and wise men^ %ongIj which the fathers 

concert suffering into 
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NoWj on my faith, this gear is all entangled, 

Like to the yarn-clue of the drowsy knitter, 

Dragg’d by the frolic kitten through the cabin. 

While the good dame sits nodding o’er the fire ! 

Masters, attend ; 't will crave some skill to clear it. 

Old Play. 

E dward, with the speed of one who douhts the steadi- 
ness of his own resolution, hastened to prepare the 
horses for their departure, and at the same time thanked 
and dismissed the neighbours who had come to his assistance, 
and who were not a little surprised both at the suddenness of 
his proposed departure and at the turn affairs had taken. ^ 
‘Here’s cold hospitality,’ quoth Dan of the Howlethirst to 
his comrades ; ‘ I trow the Glendinnings may die and come alive 
right oft ere I put foot in stirrup again for the matter.’ 

Martin soothed them by placing food and liquor before them. 
They ate sullenly, however, and departed in had humour. 

The joyful news that Halbert Glendinning lived was quicHy 
communicated through the sorrowing family. The mother wept 
and thanked Heaven alternately ; until, her habits of domestic 
economy awakening as her feelings became calmer, she ob- 
served, ‘It would be an unco task to mend the yetts, and 
what were they to do while they were broken in that fashion ? 
At open doors dogs come in.’ 

Tibb remarked, ‘She aye thought Halbert was ower gleg 
at his weapon to he killed sae easily by ony Sir Piercie of them 
a’. They might say of these Southrons as they liked ; but they 
had not the pith and wind of a canny Scot when it came to 
close grips.’ 

On Mary Avenel the impression was inconceivably deeper. 
She had but newly learned to pray, and it seemed to her that 
her prayers had been instantly answered : that the compassion 
df Heaven, which she had learned to implore in the words of 
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Scripture, had descended upon her after a manner almost 
miraculous, and recalled the dead from the grave at the sound 
other lamentations. Theresas a dangerous degree of enthusi- 
asm in this strain of feeling, hut it originated in the purest 
devotion. 

A silken and embroidered muffler, one of the few articles of 
more costly attire which she possessed, was devoted to the pur- 
pose of wrapping up and concealing the sacred volume, ^yhich 
henceforth she was to regard as her chiefest treasure, lamenting 
only that, for want of a fitting interpreter, much must remain 
to her a hook closed and a fountain sealed. She was^ unaware 
of the yet greater danger she incurred, of putting an imperfect 
of even false sense upon some of the doctrines which appeared 
most comprehensible. But Heaven had provided against both 
these hazards. 

While Edward was preparing the horses, Christie of the 
Clinthill again solicited his orders respecting the Reformed 
preacher, Henry Warden, and again the worthy monk laboured 
to reconcile in his own mind the compassion and esteem which, 
almost in spite of him, he could not help feeling for his former 
companion with the duty which he owed to the church. The 
unexpected resolution of Edward had removed, he thought, the 
chief objection to his being left at Glendearg. ^ 

‘If r carry this Wellwood, or Warden, to the monastery, he 
thought, ‘ he must die — die in his heresy — perish body and 
soul. And though such a measure was once thought advisable, 
|x) strike terror into the heretics, yet such is now their dailj^ 
increasing strength that it may rather rouse them to fury and 
to revenge. True, he refuses to pledge himself to abstain from 
sowing his tares among the wheat ; but the ground here is too 
barren to receive them. I fear not his mafflng impression on 
these poor women, the vassals of the church, and bred up m 
due obedience to her behests. The keen, searching, inquiring, 
and bold disposition of Edward might have afforded fuel to the 
fire ; but that is removed, and there is nothing left which the 
flame may catch to. Thus shall he have no power to spread 
his evil doctrines _ abroad, and yet his life .shall be preserved, 
and it may be his soul rescued as a prey from the fowler s 
net. I vdll myself contend with him in argument ; for when 
we studied in common I yielded not to him, and .surely the 
cause for which I struggle ndll support me, were I yet more 
weak than 1 deem myself. Were this man reclaimed from 
his errors, an hundred-fold more advantage would arise to the 
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cliurch from his spiritual regeneration than from his temporal 
death,’ 

Having finished these meditations, in which there was at 
once goodness of disposition and narrowness of principle, a 
considerable portion of self-opinion, and no small degree of 
self-delusion, the suh-prior commanded the prisoner to he 
brought into his presence. 

‘ Henry,’ he said, ‘ whatever a rigid sense of duty may de- 
mand of me, ancient fiiendship' and Christian compassion for- 
bid me to lead thee to assured death. Thou wert wont to he 
generous, though stern and stubborn in thy resolves; let not 
thy sense of what thine o^vn thoughts term duty draw thee 
farther than mine have done. Remember, that every sheep 
whom thou shalt here lead astray from the fold will be de- 
manded in time and through eternity of him who hath left 
thee the liberty of doing such evil. I ask no engagement of 
thee, save that thou remain a prisoner on thy word at this 
tower, and wilt appear when summoned.’ 

‘ Thou hast found an invention to bind my hands,’ replied 
the preacher, ‘more sure than would have been the heaviest 
shackles in the prison of thy convent. I will not rashly do 
what may endanger thee with thy unhappy superiors, and I 
win be the more cautious because, if we had farther opportunity 
of conference, I trust thine own soul may yet be rescued as a 
brand from the burning, and that, casting from thee the livery 
of Anti-Christ, that trader in human sins and human souls, I 
may yet assist thee to lay hold on the Rock of Ages.’ 

The sub-prior heard the sentiment, so similar to that which 
had occurred to himself, with the . same kindly feelings with 
which the game-cock hears and replies to the challenge of his 
rival. 

‘I bless God and Our Lady,’ said he, drawing himself up, 
‘that my faith is already anchored on that Rock on which 
St. Peter founded his church.’ 

‘It is a perversion of the text,’ said the eager Henry 
"Warden, ‘grounded on a vain play upon words — a most idle 
paronomasia.’ 

The controversy would have been rekindled, and in aU prob- 
ability — for what can ensure the good temper and moderation 
of polemics 1 -—might have ended in the preacher’s' being trans- 
ported a captive to the monastery, had not Christie of the Clint- 
hill observed that it was growing late, and that he, having to 
descend the glen, which had no good reputation, cared not 
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greatly for travelling there after sunset. The suh-prior, there- 
fore, stifled his desire of argument, and again telling the preacher 
that he trusted to his gratitude and generosity, he bade him 
farewell. 

‘Be assured, my old friend,’ replied Warden, ‘that no •will- 
ing act of mine shall be to thy prejudice. But if ray Master 
shall place work before me, 1 must obey God rather than man.’ 

These two men, both excellent from natural disposition and 
acquired knowledge, had more points of similarity than they 
themselves would have admitted. In truth, the chief distinc- 
tion bet'wixt them was that the Catholic, defending a religion 
which afforded little interest to the feelings, had, in ms devotion 
to the cause he espoused, more of the head than of the heart, 
and was politic, cautious, and artful; while the Protestant, 
acting under the strong impulse of more lately adopted con- 
■viction, and feeling, as he justly might, a more animated con- 
fidence in his cause, was enthusiastic, eager, and precipitate in 
his desire to advance it. The priest would have been contented 
to defend, the xueacher aspired to conquer ; and, of course, the 
impulse by which the latter was governed was more active and 
more decisive. They could not part frrom each other ■without a 
second pressure of hands, and each looked in the face of his old 
companion, as he bade him adieu, with a conntenance strongly 
expressive of sorrow, affection, and pity. , , . 

Father Eustace then explained briefly to Dame Glendinnmg 
that this person was to be her guest for some days, forbidding 
her and her whole household, under high spiritual censures, to 
hold any conversation -with him on religious subjects, but com- 
manding her to attend to his wants in all other particulars. 

‘May Our Lady forgive me, reverend father,’ said Dame 
Glendinning, somewhat dismayed at this intelligence, ‘but I 
must needs say that ower mony guests have been the ruin of 
mony a house, and I trow they will bring do'wn Glendearg. 
First came the Lady of Avenel — her soiil be at rest ! — she 
meant nae ill, but she brought with her as mony bogles and 
fairies as hae kept the house in care ever since, sae that we 
have been living as it were in a dream. And then came that 
English knight, if it please you, and if he hasna killed my son 
outright, he has chased him aff the gate, and it may be lang 
eneugh ere I see him again — forbye toe damage done to outer 
door and iniiGr door, ^ And now your rovoronco lias ms 
toe charge of a heretic, who, it is like, may bring the great 
homed devil himself doivn upon us all ; and they say that it is 
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.neither door nor window will serve him, but he will take away 
the side of the auld tower along with him. Ncverthelcs.s, 
reverend father, your pleasure is doubtless to be done to our 
power.’ 

‘ Go to, woman,’ said the sub-prior ; ‘ send for workmen from 
the clachan, and let them charge the exi)ense of their repairs 
to the community, and I will give the treasurer warrant to 
allow them. Moreover, in settling the rental-mails and feu- 
duties, thou shalt have allowance for the trouble and charges 
to which thou art now put ; and I will cause strict search to be 
made after thy son.’ 

^ The dame courtesied deep and low at each favourable expres- 
sion ; and when the sub-prior had done speaking, she added her 
farther hope, that the sub-prior would hold some communing 
with her gossip the miller concerning the fate of his daughter, 
and expound to liim that the chance had by no means happened 
through any negligence on her part. 

‘ I sair doubt me, father,’ she said, ‘ whether ]\'l3'sie finds her 
way back to the mill in a hurr }’' ; but it was all her father’s 
own fault that let her run lamping about the country, riding 
on bare-backed naigs, and never settling to do a turn of wark 
mthin doors, unless it were to dress dainties at dinner-time for 
ms ain kyte.’ 

•D ‘ dame, of another matter of urgency,’ said 

r ather Eustace ; ‘ and, God Imows, too many of them press on 
me at tms moment. This English Imight must be sought out, 
^d e^lanation given to him of these most strange chances. 
The giddy girl must also be recovered. If she hath sujBTered in 
reputation by this unhappy mistake, I will not hold myself 
innocent of the disgrace. Yet how to find them out I know not.’ 

So please you,’ said Christie of the Clintliill, ‘ I am willing ’ 
TO take the chase, and bring them back by fair means or foul ; 

f'bough you have always looked as black as night at me, 
whenever we have forgathered, yet I have not forgotten that, 
had it not been for you, “ my neck would have kend the weight 
01 my four quarters.” If any man can track the tread of them, 

1 wiU say m the face of both Merse and Teviotdale, and take 
+ boot, I am that man. But first I have matters 

treat of on my master’s score, if you wiU permit me to ride 
down the glen with you.’ 

Nay, but, my ^end,’ said the sub-prior, ‘thou shouldst 
remember 1 have but slender cause to trust thee for a com- 
]ianion through a place so solitary.’ 
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‘ Tush ! fush I ’ said the jach-inan, ‘ fear me not ; I had the 
■worst too surely to begin that sport again. Besides, have I not 
said a dozen of times I owe you a life ? and when I owe a man 
either a good turn or a bad I never fail to pay it sooner or 
later, ^yloreover, beshrew me if I care to go alone down the 
glen, or even with my troojiers, who are, ever}’’ loon of them, as 
inuch devil’s bairns as myself ; where;is, if your reverence, since 
that IS the word, take beads and psalter, and I come along with 
jack and spear, yon \Yill make the devils take the air, and I will 
mfme all human enemies take the earth.’ 

Edward here entered, and told his , reverence that his horse 
■was prepared. At this instant his eye caught his mother’s, and 
the resolution which he had so strongly formed ivas staggered 
wlmn he recollected the necessity of bidding her farewell. The 
sub-prior pw^ his embarrassment, and came to his relief. 

l)ame,’ said he, ‘ I forgot to mention that your son Edward 

goes with me to St. Clary’s, and "will not return for two or three 
days.’ , 

’ll he wishing to help him to recover his brother 1 May 
saints reward your kindness ! ’ 

The sub-prior returned the benediction, which, in this instance, 
he had not very well deseiwed, and he and Edward set forth on 
their route. They were presently foUow’ed by Christie, who 
with his followers at such a speedy pace as intimated 
sufficiently that his ■wish to obtain spiritual convoy through the 
glen was extremely, sincere. He had, however, other matters 
to stimulate his speed, for he was desirous to communicate to 
^ message from his master Julian, connected “with 
the delivery of the prisoner Warden j and haidug requested the 
^b-pnor to ride with him a few yards before Edward and_ the 
• ■proopers of his o’wn party, he thus addressed him, sometimes 
interrupting his discourse in a manner testifying that his fear 
01 OTperna’bural beings was not altogether lulled to rest by his 
sanctity of his fellow-traveller. 

My master,’ said the rider, ‘deemed he had sent you an 
accepteme gift in that old heretic preacher ; but it seems, from 
the slight care you have taken of him, that you make small 
account of the boon.’ ■ 


Nay, said the sub-prior, ‘ do not thus iudge of it. The 

v’ higbly'of the service, and will reward 
rt to thy master m goodly fashion. But this man and I are old 

p ^ ^ bring him back from the paths of 
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‘ Nay/ said the moss-trooper, ‘ when I saw you shake hands 
at the beginning, I counted that yon would fight it all out in 
love and honour, and that there would be no extrenio dealings 
betwLxt ye ; however, it is all one to my master. St. Mary I 
what call you yon, sir monk?’ 

‘ The branch of a willow streaming across the path betwixt 
us and the sky.’ 

‘Beshrew me,’ said Christie, ‘if it looked not like a man’.s 
hand holding a sword. But touching my master, he, like a 
prudent man, hath kept hiin.«elf aloof in these broken times, 
until he could see with precision what footing he was to stand 
upon. Bight tempting offers he hath had from the Jjonls of 
Congregation, whom you call heretics ; and at one time he was 
minded, to be plain with 3mu, to have taken their wa}' ; for he 
was assured that the Lord James ^ was coming this road at the 
li^d of a round body of cavalrj'. And accordingl}^ Lord James 
did so far reckon upon him that he sent this man Warden, 
or whatsoever be his name, to my master’s protection, as an 
assured friend; and, moreover, wdth tidings that he himself was 
marching hitherward at the head of a strong body of horse.’ 

‘ Now, Our Lady forefend ! ’ said the sub-prior. 

‘ Amen ! ’ answered Christie, in some trepidation, ‘ did your 
reverence see aught?’ 

‘ Nothing whatever,’ replied the monk ; ‘ it was thj' tale 
which wrested from me that exclamation.’ 

‘ And it was some cause,’ replied he of the ClinthiU, ‘ for if 
Lord James should come hither, your halidome would smoke 
for it. But be of good cheer, that expedition is ended before 
it was begun. The Baron of Avenel had sure news that Lord 
James has been fain to march westward with his merry men, to 
protect Lord Semple against Cassilis and the Kennedies. By * 
my faith, it will cost him a brush ; for w'ot ve what they say of 
that name — 

’Twixt Wi^on and the town of Ayr, 

Portpatrick and the cruiyes of Cree, 

No man need think for to hide there, 

Unless he court St. Kennedie.’ 

‘Then,’ said the sub-prior, ‘the Lord James’s purpose of 
coming southwards being broken cost this person, Henry 
Warden, a cold reception at Avenel Castle.’ 

‘ It would not have been altogether so rough a one,’ said the 
moss-troope r, ‘for my master was in heavy thought what to 

^ Lord James Stewart, afterwards the Eegent Murray. 
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do in these unsettled times, and vrould scarce have hazarded 
misusing a nnui sent to him by so terrible a leader as the Lord 
James ; but, to speak the truth, some busy devil tempted the 
old man to meddle ^vith my master’s Christian liberty of hand- 
fasting vrith Catherine of I!^e\v{)ort. So that broke the rvand of 
peace between them, and now ye may have my master, and all 
the force he can make, at j-our devotion, for Lord James never 
forgave wrong done to him ; and if he come by the upper hand 
he will have Julian’s head if there were never another of the 
Dame, as it is like there is not, excepting the bit slip of a lassie 
yonder. And now I have told you more of my master’s affairs 
than he would thank me for ; but 3'ou have done my a frank 
turn once, and I may need one at your hands again.’ 

‘Thy ft-ankness,’ said the sub-prior, ‘shall surelj' advantage 
thee ; for much it concerns the church in these broken times to 
know the purposes and motives of those around us. But what 
IS it that thy master expects from us in reward of good service ; 
for I esteem him one of those who are not willing to work with- 
out their hire 1 ’ 

, . * i can tell you flatty ; for Lord James had promised 

mm, in case he would be of his faction in these parts, an easy 
mck of the teind-sheaves of his own barony of Avenel, together 
^ith the lands of Cranberry hloor, which lie intersected with 
his own. And he will look for no less at your hand.’ 

‘ But there is Old Gilbert of Cranberry Moor,’ said the sub- 
pnor, ‘what are we to make of him % The heretic Lord James 
may take on him to dispone upon the goods and lands of the 
halidome at his pleasure, because, doubtless, but for the pro- 
tection of God, and the baronage which j^et remain faithful to 
their creed, he may despoil us of them by force j but while 
•thej’’ are the property of the community we may not take 
steadings from ancient and feithful vassals to gratify the 
covetousness of those who serve God only from the lucre of 
gam.’ 

By the mass,’ said Christie, ‘ it is well talking, sir priest ; 
out when ye consider that Gilbert has hut two half-starved 
cowardly peasants to follow him, and only an auld jaded aver 
to Tide upon, fitter for the plough than for manly service ; and 
that the Baron of Avenel never rides ■with fewer than ten jack- 
men at his back, and oftener with fifty, bodin in all that effeirs 
to war as u they were to do battle for a kingdom, and mounted 
on nags that nicker at the clash of a sword as if it were 
the Clank 01 the lid of a com-chest — I say, when ye have com- 
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X)uted all tliis, ye may guess what, course will best serve your 
monastery.' 

‘Friend,’ said the monk, ‘I would willingjy purchase thy 
master's assistance on liis own terms, since times leave _u.s no 
better means of defence against the saerilcgjous H])olialion of 

heresy ; but to talce from a poor man his patrimony ' 

‘ For that matter,’ said the rider, ‘ his sc.at would scjirce bo 
a soft one if my master thought that Gilbert's interest stood 
betwixt him and what he wishes. The halidome has land 
enough, and Gilbert may he quartered eksewhere.’ 

‘We will consider the possibility of so disposing the matter/ 
said the monk, ‘and will e.\'pcct in consequence your master’s 
most active assistance, with all the followers lie CJin make, to 
join in the defence of the halidome against any force by wliicb 
it may be threatened.’ 

‘A man’s hand and a mailed glove on that,’* said the jack- 
man. ‘They call us marauders, thieves, and what not; but 
the side we take we hold by. And I will be blithe wlien my 
Baron comes to a xioint which side he will take, for the castle 
is a Idnd of hell — Our Lady forgive me for naming such a word 
in this place ! — while lie is in his mood, studying how he may 
best advantage himself. And now, Heaven be praised I we are 
in the open valley, and I may swear a round oath, should aught 
happen to provoke it.’ 

‘ My _ friend/ said the sub-prior, ’ thou hast little merit in 
abstaining from oaths or blasphemy if it be only out of fear of 
evil spirits.’ 

‘ Nay, I am not quite a church vassal yet,’ said the jack-man, 
‘ and if you link the curb too tight on a young horse, I promise 
you he will rear. Why, it is much for me to forbear old 
customs on any account -whatever.’ 

The night being fine, they forded the river at the spot where 
the sacristan met with his unhappy encounter with the spirit. 
As soon as they arrived at the gate of the monastery, the 
porter jn waiting ^gerly exclaimed, ‘Reverend father, the lord 
abbot is most anxious for your presence.’ 

‘ Let these strangers he carried to the great hall/ said the 
suh-prior, ‘ and be treated with the best by the cellarer ; re- 
minding them, however, of that modesty and decency of conduct 
which becometh guests in a house like this.’ 

‘ But the_ lord abbot demands you instantly, my venerable 
brother,’ said Father Philip,. arriving in great haste. ‘I have 


‘ See Good Faith of the Borderers. Note 21. 
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not seen him more discouraged or desolate of counsel since the 
field of Pinkie Cleucli wis stricken,’ 

‘ I come, my good brother — I come,’ said Father Eustace. 

‘ I pray thee, good brother, let this youth, Edward Gleudinning, 
be conveyed to the chamber of the novices, and placed under 
their instructor. God hath touclicd his heart, and he proposeth 
lajing aside the vanities of tlie world to become a brother of 
our hoi}' order ; which, if his good parts be matched vdth fitting 
docility and humility, he may one day live to adorn.’ 

‘ My very venerable brother,’ exclaimed old Father Nicolas, 
■who came hobbling wth a third summons to the sub-prior, ‘ I 
pray thee to hasten to our worshipful lord abbot. The holy 
patroness be with us 1 never saw 1 abbot of the house of St. 
Mary’s in such consternation; and yet I remember me well 
when Father Ingelram had the news of Flodden field.’ 

*I come — I come, venerable brother,’ said Father Eustace. 
And having repeatedly ejaculated, ‘ I come ! ’ he at last went to 
the abbot in good earnest. 


VOL. X' 21 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


It is not texts will do it. Cljurch artilleiy 
Are silenced soon bj' real ordnance, 

And canons are but vain opposed to cannon. 

Go, coin your crosier, melt your church plate down. 

Bid the starv’ed soldier banquet in your halls, 

And quaff your long-s.aved liogsheads. Turn them out 
Thus primed mth your good cheer, to guard your wall. 

And they will venture for ’t. 

• Old Play. 

T he abbot received bis counsellor ■with a tremulous 
eagerness of welcome which announced to the sub-prior 
an extreme agitation of spirits and the utmost need of 
good counsel. There was neither mazer-dish nor standing-cup 
upon the little table at the elbow of his huge chair of state ; 
his beads alone^ lay there, and it seemed as if he had been tell- 
ing them in his extremity of distress. Beside the beads was 
placed the mitre of the abbot, of an antique form and blazing 
with precious stones, and the rich and highly-embossed crosier 
rested against the same table. 

-The^ sacristan and old Father Nicolas had followed the sub- 
prior^ into the abbot’s apartment, perhaps with the hope of 
laming something of the important matter which seemed to 
• hand. . They were not mistaken ; for, after having ushered 
in the sub-prior, and being themselves in the act of retiring, 
the abbot made them a signal to remain. 

• brethren, he said, ‘ it is well known to you with what 
painful zeal we have overseen the weighty affairs of this house 
committed to our unworthy hand ; your bread hath been given 
to you, and your water hath been sure ; I have not wasted the 
revenues of the convent on vain pleasures, as hunting or hawk- 
ing, or in change of rich cope or alb, or in feasting idle bards 
and jesters, saving those who, according to old wont, were 
received m time of Christmas and Easter. Neither have I 
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enriclied either mine own relations nor strange women at the 
expense of the patrimony/ 

‘There hath not been such a lord ahhot,’ said Father 
Nicolas, *to mv Imowledge, since the days of Abbot Ingelram, 
who ’ “ 

At that x^ortentous word, which always jjreluded a long story, 
the abbot broke in. 

‘ May God have mercy on his soul ! — we talk not of him 
now. What I would Icnow of ye, my brethren, is_, whether I 
have, in jmur ininfl, faithfull}’’ discharged the duties of miiie 
office 1 ’ 

‘ There has never been subject of complaint,’ answered the 
sub-prior. 

The sacristan, more diffuse, enumerated the various acts ot 
indulgence and kindness which the mild government of Abbot 
Boniface had conferred on the brotherhood of St, Mary s 
indulgentico, the gratias, the biberes, the weekl}’’ mess of boned 
almonds, the enlarged accommodation of the refectory, the 
better arrangement of the cellarage, the improvement of the 
revenue of t& monastery, the diminution of the privations ot 
the brethren. 

^ • ‘ You might have added, my brother,’ said the^ abbot, listen- 
ing with melancholy acquiescence to the detail of his own 
merits, ‘ that I caused to be built that curious screen which 
secureth the cloisters from the north-east wind. But all these 
things avail nothing. As we read in holy Maccabee, Capta est 
civitas per voluntatem Dei. It hath cost me no little thought, 
no common toil, to keep these weighty matters in such orcmr 
as you have seen them ; there was both bam and bum to be 
kept full ; infirmary, dormitory, guest-hall, and refectory to be 
looked to ; processions to be made, confessions to be hearo, 
strangers to be entertained, veniw to be granted or refused ; 
and I warrant me, when every one of you was asleep in 
ceU, the abbot hath lain awake for a full hour by the belb 
thinking how these matters might be ordered seemly and 
suitably.’ 

‘May we ask, reverend my lord,’ said the sub-prior, ‘what 
additional care has now been thrown upon you, since your dis- 
course seems to point that way 1 ’ 

‘Marry, this it is,’ said the abbot. ‘The talk is not now of 
biberes ^ or of caritas, or of boiled almonds, but of an English 
band coming against us from Hexham, commanded by Sir John 
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Foster ; nor is it of tlic screening ns from tlie east wind, but 
how to escape Lord James Stewart, wlio coineth to lay waste 
and destroy with Ids lieretic soldiers.’ 

‘I thought that pur|)ose Jiad been broken by the fend be- 
tween Semple and the lfennedie.s,’ .said the sub-prior, hastily. 

‘They have accorded that matter at the ex|)cn.se of the 
church as usual,’ said the abbot: ‘the Earl of Cassilis is to 
have the teind-sheaves of his land.s, which were given to the 
house of Crossraguel, and he has stricken hands with Stewart, 
who is now called Murra}’’. Principes mnvenerimt unufii adver- 
sus Pominmn. There are the letters.’ 

The sub-prior took the letters, which had come by an express 
messenger from the Primate of Scotland, who still laboured to 
uphold the tottering fabric of the .system under which he was 
at length buried, and, stepping towards the lamp, read them 
wth an air of deep and settled attention ; the sacristan and 
Father Nicolas looked as helplessly at each other as the 
denizens of the poultry -yard when the hawk soars over it. 
The abbot seemed bowed down with the extremity of sorrowful 
apprehen.sion, but kept his e3^e timorously fixed on the sub- 
prior, as if siniving to catch some comfort from the expression 
of his countenance. When at length he beheld that, after a 
second intent perusal of the letters, he remained still silent and 
mil of thought, he asked him in an anxious tone, ‘ What is to 
be done V 

‘ Our duty must be done,’ answered the sub-prior, ‘ and the 
rest IS in the hands of God.’ 

( j duty ! ’ answered the abbot, impatiently ; 

doubtless^ we are to do our duty ; but what is that dut}*^ ? 
or how will it serve us ? WiU bell, . book, and candle drive 
back the Enghsh heretics? or ■will Murray care for psalms 
and antiphonars ? or can I fight for the halidome like Judas 
Maccabeus against those profane Nicanors ? or send the sac- 
^tan^against this new Holofemes, to bring back his head in a 

* lord abbot,’ said the sub-prior, ‘ we cannot fight 

^th carnal w^pon.s, it is alike contrary to our habit and vow ; 
but we can die for our convent and for our order. Besides, 
we can ann those who wiU and can fight. The English are 

ut lew in number, trusting, as it would seem, that they will 
be joined by Murray, whose march has been interrupted. If 
rostCT, with his Cumberland and Hexham bandits, ventures to 
maren into Scotland to pillage and de.spoil our house, we "will 
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levy our vassals, and, I trust sbaJl be found strong enough to 
give him battle/ 

‘In the blessed name of Our Lady,' said tbe abbot, ‘think 
you that I am Petrus Bremita, to go forth the leader of an 
host?’ 

‘Nay,’ said the sub-prior, Tet some man sMUed in war lead 
our people : there is Julian Avenel, an approved soldier/ 

‘ But a scoffer, a debauched person, and, in brief, a man of 
Belial,’ ^uoth the abbot, 

‘Still,’ said the monk, ‘we must use his ministry in that to 
^hich he has been brought up. We can guerdon him richly, 
and indeed I already know the price of his service. The English, 
^ is expected, will presently set forth, hoping here to seize upon 
Piercie Shafton, whose refuge being taken with us, they make 
the pretext of this unheard-of inroad.’ 

‘ Is it even so 1 ’ said the abbot ; ‘ I never judged that ^his 
body of satin and his brain of feathers boded us much good.’ 

‘ Yet we must have his assistance, if possible,’ said the sub- 
prior; ‘he may interest in our behalf the great Piercie, of 
^'hose friendship he boasts, and that good and faithful lord 
ffiay break Foster’s purpose. I will despatch the jack-man after 
him with all speed. Chiefly, however, I trust to the militar}* 
spirit of the land, which wiU not suffer peace to be easily broken 
on the frontier. Credit me, my lord, it will bring to our side 
the hands of many whose hearts may have gone astray after 
strange doctrines. The great chiefs and barons will be ashamed 
to let the vassals of peaceful monks fight unaided against the 
old enemies of Scotland.’ 

- 'Ih be,’ said the abbot, ‘that Foster will wait for 
Murray, whose purpose hitherward is but delai'ed for a short 
space.’ 

By the rood, he will no ti’ said the sub-prior ; ‘we know this 
«ir John Foster — a pestilent heretic, he will long to destroy the 
church ; bom a Borderer, he will thirst to plunder her of her 
v tolth ; a Border warden, he will be eager to ride in Scotland, 
t here are too manj^ causes to urge him on. If he joins with 
Munuy, he will have at best but an auxiliar 3 ’’s share of the spoil ; 

H he comes hither before him, he will reckon on tbe whole harvest 
ot depredation as his own. Julian Avenel also has, as I have 
hmrd, some spite a-ainst Sir John Foster; they will fight, 
when tliey meet, with double determination. Sacristan, send 
for our haihti, Yhere is the roll of fencible men liable to <h 
Sint and service to the balidomo? Smul off tn the Baron of 
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Meigallot; lie can raise Uirccscorc liorsc and lictier. Say to 
him tlie monastery will coinpomid witli liiin for the custoins 
of Ins bridge, which have hceii in controversy, if ho will show 
himself a friend at such a jmint. And now, rny lord, let 
us compute our possible numbers and those of the enemy, 
that human blood be not spilled in vain. Let us therefore 
calculate ' 

‘My brain is dizzied with the emergenc}',’ said the poor 
abbot. ‘ I am not, I thinlc, more a coward than others, so far 
as my own person is concerned ; but .speak to me of marching 
and collecting soldiers, and calculating forces, and you may as 
well tell of it to the youngest novice of a nunnery. But my 
resolution is taken. Brethren,’ he said, rising up, and coming 
forward with that dignity which his cornel)' person enabled 
him to assume, ‘hear for the last time the voice of your Abbot 
Boniface. I have done for you the best that I could ; in quieter 
times I had perhaps done better, for it was for quiet that I 
sought the cloister, which has been to me a place of tumioil, as 
much as if I had sate in the receipt of custom, or ridden forth 
as leader of an armed host. But now matters turn worse and 
worse, and I, as I grow old, am less able to struggle with them. 
Also, it becomes me not to bold a x)lace whereof the duties, 
through my default or misfortune, may be i)ut imperfectly filled 
by me. "?^erefore I have resolved to demit this mine high 
office, so that the order of these matters may presently devolve 
upon Bather Eustatius here present, our well-beloved sub-prior ; 
and I now rejoice that he^ hath not been provided according to 
his merits elsewhere, seeing that I well hope he Arill succeed 
to the mitre and staff which it is my present jmrpose to lay 
do^vn.’ 

‘In the name of Our Lady, do nothing hastily, my lord I ’ 
®^^d Father Nicolas. ‘ I do remember that when the worthy 
Abbot Ingelram, being in his ninetieth year — for I warrant jmu 
> he could remember when Benedict the Thirteenth was deposed 
— and being ill at ease and hed-rid, the brethren rounded in 
ms ear that he were better resign his office. And what said he, 
being a pleasant man 1 marry, that while he could crook his 
htUe finger he would keep hold of the crosier with it.’ 

The sacristan also strongly remonstrated against the resolu- 
tion of his superior, and set down the insufficiency he pleaded 
to the native modesty of his disposition. The abbot listened 
silence; even flattery could not win his ear. 

rather Eustace took a nobler tone with his disconcerted and 
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dejected superior. ‘My lord atbot/ lie said, ‘if I have been 
silent concerning the virtues vith ■which you have governed 
this house, do not thinlc that I am unaware of them. I know 
that no man ever brought to your high of&ce a more sincere 
■msh to do well to all mankind ; and if your rule has not been 
marked with the bold lines which sometimes distinguished your 
spiritual predecessors, their faults have equally been strangers 
to your character.’ 

‘1 did not believe,’ said the abbot, turning his looks to 
Father Eustace ■with some surprise, ‘that you, father, of all 
men, would have done me this justice.’ 

‘ In your absence,’ said the sub-prior, ‘ I have even done it 
more foUy. Do not lose the good opinion which all men enter- 
tain of you by renouncing your office when yovi care is most 
needed,’ 

‘ But, my brother,’ said the abbot, ‘ I leave a more able in my 
place.’ 

‘ That you do not,’ said Eustace ; ‘ because it is not necessary ^ 
you should resign in order to possess the use of whatever ex- 
perience or talent I may be accounted master of. I have been 
long^ enough in this profession to know that the ■ indi^vidual 
qualities which any of us may have are not his o^wn, but the 
property of the community, and only so far useful when they 
promote the general advantage. If you care not m person, my 
lord, to deal with this troublesome matter, let me implore you 
to go instantly to Edinburgh, and make what friends you can 
in our behalf while I in your absence ■will, as sub-prior, do my 
duty in defence of the halidome. If Tsucceed, may the honour 
and praise be yours, and if I fail, let the disgrace and shame be 
mine own.’ 

The abbot mused for a space, and then replied, ‘No, Father 
Eustatius, you shall not conquer me by your generosity. In 
times like these, this house must have a stronger pilotage than 
my weak hands afford ; and he who steers the vessel must be 
chief of the crew. Shame were it to accept the praise of other 
men’s labours ; and, in my poor mind, all the praise which can^ 
be bestowed on him who undertakes a task so perilous and per- 
plexiog is a meed beneath his merits. Misfortune to him 
would deprive him of an iota of it ! Assume, therefore,^ your 
authority to-night, and proceed in the preparations you judge 
necessary. Let the chapter be summoned to-morrow after we 
have heard mass, and all shah, he ordered as I have told you. 
Beiiedicite, my brethren 1 peace be ■«!& you ! May the new 
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abbot-expectant sleep as sound as be wbo is about to resign bis 
mitre.’ 

They retired, affected even to tears. Tbe good abbot bad 
shown a point of bis character to which they were strangers. 
Even Father Eustace had held his spiritual superior hithe^ 
as a good-humoured, indolent, self-indulgent man, whose chief 
merit was the absence of gross faults ; so that this sacrifice of 
power to a sense of duty, even if a little alloyed by the meaner 
motives of fear and apprehended difficulties, raised him con- 
siderably in the sub-prior’s estimation. He even felt an aver- 
sion to profit by the resignation of the Abbot Bonif^e, and in 
a manner to rise on his ruins ; but this sentiment did not long 
contend with those which led him to recollect higher consider- 
ations. It could not be denied that Boniface was entirely unfit 
for his situation in the present crisis ; and the sub-prior felt 
that he himself, acting merely as a delegate, could not well 
take the decisive measures which the time required ■ the weal 
of the community therefore demanded his elevation. If, be- 
sides, there crept in a feeling of a high dignity obtained, and 
the native exultation of a haughty spirit called to contend with, 
the imminent dangers attached to a post of such distinction, 
these sentiments were so cunningly blended and amalgamated 
with others of a more disinterested nature that, as the sub-prior 
himself was unconscious of their agency, we, who have a regard 
for him, are not solicitous to detect it. 

The abbot elect carried himself with more dignity than 
formerly, when ^ving such directions as the pressing circum- 
stances of the times required ; and those who approached hini 
could perceive an unusual kindling of his falcon eye and an 
unusual flush upon his pale and faded cheek. "With briefiiess 
and pfecision he wrote and dictated various letters to Afferent 
barons, acquainting them with the meditated invasion of the 
halidome by the English, and conjuring them to lend aid and 
assistance as in a common cause. The temptation of advantage 
was held out to those whom he judged less sensible of the cause 
of honour, and all were urged by the motives of patriotism 
and ancient animosity to the English. The time had been 
when no such exhortations would have been necessary. But so 
essential was Elizabeth’s aid to the Reformed party in Scotland, 
and so strong was that party almost everywhere, that there was 
reason to believe a great many would observe neutrality on the 
present occasion, even if they did not go the length of uniting 
with the English against the Catholics. 
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When Father Eustace considered the number of the imme- 
diate vassals of the church whose aid he might legally com- 
mand, his heart sunk at the thoughts of ranking them under 
the banner of the fierce and profligate Julian Avenel. 

‘Were the young enthusiast Halbert Glendinning to be 
found, ^ thought Father Eustace in his anxiety, ‘ I would have 
nsked the battle under his leading, young as he is, and with 
better hope of God’s blessing. But the bailiff is now too infinn, 
nor Imow I a chief of name whom I might trust in this im- 
portant matter better than this Avenel.’ He touched a bell 
which stood on the table, and commanded Christie of the Clint- 
hiU to be brought before him. ‘ Thou owest me a life,’ said he 
to that person on his entrance, ‘ and I may do thee another good 
turn if thou be’st sincere with me.’ 

^ristie had already drained two standing-cups of wine, 
vmich woul^ on another occasion, have added to the insolence 
u familiarity. But at present there was something _ in 
the augmented dignity of manner of Father Eustace which 
imposed a restraint on him. Yet his answers partook of his 
usual character of undaunted assurance. He professed himself 
to return a true answ-er to all inquiries. 

‘ Has the Baron, so styled, of Avenel any friendship with 
Sir John Foster, warden of the West Marches of England ? ’ ^ ^ 

‘ Such fiiendship as is between the wild-cat and the terrier, 
replied the rider. 

‘ Will he do battle with him should they meet ? ’ 

surely,’ answered Christie, ‘as ever cook fought on 
bhrovetide even.’ 

‘ And would he fight with Foster in the church’s quarrel ? 

^ ‘On any quarrel, or upon no quarrel whatever,’ replied the 
jack-man. 

, ‘ We will then write to him, letting him know that if, upon 
occasion of an apprehended incursion by Sir John Foster, he 
will agree to join his force with ours, he shall l^d pur iMn, 
and be gratified for doing so to the extent of his wish. Yet 
uue word more. Thou didst say thou couldst find out where 
the English knight Piercie Shafton has this day fled to 1 ’ 

‘ That I can, and bring him back too, by fair means or force, 
as best likes your reverence.’ 

‘ No force must be used upon him. Within what time wilt 
thou find him out 1 ’ 

‘Within, thirty hours, so he have not crossed the Lothian 
firth. If it is to do you a pleasure, I ivill set off directly, and 
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■wind him as a sleuth-dog tracks the iiioss-trooiier/ answered 
Christie. 

‘Bring him hither, tlien, and thou Avilt deserve good at our 
hands, Avhich I may soon liave free means of bestowing on 
thee.’ ^ , 

‘ Thanks to 5 ’’our reverence, I jAiit myself in your reverence s 
hands. We of the spear and snaflle Avalk something recklessl}* 
through life ; but if a man were worse than he is, your rever- 
ence knows he must liA^e, and that’s not to be done without 
shifting, I trow.’ 

‘ Peace, sir, and begone on thine errand ; thou shaft have a 
letter from us to Sir Piercie.’ 

Christie made two steps toAvards the door; then tuniing 
back and hesitating, like one Avho AA'ould make an impertinent 
pleasantry if he dared, he asked Avhat he Avas to do Anth the 
wench, Mysie Happer, Avhom the Southron knight had carried 
off Avith him. 

‘ Am I to bring her hither, please your reverence 1 ’ 

‘Hither, you malapert Icnavel’ said the churchman; ‘re- 
member you to whom you speak?’ 

‘No offence meant,’ replied Christie; ‘but if such is not 
your Avill, I would carry her -to Avenel Castle, where a well- 
favoured wench was never unwelcome.’ 

‘ Bring the unfortunate girl to her father’s, and break no 
scurril jests here,’ said the sub-prior. ‘See that thou guide 
her in all safety and honour.’ 

‘In safety, surely,’ said the rider, ‘and in such honour as 
her outbreak has left her. I bid your reverence fareAvell, I 
must be on horse before cock-crow.’ 

‘ What, in the dark ! how knowest thou which way to go 
‘I tracked the knight’s horse-tread as far as near to the 
ford, as we rode along together,’ said Christie, ‘and I observed' 
the track turn to the northward. He is for Edinburgh, I Avill 
warrant you ; so soon as daylight comes I will be on the road 
again. It is a kenspeckle hoof-mark, for the shoe was made 
by old Eckie of Cannobie — I would swear to the curve of the 
cawker.’ So saying, he departed. 

‘Hateful necessity,’ said Father Eustace, looking after him, 

‘ that obliges us -fco use such implements as these ! But, 
assailed as we are on all sides, and by all conditions of men, 
what alternative is left us? But now let me "to my most 
needful task.’ 

. The abbot elect accordingly sate down to Avrite letters. 
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arra^ge^ orders, and take upon him the whole charge of an 
institution which tottered to its fall, with the same spirit of 
proud and devoted fortitude wherewith the commander of a 
fortress, reduced nearly to the last extremit}', calculates what 
means remain to him to protract the fatal hour of successfiil 
storm. In the meanwhile Abbot Boniface, having given a few 
natural sighs to the downfall of the pre-eminence he had so 
long enjoyed amongst his brethren, fell fast asleep, leaving the 
whole cares and tods of office to his assistant and successor. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


And when he came to broken briggs, 

He slack’d las bow and swam ; 

And when he came to grass growing, 

Set down his feet and ran, 

Gil Morricc, 

W E return to Halbert Glendinning, who, as our readers 
may remember, took the highroad to Edinburgli. 
His intercourse wth the preacher, Henr}'^ Warden, 
from whom he received a letter at the moment of his deliver- 
ance, had been so brief that he had not even learned the name 
of the nobleman to whose care he was recommended. Some- 
thing like a name had been spoken indeed, but he had onl)’’ 
comprehended that he was to meet the chief advancing towards 
the south, at the head of a party of horse, "l^en day da-wned 
on his journey, he was in the same uncertainty. A better 
scholar would have been informed by the address of the letter, 
but Halbert had not so far profited by Father Eustace’s lessons 
as to be able to decipher it. His mother- wit taught him that 
he must not, in such, uncertain times, be too hasty in asking 
information of any one; and when, after a long day’s journey, 
night surprised him near a little village, he began to be dubious 
and anxious concerning the issue of his journey. 

In a poor country, hospitality is generally exercised freely, 
and Halbert, when he requested a night’s quarters, did nothing 
either degrading or extraordinaiy. The old woman to whom 
he made this request granted it the more readily that she 
thought she saw some resemblance between Halbert and her 
son Saunders, who had been Idlled in one of the frays so 
common in the time. It is true, Saunders was a short, square- 
. made fellow, with red hair and a freclded face, and somewhat 
bandy-legged, whereas the stranger was of a brown complexion, 
tall, and remarkably well made. Nevertheless, the widow was 
clear that there existed a general resemblance betwixt her 
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• 7 7 ? event of this. COTnnnr*!-. fn-r -fifllrmcp (tIpp- 


. 7 - cvenu Ol 

ainning aside, she ebaraed bim ‘h^ x--— , -"—■-f —-~ 

body, but at all events nS) to 

say, to make the auld wife a 7^ PJ®®® Z 

and took bis leave. ® ^ »ew rokelay.’ Halbert laughed, 

It did not a little apnal tbp -hpriio 7 • 7-7 n 

11 e pedlar, when, m the midst of a 
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black heath, the young man told him the nature of the com- 
mission -with which their hostess had charged him. He took 
heart, however, upon seeing the open, frank, and friendly 
demeanour of the youth, and vented his exclamations on the 
ungrateful old traitress. ‘I gave her,’ he said, ‘yestere’en, 
nae farther gane, a yard of that very black say, to make her a 
couvre-chef; but I see it is ill done to teach the cat the way to 
the kirn.’ 

Thus set at ease on the intentions of his companion (for in 
those happy days the worst was always to be expected from a 
stranger), the pedlar acted as Halbert’s guide over moss and 
moor, over hill and many a dale, in such a direction as might 
best lead them towards the route of Murray’s party. At 
length they arrived upon the side of an eminence, which com- 
manded a distant prospect over a tract of savage and desolate 
moorland, marshy and waste — an alternate change of shingly 
hill and level morass, only varied by blue stagnant pools of 
water ^ A road scarcely marked "winded like a serpent through 
the wilderness, and the pedlar, pointing to it, said — ‘ The road 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow. Here we must wait, and if 
Murray and his train be not already passed by, we shall soon 
see trace of them, unless some new purpose shall have altered 
their resolution ; for in these blessed days no man, were he the 
nearest the throne, as the Earl of Murray may be, knows when 
he lays-his head on his pillow at night where it is to lie upon 
tne following even.’ . . 

They paused accordingly, arid sat down, the pedlar cautiously 
using for a seat the box which contained his treasures, and 
not concealing from his companion that he wore under his 
cloak a pistolet hanging at his belt in case of need He was 
courteous, however, and offered Halbert a share of the pro- 
visions which he carried about him for refreshment. They 
were of the coarsest kind oat-bread baked into cakes, oatmeal 
slaked "mth cold water, an onion or two, and a morsel of 
smoked ham, completed the feast. But such as it was, no 
bcotsman 01 the time, had his rank been much higher than 
that ot Wendinning, would have refused to share in it, 
especially as the pedlar produced, with a mysterious air, a tup’s 
horn, which he earned slung from his shoulders, and which, 
w en its contents were examined, produced to each party a 
TT excellent usquebaugh — a liquor strange to 

Halbert, for the strong waters known in the south of Scotland 
came from France, and in fact such were but rarely used. 
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Tlie pedlar recommended it as excellent, said lie ^^d 
it in Ms last visit to the braes of Donne, where he had secnrMy 
traded under the safe-conduct of the Laird of Bim _ an . 
also set an example to Halbert^ by devoutly emptymg P 
‘ to the speedy downfall of Anti-Christ.’ , . 

Their conviviality was scarce ended ere and 

seen on the road of which they commanded the P / ^ 
half a score of horsemen were dimly +Ueir 

siderahle speed, their casques glancing, and the po 
spears twilling, as they caught a glimpse ot me sun. , ^ ^ 

‘These,’ said the pedlar, must he the Ws out 

parfy ; let us lie down in the peat-hag and keep 

why so!’ said Halbert; ‘let os rather go down and 
make a .si^al to them.’ - , i fhe 

‘ God forbid 1 ’ replied the_ f^cmpars that 

customs of our Scottish nation % That P^^^P ^ ^rild 

are spurring on so fast are doubtless commanded _ y •fjjgy 
kinsman of Morton, or some such daring mth 

regards God nor man. It is their business, if they _ 

any enemies, to pick quarrels and clear the way o ? 

the chief knows nothing of what happens, commg up 
more discreet and moderate friends, it may be a- ,, ,1^ 
the rear. Were we to go near these lads of the la > 

your letter would do you little good, and my pack w 
muckle black id ; they would tirl every steek of gjg 

our hack, fling us into a moss-hag with a stone at , 1 

naked as the hour that brought us into this, cum 
sinful worlA and neither Murray nor any other ^ 

wiser. But if he did come to ken of it, what inight 
— it would he accoimted a mere mistake, and there 
moan made. 0 credit me, youth, that, when men , 
steel- on each other in their native country, they ^ j 
nor may dwell deeply on the ofiences of those whose 

useful to them.’ . • 1,1. u„ +r>rmed. 

They suffered, therefore, the vanguard, as it might 
of the Earl of Murray’s host to pass forward ; and it was » 

until a denser cloud of dust began to arise to the' ufut ^ • 

‘ Now,’ said the pedlar, ‘ let us hurry down the mu j , 
tell the truth,’ said he, dragging Halbert earnes 5, 

Scottish noble’s march is like a serpent : the head is fu " . . 
with fangs, and the tail hath its sting ; the only harmless i 
of access is the main body.’ 
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land’s long line of Idngs, Tvere well calculated to_ impress awe 
and reverence. His dress had little to distinguish nim from 
the high-born nobles and barons by whom he was attended. 
A buff-coat, richly embroidered with silken lace, supplied the 
place of armour; and a massive gold chain, mth its medal, 
hung round his neck. His black velvet bonnet was decorated 
with a string of large and fair pearls, and with a small tufted 
feather ; a long heavy sword was girt to, his side, as the_ familiar 
companion of his hand. He wore gilded spurs on his boots, 
and these completed his equipment. 

‘This letter,’ he said, ‘is from the godly preacher of the 
Word, Henry Warden, young man, is it not so ? ’ Halbert 
answered in the affinnative. ‘And he writes to ns, it would 
seem, in some strait, and refers us to you for the circumstances. 
Let us know, I pray you, how things stand with him.’ 

In some perturbation, Halbert Glendinning gave an account 
of the circumstances which had accompanied the preacher’s 
imprisonment. When he came to the discussion of the hand- 
fasting engagement, he was struck with the ominous and dis- 
pleased expression of Murray’s brows, and, contrary to all 
prudential and politic rule, seeing something was wrong, yet 
not well aware what that, something was, had almost stopped 
short in his narrative. _ - . 

‘ What ails the fool ? ’ said the Earl, drawing his dark-red 
eyebrows together, while the same dusl^ glow Idndled oh his 
brow. ‘Hast. thou not learned to tell a true tale without 
stammering V 

‘ So please, you,’ answered Halbert, with considerable address, 
‘ I have never before spoken in such a presence.’ 

‘He seems a modest youth,’ said Murray, turning to his 
next attendant, ‘ and yet one who in a good cause will neither 
fear friend nor foe. Speak on, friend, and speak freely.’ 

Halbert then gave an account of the quarrel betwixt Julian 
Avenel and the preacher, which the Earl, biting his hp the 
while, compelled himself to listen to as a thing of indifference. 

• At first he appeared even to take the part of the Baron. 

‘Henry Warden,’ he said, ‘is too hot in his zeal. The law 
both of God and man maketh allowance for certain alliances, 
though not strictly formal, and the issue of such may succeed.’ 

This general declaration he expressed, accompanying it with 
a glance around upon the few followers who were present at 
this interview. The most of them answered — ‘ There is no 
contravening that ’ ; but one or two looked on the' ground, and 
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‘ I will iiasten as fast as you/ said the youth ; ‘ but tell me 
why the rearward of such an army should be as dangerous as 
the van V 

‘ Because, as the vanguard consists of their picked wild 
desperates, resolute for mischief, such as neither fear God nor 
regard their fellow-creatures, but understand themselves bound 
to hurry from the road whatever is displeasing to themselves, 
so the rear-guard consists of misproud serving-men, who, being 
in charge of the baggage, take care to amend by their exactions 
upon travelling-merchants and others their own thefts on their 
master’s property. You will hear the advanced eiifans perdus, 
as the French call them, and so they are indeed, namely, children 
of the fall, singing unclean and fulsome ballads of sin and har- 
lotrie. And then will come on the middle-ward, when you will 
hear the canticles and psalms sung by the Reforming nobles, 
and the gentry, and honest and pious clergy, by whom they are 
accompanied. And last of all, you wiU find in the rear a legion 
of godless lackeys, and pahreniers, and horse-boys, taUdng of 
nothing but dicing, drinldng, and drabbing.’ 

As the pedlar spoke, _ they had reached the side of the high- 
road, and Murray’s main body was in sight, consisting of about 
three hundred horse, marching with great regularity, and in a 
closely compacted body. Some of the troopers wore the liveries 
of their masters, but this was not common. Most of them were 
dressed in such colours as chance dictated. But the majority 
being clad in blue cloth, and the whole armed with cuirass and 
back-plate, with sleeves of mail, 'gauntlets, and poldroons, and 
either mailed hose or strong jack-boots, they had something of 
a uniform appearance. Many of the leaders were clad in com- 
plete armour, and all in a certain half-military dress, which no 
man of quality in those disturbed times ever felt himself suffi- 
ciently safe to abandon. 

The foremost of this party immediately rode up to the pedlar 
and to Halbert Glendinning, and demanded of them who they 
were. The pedlar told his story, and young Glendinning ex- 
hibited his letter, which a gentleman carried to Murray. In an 
instant after the word ‘ Halt ! ’ was given tlmough the squad- 
ron, and at once the onward heavy tramp, which seemed the 
most distinctive attribute of the body, ceased, and was heard 
no. more. The command was announced that the troop should 
halt here for an hour to refresh themselves and their horses. 
The pedlar was assured of safe protection, and accommodated 
with the use of a baggage horse. But at the same time he was 
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ordered into the rear — a eoininand wliicli he reluctantly obeyed, 
Mid not ’without vniiuxing pathetically the hand of Halbert as 
be separated from hinn 

rhe young heir of Glendcarg was in the meanwhile con- 
ducted to a ])lot of ground more raised, and therefore drier, than 
the rest of tiie moor. ' Here a cai-})et was flung on the ground 
hy nn}- of tahlecloth, and around it sat the leaders of the party, 
partaking of an entertainment as coarse, with relation to their 
rank, as that which Giendinning had so lately shared. Murray 
mmself rose as he came forward, and advanced a step to meet 

1 bis celebrated jierson liad in liis appearance, as well as in 
is mind, much of the admirable qualities of James V., his 
atiier. Had not the stain of illcgitimac}’^ rested upon his birth, 

6 would have tilled the Scottish throne with as much honour 
as anj^ of the Stewart race. But history, while she acknowl- 
Gd"es his high talents, and much that was princely, nay, royal, 
jn Ills conduct, cannot forget that anihition led him farther than 
lonour or loyalty warranted. Brave amongst the bravest, fair 
^ presence and in favour, skilful to manage the most intricate 
^ tairs, to attach to himself those who were doubtful, to stun 
ana overwhelm, by the suddenness and intrepidity of ^ ente^ 
prises, those who w*ere resolute in resistance, he attained, and 



‘Opportunities which his sister Mary’s misfortunes and 
mprndence threw in his way : he supplanted his sovereign and 
enelactress in her power, and his history affords ns one of 
ose mixed characters in which principle was so often sacn- 
cea to policy that we must condemn the statesman while we 
regret the individual. Many events in his life gave 
7 ^ ^^0 charge that he himself aimed at the eroim; 
pc+aur ^bat he countenanced the fatal e^edient m 

,• , , hshing an English, that is, a foreign and a hostile, interest 
in ‘^ooncils of Scotland. But his death may be received as 
bjr his offences, and may serve to fbow how 
merp ^be person of a real, patriot than that of the 

head of a faction, who is accounted answerable for the 
.^es of Ms meanest attendants. , „ 

Murray approached, the young rustic was natmally 
and ^b® dignity of his presence. The commanding fh™j 

wpi-a f ^ countenance to which high and important thoughts • 
tamiliar, the features which bore the resemblance of Scot- 
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Silent, ^Murray tlien turned again to Glendinning, com- 
to say what next chanced, and not to omit any 
particular. When he mentioned the manner in which Julian 
au (^st from him his concubine, Murra}’- drew a deep breath, 
et his teeth hard, and laid his hand on the hilt of his dagger, 
asting his eyes once more round the circle, irhich was now 
ao^ented by one or two of the Reformed preachers, he seemed 
devour his rage in sdence, and again commanded Halbert to 
proceed. When he came to describe how Warden had been 
gagged to a dungeon, the Earl seemed to have found the point 
which he might give vent to his own resentment, secure of 
® ®y^pathy and approbation of all who were present. ‘ Judge 
said, looking to ,those around him — ‘judge you, my 
gentlemen of Scotland, betwixt me and this 
lan Avenel — he hath broken his own word, and hath violated 
hfj f^^®"Conduct ; and judge you also, my reverend brethren 

hand forth upon a preacher of the Gospel, 
Qj^ P®^ance may sell his blood to the worshippers of Anti- 
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iron to avenge his peijuiy!’ 

down to his place with BaaPs priests,’ said the 
^ ‘and be his ashes cast into Tophet ! ’ 

‘^9'y heard them with the smile of expected revenge; 
probable that the brutal treatment of the female, 
ot<rr. ^ ^l?®^^®^aces somewhat resembled ■^ose of the ^rl s 
had its share in the irrim smde which curled his 


wh^,r li* ana ms Haughty hp. To JdalOert 

* • wanative was finished, he spoke with great kindness, 

‘anrl a bold and gallant youth,’ said he to those around, 
are ^ stuff which becomes a bustling time. There 

■will when men’s spirits shine bravely, through them. I 

He ®^him.’ , 

of more particularly concerning the Baron 

disnosirtnr. ^ ^^hable forces, the strength of his castle, the 
Ward tho ^ heir, and this brought necessardy for- 

^hidi his brother’s daughter, Maiy Avene^ 

Mu^v ^th an embarrassment tlat did not escape 

he said, ‘ and do you provoke my 
have so much more reason to deprecate 
• I knew Walter Avenel, a true Scotsman and a 
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good soldier. Our sister, the Queen, must right his daughter ; 
and were her land restored, she would he a fitting bride to 
some brave man who may better merit our favour than the 
traitor Julian.’ Then looting at Halbert, he said, ‘Art thou 
of gentle blood, young man ? ’ 

Halbert, wuth a faltering and uncertain voice, began to speak 
of his distant pretensions to claim a descent from the ancient 
Glendonwynes of Galloway, when Murray interrupted him with 
a smile. 

‘Nay — nay, leave pedigrees to bards and heralds. In our 
days, each man is the son of his own deeds. The glorious light 
of Beformation hath shone alike on prince and peasant ; and 
peasant as well as prince may be illustrated by fighting in its 
defence. It is a stirring world, where all may advance them- 
selves who have stout hearts and strong arms. . TeU me frankly 
why thou hast left thy father’s house.’ 

Halbert ^ Glendinning made a frank confession of his duel 
with Piercie Shafton, and mentioned his supposed death. . 

‘ By my hand,’ said Muriay, ‘ thou art a bold sparrow-hawk, 
to match thee so early with such a kite as Piercie Shafton. 
Queen Elizabeth would give her glove filled "with gold crowns 
to know that meddling coxcomb to be imder the sod. Would 
she not, Morton V 

‘ Ay, by my word, and esteem her glove a better gift than 
the croTims,’ replied Morton, ‘which few Border lads like this 
fellow will esteem just valuation.’ 

But what shall we do with this young homicide?’ said 
Murray; ‘what will our preachers say?’ 

‘Tell themof hloses and ofBenaiah,’ said Morton : ‘it is but 
the smiting of an Egyptian when all is said out.’ 

Let it be so, said Murray, laughing; ‘but we will bury the 
tale, as the prophet did the body, in the sand. I will take care 
oi this s^nkie. ^ Be near to us, Glendinning, since that is thy 
name. We retam thee as a squire of our household. The 
master of our horse will see thee fully equipped and aimed.’ 

Lunng the expedition which he was now engaged in, Murray 
ound several opportunities of putting Glendinning’s courage 
pd presence of mind to the test, and he began to rise so rapidly 
esteem that those who knew the Earl considered the 
youth s fortune as certain. One step only was wanting to raise 
im to a still higher degree of confidence and favour : it was the 
a jur^ion of the Popish religion. The ministers who attended 
upon iMurray, and formed his chief support amongst the people, 
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found an easy convert in Halbert Glendinning, Mio, from Ms 
•earliest days, bad never felt mncb devotion towards the 
Catbobc faith, and who hstened eagerly to more reasonable views 
of religion. By thus adopting the faith of 
higher in his favour, and was consMntly about Msp • 

Ms prolonged stay in the west of Scotian^ -nrotracted 

abihty of those whom the Earl had to deal wi p 
from day to day and week to week 




CHAPTER XXXVI 

( 

Faint the din of battle bray’d 
Distant down the hollow wind ; 

War and terror fled before, 

Wotinds and death were left behind. 

Penrose, 

T TTE autumn of tlie year was well advanced, when the 
Earl of Morton one morning rather unexpectedly en- 
tered the ante-chamher of Murray, in which Halbert 
Glendinning. was in waiting. 

‘Call your master, Halbert,’ said the Earl; ‘I have news 
for himfeom Teviotdale ; and for you too, Glendinning, News ! 
— news ! my Lord of Murray ! ’ he exclaimed at the door of the 
Earl’s bedroom ; ‘ come forth instantly.’ 

The Earl appeared, and greeted his ally, demanding eagerly 
his tidings. 

‘I have had a sure friend with me from the south,’ said 
Morton; ‘he has been at St, Mary’s Monastery, and brings 
important tidings.’ 

‘ Of what complexion 1 ’ said Murray, ‘ and can you trust the 
bearer 1 ’ 

‘ He is faithful, on my life,’ said Morton ; ‘ I wish all around 
your lordship may prove equally so.’ 

‘ At what, and whom, do you point 1 ’ demanded Murray, 
‘Here is the Egyptian of trusty Halbert Glendinning, our 
Southland Moses, come alive again, and flourishing, gay and 
bright as ever, in that Teviotdale Goshen, the halidome of 
Kennaquhair.’ 

‘ What mean you, my lord ? ’ said Murray. 

‘ Only that your new henchman has put a false tale upon 
you. Piercie Shafton is alive and well ; by the same token toat 
the gull is thought to be detained there by love to a miller’s 
daughter, who roamed the country with him in disguise.’ 

‘ Glendiiming,’ said ]\Iurray, bending his brow into his darkest 
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frown, ‘ thou hast noh I trust, dared to bring me a lie in thy 
mouth, in order to win my confidence ! ’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Halbert, ‘ I am* incapable of a lie, I should 
choke on one were my life to require that I pronounced it. I 
say, that this sword of m}^ father was through the body : the 
point came out behind Ms back, the hilt pressed upon his 
breastbone. And I will plunge it as deep in the body of any 
one who shall dare to charge me with falsehood.’ 

‘ How, fellow ! ’ said Morton, ‘ wouldst thou beard a noble- 
man ? ’ 

‘Be silent, Halbert,’ said Murray, ‘and you, my Lord of 
Morton, forbear him. I see truth written on his brow.’ 

I wish the inside of the manuscript may correspond with the 
superscription,’ replied his more suspicious ally. ‘ Look to it, my 
£ A 3 mur life by too much confidence.’ 

^ And^ you wiU lose your fiiends by being too readily sus- 
picious,^ answered Murra 3 \ ‘ Enough of this — let me hear thy 

. *^fr John Foster,’ said Morton, ‘is about to send a party 
mto Scotland to waste the hahdome.’ . ; -j 

How ! without waiting my presence and permission 1 said 
^urray 3 ‘he is mad. "Will he come as an enemy into, the 
v^ueen’s country ? ’ 

,, fr&'S Ehzabeth’s express orders,’ answered Morton, ‘ and 
uey are not to be trifled with. Indeed, his march h^ been 
more than once projected and laid aside during the time we 
^ve been here, and has caused much alarm at Kennaquhair. 
+ 1 ?^ abbot, has resigned, and whom think you 

chosen in his place 1 ’ 

Ao one surely,’ said Murray ; ‘they would presume to, hold 
until the Queen’s pleasure and mine were known 1 
Morton shrugged his shoulders. ‘ They hare chosen the 
Cardinal Beatoun, that wily, determined champion 
0 Kome, the bosom-friend of our busy Primate of St. Andrews. 

imt^e, late the sub-prior of Kennaquhair, is now its abbot, 
c-nd, like a second Pope Julius, is levying men and making 
musters to fight vrith Foster if he comes forward.’ 

£ ^ must prevent that meeting,’ said Murray, basti^ ; 

^ party wins the day, it were a fatal encounter for 

^s. wtiQ commands the troop of the abbot?’ , , 

kJur faithful old friend, Julian Aveneh nothing less, 

answered Morton. 

Clendmning,’ said Murray, ‘ sound trumpets to horse di- 
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rectly, and let all who love us get bn horseback without delay. 
Yes, my lord, this were indeed a fatal dilemma. If we take 
part with our English Mends, the country will cry shame on 
us — the very old wives MU attack us with their roclm and 
spindles — the very stones of the street wiU rise up against us j 
we cannot set our face to such a deed of infamy. And my 
sister, whose confidence I already have such difiiculty in pre- 
serving, will altogether Mthdraw it fi-om me. . Then, were we 
to oppose the English warden, Elizabeth would call it a protect- 
ing of her enemies and what not, and we should lose her.’ 

‘ The she-dragon,’ said Morton, ‘is the best card in our pack ; 
and yet I would not wiUmgly stand stiU and see EngUsh blades 
carve Scots’ flesh. "What say you to loitering by the way, 
marching fair and easy for fear of spoiling our horses ? They 
might then fight dog fight bull, fight abbot fight archer, and no 
one could blame us for what chanced when we were not present.’ 

‘AU would blame us, James Douglas,’ replied Murray ; ‘we 
should lose both sides. We had better advance with the ut- 
most celerity, and -do what we can to keep the peace betwixt 
them. I would the nag that brought Piercie Shaffcon hither 
had broken his neck over the highest heuch in Northumber- 
land ! He is a proper coxcomb to make aU this bustle about, 
and to occasion perhaps a national war ! ’ 

^ ‘ Had we known in time,’ said Douglas, ‘ we might have had 
him privily waited upon as he entered the Borders ;• there are 
strapping lads enough would have rid us of him for the lucre 
of ms spur-whang.^ But to the saddle, James Stewart, since so 
•the phrase goes. I hear your trumpets sound to horse and 
away ; we .shall soon see which nag is best breathed.’ 

Followed by a train of about three hundred well-mounted 
men-at-arms, these two powerful barons directed their course to 
DumMes, and fi-om thence eastward to Teyiotdale, marching 
at a rate which, as Morton had foretold, soon disabled a good 
many of their Imrses, so that, when they approached the scene 
of expected action, there were not above two hundred of their 
train remaining in a body, and of these most were moimted on 
.steeds which had been sorely jaded. 

They had hitherto been amused and agitated by various 
reports concerning the advance of the English soldiers, and the 
degree of resistance which the abbot was able to oppose to 
them. But when they were six or seven miles irom St. Mary’s 
of Kennaquhair, a gentleman of the country, whom Murray had 


' Spur-xchang — spur-lea thcr.. 
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siunmoned to [attend Inm, and on "vrliose intelligence he knew 
he could rely, arrived at the head of two or three servants, 
bloody pth spurring, fiery red with haste/ According to liis 
report, Sir John Poster, after several times announcing, and as 
often delaying, his intended incursion, had at last been so stung 
with the news that Piercie Shafton was openly residing within 
the halidome that he determined to execute the commaiids of 
his mistress, which directed him, at every risk, to make himself 
master of the Euphuist’s person. The abbot’s unceasing exer- 
tions had collected a body of men almost equal in number to 
those of the English warden, but less practised in arms. _ Thej’ 
were united under the command of Julian Avenel, and it was 
apprehended they would join battle upon the hanlcs of a small 
stream which forms the verge of the halidome. 

^ JVho knows the place 1 ’ said Murray, 
my lord,’ answered Glendinning. 

T is well,’ said the Earl ; ‘ take a score of the best-mounted 
horse ; make what haste thou canst, and announce to them that 
t am coming up instanti}'’ with a strong power, and will cut to 
pieces, without mercy, whichever part}’’ strikes the first blow, 
Eavidson,’ said he to the gentleman who brought the intolh- 
gence, ‘thou shalt be my guide. Hie thee on, Glendinning. 
•jay to Poster, I conjure him, as he respects his mistre-ss’s service, 
that he vill leave the matter in my hands. Sa}* to the abbot, 
iMi burn the monasterv’’ over his head, if he strikes a st ro.m 
till I come. Tell the dog, Jnlian Avenel, that he hath already 
one deeji score to settle 'with me, I 'will set his head on the top 
of the highest jiinnacle of St. Mary’s if he presume to open 
another. Make haste, and spare not the spur for fear of spoiling 
horse-flesh.’ ■ \ 

‘Your bidding .shall he ohe 3 *ed, my lord,’ said Glendinniig-^i 
and choosingthosewho.se horses 'were in best plight to be ni> 
attendants, he went off a.s fast as IhoAadcd state of 
^valry permitted. Hill and hollow vanished from under tue 
leet oi tfic chargers. 

f bej' bad not ridden half the way wlien they met .‘^tragglcr^ 
coining ofl from the field, wlio.se apj)e.'irancc anmnniccd i-s y 
t jio conflict wa.s begun. Two .siipjiorted in tlieir arms n tturu, 
ttieir elder brother, ivlio -was pierced wltli an arrav** tuneign 
} V* ll'dbert, who knew tlicm to belong to tlic 
*^r <i ‘ b}' their n.*uoo.% and fjue.'^tioned them oi tu" 
oHfie afTraj' ; but just then, in spite of their efiort.s to 
nin in the s>xdd!c, their brother drcnqwd from the eor-t’- 
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and they dismounted in haste to receive his last breath. From 
men thus engaged no information was to be obtained. Glen- 
dinning, therefore, pushed on with his little troop, the more 
anxiously as he perceived other stragglers, bearing St. Andrew’s 
cross upon their caps and corslets, flying apparently from the 
field of battle. Most of these, when they were aware of a 
body of horsemen approaching on the road, held to the one 
hand or the other, at such a distance as precluded coming 
to speech of them. Others, whose fear was more intense, kept 
the onward road, galloping wildly as fast as their horses could 
carry them, and when questioned, only glared -without reply on 
those who spoke to them, and rode on -without drawing bridle. 
Several of these were also kno-wn to Halbert, who had therefore 
no doubt, from the circumstances in which he met them, that 
the men of the halidome were defeated. He became now un- 
speakably anxious concerning the fate of his brother, who, he 
could not doubt, must have been engaged in the affray. He 
therefore increased the speed of his horse, so that not above 
five or six of his followers could keep up with him. At length 
he reached a little hill, at the descent of which, surrounded by 
a semicircular sweep of a small stream, lay the plain which had 
been the scene of the skirmish. 

It was a melancholy spectacle. War and terror, -to use 
the expression of the poet, had rushed on to the field, and left 
only wounds and death behind them. The battle had been 
stoutly contested, as was almost always the case with these 
Border sldrmishes, where ancient hatred and mutual injuries 
made men stubborn in maintaining the cause of their conflict. 
Towards the middle of the plain there lay the bodies of sev- 
eral men who had fallen in the very act of 'grappling with the 
enemy ; and there were seen countenances which stiU bore the 
■ stem expression of unextinguishable hate and defiance, hands 
which clasped the hilt, of the broken falchion, or strove in vain 
to pluck the deadly arrow from the wound. Some were wounded, 
and, cowed of the courage they had lately shown, were begging 
aid and craving water in a tone of melancholy depression, 
while others tried to teach the faltering tongue to pronounce 
some half-forgotten prayer, which, even when first learned, they 
had but half-under.stood. Halbert, uncertain w'hat course he 
-was next to pursue, rode through the plain to see if, among the 
dead or wounded, he could discover any traces of his brother 
Edward. He e.xperienced no interruption from the English. A 
distant cloud of dust announced that they were still pursuing 
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the s^ttered fugitives, and he guessed that to approach them 
with his followers, until they were again under some command, 
would be to throw away his own life and that of his men, 
whom the victors would instantly confound with the Scots 
against whom they had been successful. He resolved, there- 
fore, to pause until Murra)’' came up with his forces, to which 
more readily moved as he heard the trumpets of 
the English warden sounding the retreat, and recalling frop 
the pursuit. He drew his men together, and made a stand in 
fh ^'^^^^Soous spot of ground, which had been occupied by 
the Scots in the beginning of the*action, and most fiercely dis- 
while the sldrmish lasted. 

'iTiile he stood here, Halbert’s ear was assailed by the feeble 
moan of a woman, which he had not expected to hear amid 
that scene, until the retreat of the foes had permitted the 
relations of the slain to approach, for the purpose of paying 
them the last duties. He looked wdth anxiety, and at length 
observed that by the body of a knight in bright armour, whose 
though soiled and broken, still showed the marlcs of rank 
birth, there_ sat a female, wrapt in a horseman’s cloak, and 
olding something pressed against her bosom, which he soon 
discovered to be a child. He glanced towards the EnghsL 
^uey advanced not, and the continued and prolonged sound of 
neu trumpets, with the shouts of the leaders, announced that 
powers would not be instantly reassembled. He had, 
derpore, a^ moment to look after this unfortunate wonian. 
We gave^ his horse to a spearman as he dismounted, and 
^pproachmg the unhappy female, asked her, in the most sooth- 
dg tone he could assume, whether he could assist her m 
er distress. The mourner made bim no direct answer ; but 
endeavouring, with a trembling and unskilful hand, to lincio 
e spimgs of the visor and gorget, said, in a tone of impatient 
0, he would recover instantly could I but give him air 
nf and living, life and honour, would I give for the poirer 
fli these cruel iron platings that suffocate him . ^ We 

at -would soothe sorrow inust not argue on the vanity or tne 
most deceitful hopes. The body lay as that of one whose last 
aught of vital air had been drawn, and who must never more 

Pether sky. But Halbert 


in 


. Y ^ raise the visor and cast loose the gorget, wneu, 

he recognised the pale face of Jmian Av^e - 
ast fight was over : the fierce and turbid spirit had departed 
6 strife in which it had 'so long delighted. 
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‘Alas! lie is gone,’ said Halbert, speaking to the young 
woman, in whom he had now no difficulty of Imoiving the 
unhappy Catherine. 

‘ 0, no, no, no ! ’ she reiterated, ‘ do not say so ; he is not 
dead, he is but in a swoon. I have lain as long in one myself ; 
and then his voice would arouse me, when he spoke Idndly, and 
said, “ Catherine, look up for m}^ sake.” And look up, Julian, 
for mine ! ’ she said, addressing the senseless corpse. ‘ I Imow 
you do but counterfeit to frighten me, but I am not frightened,’ 
she added, with an hysterical attempt to laugh ; and then in- 
stantly changing her tone, entreated him to ‘ Speak, were it 
but to curse my folly. 0, the rudest word you ever said to 
me would now sound like the dearest you wasted on me before 
I gave you all. Lift him up,’ she said — ‘ lift him up, for God’s 
sake ! •— have you no compassion ? He promised to wed me if I 
bore him a boy, and this child is so like to its father I How 
shall he keep his word, if you do not help me to awaken him 1 
Christie of the Clinthill — Rowley — Hutcheon ! ye were con- 
stant at his feast, but ye fled from him at the fray, false villains 
as ye are ! ’ 

‘Not I, by Heaven!’ said a dying man, who made some 
shift to raise himself on his elbow, and .discovered to Halbert 
the well-known features of Christie ; ‘ I fled not a foot, and 
man can but fight while his breath lasts : mine, is going fast. 
So, youngster,’ said he, looking at Glendinning,.and seeing his 
military dress, ‘ thou hast ta’en the basnet at last ? It is a better 
to live in than die in. I would chance had sent thy brother 
here instead, there was good in him ; but thou art as wild, and 
wilt soon be as wicked, as myself.’ ' 

I God forbid ! ’ said Halbert, hastil 3 ^ 

‘Marry, and^ amen, with aU my heart,’ said the wounded 
man ; ‘ there will be company enow without thee where I am 
S^i^g* But God be praised I had no hand in that wickedness,’ 
^id he, looking to poor Catherine ; and with some exclamation 
in his mouth that sounded betwixt a prayer and : a curse, 
the soul of Christie of the Clinthill took wing to the last 
account. 

Deeply ^apt in the painful interest which these shocking 
events had excited, Glendinning forgot for a moment his own 
situation and duties, and was first recalled to them by a tram- 
of horse, and theory of *St. George for England,’ which 
tlie hnghsh soldiers still continued to use. His handful of 
men, for most of the stragglers had waited for Murray’s coming 
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SSanl elbrtottmfesS* 

presence i [sword sheathed, and on foot in the 

^ghsh iLder ^ ^ soldier, I warrant him,’ said the 

^'•ili vow ^ : 5^oung man, is your dream out, and 

‘ i^Wi if you wiU fight or fly ? ’ 

fiuiilitj- answered Halbert Glendinning, with great tran- 

®aglishman^°^ down thy sword and jdeld thee,’ answered the 

the I can help mj^self no otherwise,’ said Halbert, with 

ne same moderation of tone and manner. 

owe sprrnon j thine own hand, friend, or to whom dost thou 

< I? “e aoHe Earl of Muirasa’ 

noblerrvm Southron, Hhe most disloyal 

‘Thmi r — false both to England and Scotland.’ 

^aences Rlendinning, regardless of ail conse- 

sitt^f' hot now, and wert so cold but a minute 
9 .uarrel V ®j do I ? TVilt thou do battle with me on that 

< "TT7*i7 

said ^ j? to two — or two to five, as you list,’ 

‘That Wendinnmg ; ‘grant me but a fair field.’ 
brave Eno-T' i? have. Stand back, my mates,’ said the 
go off fref ‘ hirnfair-" play, and let him 

‘Lon Vf “ his people.’ 

patient tfH of captain !’ cried the soldiers, as im- 

' He been a buU-baiting. 

‘if he an ^ shortlife of it, though,’ said the sergeant, 

I’cason -m'fli si^ty, is to fight for any reason, or for no 

fellows hp meets, and especially the young 

besides tn on father to. And here comes the warden 

In fact I®®?"? sword-play.’ 

of his horsem^ ‘^®- I’oster came up with a considerable body 
nnequal +n +1?^ I^*® captain, whose age rendered him 

^lendinnintr ® ® i^th so strong and active a youth as 

of his sword 

hsb Warden • ^ shame, old Stawarth .Rolton,’ said the Eng- 
^hou art ? ’ ’ thou, young man, tell me who and what 
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‘ A follower of the Earl of Murray, who bore his will to your 
honour,’ answered Glendinning ; ‘ hut here he comes to say it 
himself, I see the van of his horsemen come over the hills.’ 

‘Get into order, my masters,’ said Sir John Foster to his 
followers; ‘you that have broken your spears, draw your 
swords. We are something unprovided for a second field, 
but if yonder dark cloud on the hill- edge bring us foul weather 
we must bear as bravely as our broken cloaks will bide it. 
Meanwhile, Stawarth, we have got the deer we have hunted for : 
here is Piercie Shaffcon hard and fast betwixt two troopers,’ 

‘ Who, that lad 1 ’ said Bolton ; ‘ he is no more Piercie Shaffcon 
than I am. He hath his gay cloak indeed ; but Piercie Shaffcon 
is a round dozen of years older than that slip of roguery. I 
have known him since he was thus high. Did you never see 
him in the tilt-yard or in the presence ? ’ 

‘To the devil with such vanities!’ said Sir John Foster; 
‘ when had I leisure for them or anything else ? During my 
whole life has she kept me to this hangman’s office, chasing 
thieves .one day and traitors another, in daily fear of my life ; 
the lance never hung up in the hall, the foot never out of the 
stirrup, the saddles never off my nags’ backs ; and now, because 
I have been mistaken in. the person of a man I never saw, I 
warrant me the next letters from the privy coxmcil will rate 
me as I were a dog, A man were better dead than thus slaved 
and harassed 1 ’ 

A trumpet interrupted Foster’s complaints, and a Scottish 
pursuivant who attended declared, ‘That the noble Earl of 
Murray desired, in all honour and safety, a personal conference 
with Sir John Foster, midway between their parties, with six of 
company in each, and ten free minutes to come and go.’ 

‘ And now,’ said the Englishman, ‘ comes another plague, I 
must go speak with yonder false Scot, and he knows how to 
frame his devices, to cast dust in the eyes of a plain man, ^ 
well as ever a knave in the north, . I am no matmi for him in 
words, and for hard , blows we are but too ill provided. Pur- 
suivant, we grant the conference ; : and you, sir swordsman 
(speaking to young Glendinning), draw off with your troopers 
to your own party — march — attend your Earl’s, trumpet. Sta- 
warth Bolton, put our troop in order, and be ready to move 
forward at the wagging of a finger. Get you gone to your own 
friends, I teU you, sir squire, and loiter not here.’ 

Notwithstanding this peremptory order. Halbert Glendinning 
could not help stopping to cast a look upon the unfortunate 
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Catherine, who lay insensible of the danger and of the trampling 
of so many horses around licr — insensible, as the second glance 
assured liim, of all and for ever. Glendinning almost rejoiced 
when he saw that the last miser}* of life was over, and that the 
hoofs of the war-horses, amongst which he was compelled to 
leave her, could only injure and deface a senseless corpse. He 
caught the infant from licr ann.s, half-ashamed of the shout of 
laughter which rose on all sides at seeing an armed man in 
such a situation assume such an unwonted and inconvenient 
burden. 

I Shoulder your infant ! ’ cried a barquehusier, 

Pori; your infant ! ’ said a pikeman. 

Peace, ye brute.s/ said Stawarth Bolton, ‘and respect 
humanity in others, if you have none yourselves. _ I pardon 
the lad having done some discredit to my grey hairs, when 1 
see him take care of that lielpless creature, which ye wouia 
have trampled upon as if ye had been littered of bitch-wolves, 
of women.’ ^ , 

nhile this passed, the leaders on either side met in the 
space betirixt the forces of either, and the Earl accosted 
the English warden : ‘ Is this fair or honest usage, Joto, 
ot for whom do you hold the Earl of Morton and myself, that 
you ride in Scotland ivith arrayed banner, fight, slay, and make 
prisoners at your own pleasure ? Is it well done, think you, to 
spoil our land and shed our blood, after the many proofs we 
have given to your mistress of our devotion dne_ to her wii , 
sa'nng always the allegiance due to our own sovereign 1 . 

My Lord of Murray,’ answered Fo.ster, ‘all the world Imows 
you to be a man of quick ingine and deep wisdom, ana these 
several weeks have you held me in hand -vrith promi^ng 
^est my sovereign mistress’s rebel, this Piercie oba 
ilye^n, and you have never kept your word, alleging 
haoils in the west and I wot not what other causes of hmder- 
anee Now, since he has had the insolence to return hither, 
and live openly within ten miles of England, I could no longer, 
plain duty to my mistress and queen, tarr}'’ upon your 
<ielays, and therefore I have used her force to take he 
enel, by the strong hand, wherever I can find him. \ , 

Fovi /tiI® Eiercie Shafton in your hands, then? 

__ of Murray. ‘Be aware that I may not, without . 
shame, suffer you to remove him hence without dom^ 

Will you, Lord Earl, after all the advantages you have 
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Teceiyed at tlie hands of the Queen of England, do battle in the 
cause of her rebel 1 ’ said Sir John Foster. 

‘Not so, Sir John,’ answered the Earl, ‘hut I will fight to 
the death in defence of the liberties of our free kingdom of 
Scotland.’ 

‘By my faith,’ said Sir John Foster, ‘ I am well content; my 
sword is not blunted with aU it has done yet this day.’ 

‘ By my honour. Sir John,’ said Sir George Heron of Chip- 
chase, ‘ there is hut little reason we should fight these Scottish 
lords e’en now, for I hold opinion with old Stawarth Bolton, 
and believe yonder prisoner to he no more Piercie Shafton than 
he is the Earl of Northumherlan d; and you were hut ill advised 
to break the peace betwixt the countries for a prisoner of less 
consequence than that gay mischief-maker.’ 

‘ Sir George,’ replied Foster, ‘ I have often heard you herons 
are afraid of hawks. Nay, lay not hand on sword, man — 
I did hut jest; and for this prisoner, let him he brought 
up hither, that we may see who or what he is — always under 
assurance, my lords,’ he Qontiaued, addressing the Scots. 

_ ‘ Upon our word and honour,’ said Morton, ‘ we will offer no 
violence.’ 

The laugh turned against Sir John Foster considerably 
when the prisoner, being brought up, proved not only a different 
person from Sir Piercie Shafton, hut a female in man’s attire. 

‘Pluck the mantle from the quean’s face, and cast her to 
the horse-boys,’ said Foster ; ‘ she has kept such company ere 
now, I warrant.’ 

_ Even Murray was moved to laughter, no common thing with 
him, at the disappointment of the Enghsh warden; hut he 
would not permit any violence to he offered to the fair Molinara, 
who had thus a second time rescued Sir Piercie Shafton at her 
own personal risk. 

‘You have already done more mischief than you can well 
answer,’ said the Earl to the English warden, ‘ and it were dis- 
honour to me should I permit you to harm a hair of this young 
woman’s head.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Morton, if Sir J ohn wiU ride apart with me’ 
hut for^ one moment, I -will show him such reasons as shall 
make him content to depart, and to refer this unhappy day’s 
work to the judgment of the commissioners nominated to try 
offences on the Border.’ 

He then led Sir John Foster aside, and spoke to him in this 
manner ; ‘ Sir John Foster, I much marvel that a man who 
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laiows 5'oiir Queen Elizabeth as 3’^ou do should not know that, 
if you hope anything jErom her, it must be for doing her useful 
sernce, not for involving her in quarrels vith her neighbours 
'nthout any advantage. Sir knight, I ^vill speak frankly what 
t know tx) be true. Had you seized the true Piercie Shafton 
by tins ill-advised inroad ; and had j-our deed^ threatened, _ as 
luost likely it might, a breach bet\nxt the countries, your politio 
pnncess and her politic council would rather have disgraced 

John Foster than entered into war in his behalf. But now 
that you have stricken short of jmur aim, you may rely on it 
you will have little thanks for carrying the matter farther. I 
«'Wm work thus far on the Earl of Murray that he will under- 
^ke to dismiss Sir Piercie Shafton from the realm of Scotland 
■DO well advised, and let the matter now pass off ; j^ou will gain 
^°^king by farther violence, for if we fight, you, as the fe^r 
and the weaker through your former action, will needs have the 

pl^^^ Foster listened with his head declining on his breast- 

It-is a cursed chance,’ he said, ‘ and I shall have Httle thanks 
lor my day’s work.’ 

He then rode up to Murray, and said that, in deference to 
nis lordship’s presence and that of my Lord of Morton, he had 
eome to the resolution of withdrawing himself with his power, 
Without farther proceedings. 

Stop there. Sir John Foster,’ said Murray, ‘I cannot permit 
you to retire in safety, unless you leave some one who may be 
surety to Scotland that the injuries you have at present done 
us may be fuUy accounted for; jmu will reflect that, by per- 
nnttmg your retreat, I become accountable to my Sovemi^ 

. wno wm demand a reckoning of me for the blood of her subjects, 

^ h) depart so easily.’ , 

j , ®h^ll never be told in England,’ said the warden, ttot 
onu Poster gave pledges Hire a subdued man, and that on the 
6iy field on which he stands victorious. But,’ he added, after 
a moment’s pause, ‘ if Stawarth Bolton wiUs to abide with you 
on ins own free choice, I will say nothing against it ; and, as 1 
.-.r jx* it were better he should stay to see the dismissal 

or this same Piercie Shafton.’ 

I receive him as your hostage, nevertheless, and shall tr^t 
nun as such, said the Earl of Murray. But Foster, turning 
away as if to give directions to Bolton and his men, affected not 
to hear this observation. 

VOL. X-—23 
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‘There rides a faithful servant of his most beautiful and 
sovereign lady,’ said Murray aside to Morton. ‘ Happy man 1 
he knows not whether the execution of her commands may not 
cost him his head ; and yet he is most certain that to leave 
them unexecuted will bring disgrace and death without reprieve. 
Happy are they who are not only subjected to the caprices of 
Tame Fortune, but held bound to account and be responsible 
for them, and that to a sovereign as moody and fickle as her 
humorous ladyship herself I ’ 

‘ We also have a female sovereign, my lord,’ .said Morton. 
‘We have so, Touglas,’ said the Earl, with a suppressed 
sigh ; ‘ but it remains to be seen how’ lon^ a female hand can 
hold the reigns of power in a realm so wild as ours. We MU 
now go on to St. Marj’-’s, and see ourselves after the state of 
that house. Glendinning, look to that woman, and protect 
her. What the fiend, man, hast thou got in thine arms 1 An 
infant, as I live ! Where couldst thou find such a charge, at 
such a place and moment ? ’ 

Halbert Glendinning briefly told the .story. The Earl rode 
forward to the place where the body of Julian Avenel lay, with 
his unhappy companion’s arms wrapt around him, like the 
tnrunk of an uprooted oak home down by the tempe.st with all 
its ivy garlands. Both were cold dead. Murray was touched 
in an unwonted degree, remembering, perhaps, his own birth. 
‘ What have they to answer for, Douglas,’ he said, ‘ who thus 
abuse the .sweetest gifts of affection ? ’ 

_ The Earl of Morton, unhappy in his marriage, was a liber- 
tine in his amours. 

‘You must ask that question of Henry Warden, my lord, or 
of J ohn Bmox : I am but a wild counseUor in women’s matters.’ 

‘Forward to St. Mary’s,’ said the ^rl j ‘pass the word on. 
Glendinning, give the infant to this same female cavalier, and 
let it be taken charge of. Let no dishonour be done to the 
dead bodies, and call on the country to bury or remove them. 
Forward, I say, my masters ! ’ 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


Gone to be married ? - 


- Gone to swear a peace ! 

King John. 


T he news of the lost battle, so quicHy carried by the 
ftigitives to the village and convent, had spread the 
greatest alarm among the inhabitants. The sacristan 
fn nionks counselled fiight ; the treasurer recommended 

P' plate should be offered as a tribute to bribe the 
‘nr abhot alone was unmoved and undaunted. 

• brethren,’ he said, ‘ since God has not given our people 
;^ctory in the combat, it must be because He requires of us, 
®Pi^tual soldiers, to fight the good fight of martyrdom —a 
conflict in which nothing but our own faint-hearted cowardice 
^ fail of victory. Let ns assume, then, the armour 



ighly honoured are we all in this distinguished summons, 
om our dear brother -Nicolas, whose grey hairs have been 
pre^rved until they should be surrounded by the crown of 
martyrdom, down to my beloved son Edward, who, arriving at 
e vineyard at the latest hour of the day, is yet permitted to 
s^re its toils with those who have laboured from the morninm 
ce oi good courage, my children. I dare not, like my sainted 
predecessors, promise to you that you shall be preserved by 
ir^le ; I and you are alike unworthy of that especial inter- 
position, which, in earlier times, turned the sword of sacrilege 
j ® bosom of tyrants by whom it was wielded, daunted 
6 uardened hearts of heretics with prodigies, and called down 
nosts of angels to defend the shrine of God and of the Virgin, 
it, 1 Heavenly aid, you shall this day see that your father 
ana abbot will not disgrace the mitre which sits upon his brow. 
J^o to your cells, my children, and exercise yonr private de- 
votions. Array yourselves also in alb and cope, as for our 
most solemn festivals, and be ready, when the tolling of the 
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largest bell announces tbe approach of the enemy, to march 
forth to meet them in solemn procession. Let the church he 
opened to afford such refuge as may be to those of our vassals 
vrho, from their exertion in this day’s unhappy battle or other 
cause, are particularly apprehensive of the rage of the enemy. 
TeU Sir Piercie Shafton, if he has escaped the light — ^ ’ 

‘ I am here, most venerable abbot,’ replied Sir Piercie ; ‘ and 
'if it so seeiueth meet to you, I will presently assemble such of 
the men as have escaped this escaramouche, and will renew the 
resistance, even unto the death. Certes, you will learn from 
all that I did my part in this unhappy matter. Had it pleased 
Julian Avenel to have attended to my eounsel, especially in some- 
what withdrawing of his main battle, even as you may have 
marked the heron eschew the stoop of the falcon, receiving him 
rather upon his beak than upon his wing, affairs, as I do con- 
ceive, might have bad a different face, and we might then, in a 
more bellicose manner, have maintained that affray. Neverthe- 
less, I would not be understood to speak anytliing in disregard 
of Julian Aveiiel, whom I saw fall fighting manfully with his 
falce to . his enemy, which hath banished from m}^ memory the 
unseemiy term of “meddling coxcomb,” with which it pleased 
him something rashly to qualify my advice, and for which, had 
it pleased Heaven arid the saints to have prolonged the life of 
that excellent person, I had it bound upon my soul to have put 
him to death with my own hand.’ 

‘ Sir Piercie, said the abbot, at length interrupting him, 

‘ oiir time allows brief leisure to speak Avhat might have been.’ 

‘ You are rigid; most venerable lord and father,’ rephed the 
incorrigible Euphuist ; ‘ the preterite, as gramma!.rians have fr, 
concerns frail mortality less than the future mood, and indeed 
bur cogitations respect chiefly the present. In a' word, I am 
willing to Imacl all who will follow me, and offer such opposition 
as manhood and morality may permit to the advance of the 
English, though they be my own countrymen ; and be assured, 
Piercie bhatton mil measure his length, being five feet ten 
inches, on the ground as he stands, rather than give two yards 
in retreat, according to the usual motion in which we retro- 
grade. ’ ‘ 

^l^bot, ‘and I doubt not 
thay on would make your words good; but it is not the wiU 
, ^ j weapons should rescue us. We are 

called to endure, not to re^^ and may not waste the blood of 
our innocent commons • • .1 . 
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not men of our profession : tlie3' have my commands to resign 
tile svrord and the spear. God and Our Lady have not blessed 
our banner.' 

‘Bethink you, reverend lord,’ said Piercie Shafton, veiy 
,^Serly, ‘ere you resign the defence that is in your power, 
there are many po.sts near the entry of this village where brave 
®en might live or die to the advantage ; and I have this addi- 
^ual motive to make defence — the safety, namely, of a fair* 
friend, who, I hope, hath escaped the hands of the heretics.’ 

^ understand you, Sir Piercie,’ said the abbot; ‘you mean 
the daughter of our convent’s miller V 

Reverend m}' lord,’ said Sir, Piercie, not without hesita- 
‘the fair Mysinda is, as maybe in some sort alleged, 
he daughter of one who mechanically prepareth corn to be 
^^l^^pulated into bread, wthout which we could not exist, and 
"'i^hich is therefore an emplo3Tnent in itself honourable, nay, 
iiecessary. Nevertheless, if the purest sentiments of a generous 
®ind, streaming forth like the rays of the sun reflected by a 
lamond, may ennoble one who is in some sort the daughter 

or n molendinar3’- mechanic ’ . t . 

\ have no time for all this, sir knight,’ said the abbot-, 
•fr ^ ojioogh to answer, that with our will we war no. longer 
;^th ca.rnal weapons. We of the spirituality will teach you ot 
the temporaUty how to die in cold blood, our hands nbt clenched 
.or resistance, but folded for prayer ; our minds not filled wi 
jealous hatred, but with Christian meelmess and for^veness ; 
ow ears not deafened, nor our senses confused, b3^. soim 
0 clamorous' instruments of war; but, on the contra^, . ^ 
joices composed to HaUeluiah, Kyrie Eleison, and Salve Be^a, 
and our blood temperate and cold, as those who think upon 
reconciling themselves with God, not of avenging themselves oi 
heir feUow-mortals.’ ' . -i-Un 

nf abbot,’ said Sir Piercie, ‘this is nothing to the taW 
^lolinara, whom, I beseech you to observe, I ■ 

Tm r 1 ?’• ^tiile golden hilt and steel blade hide toge 

^ commanded her not to follow us to t , ’ 
and .yet methought I saw her in her page’s attire amongst tiie 
rear of the combatants.’ . , 

must seek elsewhere for the person in whose y . 

are so deeply interested,’ said the abbot ; ‘and at presenU 
Pt your lmighthood to inquire concerning 
v.pfv ^n which aU our more defenceless vassals hav 
Se. It is my .advice to yon. that you also abide , y 
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horns of the altar ; and, Sir Piercie Shafton,’ he added, ‘ he 
of one thing secure, that if you come to harm, it will involve 
the whole of this brotherhood; for never, I trust, will the 
meanest of us buy safety at the expense of surrendering a 
friend or a guest. Leave us, my son, and may God be your 
aidr 

"When Sir Piercie Shafton had departed, and the abbot was 
'about to betake himself to his own cell, he was surprised by an 
unknown person anxiously requiring a conference, who, being 
admitted, proved to be no other than Henry Warden: The 
abbot started as he entered, and exclaimed angrily — ‘ Ha ! are 
the few hours that fate allows him who may last wear the 
mitre of this house not to be excused from the intrusion of 
heresy ? Dost thou come,’ he said, ‘ to enjoy the hopes which 
fate holds out to thy demented and accursed sect, to see the 
besom of destruction sweep away the pride of old religion — to 
deface our shrines — to mutilate and lay waste the bodies of our 
benefactors, as well as their sepulchres — to destroy the pinnacles 
and carved work of God’s house and Our Lady’s 1 ’ 

^ ‘ Peace, WiUiam Allan ! ’ said the Protestant preacher, with 
dignified composure; ‘for none of these purposes do I come. 
I would have these stately shrines deprived of the idols which, 
no longer simply regarded as the effigies of the good and of the 
wise, have become the objects of foul idolatry. I would other- 
wise have its ornaments subsist, unless as they are, or may be, 
a snare to the souls of men ; and especially do I condemn those 
ravages which have been made by the heady fury of the people, 
stung into zeal against will-worship by bloody persecution. 
Against such wanton devastations I lift my testimony.’ 

‘ Idle (hstinguisher that thou art ! ’ said the Abbot Eustace, 
interrupting him ; ‘ what signifies the pretext under which thou 
dost despoil the house of God ? and why at this present emer- 
gence wilt thou insult the master of it by thy ill-omened 
presence 1 ’ 

‘Thou art unjust, William Allan,’ said Warden; ‘but I am 
not the less settled in my resolution. Thou hast protected me 
some time since at the hazard of thy rank, and what I know 
thou boldest still dearer, at the risk of thy reputation with 
thine own sect. Our party is now uppermost, and, believe me, 
I have come down the valley, in which thou didst quarter me 
for 'sequestration’s sake, simply with the wish to keep my en- 
gagements to thee.’ 

‘Ay,’ answered the abbot, ‘and it may be that my listening 
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fn infirm compassion -R'liich pleaded Tritii me 

TT^ I avenged by this impending judgment. 

+7^^ 1 smitten, it may fie, tfie erring shepherd and 
scattered the flock/ . 

of the iJmne judgments,’ said "Warden, 
f tor th)^ sins, whicli are those of thy filinded education and 
— not for thine o^^l sins, William Allan, art thou 
cncken but for the accumulated guilt vhich thy misnamed 
nurcii hath accumulated on her head, and those of her votaries, 
y^TOe errors and corruptions of ages.’ 

c by nay sure belief in the llock of Peter,’ said the abbot, 
uou dost rekindle the last spark of human indignation for 
fplf bosom has fuel ! I thought I might not again have 
the impulse of earth!}’’ passion, and it is thy voice which 
• naore calls me to the expression of human anger ! — yes, it 
th ^bat comest to insult me in my hour of sorrow, ■ffith 

accusations of that church which hath kept 
till Christianity alive from the times of the Apostles 


now/ 



j> ,*7! ““om that of Rome as did light firom darkness, which, 
• j pernait, I should speedily prove. And worse d^t mou 

in* saying I come to insult thee in thy hour of affliction, 

here, God wot, with the Christian -wish of faSUing an 
^ bad made to my host, and of rendenng myself 
pnrj while it had yet power "to exercise aught upon m^ 

S so be, to mitigate in thy behalf the rage of the 

crors whom God hath sent as a scourge to thy obstina^. 

none of thy intercession,’ said the abbot, > 

hpv! b) which the church has exalted me never shoffld 

hio-K ^^®bed my bosom more proudly in the time ® . 

Wosperity than it doth at this crisis. I ask 
thee, but the assurance that my lenity to thee b^l'b een 
to ti, 7 ^'^^?^P®^'*’ 6 ^ngno soul to Satan — ^batlhaveno m 
of 1 ^be stray lambs whom the Great S p 

^^b’nsted to my charge.’ ,, , ^;-nnarp 

^Ran/ answered the Protestant, ‘I mv 

^ h thee. What I promised I have kept : I have W 

rr iiom speaking even good things. But it bu P . 
faith' fK ^ ^be maiden Mary Avenel to a f®°®TTgj. 

Ihavp^^^ the disciples of Rome t’®? . ' 

Pave aided with my humble power : I have extncated her from 
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tlie machinations of evil spirits, to which she ajid her lionsc 
were exposed during the blindness of their lloinish superstition, 
and, praise be to my blaster I I have not reason to fear she will 
again be caught in thy snares.’ 

‘"Wretched man!’ said the abbot, unable to .suppress his 
rising indignation, ‘ is it to the abbot of St, Mail’s that you 
boast having mfsled the soul of a dweller in Our Lady’s iiali- 
dome into the paths of foul error and damning heresy 1 Thou 
dost urge me, Wellwood, beyond what it becomes me to bear, 
and movest me to employ the few moments of power I may yet 
possess in removing from the face of the earth one whose 
qualities, given by Ood, have been so utterly perverted as thine 
to the service of Satan.’ 

‘Do thy pleasure,’ said the preacher ; ‘ thy vain wrath shall 
not prevent my doing my duty to advantage thee, where it may 
be done without neglecting my higher call. I go to the Earl of 
Murray.’ 

Their conference, which "was advancing fast into bitter dis- 
putation, was here interrupted by the deep and sullen toll of 
the largest and heaviest bell of the convent — a sound famous in 
the chronicles of the community for dispelling of tempests and 
putting to flight demon.s, but which now only announced danger, 
without afibrding any means of warding against it. Hastily 
repeating his orders that all the brethren should attend in 
the choir, arrayed for solemn procession, the abbot ascended 
to the battlements of the lofty monaster}’’ by his own private 
staircase, and there met the sacristan, who had been in the 
act of directing the tolling of the huge bell, which fell under 
his charge. 

‘ It is the last time I shall discharge mine office, most vener- 
able father and lord,’ said he to the abbol^ ‘for yonder come 
the Philistines; but I would not that the large bell of St. 
Mary’s should sound for the last time otherwise than in true 
and full tone. I have been a sinful man for one of our holy 
profession,’ added he, looking upward, ‘yet may I presume to 
say, not a beU hath sounded out of tune from the tower of the 
house while Father Philip had the superintendence of the 
chime and the belfry.’ 

’Hie abbot, without reply, cast his eyes towards the path 
whiclp winding around the mountain, descends upon Kenna-- 
quhair from the south-east. He beheld at a distance a cloud 
of dust, and heard the neighing of many horses, while the 
occasional sparkle of the long line of speans, as they came 
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do^^wards into the vallej', announced that the band came 
thither in arms. 

‘Shame on my iveahness I ’ said Abbot Eustace, dashing the 
-t^rs from his eyes ; ‘ my sight is too much dimmed to observe 
their motions. Look, my son Edward,' for his favourite novice 
“^d again joined him, ‘and tell me what ensigns they b^r.’ 

‘The}’’ are Scottish men when all is done,' exclaimed Edward. 
1 see. the white crosses : it may be the Western Borderers, or 
I'emieherst and his clan.' 

Look at the banner,’ said the abbot; ‘tell me what are the 
hiazonries 1 ’ 


The arms of Scotland,' said Edward — ‘the lion and its 
wessure, quartered, as I think, with three cushions. Can it be 
tne, royal standard ? ' 

-Mas ! no,’ said the abbot, ‘it is that of the Earl of Murr^. 
■tie hath assumed with his new conquest the badge of the 
valiant Randolph, and hath dropped from his hereditary coat 
he bend which indicates his own base birth : would to God he 
1^3-y not have blotted it also from his memory, and aim as welt 
name as the power of a king ! ' 

At least, my father,’ said Edward, ‘he will secure us from 

J^olence of the Southron.’ 

son, as the shepherd secures a siUy lamb from the 
Won, which he destines in due time to his own banquet.^ Oh, 
^y ,6vil days are on us ! A breach has been made in the 
walfr of our sanctuary ; thy brother hath fallen from the feith. 
ouch mews brought my last secret intelligence. Murray hath 
^ready ^spoken of rewarding his services "with the hand of Mary 


Of Mary Avenel ! ’ said the novice, tottering towards and 
grasping hold of one of the carved pinnacles which adorned the 
proud battlement. ' 

„A^y> of Mary Avenel, my son, who has also abjured the faith 
0 her fathers. W eep not, my Edward — weep not, my bemved. 
^n . or weep for their apostasy, and not for their union. 

Qu, who hath called thee to Himself out of the tents of wickeci- 
ness but for the grace of Our Lady and St. Benedict, thou 
also hadst been a castaway.’ 

‘I endeavour, my father,’ said Edward — ‘I endeavour to 
forget; but what I would now blot from my memory has been 
the thought of all my /ormer life. Murray dare not forward a 
match so unequal in birth.’ 

‘ He dares do what suits his purpose. The Castle of Avenel 
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is strong, and needs a good castellan, devoted to his service ; as 
for the difference of their birth, he will mind it no more than 
he would mind defacing the natural regularity of the^ ground, 
were it necessary he should, erect upon it military lines and 
intrenchments. But do not droox) for that : awaken thy soul' 
within thee, my son. Think you part with a vain vision, an 
idle dream, nursed in solitude and inaction. I weep not, yet 
what am I now like to lose 1 Look at these towers, where 
saints dwelt, and where heroes have been buried. Think that 
I, so briefly called to preside over the pious flock, which has 
dwelt here since the first light of Christianity, may be this day 
written do^vn the last father of this holy community. Come, 
let us descend and meet our fate. 1 see them approach near 
to the village.’ 

The abbot descended. The novice casta glance around him ; 
yet the sense of the danger impending over the stately structure, 
with which he was now united, was unable to banish the rec- 
ollection of' Mary Avenel. ‘ His brother’s bride I ’ he pulled 
the cowl over his face, and followed his superior. 

The whole bells of the abbey now added their peal to the 
death-toll of the largest, which had so long sounded. The 
monks wept and prayed as they got themselves into the order 
of their procession for the last time, as seemed but too 
probable. . 

‘ It is well our Father Boniface hath retired to the inland,’ 
said Father Philip ■ ‘he could never have put over this day, it 
would have broken his heart ! ’ 

‘ God be with the soul of Abbot Ingelram ! ’ said old Father 
Nicolas, ‘ there were no such doings in his days. They say we 
are to be put forth of the cloisters ; and how I am to live any- 
where else than where I have lived for these seventy years, I 
wot not : the best is, that I have not long to live an 3 nvhere.’ 

A few moments after this the great gate of the ahbey was 
flung opem, and the procession moved slowly forward from 
beneath its huge and richly adorned gateway. Cross and 
banner, pix and chalice, shrines containing relics, and censers 
steaming "with incense, preceded and were intermingled with 
the long and solemn array of the brotherhood, , in their long 
black goivns and cowls, with their white scapularies hanging 
oyer them, the various offfeers of the convent each displa 3 dng 
his proper badge of office. In the centre of the procession came 
i^e abbot, surrounded and supported by his chief assistants. 
He was dressed in his habit of high solemnity, and appeared 
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as macli unconcenied as if he had been taking his usual part 
in some ordinary ceremony. After him came the inferior 
^rsons of the convent — the novices in their albs or vrhite 
druses, and the lay brethren distinguished by their beards, 
ivmch were seldom vrorn by^ the fethers. Women and children, 
niised vrith a fevr men, came in the rear, bewailing the appre- 
hended desolation of their ancient sanctuary. They moved, 
hoTvever,^ in order, and restrained the marks of their sorrov to 
a loTv wailing sound, which rather mingled with than interrupted 
the measured chant of the monks. 

In. this order the procession entered the market-place of the 
^nlage of Kennaquhair, which was then, as now, distinguished 
by an ancient cross of curious workmanship, the gift of some 
former monarch of Scotland. Close by the cross,- of much 



Druids, ere the stately monastery to which it adjoined had 
raised its spires in honour of the Christian faitL Like the 
bentang-tree of the AAican villages, or the Plaistow oak 
mentioned in White’s Natural History of SeJbome, this tiee 
ii'as the. rendezvous of the villagers, and regarded with pec^^m 
veneration; a feeling common to most nations, and which 
may be traced up to the remote period when the 
feasted the angels under the oak at Mamre. 

, Th® monks formed themselves each in their due place around 
the cross, while under the ruins of the aged tree crowded the old 
and the feeble, with others who felt the common alarm. When 
they had thus arranged themselves, there was a deep and 
sole^ pause. The monks stilled their chant, the lay populace 
h^hed their lamentations, and all awaited in terror and silence 
the arrival of those heretical forces whom they had been so 

and trembling. 

A distant trampling was at length heard, and the glance of 
spears was seen to slune through the trees above the village. 
The sounds increase^ and became more thick, one close con- 

mth armour. The horsemen soon appeared at 

the prmc pal entanee which leads into the irrcaular square or 
marteVplMe which forms the centre of the>illa"e: They 
entered teo by two, slowly, 4e “tes? oraer. 'flie 

van_oonb^d to more on. riding round tSTpen space, until 

’ It iR Rcnrcely neccRs.irv to fi. a. • ^ 

naquhalr, no sucb oak over eilstea Melrose, the prototype oE Kca- 







they had attained the utmost point, and then turning their 
horses’ heads to the street, stood fast; their companions fol- 
lowed in the same order, until the whole market-place was 
closely surrounded with soldiers; and the files who followed, 
making the same manccuvre, formed an inner Hue wdthin those 
who had first arrived, until the place was begirt with a quad- 
ruple file of horsemen closely drawn up. There was now a 
pause, of which the abbot availed himself, by commanding the 
brotherhood to raise the solemn chant JJe ‘profundis damavL 
He looked around the armed ranks, to see what impression the 
solemn sounds made on them. All were silent ; but the brows 
of some had an expression of contempt, and almost all the rest 
bore a look of indifference : their course had been too long 
decided to permit past feelings of enthusiasm to be anew 
awakened by a procession or by a hymn. 

‘ Their hearts are hardened,’ said the abbot to himself in 
dejection, but not in despair ; ‘ it remains to see whether those 
of their leaders are equally obdurate.’ 

The leaders, in the meanwhile, were advancing slowly, and 
Murray, with Morton, rode in deep conversation before a chosen 
band of their most distinguished followers, amongst whom came 
Halbert Glendinning. But the preacher, Henry Warden, who, 
upon leaving the monastery, had instantly joined them, was the 
only person admitted to their conference, 

‘ You are determined then,’ said Morton to Murray, ‘ to give 
the heiress of Avenel, with all her pretensions, to this name^ 
less and obscure young man ? ’ 

‘Hath not Warden told you,’ said Murray, ‘that they have 
been bred together, and are lovers from their youth upward ? ’ 

‘And that they are both,’ said Warden, ‘by means which 
may be almost termed miraculous, rescued from the delusions 
of Borne, and brought within the pale of the true church. My 
residence at Glendearg hath made me well acquainted with 
these things, 111 would it beseem my habit and my caUing to 
thrust myself into match-maldng and giving in marriage, but 
worse were it in me to see your lordships do needless wrong_ to 
the feelings which are proper to our nature, and which, being 
indulged honestly and under the restraints of religion, beconie 
a pledge of domestic -quiet here and future happiness in a 
better world. I say, that you wiU do ill to rend those ties 
asunder, and to give this^ maiden . ' to the kinsman ■ of Lord 
Morton, though Lord Morton’s kinsman he be.’ 

‘These are fair reasons, my Lord of Murray,’ said Morton, 
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you slioukl refuse me so simple a boon as to bestow this 
silly damsel upon young Bennygask. Speak out plainl}'', my 
lord : say you would rather see the Castle of Avenel in the hands 
of one who owes his name and existence solely to your favour 
than in the power of a Douglas, and of my Idnsman.’ 

‘My Lord of Morton,' said Murray, ‘I have done nothing in 
this matter which should aggrieve you. This young man Clen- 
dinning has done me good serHce, and may do me more. My 
promise was in some degree passed to him, and that while 
Julian* Avenel was alive, when aught beside the maiden’s lily 
hand would have been hard to come by; whereas you* never 
thought of such an alliance for your kinsman till 3mu saw 
Julian lie dead yonder on the field, and knew his land to be a 
waif free to the first who could seize it. Come — come, my lord, 
jmu do less than justice to j'our gallant Idnsman in wishing 
him a bride bred u]) under the milk-pail ; for this girl is a 
peasant wench in all but the accident of birth. I thought you 
had more deep respect for the honour of the Douglasses.’ _ ^ 

‘The honour of the Douglasses is safe in my keeping,’ 
answered Morton, haughtily ; ‘ that of other ancient families may 
suffer as well as the name of Avenel if rustics are to be matched 
with the blood of our ancient barons.’ 

‘ This is but idle talking,’ answered Lord Murray ; ‘ in times 
like tliese we must look to men and not to pedigiees. Hay 
was but a rustic before the battle of Luncarty : the bloody yoke 
actually dragged the plough ere it was blazoned on a crest by 
the herald. Times of action make princes into peasants, and 
boors into barons. All families have sprung fi:om one mean 
man ; and it is well if they have never degenerated from his 
virtue who raised them first from obscurity.’ 

‘ My Lord of Murray will please to except the house of 
Douglas,’ said Morton, haughtily : ‘ men have seen it in the 
tree, but never in the sapling ; have seen it in the stream, but 
never in the fountain.^ In the earliest of our Scottish aimals, 
the Black Douglas was powerful and distinguished as now.’ 

‘ I bend to the honours of the house of Douglas,’ said Murray, 
somewhat ironically ; * I am conscious we of the royal house 
have little right to compete with them in dignity. What though 
we have worn crowns and carried sceptres for a few genera- 
tions, if our genealogy moves no farther back than to the 
Alanus Dapifer I ' ^ 

1 Douglas Family. Note 23. ' 

See Pedigree of the Stewart Family. Note 24. 
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Morton’s clieek reddened as lie was about to repl}^; but 
Henry Warden availed liiraself of the liberty which the Prot- 
estant clergy long possessed, and exerted it to interrupt a discus- 
•sion which was becoming too eager and personal to be friendly. 

‘My lords,’ he said, ‘1 must be bold m discharging the duty 
of my Master, It is a shame and scandal to hear two nobles, 
whose hands have been so forward in the worlc of reformation, 
fall into discord about such vain follies as now occupy 3 ’'Our 
thoughts. Bethink you how long you have thought with one 
mind, seen with one eye, heard with one ear, confirmed by your 
union" the congregation of the church, appalled by your joint 
authority the congregation of Anti-Clnist ; and will jmu now 
fall into discord about an old decaj’ ed castle and a few barren 
hills, about the loves and lildngs of a humble speannan and a 
damsel bred in the same obscurity, or about the still vainer 
questions of idle genealogy ? ’ 

‘The good man hath spoken right, noble Douglas,’ said 
Murray, reaching him his hand, ‘ our union is too essential to 
the good cause to be broken off upon such idle terms of dissen- 
sion. ^ I am fixed to gratiiy Glendinning in this matter : my 
promise is passed. The wars, in which I have had my share, 
have made many a family miserable ; I will at least tiy if I 
may not make one happy. There are maids and manors enow 
in Scotland ; I promise you, my noble ally, that young Benny- 
gask shall be richly wived.’ 

‘My lord,’ said Warden, ‘jmu speak nobly, and like a 
Christian. Alas ! this is a land of hatred and bloodshed ; let 
us not chase from thence the few traces that remain of gentle 
and domestic love. And be not too eager for wealth to thy 
noble kinsman, my Lord of Morton, seeing contentment in the 
marriage state no way depends on it,’ 

‘ If you allude to my family misfortune,’ said Morton, whose 
countess, wedded by him for her estate and honours, was 
insane in her mind, ‘ the habit you wear, and the liberty, or 
rather license, of your profession, protect you from my resent- 
ment.’ 

‘Alas! my lord,’ replied Warden, ‘how quick and sensitive 
is our^ self-love ! When, pressing forward in our high calling, 
we point out the errors of the sovereign, who praises our bold- 
ness more than the noble Morton? But touch we upon his 
own sore, which most needs lancing, and he shrinlcs from the 
faithful chirurgeon in fear and impatient anger 1 ’ 

‘ Enough of this,, good and reverend sir,’ said Murray; ‘you 
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transgress tlie prudence yourself recommeuded even now. W e 
are now close upon the Tillage, and the inoud abbot is come 
forth at the head of his hive. Thou hast pleaded well for him, 
Warden, other^vise I had talcen this occasion to imll down the 
nest and chase awa}^ the roolvs.’ 

‘Naj'j but do not so,’ said Warden; ‘this William Allan, 
whom they call the Abbot Eustatius, is a man whose mis- 
fortunes would more prejudice our cause than his prosperity. 
You cannot inflict more than he will endure and the more 
that he is made to bear, the higher will be the influence of his 
talents and his courage. In his conventual throne he will be 
but coldly looked on — disliked, it may be, and emded. But 
'turn his crucifix of gold into a crucifix of wood ; let him iravel 
. through the land, an oppressed and impoverished man, and his 
patience, his eloquence, and learning ■will win more hearts 
from the good cause than all the mitred abbots of Scotland 
have been able to make prey of during the last hundred y(»rs. 

‘ Tush ! — tush 1 man,’ said Morton, ‘ the revenues of the hah- 
dome •will bring more men, spears, and horses into the field m 
one day than his preaching in a whole lifetime. These are 
not the days of Peter the Hermit, when monks could march 
amies from England to Jerusalem ; but gold and good deeds 
■will stiU. do as much or more than ever. Had Juhan A'venel 
had but a score or two more men this morning, Sir John 
Foster had not missed a worse welcome. I say, confiscating 
the monk’s revenues is dra^sving his fang-teeth.’ 

‘We ■will surely lay him under contribution,’ said k'mrray; 
‘ and, moreover, if he desires to remain in his abbey, he ■will 
do well to produce Piercie Shaftom’ 

As he thus spoke, they entered the market-place, dis- 
tinguished by their complete armour and their lofty plumes, as 
well as by the number of followers bearing their colours and 
badges. Both these powerful nobles, but more especially 
Murray, so nearly allied to the crown, had at that time a 
retinue and household not much inferior to that of Scottish 
royalty. As they advanced into the market-place, a pur- 
suivant, pressing forward from their train, addressed the monte 
in these words: ‘The abbot of St. Mary’s is commanded to 
appear before the Earl of Murray.’ , , , . 

‘ The abbot of St. Mar/s,’ said Eustace, ‘ is, in the patn- 
mony of his convent, superior to every temporal lord. Let the 
Earl of Murray, if he seeks him, come himself to his presence. 

On recemng this answer, Murray smiled scornfully, and 
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dismounting from liis lofty saddle, lie advanced, accompanied 
by Morton, and followed by others, to the body of monks 
assembled around tbe cross. There was an app^rance of 
shrinking among them at the approach of the heretic lord, so 
dreaded and so powerfnl. But the abbot, casting on them a 
glance of rebuke and encouragement, stepped forth from their 
ranks like a courageous leader, when he sees that his personal 
valour must be displayed to revive the drooping courage of his 
followers. ‘ Lord James Stewart,’ he said, ‘ or Earl of j\Iurray, 
if that be thy title, I, Eustatius, abbot of St. Mary’s, demand 
by what right you have filled our peaceful village, and sur- 
rounded our brethren, with these bands of armed men ? If 
hospitality is sought, we have never refused it to courteous 
asking ; if violence be meant against peaceful churchmen, let 
us know at once the pretext and the object 1 ’ 

‘ Sir abbot,’ said Murray, ‘ your language would better have 
become another age, and a presence inferior to ours. We come 
not here to reply to your interrogations, but to demand of 
you why you have broken the peace, collecting your vassals 
in arms, and convocating the Queen’s lieges, whereby many 
men have been slain, and much ti’ouble, perchance breach of 
amity with England, is likely to arise ? ’ 

^ lAipus in fahula,’ answered the abbot, scornfully. ‘The 
wolf accused the sheep of muddying the stream when he drank 
in it above her •, but it served as a pretext for devouring her. 
Convocate the Queen’s heges ? I did so to defend the Queen’s 
land against foreigners. I did but my duty ; and I regret I 
had not the means to do it more effectually.’ 

‘ And was it also a part of your duty to receive and harbour 
the Queen of England’s rebel and traitor ; and to inflame a war 
betwixt England and Scotland ? ’ said Murray. 

‘ In my younger days, my lord,’ answered the abbot, ^vith the 
same intrepidity, ‘a war with England was no such dreaded 
matter ; and not merely a mitred abbot, bound by his rule to 
show hospitality and afford sanctuary to all, but the poorest 
Scottish peasant, would have been ashamed to have pleaded 
fear of England as the reason for shutting his door against a 
persecuted exile. But in those olden days the English seldom , 
saw the face of a Scottish nobleman, save through the bars of 
his visor.’ 

‘Monk!’ said the Earl of Morton, sternly, ‘this insolence 
wifi, little avail thee ; the days are gone by when Home’s priests 
w'ere permitted to brave noblemen with impunity. Give us up 
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this Piereie Sliaftoii, or hy my Other’s crest I Tvill set thy 
abbey in a bright flame I ’ 

‘And if thou dost, Lord of Morton, its ruins ■will tumble 
alwve the tombs of thine own ancestors. Be the issue as God 
wills, the abbot of St. Marj^’s gives up no one whom he hath 
promised to protect.' 

‘Abbot,' said Murray, ‘bethink thee ere we are driven to 
deal roughly. The hands of these men,’ he said, pointing to the 
soldiers, * will make wild work among shrines and cells, if we 
are compelled to undertake a search for this Englishman.’ 

‘Ye shall not need,’ said a voice from the crowd; and, 
advancing gracefull}^ before the earls, the Euphuist flung from 
him the mantle in whicli he was muilled. ‘ T7a the cloud that 
shadowed Shafton ! ’ said he : ‘behold, my lords, the Icnight of 
Wilverfon, who spares y’ou the guilt of violence and sacrilege.’ 

‘ I protest before God and man against any infraction of the 
privileges of this house,’ said the abbot, ‘by an attempt to 
impose violent hands upon the person of this noble knight. If 
there be yet spirit in a Scottish Parliament, we will make you 
hear of this elsewhere, my lords 1 ’ 

/Spare your threats,’ .said Murray; ‘it may be my purpose 
’'^th Sir Piereie Shafton is not such as thou dost suppose. 
Attach him, pursuivant, as our prisoner, rescue or no rescue.’ 

‘ I yield myself,’ said the Euphuist, ‘ reserving my right to 
defy my Lord of Murray and my Lord of Morton to single duel, 
even as one gentleman may’ demand satisfaction of another.’ 

^ ‘ You shall not want those who wiU answer your challenge, 
sir knight,’ replied Morton, ‘without aspiring to men above 
thine own degree.’ 

‘ And where am I to find these superlative champions,’ said 
the English knight, ‘ whose blood runs more pure than that of 
Piereie Shafton ? ’ 

‘ Here is a flight for you, my lord ! ’ said Murray. . 

‘As ever was flown hy a wild goose,’ said Stawarth Bolton, 
who had now approached to the front of the party. 

‘Who dared to say’- that word?’ said the Euphuist, his face 
crimson with rage.^ 

‘Tut! man,’ said Bolton, ‘make the best of it, thy mother’s 
father was but a tailor, old Overstitch of Holdemess. Why, 
what ! because thou art a misproud bird, and despiseth thine 
own natural lineage, and ruiflest in unpaid silks and velvets, 
and keepest company with gallants and cutters, must we lose 
our memory for that ? Thy mother, Moll Overstitch, was the 

VOL. X 24 
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prettiest wench in those parts ; she was wedded by wild Shafton 
of Wilverton, who, men say, was aldn to the Piercie on the 
wrong side of the blanket.’ 

; ‘Help the knight to some strong waters,’ said Morton; ‘he 
hath fallen from such a height that he is stunned with the 
tumble.’ 

In fact. Sir Piercie Shaffcon looked like a man stricken by 
a thunderbolt, while, notwithstanding the seriousness of the 
scene hitherto, no one of those present, not even the abbot 
himself, could refrain from laughing at the rueful arid mortified 
expression of his face. 

‘Laugh on,’ he said at length — ‘laugh on, my masters,’ 
shrugging his shoulders ; ‘ it is not for me to be offended ; yet 
would I know full fain from that squire who is laughing with 
the loudest how he had discovered this unhappy blot in ari 
otherwise spotless lineage, and for what purpose he hath made 
it known ? ’ 

‘ I riiake it known 1 ’ said Halbert Glendinnirig, in astonish- 
ment, for to him this pathetic appeal was made. ‘ I never 
heard the thing till this moment.’ ^ 

‘Why, did not^ that old rude soldier learii it from thee?’ 
said the knight, in increasing amazement. 

‘Not I, by Heaven ! ’ said Bolton ; ‘ I never saw the youth 
in my life before.’ 

‘But yoM have seen him ere now, my worthy master,’ said 
Dame Glendinning, bursting in her turn from the crowd. ‘ My 
son, this is Stawarth Bolton, he to whom we owe life and the 
means of preserving it ; if he he a prisoner, as seems most likely, 
use thine interest with these noble lords to he kind to the 
widow’s friend.’ 

‘ What, my Dame of the Glen ! ’ said Bolton, ‘ thy brow is 
more withered, as well as mine, since we met last, hut phy 
tongue holds the touch better than my arm. This hoy of thine 
gave me the foil sorely this morning. The bro^vn varlet has 
turned as stout a trooper as I prophesied ; and where is white 
head?’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ said the mother, looking down, ‘ Edward has taken 
orders, and become a monk of this ahheyv’ 

‘ A monk and a soldier ! Evil trades hothi my good daine. 
Better have made one a good master fashioner, hke old Over- 
stitch of Holderness. I sighed when I envied you the two 
bonny children, hut I sigh not now to call either the monk or 


‘ See The White Spirit. Note 25. 
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the soldier mine o-wn. The soldier dies in the field ; the monk 
scarce lives in the cloister.’ 

‘My dearest mother,’ said Halbert, ‘where is Edward ? Can 
I not speak with him 1 ’ 

‘ He has just left ns for the present,’ said Father Philip, 
‘upon a message from the lord ahoot.’ 

‘ And Mary, my dearest mother 1 ’ said Halbert, Mary 
Avenel was not far distant, and the three were soon withdrawn 
from the crowd, to hear and relate their various chances of 
fortune. 

While the subordinate personages thus disposed of them- 
selves, the abbot held serious discussion with the two earls, 
and, partly yielding to their demands, partly defending himself 
with, skill and eloquence, was enabled to make a composition 
for his convent, which left it provisionally in no worse situa- 
tion than before. The earls- were the more reluctant to drive 
matters to extremity, since he protested that, if urged beyond 
what his conscience would comply with, he would throw the 
whole lands of the monastery into the Queen of Scotland’s hands, 
to be disposed of at her pleasure. This would not have answered 
the •sdews of the earls, who were contented, for the time, with 
a moderate sacrifice of money and lands. Matters being so far 
settled, the abbot became anxious for the fate of Sir Piercie 
Shafton, and implored mercy in his behalf. 

‘ He is a coxcomb,’ he. said, ‘ my lords, but he is a generous, 
though a vain, fool ; and it is my firm belief you have this 
day done him more pain than if you had run a poniard into 
him.’ 

‘ Run a needle into him you mean, abbot,’ said the ^rl 
of Morton; ‘by mine honour, I thought this grandson of a 
fashioner of doublets was descended from a crowned head at 
least ! ’ 

‘I hold with the abbot,’ said Murra}'' ; ‘there were little 
honour in surrendering him to Elizabeth, but he shall w sent 
where he can do her no injury. Our pursuivant and Bo^n 
shall escort him to Dunbar, and ship him off for Flanders. But 
soft, here he comes, and leading a female, as I think.’ _ 

‘Lords and others,’ said the English Imight, vnth great 
solemnity, ‘ make way for the lady of Piercie Shafton— -a secret 
wmeh I listed not to make knoivn, till fate, which hath hefraye 
Tmat I vainly strove to conceal, makes me less desirous to nide 
that which I now announce to you,’ • > *ri 

It IS Mysie Happer, the miller’s daughter, on my life ! 
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Tibb Taclcefc. ‘I tbouglit the pride of these Piercies would 
have a fa’.' 

‘It is indeed the lovely Mysinda,’ said the knight, ‘whose 
merits towards her devoted servant deserved higher rank than 
he had to bestow.’ 

‘I suspect, though,’ said Murray, ‘that we should not have 
heard of the miller’s daughter being made a lady had not the 
knight proved to be the grandson of a tailor.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Piercie Shafton, ‘ it is poor valour to strike 
him that cannot smite again; and I hope you mil consider 
what is due to a prisoner by the law of arms, and say pothing 
more on this odious subject. When I am once more mine omi 
man, I wiU find a new road to dignity.’ 

‘ Shape one, I presume,’ said the Earl of Morton. 

‘Nay, Douglas, you will drive him mad,’ .said Murray; ‘be- 
sides, we have other matter in hand. I must see Warden wed 
Glendinning mth Mary Avenel, and put him in possession of 
his wife’s castle without delay. It will be best done ere our 
forces leave these parts.’ 

‘ And I,’ said the' miller, ‘ have the like grist to grind ; for I 
hope some one of the good Fathers will wed my wench with her 
gay bridegroom.’ 

‘ It needs not,’ said Shaftx)n ; ‘ the ceremonial hath been 
solemnly performed.’ 

_ ‘ It w^l not be the worse of another bolting,’ said the miller ; 
‘ it is always best to be sure, as I say when I chance to take 
multure twice fi:om the same meal-sack.’ 

‘ Stave the miller off him,’ said Murray, ‘or he wiU worry 
him dead. The abbot, my lord, offers us the hospitality of the 
convent ; I move we should repair hither, Sir Piercie and all 
of uk I must learn to know the Maid of Avenel ; to-morrow I 
must act as her father. AH Scotland shall see how Murray can 
reward a faithful servant.’ 

Mary Avenel and her lover avoided meeting the abbot, and 
took up their temporary abode in a house of the village, where 
next day their hands were united by the Protestant preacher 
in presence of the two earls. On the same day Piercie Shafton 
and his bride departed, under an escort which was to conduct 
him to the seaside, and see him embark for the Low Countries. 
Early on the following morning the bauds of the earls were 
under march to the Castle of Avenel, to invest the young bride- 
groom with the property of his wife, which was surrendered to 
them without opposition. 
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While she sung slio seemed le look with sorrow on her golden 
zone, which was now diminished to the fineness of a silken 
thread. 

‘ Fare llice well, thou holly green ! 

Tliou slrnlfc Hohloin now be seen, 

With all thy glittering gsirlands bending 
Aa to greet niy alow tleaeeiuling, 

Startling the bewilder'd liind, 

Who fiocs thee wave without a wind. 

Farewell, fountain ! now not long 
Shalt thou mumiur to my aong, 

While thy crystal bubbles, glancing, 

Keep the time in mystic dancing, 

Rise and swell, arc burst and lost. 

Like mortal schemes by fortune crost. 

The knot of fate at length is tied, 

The churl is lord, the maid is bride. 

Vainly did my magic sleight 
Send the lover from her sight ; 

Wither bush, and perish well, 

Fall’n is lofty A vend ! ’ 

The Vision seemed to weep while .she sung ; and the words 
impressed on_ Edward a melancholy belief that the alliance of 
Mary with his brother might be fatal to them both. 


Here terminates the First Part of the Benedictine’s Manu- 
script. I have in vain endeavoured to ascertain the precise 
period of the story, as the dates cannot be exactly reconciled 
\vitli those of the most accredited histories. But it is astonish- 
ing how careless the Avriters of Utopia are upon these important 
subjects. I observe that the learned I\Ir. Laurence Templeton, 
in his late publication, entitled Ivanhoe, has not only blessed 
tbe bed of Edward the Confessor vitli an offspring unknown to 
history, with sundry other solecisms of the same land, but lias 
inverted the order of nature, and feasted bis s\rine vith acorns 
in the midst of summer. All that can be alleged by the wannest 
admirer of tbis Author amounts to this, that the circumstances 
objected to are just as true as tbe rest of tbe story; which 
appears to_ me, more especially in the matter of the acorns, to 
.be a very imperfect defence, and that the- Author will do well 
to profit by Captain Absolute’s advice to his servant, and never 
tell him more lies than are indispensably necessary. 
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Note 1. — Chukch Tenants, p. 2 

[Feus are] small possessions conferred upon vassals and tlieir heirs, 
held for a small quit-rent, or a moderate proportion of the produce. 
This was a favourite manner by which the churchmen peopled the patri- 
mony of their convents; and many descendants of such ‘feuars,’ as 
they are called, are still to be found in possession of their family in- 
heritances in the neighbourhood of the great monasteries of Scotland. 


Note 2. — Gaeulktet, p. 11 

As gallantry of all times and nations has the same mode of thinking 
and acting, so it often expresses itself by the same symbols. In the civil 
war, -1745-6, a party of Highlanders, under a chieftain of rank, came to 
Rose Castle, the seat of the Bishop of Carlisle, but then occupied by the 
family of Squire Dacre of Cumberland. They demanded quarters, which 
of coarse were not to be refused to armed men of a strange attire and 
unknown language. But the domestic represented to the captain of the 
mountaineers that the lady of the mansion had been jnst delivered of ^ 
daughter, and expressed her hope that, under these circumstances, his 
party would give as little trouble as possible. ‘ God forbid,’ said tte gal- 
lant chief, ‘that I or mine should be the means of adding to a l^ys ij^ 
convenience at such a time. May I request to see the infant? ’ The chiia 
was brought, and the Highlander, taking his cockade out of his bonnet, and 
pinning it on the child’s breast. ‘ That will be a token,’ he said, to 
our people who may come hither that Donald M'Donald of Kinloch-Molai^t 
has taken the family of Rose Castle under bis protection.’ 'The lady wflo 
received in infancy this gage of Highland protection is now J 

Clerk of Pennycnik ; and on the 10th of June still wears the cockade whicn 
was pinned on her breast, with a white rose as a kindred decoration. 


Note 3.' — Goon Neighbodes, p. 17 

This superstition continues to prevail, though one would 
now be antiquated. It is only a vear or two since an itinerant pupps . , 
man.who, disdaining to acknowledge the profession of Gines de rassaraonte. 
called himself an artist from Vauxhall, brought a complaint of a sin^iar 
nature before the Author, as sheriff of Selkirkshire. The singular dexter- 
ity with which the showman had exhibited the machinery of his little smge 
had upon a Selkirk fair-day, excited the eager curiosity of 
of Galashiels. These men, from no worse motive that could be a'scovereo 
than a thirst after knowiedge bevond their sphere, committed a burgiary 
upon the bam In which the puppets had been consigned to repose, ana car 
ried them off In the nook of their plaids, when returning from Seikira ro 
their own village. 


But with the morning cool reflection came. 
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'I'hf? parij’ found, howornr, fhoy cnnld nof make I’linf’h dance, and fhat the 
whole troop wore Ofpinlly intractable; they had alFo, porhnpa, home nppro- 
henaionB of the Ilhndamanth of the dlatrlct; and willlnu to 1)0 quit of their 
booty, they left the puppets seated In a ft«‘ove by the slile of the I’ttrlck, 
where they were sure to be tonchr>d by the lirst beams of the rlslmt sttn. 
Here a shepherd, who was on foot with Ktinrlse to jien hb? master's sheep 
on a field of turnips, to his utter astonishment, saw this train, profusely 
gay, Blttlnf; In the little grotto, ills examination jiroceHlei! thus; — 

Sheriff. You BawthOKe gnj--Iooklng thlng.s? whntdid you think they were? 

Shepherd. Ou, I am no that free to say what I might think they were. 

Sheriff. Come, lad, 1 must have a direct answer — who did you think 
they were? 

Shepherd. Ou, sir, troth I am no that free to Kay Uiat I mind wha I 
might think they were. 

Sheriff. Come, come, sir ! I a.sk you diKtlnctly, did you think they were 
the fairies you saw? 

Shepherd. Indeed, .sir, and 1 wlnna say hut 1 might think it was the good 
neighbours. 

Thus unwillingly was he brought to allude to the irritable and captious 
inhabitants of fairyland. 

Note 4. — DnAwnniDcn at Bninon-ESD, p. .IS 

A bridge of the very peculiar construction de.scrlbed In the text actnally 
existed at a small hamlet about a mile and a half al)ove Melrose, called 
from the circumstance Brldgc-cnd. It Is thus noticed In Gordon's Jicr 
Beptentrionale: — 

' In another journey through the south parts of Scotland, about a mile 
and a half from Melrose, In the shire of Teviotdalc, I saw the remains of a 
curious bridge over the river Tweed, consisting of three octangular pillars, 
or rather towers, standing within the water, without any arches to join 
them. The middle one, which is the most entire, lias a door loward.s the 
north, and, I suppose, another opposite one toward.s the south, which I could 
not see without crossing the water. In tlie middle of this tower is a 
projection or cornice surrounding it; the whole is hollow from the door 
upwards, and now open at the top, near which is a small window'. I 
was informed that not long ago a countryman and his family lived in this 
tower, and got his livelihood hy laying out planks from pillar to pillar, 
and conveying passengers over the river. 'Whether this be ancient or 
modern, I know not; but as It is singular In its kind, I have thought fit 
to exhibit it.’ 

The vestiges of this uncommon species of bridge still exist, and the 
Author has often seen the foundations of the columns when drifting down 
the Tweed at night, for the purpose of killing salmon by torch-light. Mr. 
John Mercer of Bridge-end recollects that, about fifty years ago, the plllar.s 
were visible above water; and the late Mr. David Kyle of the George Inn, 
Melrose, told the Author that he saw a stone taken from the river hearing 
this inscription : — 

I,_Sir John Pringle of Palmer-stede, 

Give an hundred markis of gowd sae reid, 

To help to higg my hrigg ower Tweed. 

Pringle of Galashiels, afterwards of Whythank, was the baron to whom 
the bridge belonged. 

Note 5. — To SoaxE, p, 72 

To ‘ some,’ in Scotland, Is to exact free quarters against the will of the 
landlord. It is declared equivalent to theft, by a statute passed in the year 
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of invading Ireland, for which he levied soldiers, and made some prepara- 
tions ; but ended by engaging himself and his troops in the service of King 
Sebastian of Portugal. He sailed with that prince on his fatal voyage to 
Barbary, and fell with him at the battle of Alcazar. 

Stukeiy, as one of the tirst gallants of the time, has had the honour to be 
chronicled in song, in Evans’ Old Ballads, vol. ill., edition 1810. His fate 
is also introduced In a tragedy by George Peele, as has been supposed, called 
the Battle of Alcazar, from which play Dryden is alleged to have taken the 
idea of Don Sebastian ; if so, it is surprising he omitted a character so con- 
genial to King Charles the Second’s time as the witty, brave, and profligate 
Thomas Stukeiy. 


Note 15. — Thcssikg Points, p. 150 

The points were the strings of cord or ribbon — -so called, because pointed 
with metal like the laces of women’s stays — which attached the doublet 
to the hose. They were very numerous, and required assistance to tie them 
properly, which was called ‘ trussing.’ 

Note 1G. — Misesicoed, p. 177 

‘Misericord,’ according to the learned work of Poshroobe on British 
Monachiam, meant not only an Indulgence, or exoneration from particular 
duties, but also a particular apartment in a convent, where the monks as- 
sembled to enioy such indulgences or allowances as were granted beyond 
the rule. 


Note 17. — Castle oe Avenbl, p. 213 

It is In vain to search near Melrose for any such castle as is here de- 
scribed. The lakes at the head of the Yarrow, and those at the rise of the 
Water of Ale, present no object of the kind. But in Yetholm Loch (a 
romantic sheet of water, in the Dry March, as it is called) there are the 
remains of a fortress called Lochslde Tower, which, like the supposed 
Castle of Avenel, is built upon an island, and connected with the land by 
a causeway. It Is much smaller than the Castle of Avenel is described, 
consisting only of a single ruinous tower. 


, , Note 18. — Handpasting, p. 228 

This custom of handfasting actually prevailed in the upland days. It 
arose partly from the want of priests. While the convents subsisted, monks 
were detached on regular circuits through the wilder districts, to marry 
those who had . lived in this species of connexion. A practice of the same 
kind existed in the Isle of Portland. 

Note 19. — Julian Avenel, p. 231 

If it were necessary to name a prototype for this brutal, licentious, ^d 
cruel Border chief, in an age which showed but too many such, the Laird of 
Black Ormiston might be selected for that purpose. He was a friend and 
confidant of Bothwell, and an agent in Henry Darnley’s murder. At his last 
stage he was, like other great offenders, a seeming penitent ; and, as his con- 
fession hears, divers gentlemen and servants being In the chamber, he said, 
For God’s sake, sit down and pray for me, for I have been a great 
otherwise (that is, besides his share in Darnley’s death), for the which God 
is this day punishing me ; for of all men on the earth, I have been one of 
the proudest, and most high-minded, and most unclean of my body. But 
specially I have shed the innocent blood of one Michael Hunter with my 
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deep expense the Lord Somerville had rendered himself so glorious in apparel 
that the King, who saw so brave a gallant enter the gate of Holyrood, fol- 
lowed by only two pages, called upon several of the courtiers to ascertain 
who it could be who was so richly dressed and so slightly attended, and he 
was not recognised until he entered the presence-chamber. ‘ You are very 
brave, my lord,’ said the King, as he received his homage ; ‘ but where are 
all your men and attendants?’ The Lord Somerville readily answered, ‘If 
it please your Majesty, here they are,’ pointing to the lace that was on his 
own and his pages’ clothes ; whereat the King laughed heartily, and, hav- 
ing surveyed the linery more nearly, bade him have away with it ail, and 
let him have his stout band of spears again. 

There is a scene in Jonson’s Every Man out of his Eumour (Act iv. 
Scene 0) in which a Euphuist of the time gives an account of the effects 
of a duel on the clothes of himself and his opponent, and never departs a 
syllable from the catalogue of his wardrobe. We shall insert it in evidence 
that the foppery of our ancestors was not inferior to that of our own time. 

‘ Fastidius. Good faith, signior, now you speak of a quarrel, I ’ll acquaint 
you with a difference that happened between a gallant and myself, Sir 
PuntaAolo. You know him if I should name him — Signior Luculento. 

^ Punt. Luculento! What inauspicious chance interposed Itself to your 
two loves? 

‘ Past. Nay, you shall hear, sir. With this, we both fell out and breathed, 
son ; but let the cause escape, sir. lie sent me a challenge, mixt with some 
few braves, which I restored ; and, in fine, we met. Now indeed, sir, I must 
tell you, he did offer at first very desperately, but without judgment ; for 
look you, sir. I east myself into this figure : now he came violently on, and 
withal advancing his rapier to strike, I thought to have took his arm, for he 
had left his body to my election, and I was sure he could not recover his 
guard. Sir, I mist my purpose in his arm, rashed his doublet sleeves, ran 
him close by the left cheek and through his’ hair. He, again, light me here 
— I had on a gold cable hat-band, then new come up, about a murrey 
French hat I had — cuts my hat-band, and yet it was massy goldsmith’s 
work, cuts my brim, which, by good fortune, being thick embroidered with 
gold twist and spangles, disappointed the force of the blow ; nevertheless, 
it grazed on my shoulder, takes me away six purls of an Italian cut-work 
band I wore, cost me three pounds in the Exchange but three days before. 

‘ Punt. This was a strange encounter. 

‘ Fast. Nay, you shall hear, sir. With this, we both fell out and breathed. 
Now, upon the second sign of his assault, I betook me to my former manner 
of defence ; he, on the other side^ abandoned his body to the same danger 
as before, and follows me still with blows ; but I, being loath to take the 
deadly advantage that lay before me of his left side, made a kind of strama- 
zoun, ran him up to the hilt through the doublet, through the shirt, and 
yet missed the skin. He, making a reverse blow, falls upon my embossed 
girdle, — I had thrown off the hangers a little before, — strikes off a’ skirt 
of a thick-laced satin doublet I had, lined with four taffetas, cuts off two 
panes embroidered with pearl, rends through the drawings-out of tissue, 
enters the linings, and skips the flesh. 

‘ Gar. I wonder he speaks not of his wrought shirt. 

‘ Fast. Here, in the opinion of mutual damage, we paused. But, ere I 
proceed, I must tell you, signior, that in the last encounter, not having 
leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the rowels catched hold of the ruffles 
of my boot, and, being, Spanish leather and subject to tear, overthrows me, 
rends me two pair of silk stockings that I put on, being somewhat of a raw 
morning, a peach colour and another, and strikes me some half -inch deep into 
the side of the calf. He,. seeing the blood come, presently takes horse and 
away. I, having bound up my wound with a piece of my wrought shirt 

‘ Car. O, comes it in there? 
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cloth, and to each also a new pair of shoes or sandals, according to their 
order ; and if the said monks shall fail in their engagements, or any of them, 
it Is the king’s will that the fault shall be redeemed by a double perform- 
ance of what has been omitted, to be executed at the sight of the chief for- 
ester of Ettrick, for the time being, and before the return of Saint Martin’s 
day succeeding that on which the omission has taken place. 

Of this charter respecting the pittance of £100 assigned to furnish the 
monks of Melrose with a dally mess of boiled rice, almonds, or other pulse, 
to mend their commons, i the antiquarian reader will be pleased, doubtless, 
to see the original. 

Casta Beois Robekti L Addati ex CwryEsrui de Meumss 
Caria de Pilancia Centum Zibrarum 

Robertus Dei gracia Rer Scottorum omnibus probls hominlbus tocius 
terre sue Salutem. Sclatis nos pro salute anime nostre et pro salute anl- 
marum antecessorum et successorum nostrorum Regum Scocie Dedisse Con- 
cessisse et hac present! Carta nostra conhrmasse Deo et Beate Marie virginl 
et Rellgiosis viris Abbatl et Conventul de Melross et eorum successoribus In 
perpetuum Centum Libras Sterlingorum Annul Redditus singulis annis per- 
clpiendas de flrmis nostrls Burgi Berwici super Twedam ad termlnos Pen- 
tecostis et SanctI Martini in hyeme pro equall portione vel de nova Custuma 
nostra Burgi predictl si firme nostre predicte ad dictam summam pecunie 
suiScere non poterunt vel de nova Custuma nostra Burgorum nostrorum de 
Edenburg et de Hadington Si firme nostre et Custuma nostra ville Berwici 
allquo casu contingente ad hoc forte non sulliclant. Ita quod dicta summa 
pecunie Centum Librarum eis annuatim integre et absque contradlctione 
allqua plenarie persolvatur pre cunctis alils quibuscunque asslgnaclonibus 
per nos factis seu faciendis ad inveniendum In perpetuum singulis diebus 
cuilibet monacho monasterli predict! comedenti in Refectorio unum suffi- 
ciens ferculum risarum factarum cum lacte, amigdalarum vel plsarum slve 
aliorum clborum consimills condicionis inventorum in patrla et lllud fercu- 
lum ferculum Regis vocabitur In eternum. Et si aiiquis monachus ex aiiqua 
causa honesta de dicto ferculo comedere noluerlt vel refici non poterlt non 
minus attamen sibi de dicto ferculo mlnistretur et ad portam pro pauperlbus 
deportetur. Nec volumus quod occaslone ferculi npstrl predict! prandium 
diet! Conventus de quo antlquitus communiter eis deserviri sive ministrari 
solebat in aliquo pejoretur seu diminuatur. Volumus, insuper et ordinamus 
quodAbbas ejusdem monasteril qui pro tempore fuerlt de consensu saniorum 
deConventu speclaliter constituatunum monachum providumetdiscretum ad 
recipiendum ordinandum et expendendum totam summam pecunie memorate 
pro u’tilitate conventus secundum votum et intencionem mentis nostre su- 
perius annotatiim et ad reddendum fidele compotum coram Abbate et Maiori- 
bus de Conventu singulis annis de pecunia sic recepta. Et volumus quod 
dlcti religiosi teneantur annuatim in perpetuum pro predicta donaclone 
nostra ad perpetuam nostri memoriam vestire quindecim.pauperes ad fes- 
tum Sancti Martini in hieme et eosdem cibare eodem die liberando eorum 
.cuilibet quatuor ulnas panni gross! et lati vel sex ulnas panni , atrictl et 
eorum cuilibet unum novum par sotularium de ordine suo. Et si diet! reli- 
giosi in premissis vel aliquo premissorum aliquo anno defecerint volumus 
quod lllud quod minus perimpletum fuerit dupplicetur diebus magis neces- 
sariis per. visum capitalis forestarii nostri de Selkirk, qui pro tempore fuerlt. 
Et quod dicta dupplicatio fiat ante natale dominl proximo sequens festuni 
Sancti Martini predictum. In.cujus rei testimonium present! Carte nostre 
sigillum nostrum pr'eclpimus apponi. Testibus venerabilibus In Christo 
patribus Wlllielmo, Johanne, Willlelmo et David Sancti Andree, Glasguensis, 
Dunkeldensis et Moravlensis eccleslarum dei gracia episcopis Bernardo Ab- 
bate de Abirbrothock Cancellario, Duncand, Malisio et Hugone de Pyf de 
Strathin et de Ross, Comltibus Waltero Senescallo Scocie. Jacobo domino 
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-Ipad sBiSnoQ aqx 30 ang 3 noj aqx Snianp pinqoaqj, 30 amnn aqx 30 aanBxsnj 
ai8n|8 B anaao xon saop aaaqx ‘Atpuoaas 1 noixTJaSisap xnaaasjjp b paninssB 
BABq pjnoqs nos aqx AqAi nosnaa poo 3 on smaas aaaqx ‘Snimai^ paniBn Snjaq 
aaqxBj aqx ‘xsag 'ao^;x •AanaxnoD aqx ox snoxxdmnsaad Snoaxs oaax aaB aaaqx 
Xnqx pan ; SBtSnoa Jo aaAja HBtns aqx nodn spnBi ppq qxoq Aaqx It^qx^ 

-xa ‘SBiSnoa ap niBjfg^Vi jo aaqxBj aqx aq ox snaixBnimBi^g snpiBqoaqx Snj 
•pnjonoa J03 aaaaxBqAi nosBoa on s{ aaaqx x^tR ‘paAaasqo aq xsag xsnm xi 

■AgniBj BBfSnoa aqx qxi.iv paxaannoa aaa 3 ap xsaxq 3 ns aqx 
nj ao sBiSnoa ap nxBjgiAv xsjg otrx Jo aatRBj aqx aaqxia SBiiv snajxBniniBijj 
snpiBqoaqx XTJqX Snfxqnop a03 spnnoaS aiqxsnBid amos axBXS ox Axjnnxaod 
-do fijqx aqnx ox SajnjAion xon sj ‘xjaani saqaaBosaa jBnxaajjo puB snoinaz sjq 
qojqAi saamiBqo "xk ox xoadsaa aqx qxjAV ‘aoqxnv xnosaad aqx ‘aSnauBqo 
30 epnnoaS Snoaxs ox apiBU sj xi sx’ pnxs 1 Anomixsax oiqBjnapnn nodn Aino 
pnn ‘AiSaiigAian xjtupxx llpix nnmsxoas b qaiqAi ouo sj nojxisodoad sjqx 

'GiU ‘Dfuopsino siq 30 auinjoA xsag aqx u| punoj aq Aboi xtiatanSaB 
Xjnx .saaminqD "XK 'pauSpap os sj aq qojqAV ni spoap aqx ox saaxaa aq puB 
; . sBiSnci 3(1 ‘saaqxo Aq paniBO kbaa puB ‘xiosuiiq pagBa 'axBxsa sjq paxiaaqni 
oqAi ‘tuBjiHA^. xxas stq, 'AxBntijxnB aqx hAbs ,‘xnq, IsniSnoa 3oaniBa aqx anins 
-SB jtasnxiq xon pip 'paSpaiAionqoB sj xi 'Snimai^.l aqx PiBqoaqx 'aoxsaonB 
Jiaqx SB Snjniai^ii aanosqo sjqx oHpajAioaqoB ao ‘mnaiop AgniBX a|aqx aonnouaa 
xsnm AnuiBx aqx •kAxjs aq ‘aauan ’aiBpsBjSnocx ox spaap-ajxjx Jo njBqa aqx 30 
qng xsag aqx aq ox saAjaauoa saacniBqo 'XK qaiqAi paap B Aq ‘aaxBAV SBiSnoQ 
no spttKf niBxaaa paxunaS ‘OOIT pnB ii-xt anaA aqx naoAixaq ‘ospH 30 xoqqv 
‘pionay uioqAi ox 'SnunaKq aqx pinqoaqx JO 'snaixBraniBi^I snpiBqoaqx ano 
naaq OAtiq ox saSann aq Biqj, -AiiniB; pauAiouaa sjqx 30 bbui UBam xsag aqx 
naas aABq AgsBa xqi^ivn aq ‘noriBraBiaap ox nnqx qaaBOSoa ox aaora papuaxxB 
pirq iiBfaoxBiq aqx Jl ‘XBqx caSagB pnit ‘parajx-in saAioouoa saanijBqD -aiv 
nojxdtniiBSB Sfqx ,‘jq 3 jnA oqi OAOqn asp pip x^iqx nBtn UBora aqx sj qaiqAi xon 
Aionq oAi aoj : tnaxs aqx nj xnq ‘xooa aqx uj xon ! mBaaxs aqx ni xnq ‘njBxqnox 
aqx ni niaqx Aioiiq xon op aA\, ‘xno sajaa {sasBB|Sno(i aqx 30) nBpoxsjq aqx 

•XI Snjxnxnoa 30 

asodantl aqx aoj xjoaaspor) n{ oSBSSBd aqx saxonl) aq 'njitopoino spi 30 atnn 
• piA xsag oqi nj -AaTtananB paxnoAv spi UBqx ssai tiijAi xnq ‘nniaoxsiq ajaqx 
•iXoaSKpof) 3oatnnn 30 aaqxna ao ‘stqSnoo joosnoqaqx joxnnBAoqx paqnqaa 
Kpq *HaamiBq3 aSaoao -api: 'AannlinuB snopoqBi pnn xnaiiaoxa oxbi aqx 

f-OK 'rt ‘XTiKiVl Ki-iDGon anx dO aHitoidMj — •{;;; a.to,sr 

•onipanjA pxsou onny ’rpnnoBp ajp ompap ‘qaoqxoaqaiqv 

pndv -enqixinfn ajaoaB oaxson ojaBjarau,-) aasBjji oapnBxaiy xa SBiSna ap 

ABfi.T,si'Nore anx ox saxoN m 
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GLOSSARY 


OF 

WORDS, PHRASES, AND ALLUSIONS 


A',aU 

ABiawumrsnCK, or. Abes- 
8K0TU0CK, Arbroath, in 
Forfarshire 

Asotajfoc.vsjs. Fee H. VT. 
■Weber, Tales oj the East 
(1S12), TOl. iL p. 400 
Abcse, above 

Advestubes op a Gcctea., 
Chrysal; or, the A<Jren~ 
lures of a Guinea (1822), 
by ChMles Johnson, ed. by 
Sir "Walter Scott 
AnviarrcEES op ajs Atom, a 
political satire (17 G9) by 
Smollett, the novelist 
Ae, a, one 

Aepatod, honest, without 
duplicity 

Appliota: spossa; sk ob- 
la-mcAUis, Forget not the 
afflicted s^use 
AparrK, an evil demon in 
Molmnmedan mythology 
Aobippa, Cobnemus, a Ger- 
man philosopher o f the 
16th century, who studied 
and wrote about the occult 
(cabidistical) sciences 
Anr, own 

ArJUfus Dahpze, Allan the 
steward 

AKAnis, the mediaeval hero, 
Amadis of Gaul 
Aubeew Feebaea, a High- 
land broadsword 
Aite, asce, one, once 
Astiphosaes, canticles and 
other senteuces sung by 
a choir 

Aegute, sharp, clever 
Aeeiaoe asd caeeiagb, a 
phrase in old Scotch leases, 
but bearing no precise 
meaning 

Avex, a cart-horse 


B Ain IE, Scotch alderman, 
magistrate 

Bakee’s Xtjiph op Kathael 
d'Uebwo, Raphael’s paint- 
ing known as ‘La For- 
narina,’ the baker’s wife 
or daughter 
Ballast, ballad 
Ballos, a game played with 
a large leather ball, that 
was either struck with the 
arm or kicked 
Base, bone 

BASSKio, cursing, invoking 
curses upon 

Bassock, a flat round oat- 
meal cake 

Basset, a steel head-piece 
Bauld, bold 

Beae, or BiGO, a coarse fciad 
of barley 

Beau Feildiso, Robert' 
Feilding, one of the rakes 
of Charles IL’s court, died 1 
1712 j 

Bedeal, beadle, sexton 
Begeottes, exhausted with 
weeping 

Bell-watbe, to stray, 
straggle 

Bellt-timbeb, victuals, food 
Bbkedxcitb, bless you; a 
blessing, grace 
Besedict the Thieteesth, 
anti-pope, deposed in 1417, 
though Scothmd recognised 
him down to his death 
(1424) 

Beeisos, blessing 
Beet, takes the. Fee Takes 
the bent 

Besogsio, or besoeio, worth- 
less fellow 

Beea, OSieodoee, celebrated 
Genevese Reformer, and 
supporter of Calvin 


BnsEEEs, permission to take 
wine, strong drink 
Biokerb, trickles, moves 
quickly 

Bide the bako, bear the 
brunt, hold out 
Bield, shelter 
Bigg, build 

Biee. Fee Cut and bim 
Buek, a moment 
Bob, BOBBrr, dance, danced 
Bodie, provided, fumiahed 
Boddijs, or EoDLE, a copper 
coin of Scotland = l^th 
penny English 
Boole, ghost, hobgoblin 
Boll, a dry measure =: G 
bn^els 

Boltiho, Eei)arating the 
coarse from the fine flour 
by passing through a sieve 
or bolting-cloth 
Boeeet-biece, a gold coin of 
James V., the most beauti- 
ful of the Scottish series ; 
the efflgy of the sovereign 
IS represented wearing a 
bonnet 

Beasgleb, wrangler, brawler 
Beoach, roasting spit 
Bhochae, thick oatmeal 
gruel 

Beoode, shoe , . ' , 

Beokee, outlawed, driven 
out 

Bmwe IIae op the liooBsl 
Fee Introduction to JSlac/s 
Dicarf 

Buchaeae, Geoeoe, the 
greatest of Scottish 
scholars, tutor to Queen 
Mary and to James 
Buist, brand or mark on cattle 
Bxtli^ego, gelded bull 
Bubeie, small brook 
Btee, cow-shed, cow-house 


■ . ■ 9 Joq 1 

lUOiJOj atj? ‘snanaa SKyaua 
Qpaasnqmn 

nc ‘yiyosoarei jo ‘yiyosooKS 
X^mbpirc ‘aag; 
Bjgaq ‘ErojaonoD ‘oi snraaa^ 

- pnajfo ‘oii-aa; 
paiinq ‘aaaaya 

jCrAiOXp:g ni ‘^qSiiqptio 
-JlJrg; raojj ea'iini g ‘iryH 
-jranaKncc jo ‘jiyKaaoKnci 
Utiaugg; fo ojgas 

Bnojomnq ‘ oq? Jo joq^nc 
pa^ndoj ‘Xjn!»n0o qigp 
jo pno poqsiJnog ';aod 
qe^oog ‘Kyrrn^li. ‘ayasnci 
paaMx 

aq; o? tnioq^ajC. Jo X?nqoi.v 
oq? .raoij Jinrpna^xa ‘apra 
qeipioag aqi no ‘japiog 
oqj JO uotjjod t! ‘noayre iacE 
OAq I ajaqA\ 

jopnoK oMop ‘axn-HMOd 
ijontrca ‘yjaioa; 
jaqutoAO»i in jrcj ijcajS aq; 
XnniaadBa'BJTcjaujaaejijoj 
pajcjqapo ‘Snqjijg nlojj 
Baittn c ‘3-JniBq?Joi ui ‘aKaod 
qitint JO 

Xjijnnnt) irnBn oqj oauii 
qjiAi ‘anx io ‘aaraxs ai'nno(j 
jnoumq 

tiaiins ‘jad n ni ‘sxaod 

AlOXIOB ‘lOOd 
BUOJJ 

-tuanaS iCucw joj ?qSntrj 
ojOAi s.Coq qapiAv ntojj 
jotaud nijcd oig ‘saxyxod 
fsoj f, jnoqu'j tfiM'j 
pjOjtradsajinqg in jajavjvqa 
(roijmqnt'j n ‘oayirav KOd 

’ sjaainjoa JOsjAj oni oaiS 
fi,fcA»|o no.t osn'coaq ‘mrin 
pajanpuoa-it^’Ji^ ■n ojin no^ 
‘joijd aqj oj pp-T? qoqqv ot{x 

*(r.fl ‘‘I) ‘syony xixid 

JO WJOdHfp ‘X'CM.l aK0.1fId 

qnapnj'i 

snonuajjs pnc qnaJJjiip 

« ‘(ill ■‘D ‘smn'.natad 

eanj *i;jd 
pauD OAvq I eqjdap oqj 
ruM.q ‘jAyreyio sinKn joim ag 
j.'UjKnb StujBtro aqj joj 
uuaj Bjjooaaj ’« ^^aoKaasajad 
T>oo qucqx ‘BViivao oad 
oiqnijn ‘joAop ‘XTriaAnad 
t[enj-<inp qitraq 'invn s.naad 

BjDjpa JO 
paajoop pdcj aqi JJnitqfj 
-iioa ‘mtt; noncg aqj ;o 
qjcj ptioaag oqj 'lavxmiMd 
psqtaoaap ‘aaiioo-Jd 
3[JOA\ ‘qsnj ‘oyvd 
(joqyA\ ptre ouiaa jo) oinj 
*XJOT oqj pn OAd ‘snxTiK \(j 
ojinl oq qj qaj 
ptrc ‘"aq i ‘ouiai ouiow om 


8a; 3 ‘(got "d) ’oqa ‘mm yd 
Xnoj ‘aniqici ‘HUM'd 

snjdjo •snnjAO 
nosnop 

nag: iCq ‘saaAag; s,ymxNiO 
3uoS ‘ipq V ‘wnnyaKAo 
Xooqa Moi u ‘loois-auino 
jCipq ‘nagpu ‘aaxxno 
jaoAio sqi 
iCq noit-2nnijnq jo sjossps 
qqiAV optq 8,tBunac nc no 
apam Bqjam ‘kss asy xng 
noaSid-pooAi ‘lyHsng 
japojaq 

-pcaq spnnnoAV a ‘iianao 
dissoS ‘jnoqqatan ‘aaimao 
map a m 

dajq-qsg jo pnpi a ‘aAiaiio 

ojpaxCy 

UI ^oqqa ua ‘aaadynssono 
puaq ‘sooao 
sano qqScjdn ajom jo 
OA iq no SntqBaj anoqs qag 
oSjiq a /{puanaa ‘qnom 
-nnoni opnj a ‘naaiKono 
jooqB Aioj a ‘aooxs-iaHorao 
qqauqpnoqjrg; 
pita UAvoqa;^ jo saiqiinoo 
eqq BarpiAtp joau a ‘aano 
paijoq oou\q 

oaeqqaa ‘yxaoa Bia anitytro 
qaan ‘aajo ‘oiyao 
spiiaBaj 

‘BauoqB ‘ssovaa !3ni 
•dtBBoa ‘auiqxaq ‘oKraDyiig 
qajna ’‘jajqajaq.paaq 
B,uaiuoAi a ‘aano-anAaoo 
oanap 

XlOAit pna qaml> a ‘oxKyaoo 
uaqaqiq oqq qqiAi 
paqaannoa auo ‘saravKiabog 
ifiqnaBsaain 'y jio ‘ADKyxs.'ioo 
eaajAjas ojioqqag uaiuoy’ nt 
Pm'h ja.Caid jo nuoj a ‘siitb 
JO uotBsajuoD a ‘uoaxiaKog 
(URl) 

n; ‘iMKAK-JiaxyAV s,ant)noj 
-axxoK VI aa'axKoo 
anaqswltnog j6 
somaf -qg 9»f^ 'yTiaisoaKOo 
X 'd oq oqonqooj 
sj.S' ’AO ainvd 'auBmoo 
qpininq ‘Htidtnnj ‘joqqoil ‘aiog 
joqaudojd panis 
JO nmioa.< a ‘nniya-SDog 
papnaiii ‘paqaqad ‘aaxnoao 
jooq a ‘iooao 
oiiiAaj ‘jjip ‘nanaao 
tpq-.qa 'poojq’ ‘oKraoa’io 
qoimaq ‘oaripA ‘KViiDno 

qqiuispjot) JOAno^q ‘(COll) 

/i-DT/ »<p UI rpu-»J,f »’iy 

o) tio/nto'/ in 49ii<ioso]v'pj 
pntiiyff II iiioj/ sio'ip’i 

JO ‘maoAV aiti ao Kazixig 
odajo 

JO pnjq quojadBuajq njqq a 


‘sBanaAO jo ‘snajAb ‘saaanQ 

9JOXIV.1) UO(X 
JO joqqna tanjauo paqndaj 
‘laaokaKaj xanys cno 
squids JO Bsaja a , 

‘dna aoiiaaqa aqq ‘aanaano 
uostnag 

‘sAiap aHX ao HOiaKyHO 
uiuop .. 

-sjog JO Joqqna ‘iCtanbiqua , 
qstqqoag ‘aoaoag ‘BHaKiYHO 

ujoa JO ‘Bjb 9 j Xx^sn = 
ainsaam Xjp pxo ua ‘aaoTVHd 
jaiqa 

japjoa a ‘jax Jo Xxitirej . 
aqq jo ‘xo aHiyd ‘aaOASsao 
aoqs-aBioq, . 
a JO qjed japuiq ‘azHAiyd 
aoiAiouq . 
JOJ uosaaj ‘sTxsaioB' ysayg 
Xianoiqaaj 

-uoa attij ‘saioaoixap ‘Baiyo 
pinq ‘aqd 
-mas i pniq ^lunqjoddo 
‘aanaqo i’qoi' ‘aqaj ‘xsyQ 
XnX’ '<1 ‘Z\ 

oqojj hoquvaj 93g •Bi’nssyo 
uamoAA PXO ‘asnayg 
Moxiaj ‘aiqsnj ‘aoayo jo'ciayo 
oana3ppin pnaadsa ‘syxiayo 

uopBiinH 

pjod JO nos a ‘xanaH ‘iaayo 
Bxaoa 

no papojq ‘aaoayHoaay o 
, 4 sqoag 

joqquq pna saqnD ,o pnax 
‘jaaH , aninuiaaq in a o d 
B.suJTid ui’ I'saqou (Uiqiaq 
noX anaina ppiqo oqq, 
‘.tianbiquaua ‘aBoag Kryxjyg 
uoiqaojiqhd BnoinXuona, 
uc ‘(C 21 l’ ‘uopuod) puv] 

-U93JQ uivjdvp fo tijmjuix 

-PY ■a’jrvx'iaaug Kryj^ayg 
X *08 

•I qoy ‘fjDrtty B,uaptjaqg 
99S -axMosay Kiyiayg 
pog JO xi*A^ oqq ^q uaqaq Bt 
Xqp aqx ‘(CCE ’d) ’OJ® ‘yxayg 
. uaraoAA 8 nno^ 
jfiqq 3 tjd 3 a ‘Kyanb xiKyo 
qouq ‘onoJJ ‘jiaiKyg 
aonapa 

‘anSuoq qainb a ‘uonos Kuyg 
qajp ‘uoquaAi a ‘xauiyg 
qBOjj ‘aaiTVO 

pax ‘Suiiduqs a ‘asynyo 
iln’pond Xiapiu 
Bouoqs JO daaq a ‘Kaiyg 
qaqaqdxa aqq jo JoquoA 
-in x'iuoiqtpaiq pua ‘aoaojg 
quoioiiy ui Bsqoqx Jo 

JopunoJIaDp^q^t^oqq‘Ba^aya 
saay oippjit jaqax oqq 
JO BAvop oqq qsSuoma poqsi 
-jnoxx qoiqAv ‘oiSaut pua 
‘XqdOBopqd ‘XSopaqq jo 
moqsXB qojoDB pua oiqEjfin 
a JO BJOBSOjoid ‘sisi'iyaYO 
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GLOSSARY 


Holoterots, chief captain 
of the army of Nabu- 
chodonosor, king of As- 
ayria, -who rras slain by 
a patriotic Jewess. See 
Judith, chaps. iL-xiii. 
HonPED trp, embarrassed, 
incommoded 

HoR-SE-cotrmi, horse-dealer 
HoBPiTinM, hospice, hos- 
pitable room 

Hostiko, assemblage, muster 
of troops 

Hotel de Rambottillet, the 
gathering-place of the wits 
and poets of Paris in the 
first half of the 17th 
century 

Housewipeskep, house- 
keeping 
Howkit, dug 

HtTKAKA PEPJESSl SUHUB, We 

have suffered the com- 
mon ills of humanity 
IIUMonous, full of whims 
Huksdok, Henry Carey, lord 
Hunsdon, first cousin to 
Queen Elizabeth, was 
made governor of Berwick 
and warden of the East 
Marches hi 15G8 

Ikceedulus ODi, I hate the 
incredible 

limmozsTU, indulgence 
iKorKE, Ingenuity 

lETJUVnT n? 8ECEETI8 NOS- 

TRt«, He has entered into 
our secrets 

iKVECTA EX ILLATA, gOods 
brought by the tenant to 
the property he rents 

iTALIAS NOVELIST (p. XXXii), 

neither Boccaccio nor 
Bnndcllo. The fabliau Is 
Povrr Clrrc, nrinted 
in Montalglon and R.ay- 
naud, Pecuril General d'es 
FalUnui, vol. v. (1SS3) 
Ither, other 

Jaie.?, deceplioni, mockeries 
Jemvood, Jeddakt, Jed- 
liurgh, in Roxburghshire ; 
Jediiart means also the 
district of Jedburgh or 
JfslwooJ 
Joe, s swi'ctheart 
Jonjr Tint Aeksteano, or 
JcitJME Arkstroko, a 
svlehrate-l Ronlerer. ,SVe 
Pcott’A Death of the J/rinl'e 
of the 

EettHth 5. bfu 

JrriA* MAecAEEt;<, leader of 
I'Wriotie JcTva sgalrist 
,Antk*:b!i«, King of KyrU, 
ia the "jltsntisry ».c. 


JnsTicB Ant, or EmE, the 
circuit court, assizes 
Juvenal, youth 

Kaim, rent paid in kind, 
c. g. poultry, butter, eggs, 
cheese 

Keeking-glass, looking- 
glass 

Relpt, a water-spirit 
Ken, know; kenna, know 
not 

Kenkedie. See Ivanhoe, 
Note 12, p. 455 
Kenspeckle, easily recog- 
nised, conspicuous 
Kirk-town, village or ham- 
let where stands, or cnce 
stood, a parish church 
BiiRN, a chum . 

Kist, chest 

Knaveship, the perquisite 
1 of the miller’s servant. 

See Note 8, p. 377 
Knowe, a little hill 
Ktte, stomach, belly 

Eaith, loth 

liAifpnro, hur^ng with long 
steps, gadding about 
Lanercost Abbey, close to 
the Roman "Wall in Cum- 
berland 

Lan'o-cale, unshorn cole- 
worts or greens 
liANOSTNE, long ago 
XiAP, leaped, ran 
Lapis oppessionis, etc. 
(p. 214), a stone of offence 
and rock of stumbling 
Lavtno, the bill, account 
Leaouer, besieged 
Leddy, lady 
Lee, lie 

Leslie, Norman, called 
Master of Rothes, an 
enemy to Cardinal Beaton, 
whom he slew partlj’ in 
revenge for George Wish- 
art’s death 

Les Voyages Imaoinaires, 
by Charles G. T. Gamier, 

• in 39 vol*. (1787 ) 
Levin-bolt, thunderbolt 
Liptino, removing, stealing 
Limmae, or LiMMEP., scoun- 
drel 

Lnrv, J of a peck 
Lisbon, a light-coloured 
Porlngnese wine, BhipTH>d 
at Lisbon 
Listzk, de.*Sred 
Lmr, a joint 

lyXntKAEES, CA.STLE OP, in 

l)utnfrie*shirc, the ances- 
tral home of the Bruces 
Loon, fellow 

lernn Jam*.!, Queen Mary's 


illegitimate brother, the 
Earl of Murray of this 
novel 

Lords of the Congregation, . 
a title assumed in 1558 by 
the leaders of the Scottish 
Reformers 

Loretto, Our Lady or, a^ 
celebrated shrine of the 
Virgin Mar^, at Loretto, 
on the Adriatic coast of 
Italy, 15 miles* from 
Ancona 

Luckie, mother, a generic 
title given to old dames 
Luncaktt, battle of, 
fought shortly before 994 
between the Danes and 
Scots, near to Perth. The 
Scots, when on the point 
of being routed, were saved 
by a peasant named Hay, 
with the help of his sons ' 
Lupus m fabula, the wolf in 
the fable 

Lyndsay, orlaNDsAT, David, 
a popular IGth century 
Scottish poet, author of 
Satire of the Three Estailxs 
and numerous poems 

Maccabee. See 2 Maccabees 
xii. 1C, an allusion to the 
capture of a strong town, 
Caspis, ‘without rams or 
engines of war ’ ■ 
MacDupf’b peculiarity. 

He was not bom of woman. 
See Macbeth, Act v. sc. 7 
Magician in the Perbtah 
Taj.kb. See H. W. Weber, 
Tales of the East (vol. ii. 
p. 452), the ‘History of 
Avicene ’ 

Mail, trunk-mail, trunk for 
apparel, baggage 
Mails, rent charges 
Mair, maibt, more, rnost; 

MAiR BY TOKEN, especially 
Marc h-t b e a s o Nj treason 
against the recognised laws 
of a march or border dis- 
trict 

Mark, or merk, Scotch coin 
= Is. IJd. 

Mart, ox killed in November 
for winter use 
SlAUN, must 

Mazer-dish, drinking-vessel 
or cup. See a note to the 
IjOrd of the Isles 
MEAiwiinsEL, meal-chest, 
granary 

Mea paupep.a reosa, my 
I>oor territories 
Meatiko, entertaining with 
food 

MELnrn, tlie quantity of meal 
ground at one time 
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Ksli-etirtast:. a part of 
■EarUton parirti, 6 niilea 
from Kelso, in Iloxburpli- 
shire 

mannerly, modest 
MEEintAS, hour of repose at 
noon 

Mere. See Stark 
Mekse, an old name for Ber- 
■wdekshire 

Miee, BcoTCit=: nearly nine 
fnrlonpR 

StiEEErrns Peain akd 
KmntRRY, all nlonjr the 
Bordens from cast to rrest 
SIrjriOJr, darling- 
SIiSTED, aimed, hinted at 
Misee, a wretched old man 
Mr SEE A HD, ill-tanght, nn- 
manncrly 

SIoLrsntSAE, HoEErrnirfAnT, 
of or belonging to a min 
Monts AKA, maid of the mfU. 
The miner’s vrench hr Don 
Quirote, Pt. L chap, iii., is 
caUed Mollnera 
Moeae teacher (‘1 preach 
for ever,* etc., p. 262), 
George Crabbe, author of 
The Borough, The Parish 
Register, etc. 

Mokrax, should he Korham 
Castle, on the Tweed, C 
miles from Berwick 
Mortbeux, a kind of soup, a 
rare delicacy 

Moss, bog, moor ; xoss-bao, 
bog-pit 
Mot, may 

Modntaik rotxB, Came- 
ronians, tho sternest sect 
of the Presbj'terians of 
Scotland 

Mnci XE, m uch, great 
Moo EWE, or xnoo ewe,' a 
breed of sheep -with long 
’ legs, long fine wool, and 
woolly faces 

Mtjdtuee, mill fee; det 
inmTDEE, a fine for not 
grinding at the mill of the 
lordship; iktown mud- 
TUEEs, the dues paid by 
tenants hound to ' use a 
particular mill 
Mtjmpsikub akd scMPsrxus, 
a saying of Henry VUI., 
borrowed from a story 
told by his secretary Pace, 
of an old priest, who, hav- 
ing for thirty years -wrongly 
read his breviary, when 
the mistake was pointed 
ont to him, refused to 
c^nge ‘his old mump- 
simus for their new jurnp- 
simus’’ (Camden’s Re- 
mains, ed; 1614, p. 286) 
Mubeet, of a dark red colour 


Ha, kae, no, not 
XEOATtm, GxnsTLwr. Aldak, 
1 deny it, 'William Allan 
Hntsr, next 

Hr. SIT AKCILD.E, etc. (p. 
xlvii), Be not a.shamod of 
_ loving yonr own servant 
Kicasoe, general of Anti- 
ochus, king of SjTia. Sec 
1 Staccabecs, chap. vii. 
fi'iCKEE, neigli 

Noble, English gold coin=: 
Cs. 6d. 

Noited, rapped, struck 
Nosieles, the entrails of a 
deer 

No SoKo, Ko Ectter, a musi- 
cal farce 'by Prince Hoare, 
music by Stephen Storacc, 
first acted in April 17M 

Oekceilated, beclouded, 
obscured 

O OEAK KOKTA, etc. (p. 300), 
Oh’ great the goodness of 
the ancient knights I they 
were enemies, and of dif- 
ferent faith 

Old Makoe House, by 
Charlotte Bmith (1793) 
Oeehus, prayers 
Oeoillocs, proud 
Onrm cnii diositate, dig- 
nified leisure 

OUTKECCIDASCE, arrogance 
Odtshot, a projection 
OvEscAST, got over | 

PALrEEHiEEs; grooms ! 

Paeacelsus, a Swiss phy- 
sician and philosopher of 
the 10th century, an adept 
in the Cabbala and similar 
mystical systems 
Paeokoxasia, a play upon 
words 

Pabtt pee pa'le, divided 
vertically into two equal 
parts 

Passage, to walk sideways 
(a horse) 

Patee, the Lord’s Prayer 
Patibsza, patience 
Pattle, or pettle, plough- 
stail, plough-spud 
Patik, or PAVAK, a slo-w, 
stately dance 
Peasuks," a kind of lace - 
Peddee-coppe, a pedlar, 
hawker 

Pedeh, a famous preacher 
and prophet of the Cove- 
nantCTS. See Old'Hfor- 
ialily, p. 429' 

Pexesoke, Couktess op, for 
whom her brother, Sir 
Philip Sidney (Astrophel), 
expressly -wrote his j4r- 
cadia (about 1678-SO) 


Pep.eat iste, Let him perish 
Pr.EsiAK I/Bttees, by 
Montesquieu, the -well- 
known French writer 
Petep. Wilkiks, hero of a 
fictitious book of travels by 
R. Paltock, or Pultock 
(1750) 

Pe-teos Ehexita, Peter the 
Hcnnit, who led part of 
the first crusade 
Phidele, or Phidtle, to 
whom Horace addressed 
the 23d Ode of the Third 
Book of Odes 

PiAPFE, to step -with a high, 
slow, showy action, said of 
a horse 

PiKKEBS, a lady’s headdress 
Plat the Turk with, to 
treat -witljout ceremony 
Plot, frolic, entertainment 
PocK-ruDDDio, a Scotchman’s 
contemptuous name for an 
Englishman 

PoioKET, or corrected 
poiosiIe, handle 

POIKT-DE-VICB, or DEVISE, -with 

the greatest exactitude 
Poldeook, or PADLDEOK, the 
piece of armour that pro- 
tected the shoulder 
PosiAOB, bridge-toll 
Pope Julius, the second of 
the name, a man .distin- 
guished for his niilitary 
and political abilities 
PoETioKEB, one owning a 
portion of land, that has 
been divided amongst co- 
heirs 

PoniKOEB, cook 
PouKCET-EOX, a box for hold- 
ing perfume 
Pow, head 

Peesidekt op Sfectator'b 
CLUB. See Spectator, 
No. 17 

Peickee, a light horseman ; 
PEicKnro, making inroads, 
raiding 

Peime, midnight service 
Pbiscipes, etc. (p. 324), The , 
princes have jeonspired 
together against the Lord 
PBOMPTUAEIUH PAETULOEUIT, 
a Latin-English dictionary, 
used as a schoolbook from 
the early part of the 15th 
centnry 

Peudhoe Castle, in North- 
nmberland, 10 miles west 
of Newcastle 
Pum, poor • 

PoKD ScoTS=ls. Sd. English ' 
pTET, ornate 

QuiE KUKC, etc. (p. 166), 
which it would tiike too 
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long to ennmerat'e at 
present 

QnssTiosxnn, begging friars 
Queek-IIother, Jlary of 
Lorraine, mother of JIary 
Queen of Scots 


RjaisAT, Arlan, Scottish 
poet (168G-1758), and a 
great literary authority in 
lidinbnrgh, where he estab- 
lished (1755) the first 
circulating library in 
Scotland 

Randolph, Sir Thomas, 
Queen Elizabeth’s agent at 
the court of Scotland 
Rate, a rope 
Ratio ultima Romje, the 
last expedient of Rome 
Rede, counsel 
Reist, stop, jib 
Rem acu (teteoisti), Tou 
have touched it with a 
needle, i. e. hit the nail on 
the head 

REVESTiAP.r, the apartment 
where the ecclesiastical 
vestments arc hept 
Rhadamanth, in ancient 
Greek mythologj’, an in- 
corruptible judge of the 
lower world 

RiauRD Cceub-de-Lion. The 
exploit of eating the car- 
bonadoed Moor’s head is 
described In an old ballad, 
printed as an Appendix to 
the Introduction to the 
Talisman 
Rickle, a heap 
Riding Burn, possibly 
Redden Bnm, which enters 
the Tweed a little above 
Coldstream 

RirLER, a hawk that caught 
its prey by the feathers 
only 

Rock, distaff 

Rose soele, or rval, an 
English gold coin, worth 
10s., and bearing the repre- 
scntatifin of a rose, first 
coinevl by Ed'vard IV. 
Kosicrucia NS, mystical 
philosopher* who profe.sse'l 
the transmutation of 
metals, alrhemy, magic, 
and so forth ; fiourishe<l in 
nth and I?lh centuries 
lloun.vo, bellowing 
Rowan-tree, rommtaln 
ash, a talif.man against 
witches 

ItowTJCV, m'iak of Bristol, 
the literary name of 
Tl.envas Clistterton, the 

b'jy psrf** 


Rudesbt, a rude, turbulent 
fellow 

Rullion, shoe of untanned 
leather 

Rustic wao and IFiroti: 
/)urr or Max, in No. 5G8 
of Spectator, written by 
Addison 


Sack and the fork, an 
allusion to the feudal right 
of exercising capital pun- 
isliment by hanging men 
(furea, fork, gallows) and 
drowning women (fossa, 
pit) 

Sackless, innocent 
Sae, so 

Sain, or sane, to bless 
St. Barnabt, 11th June 
St. James of Compostella, 
whose shrine at Santiago 
di Compostella, in Spanish 
Galicia, was a favourite 
place of pilgrimage for 
Englishmen in the Middle 
Ages 

St. Pacomius, stone couch 
OF. Pachomius, one of the 
earliest Christian hermits 
of Egypt, lived in the 4th 
century, and for fifteen 
years never Lay down, but 
rested by sitting on a ^no 
Sair, sore, sorrowful 
Salvage man, a savage, wild 
forest-man 

Salve Reohia, hail, O queen 
Sansculottes, the Trench 
Revolutionists 

Saraband, a lively Spanish 
dance; also tho corre- 
Bponding air 
Sarsenet, silken 
Sault-fat, salting-tub 
Baumon, salmon 
Saviola, Vikcentio, one of 
the greatest of fencing- 
masters, wrote V, Saviolo, 
hix Practice (1595) 

Sat, or bey, home-made 
woollen cloth 
ScAitr.LLA, low stools 
ScAiLOP-BiiELL, worn by 
pilgrims who had been in 
the Holy Land 
Scaur, precipitous earthen 
bank 

Semple, Lord, *one of the 
leaders of the Reformation 
In Scotland 

Sep.oeant Kite, a ch.aractcr 
In George Farqnhnr’s 
eoinwly, T/ir. Pecruiting 
Sfrrjranl 

SiiAw, a thicket, copse 
SircALiSG, hut 
Shell-work, crocheting 


shell patterns in wool, 
cotton, etc. 

Shielino hill, place wliere 
corn was winnowed by 
hand 

Shot-window, a small pro- 
jecting window 
Sic, such 

Simmie and his brother, two 
begging friars, whose ac- 
coutrements and roguery 
make the subject of an old 
Scottish satirical poem — 
published in David Laing’s 
Select Remains of Ancient 
Popular Poetry (1822) 
SiNOULT, sigh, sob 
Skelfino, galloping 
Skirl, to ciy, lament 
Slops, sort of trouser , 

Slot, scent 

Snatcher, a semi-military 
plunderer 

Snood, the ribbon confining 
the hair of a Scottish 
maiden 

Sore saint for the crown, 
is attributed to King 
James I., David’s imme- 
diate successor 
Sort, chastise; manage, at- 
tend to • 

Sough, calm. See Calm 
sough 

SouPiRAiL,' a small aperture, 
shot-hole 
’Spauld, shoulder 
Speered, asked 
Spence, pantry; also the 
room where the family 
took their meals 
Sprikoald, a stripling 
Spur-whang, spur-leather, 
strap 

Spubtlb, stick used for stir- 
ring porridge, broth, etc. 
Standing-cup, a large drink- 
ing-veasel, usually orna- 
mented, and kept on a 
sideboard or cupboard 
Stand of claithes, suit of 
clothes 

Start and oveiuoup, a sua- 
den break away 
Bteek of claithes, stitch of 
clothes 

Steer, or stir, molest, injure 
Stoccata, direct thrust 
Stocking, live stock 
Stone couch of St, Paco- 
>nus. See St. Pacomius 
S T o N E-E A t E R, a m.an wlio 
profe.ssed to swallow and 
digest stones. One ex- 
hibited himKcU in the 
Strand in IvaS; another, 
a Spaniard, at the Rich- 
mond Theatre, London, in 
1700 ’ 
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1 JO . rlipcka 5 Haio of Bemersidc, xixi 
Piercie’s cross- ! Haadfaatiiip, 223, 3T0 

Edward’a Wardea Heroa, Sir George. 3o2 


confeMioa, 


til 

^"tSa’abbot’.S-d; in face of danger 
&‘:1oduses Warden’s i«terc«ssaon, -2^ 
h&cuis tho proccr-iiion^ » 
ilurray aiid ilortou, *>^5 

P^mM. superstitious viii, W. 

'rio So5; cavern of, ioo , ^ , 

. Kar^ tt^’well, thou l>oUy green,’ 3T4 

Feus, feuara, in Scotland, - 

Fops and fasUionables, xvn, m 

century, ^dSO oio* meeting witii 

Mum>? Ml? appealed to by Morton, 

«7r,‘> 


GiXLAb-rnT, m ftne of war, 11. 375 
George Inn, Melrose, xxvu. 

Glendwr?, Tow er X, b ^ the 

Glendinnwg, 70; Father 

Book him, S9; 

Eustace’s ^ ” abashed in 

studying with M . eipostu- 

Str ^“t'^‘®CT.ihert 131; awakened by 
® ll to a4nge him, 242; 
lum, I'ather Eustace, 2o-l ; re- 

reproved by ^atiie Ilia confession, 

ports Ballwrt Mive, ^ 

•^; sees the .^his distress at 

in the moiiMtery, Jbi , 

jinry’s tna^^?“’„n‘ io- lier gossips 

Glendmmng, ’og JST; visited by 

with Tibb T^ket, -o, ^ Eustace, 

of study, 09; resents Sir 

0^5 in tlx6 <()A 132* izoes a* 

Piercie’s 151 ; see’ks advice 

huntmg' wi^ jjy. ocscription 

from_ the White abbot’s ap- 

of him, ghows the bodkin to 

ah“pSrd4 TM? cliallenged by lum, 180 ; 

'^Tr 

etl’ Sit IfotrocS i??S 
mto AvMe ’ 235. faiia in with 

room’ oQo.^m^ets Murray’s force, 

the 337; repels 

'*■ •., • . 342; sent forward 

Foster, 345; encounter with 
lolton, 319 ; picks up Cath- 
' 'it, 351 i marries Mary Avenel, 


Hihi“rtosT* Brother, the 

recites tho_ advantages of the abbots 
forester, 1C5 
Hillslap tower, i 

Imduloeucsis, to monks, 323, 3S2 

jACK-fflss, CO. f>«« aUo Christie of the 
CliuthiU 

Jonson, Ben, quoted, 378, 381 

KEasAQOiUin, monastic ruins at, xxiv; 

descripjtioii of, 1, 3G3 
Kitchener, 103 
Knave, miller’s, 103, 3<7 
Kyle, David, of George Inn, Melrose, xxvii 

LocHsiDB tower, 379 
‘Look on my girdle,’ loS 
Lyly, John, 120, 378 


priest,’ 72 
See Fairies 
, • /,/« quoted, 370 


ilAcFABtANE’s geese, 112, 377 
‘ llaideu, whose sorrows,’ 

‘Many a fathom dark and deep, 99, - ^ 

‘ March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 
232 

Martin, the shepheixl, 15 ; 
to Glendearg, 1< ; resents CMMie a 
manner, 117; Ids talk with Halbert, 
150 , . 

Melrose. Fee Kennaquhair 
‘ Merrily swim we,’ 40 
Mill dues, 105, 108, 377 . . • ■ - 

Miller, dues of, 104, 108, 377 ; of s 

Kirk on the Green, 104; Chaucer’s, 377 
Sliller, Hob, 104, 130 
Misericord, 177, 379 
Monastery, the novel, vii 
Monastery of St. Mary’s. See Kennaquhair 
Monks, indulgences to, 323, 382 
‘ Mortal warp and mortal woof,’ 101 
Morton, Earl of, 340; his insinuation 
against Halbert, 342; speaks pnvily ^th 
Foster, 352 ; interview with Abbot 
Eustace, 368 ' 

Murray, Lord James, 337; hears tidmgs 
from Morton, 342; interview with Sir 
Jolm Foster, 351 ; with Abbot Eustace, 

Mysfe of the MiU, 105, 109; contrasted 
with Mary Avenel, 114; helps in the 
■ kitchen, 136; her compassion for Sir 
Piercie, 260; aids his escape, 264; her 
distress at his leaving her, 272; consti- 
tutes herself his page, 280 ; his wife, 371 

Nicolas, Father, 160, 379 

Pedlae, the, 333 ; guides Halbert, 334 
Peel-towers, 3 

Peter, the bridge-ward, 38; his claims 
examined into by Father Eustace, 47; 
conciliated by him, 75 
Pidlin, Father, sent to confess Ladv 
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onUno-r'; 

355. Tpfuc^.g WnnJcn’R ijttrrcof>-'.on. ■ 5 ->- < 1 „„ 

W? the proce?5:on._0«; cfufronts | to monkP, 323, 3S. 

Hnrray ntid Jlortoii, 303 ' 


Fajmrs, Fiiporslilioii' ron^rdinp, >*>>1, 

3T0, 3S3 ; c-ivcrn of, U** , 

‘Fare thee ^^■cU, thosi lioUy fTTOO'’? •>• 

Feus, leuars, in Scotland. 2 __ 

Fops and fasluonahle?, avu. l-i t! 

msturjs 3S0 ^ mpclinc iritk 

Fojter, Sir John, 

Murray, 351; appealed to hy Morton, 

•»*;n 


Ga.lulstrt, in time of rear, 11, 

Georpe Inn, Melrose, xivii 

Glendcarr, Ton-cr of, X, C <t,e 

Glendinnin;:, Edward, 11 ; Vather 

Booh hciiv t=V.cn aw.ay, 

Eustace’fi views rcpirdinf; t,’. 

.mej-e win MW, Oil 
Sir Piercic’s presence, .7'^ v,,. 

httes with Halbert, 131; 040". 

him, 18T; zeal to J'VTl’, 

Tcprovod by I'*;itbnr Kustnee, ’ i... 
T^rts Halbert alive, 3^3; 
aoc; sees the 'White jj ”°J nt 

in the monistery, 3(11 ; his di. vre... 

GiSitt&S? 10. I.-, .s»e; 

with Tibb Tackc-t, 20, MT; 

Father Philip, 33; by 

57 ; her plans regarding Halbert, , 

at the monastery, 370 _ ti„nrp 

Glendinning, Halbert, 11 ; 

of study, 92 ; invokes the Winte I^ S’ 
SH ; in the fairies’ c.avern, 

Piercie’s behaviour, 124, 13- ; 
hunting with Slartin, 151 ; seeks . 

' from the -White Lady, 154 ; 
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